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Dear  Dr.  Thomas  : 

I  am  desirous  of  marking  my  gratitude  for  the  kind  reception  of  my 
book  in  America,  where  so  much  valuable  obstetric  work  has  been  done,  by 
associating  with  the  Second  Edition  the  name  of  one  whose  many  imj)ortant 
contributions  to  the  branch  of  Medicine  of  which  it  treats  have  pained  for 
him  so  great  and  so  well-deserved  a  reputation.  I  could  wish  that  it  were 
more  worthy  of  the  honor  you  do  me  in  allowing  me  to  dedicate  it  to  you  ; 
but,  such  as  it  is,  I  beg  you  to  accept  it  as  a  mark  of  the  high  esteem  in 
which  you,  as  well  as  your  fellow  laborers  in  obstetric  science,  are  held  in 
the  mother  country. 

I  am,  very  faithfully  yours, 

W.  S.  PLAYFAIK. 

31  Geokoe  Street,  Hanovek  Square,  1878. 
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AMERICAN  PUBLISHER'S  NOTICE. 


It  will  be  seen  that  this  edition  has  been  carefully  revised  by  the 
author  specially  for  this  country,  thus  presenting  the  subject  in  its 
latest  aspect  from  a  trans-atlantic  stand-point. 

There  still  remained  some  matters  in  which  American  opinion  and 
practice  differ  from  those  of  England,  and  these  it  has  been  the  effort 
of  the  Editor  to  present,  as  before,  in  a  manner  as  concise  as  possi- 
ble. They  chiefly  relate  to  the  use  of  forceps  and  to  the  Cesarean 
section.  The  statistics  of  the  latter,  as  far*  as  regards  the  United 
Kingdom,  have  been  compiled  especially  for  this  work,  while  those 
of  the  United  States  will  be  found  the  most  complete  that  have 
hitherto  been  collected.  Besides  these,  a  number  of  other  points 
have  been  briefly  alluded  to,  such  as  the  progress  of  the  Porro 
oj>eration ;  the  possibility  of  life  in  utero  after  the  death  of  the 
mother;  the  management  of  occipito- posterior  positions;  the  results, 
in  the  United  States,  of  the  abdominal  section  after  ruptured  uterus, 
etc.  In  all  cases  the  text  of  the  Author  has  been  left  intact,  and 
the  additions  have  been  distinguished  by  inclosure  in  brackets  [ — ]. 


Philadelphia,  December,  1879. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  AMERICAN  EDITION. 


The  Second  American  Edition  of  my  work  on  Midwifery  being 
exhausted  before  the  corresponding  English.  Edition,  I  cannot  better 
show  my  appreciation  of  the  kind  reception  my  book  has  received 
in  the  United  States,  than  by  acceding  to  the  Publisher's  request 
that  I  should  myself  undertake  the  issue  of  a  third  edition.  As 
little  more  than  a  year  has  elapsed  since  the  second  edition  was 
issued,  there  are  naturally  not  many  changes  to  make ;  but  I  have, 
nevertheless,  subjected  the  entire  work  to  careful  revision,  and 
introduced  into  it  a  notice  of  most  of  the  more  important  recent 
additions  to  obstetric  science.  To  the  operation  of  GastroElytrot- 
omy,  formerly  briefly  discussed  along  with  the  Cnesarean  section,  I 
have  now  devoted  a  separate  chapter.  In  the  preparation  of  this  I 
have  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Dr.  Garrigues's  exhaustive 
article  on  the  operation,  recently  published  in  the  New  York  Med- 
ical Journal,  of  which,  indeed,  it  is  little  more  than  an  abstract. 

The  Editor  of  the  Second  American  Edition,  Dr.  Harris,  enriched 
it  with  many  valuable  notes,  of  which,  it  will  be  observed,  I  have 
freely  availed  myself. 


31  George  Street,  Hakovbr  Square, 
Loxdon,  September,  1879. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


Those  who  have  studied  the  progress  of  Midwifery  know  that 
there  is  no  department  of  medicine  in  which  more  has  been  done 
of  late  years,  and  none  in  which  modern  views  of  practice  differ 
more  widely  from  those  prevalent  only  a  short  time  ago.  The 
Author's  object  has  been  to  place  in  the  hands  of  his  readers  an 
epitome  of  the  science  and  practice  of  midwifery  which  embodies 
all  recent  advances.  He  is  aware  that  on  certain  important  points 
he  has  recommended  practice  which  not  long  ago  would  have  been 
considered  heterodox  in  the  extreme,  and  which,  even  now,  will  not 
meet  with  general  approval.  He  has,  however,  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  he  has  only  done  so  after  very  deliberate  reflection, 
and  with  the  profound  conviction  that  such  changes  are  right,  and 
that  they  will  stand  the  test  of  experience.  He  has  endeavored  to 
dwell  especially  on  the  practical  part  of  the  subject,  so  as  to  make 
the  work  a  useful  guide  in  this  most  auxious  and  responsible  branch 
of  the  profession.  It  is  admitted  by  all  that  emergencies  and 
difficulties  arise  more  often  in  this  than  in  any  other  branch  of 
practice;  and  there  is  no  part  of  the  practitioner's  work  which 
requires  more  thorough  knowledge  or  greater  experience.  It  is, 
moreover,  a  lamentable  fact  that  students  generally  leave  their 
schools  more  ignorant  of  obstetrics  than  of  any  other  subject.  So 
long  as  the  absurd  relations  exist,  which  oblige  the  lecturer  on 
midwifery  to  attempt  the  impossible  task  of  teaching  obstetrics  in  a 
short  three  months'  course — an  absurdity  which  has  over  and  over 
again  been  pointed  out — such  must  of  necessity  be  the  case.  This 
must  be  the  Author's  excuse  for  dwelling  on  many  topics  at  greater 
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length  than  some  will  doubtless  think  their  importance  merits, 
since  he  desires  to  place  in  the  hands  of  his  students  u  work  which 
may  in  some  measure  supply  the  inevitable  defects  of  his  lectures. 

Many  of  the  illustrations  are  copied  from  previous  authors,  while 
some  are  original.  The  following  quotation  from  the  preface  to 
Tyler  Smith's  "  Manual  of  Obstetrics"  will  explain  why  the  source 
of  the  copied  woodcuts  has  not  been  in  each  instance  acknowledged: 
"  When  I  began  to  publish,  I  determined  to  give  the  authority  for 
every  woodcut  copied  from  other  works;  I  soon  found,  however, 
that  obstetric  authors  of  all  countries,  from  the  time  of  Mauri- 
ceau  downwards,  had  copied  each  other  so  freely  without  acknowl- 
edgment as  to  render  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  trace  the 
Originals." 

The  Author  has  to  express  his  acknowledgments  to  many 
friends  for  their  kind  assistance  by  the  loan  of  illustrations  and 
otherwise,  and  more  especially  to  his  colleague,  Dr.  Haves,  for 
his  valuable  aid  in  passing  the  work  through  the  press. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

ANATOMY  OF  THE  PELVIS. 

The  pelvis  is  the  bony  basin  situated  between  the  trunk  and  the 
lower  extremities.  To  the  obstetrician  its  study  is  of  paramount 
importance,  for  it  not  only  contains,  in  the  unimpregnated  state,  all 
the  organs  connected  with  the  function  of  reproduction,  but  through 
its  cavity  the  foetus  has  to  pass  in  the  process  of  parturition.  An 
accurate  knowledge,  therefore,  of  its  anatomical  formation  may  be 
said  to  be  the  very  alphabet  of  obstetrics,  without  which  no  one  can 
practise  midwifery,  either  with  satisfaction  to  himself,  or  safety  to 
his  patient. 

In  a  treatise  on  obstetrics,  however,  any  detailed  account  of  the 
purely  descriptive  anatomy  of  the  pelvis  would  be  out  of  place.  A 
knowledge  of  that  must  be  taken  for  granted,  and  it  is  only  necessary 
to  refer  to  those  points  which  have  a  more  or  less  direct  bearing  on 
the  study  of  its  obstetrical  relations. 

The  jyelvis  is  formed  of  four  bones.  On  either  side  are  the  ossa 
innominata,  joined  together  by  the  sacrum  ;  to  the  inferior  extremity 
of  the  sacrum  is  attached  the  coccyx,  which  is,  in  fact,  its  continuation. 

The  os  innominatum  (Fig.  1)  is  an  irregularly  shaped  bone  origi- 
nally formed  of  three  distinct  portions,  the  ilium,  the  ischium,  and 
the  pules,  which  remain  separated  from  each  other  up  to  and  beyond 
the  period  of  puberty.  They  are  united  at  the  acetabulum  by  a 
Y-shaped  cartilaginous  junction,  which  does  not,  as  a  rule,  become 

ossified  until  about  the  twentieth  year.     The  consequence  is  that  the 
3  (25) 
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pelvis,  during  the  period  of  growth,  is  subject  to  the  action  of  various 
mechanical  influences  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  in  adult  life ;  and 
these,  as  wc  shall  presently  sec,  have  an  important  effect  in  deter- 
mining the  form  of  the  bones.  The  external  surface  and  borders  of 
the  os  innominatum  are  chiefly  of  obstetric  interest  from  giving 
attachment  to  muscles,  many  of  which  have  an  important  accessory 
influence  on  parturition,  Buch  as  the  muscles  forming  the  abdominal 
wall,  which  arc  attached  to  its  crest,  and  those  closing  its  outlet  and 


forming  the  perineum,  which  are  attached  to  the  tulxrosity  of  the 
ischium.  On  the  [interior  ami  posterior  extremities  of  the  crest  of 
the  ilium  are  two  prominences  (the  anterior  and  posterior  spinous 
processes)  which  arc  points  from  which  certain  measurements  are 
sometimes  taken.  The  internal  surface  of  the  upper  fun-shaped 
portion  of  the  os  iuuoiuiuntum  L'ivcs  attachment  to  the  i linens  muscle, 
ami  contributes  to  the  support  of  tin- abdominal  contents :  aloiiu  with 
its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  it  forms  the  /.-V  pelvis.  The  false  is 
separated  from  the  .'/•'/■'  pelvis  l»v  the  iiio-|vetiiLea;  line,  which,  with 
the  upper  inarjiiti  of  the  sicnun!  forms  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  This 
is  i  if  especial  obstetric  importance,  a>  it  is  I  lie  tir.-r  part  of  the  pelvic 
cavity  through   which   the  child   pu-ses,  and   thai    in  which  osseous 

pectineal  line,  corresponding  with  llu-jiiiieii.ii  of  the  ilium  and  pabes, 
is  situated  a  promiiu-i ,  w  hieh  is  known  a-ilheilio  jvctineal  eniiaeneo. 

Int-riutt  tSurf'iW.  Tlie  internal  smo,-ih  surlaee  of  the  innominate 
bone  In-low  the  limit  iliopeenuea  forms  the  rteater  portion  of  the 
pelvis  proper.  In  front,  with  llie  cone-poi  dim-  portions  of  the 
opposite  bone  it  forms  the  areb  of  the  pnbes,  under  w  hieh  the  head 
of  the  child  passes  in  labor. 

Behind  this  we  observe  the  o\a1  obmraior  foramen,  and  U-low  that 
the  tuberosity  and  .-pine  ,.f  the  ischium,  tlie  huter  M-paratiiii:  tiie  great 
and  lesser  sciatic  notches,  and  c.iv  in;-,  atlachtiieut  to  !:>-amcuts  of  im- 
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portancc.  The  rough  articulating  surface  posteriorly,  by  which  the 
junction  with  the  sacrum  is  effected,  may  be  noted,  and  above  this 
the  prominence  to  which  the  powerful  ligaments  joining  the  sacrum 
and  os  innominatum  are  attached. 

The  sacrum  (Fig.  2)  is  a  triangular  and  somewhat  spongy  bone 
forming  the  continuation  of  the  spinal  column,  and  binding  together 
the  ossa  innominata.      It  is  originally 
composed  of  five  separate  portions,  aiml-  *'10-  2- 

ogous  to  the  vertebra},  which  ossify  and 
unite  about  the  period  of  puberty,  leaving 
on  its  interual  surface  four  prominent 
ridges  at  the  points  of  junction.  The 
upper  of  these  is  sometimes  so  well 
marked  as  to  be  mistaken  ou  vaginal 
examination,  for  the  promontory  of  the 
sacrum  itself. 

The  base  of  the  sacrum  is  about  4J 
inches  in  width,  and  its  sides  rapidly  ap- 
proximate until  they  nearly  meet  at  its 
apex,  giving  the  whole  bone  a  triangular 
or  wedge  shape.  The  anterior  and  pos- 
terior surfaces  also  approximate  in  the 
same  way,  so  that  the  bone  ia  much 
thicker  at  the  base  than  at  the  apex. 
The  sacrum,  in  the  erect  position  of  the  ^'."-m  '■«»  <  ■>">*- 

body,  is  directed  from  above  downwards  and  from  before  backwards. 
At  its  upper  edge  it  is  joined,  the  lumbo-sacral  cartilage  intervening, 
with  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra.  The  point  of  junction,  called  the 
promontory  of  the  sacrum,  is  of  great  importance,  as  on  its  undue 
projection  many  deformities  of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  depend.  The 
anterior  surface  of  the  bone  is  concave,  and  forms  the  curve  of  the 
sacrum;  more  marked  in  some  cases  than  in  others.  There  is  also 
more  or  less  concavity  from  side  to  side.  On  it  we  observe  four 
apertures  on  each  side,  the  intervertebral  foramina  giving  exit  to 
nerves.  The  posterior  surface  is  convex,  rough  and  irregular  for  the 
.  attachment  of  ligaments  and  muscles,  and  showing  a  ridge  of  vertical 
prominences,  corresponding  to  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebnu. 

Mechanical  Relations  of  the  .Sacrum. — The  sacrum  is  generally  de- 
scribed as  forming  a  keystone  to  the  arch  constituted  by  the  pelvic 
bones,  and  transmitting  the  weight  of  the  body,  in  consequence  of  its 
wedge- like  shape,  in  a  direction  which  tends  to  thrust  it  downwards 
and  backwards,  as  if  separating  the  ossa  innominata.  Dr,  Duncan,1 
however,  has  shown,  from  a  very  careful  consideration  of  its 
mechanical  relations,  that  it  should  rather  be  regarded  as  a  strong 
transverse  beam,  curved  on  its  anterior  surface,  the  extremities  of 
which  are  in  contact  with  the  corresponding  articular  surfaces  of  the 
ossa  innominata.  The  weight  of  the  body  is  thus  transmitted  to  the 
innominate  bones,  and  through  them  to  the  acotabula  and  the  femurs. 

1   Researches  in  Obstetrics,  p.  liT. 
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(Fig.  3.)  There  counter-pressure  is  applied,  and  the  result  is,  as  we 
shall  subsequently  see,  an  important  modifying  influence  on  the  de- 
velopment and  shape  of  the  pelvis. 

The  coccyx  (Fig.  2)  is  composed  of  four  small  separate  bones,  which 
eventually  unite  into  one,  but  not  until  laie  in  life.  The  uppermost 
of  these  articulates  with  the  apex  of  the  sacrum.  On  its  posterior 
surface  are  two  small  corona,  which  unite  with  corresponding  points 
at  the  tip  of  the  sacrum.  The  bones  of  the  coccyx  taper  to  a  point. 
To  it  are  attached  various  muscles  which  have  the  effect  of  imparting 
considerable  mobility.  During  labor,  also,  it  yields  to  the  mechanical 
pressure  of  the  presenting  pari,  so  as  to  increase  the  an tcro- posterior 
diameter  of  the  pelvic  outlet  to  the  exient  of  an  inch  or  more. 

Ossification  of  Coccyx. — If,  through  disease  or  accident,  as  sometime" 
happens,  the  articular  cartilages  of  the  coccyx  become  prematurely 
ossified,  the  enlargement  of  the  pelvic  outlet  during  labor  may  be 
prevented,  and  considerable  difficulty  may  thus  arise.  This  is  most 
apt  to  happen  in  aged  primiparaj,  or  in  women  who  have  followed 
sedentary  occupations;  and  not  infrequently,  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  bone  fractures  under  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected 
by  the  presenting  part. 

Pelvic  Articulations. — The  pelvic  bones  are  firmly  joined  together 
by  various  articulations  and  ligaments.  The  latter  are  arranged  SO 
as  to  complete  the  canal  through  which  the  fcetus  has  to  pass,  and 
which  is  in  great  part  formed  by  the  bones.  On  its  internal  surface, 
where  the  absence  of  obstruction  is  of  importance,  they  are  every- 
where smooth  ;  while  externally,  where  strength  is  the  desideratum, 
they  are  arranged  in  larger  masses,  so  as  to  unite  the  bones  firmly 
together.  The  pelvic  articulations  have  been  generally  described  as 
symphyses  or  amphiarlhrodia,  a  term  which  is  properly  applied  to 
two  articulating  surfaces,  united  by  fibrous  tissue  in  such  a  way  as 
to  prevent  any  sliding  motion.  It.  is  certain,  however,  that  this  is 
not  the  case  with  the  joints  of  the  female  pelvis  during  pregnancy 
and  parturition.  Lenoir  found  that  in  22  females,  between  the  ages 
of  is  and  35,  there  was  a  distinct  sliding  motion.  Therefore,  the 
pelvic  articulations  are,  strictly  speaking,  to  be  considered  examples 
of  the  class  of  joints  termed  arthrodia. 

Lumbosacral  Joint. — The  last  lumbar  vertebra  is  united  to  the 
sacrum  by  ligamentous  union  similar  to  that  which  joins  the  vertebra 
to  each  Other.  The  intervening  fibro-cartilage  forms  a  disk,  which 
is  thicker  in  front  than  behind,  and  this,  in  connection  with  a  similar 
peculiarity  of  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra,  tends  to  increase  the  sloped 
position  of  the  sacrum,  and  the  angle  which  it  forms  with  the  verte- 
bral column.  It  constitutes  the  most  prominent  portion  of  the  pro- 
montory of  the  sacrum,  and  is  the  part  on  which  the  finger  generally 
impinges  in  vaginal  examinations.  The  anterior  common  vertebral 
ligament,  passes  over  the  surface  of  the  joints,  and  we  also  find  the 
ligamcuta  sub-llava  and  the  iutcr-spinous  ligaments,  as  in  the  other 
vertebra.  The  articular  processes  are  joined  together  bv  a  fibrous 
capsule,  and  there  is  also  a  peculiar  ligament,  the  luniho-sacral, 
extending  from  the  transverse  process  of  the  vertebra  on  each  side, 
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and  attaching  itself  to  the  sides  of  the  sacrum  and  the  sacroiliac 
synchondrosis. 

Li'juments  of  Coccyx. — The  sacrum  is  joined  to  the  coccyx,  and,  in 
some  cases  at  least,  the  separate  bones  of  the  coccyx  to  each  other, 
by  small  cartilaginous  disks  like  that  connecting  the  sacrum  with 
the  last  lumbar  vertebra.  They  are  farther  united  by  anterior  and 
posterior  common  ligaments,  the  latter  being  much  the  thicker  and 
more  marked.  In  the  adult  female  a  synovial  membrane  is  found 
between  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  and  it  is  supposed  that  this  is  formed 
under  the  influence  of  the  movements  of  the  bones  on  each  other. 

Sacro-iliac  Synchondrosis. — The  opposing  articular  surfaces  of  the 
sacrum  and  ilium  are  each  covered  by  cartilages,  that  of  the  sacrum 
being  the  thickest.  These  are  firmly  united,  but,  in  the  female, 
according  to  Mr.  Wood,'  they  are  always  more  or  less  separated  by 
an  intervening  synovial  membrane.  Posterior  to  these  cartilaginous 
convex  surfaces  there  are  strong  interosseous  ligaments,  passing 
directly  from  bone  to  bone,  filling  up  the  interspace  between  them, 
and  uniting  them  firmly.  There  are  also  accessory  ligaments,  such 
as  the  superior  and  anterior  sacroiliac,  which  are  of  secondary  con- 
sequence.    The  posterior  sacro-iliac  ligaments,  however,  are  of  great 


obstetric  importance.  They  are  the  very  strong  attachments  which 
unite  the  rough  surfaces  on  the  posterior  iliac  tuberosities  to  the 
posterior  and  lateral  surfaces  of  the  sacrum.  They  jiass  obliquely 
downwards  from   the  former  points,  and  suspend,  as  it  were,  the 

1  Todd'a  Cyclopadia  of  Atl&tomy  and  Phyniulog v,  article  "  I'elvis"  p.  123, 

*»K  «<J0#  VI  lit,  j,| 
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sacrum  from  them.  According  lo  Duncan,  the  sacrum  has  nothing 
to  prevent  its  being  depressed  by  the  weight  of  the  body  but  these 
ligaments,  and  it  is  mainly  through  them  that  the  weight  of  the  body 
is  transmitted  to  the  aacro-ootyloio  beams  and  the  heads  of  the  femur. 

Saero-sciatic  Ligaments. — The  sauri.i-seiai.ic  ligaments  are  instru- 
mental in  completing  the  canal  of  the  pelvis.  The  greater  saero- 
sciatic  ligament  is  attached  by  a  broad  base  to  the  posterior  spine  of 
the  ilium,  and  to  t he  posterior  surfaces  of  ihe  ilium  and  coccyx.  Its 
fibres  unite  into  a  thick  cord,  cross  eacli  other  in  an  X-like  manner, 
and  again  expand  at  their  insertion  into  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium. 
The  lesser  saero-sciatic  ligament  is  also  attached  with  the  former  to 
the  back  parts  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  its  fibres  passing  to  their 
mucli  narrower  insertion  at  the  spine  of  the.  ischium,  and  converting 
the  saero-sciatic  notch  into  a  complete  foramen. 

Obturator  Membrane. — The  obturator  membrane  is  the  fibrous 
aponeurosis  that  closes  the  large  obturator  foramen.  Joulin1  supposes 
that,  along  with  the  saero-sciatic  ligaments,  it  may,  by  yielding  some- 
what to  the  pressure  of  the  fcetal  head,  tend  to  prevent  the  contusion 
to  which  the  soft  parts  would  be  subjected  if  they  were  compressed 
between  two  entirely  osseous  surfaces. 

Symphysis  Pubis. — The  junction  of  the  pubic  bones  in  front  is 
effected  by  means  of  two  oval  plates  of  fibro-cartilage,  attached  to 
each  articular  surface  by  nipple-shaped  projections,  which  fit  into 
corresponding  depressions  in  the  bones.  There  is  a  greater  separa- 
tion between  the  hones  in  front  than  behind,  where  the  numerous 
fibres  of  the  cartilaginous  plates  intersect,  and  unite  the  bones  firmly 
together.  At  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  articulation  there  is 
an  interspace  between  the  cartilages,  which  is  lined  by  a  delicate 
membrane.  In  pregnancy  this  space  often  increases  in  size,  so  as 
to  extend  even  to  the  front  of  the  joint.  The  juncture  is  further 
strengthened  by  tour  ligaments,  the  anterior,  the  posterior,  the  supe- 
rior, and  the  sab-pubic.  Of  these,  the  hist  is  the  largest,  connecting 
together  the  pubic  bones  and  forming  the  upper  boundary  of  the 
pubic  arch. 

Movements  of  Pelvic  Joints. — The  close  apposition  of  the  bones  of 
the  pelvis  might  not  unreasonably  lead  to  the  supposition  that  no 
movement  took  place  between  its  component  parts;  and  this  is  the 
opinion  which  is  even  yet  held  by  many  anatomists.  It  is  tolerably 
certain,  however,  that  even  in  the  uniiupregnuted  condition  there  is 
a  certain  amount  of  mobility.  Thus  ^aglas  has  pointed  out*  that  in 
man  there  is  a  movement  in  an  anteroposterior  direction  of  the 
sacro-iliac  joints,  which  has  the  effect,  in  certain  positions  of  the  body, 
of  causing  the  sacrum  to  project  downwards  to  the  extent  of  about 
a  line,  thus  narrowing  the  pelvic  brim,  lilting  up  the  point  of  the 
bone,  and  thereby  enlarging  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis.  This  movement 
seems  habitually  brought  into  play  in  ihe  act  of  straining  during 
defecation. 
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Ohservations  in  the  Lower  Animals. — During  pregnancy  in  some  of 
the  lower  animals  there  is  a  very  marked  movement  of  the  pelvic 
articulations,  which  materially  facilitates  the  process  of  parturition. 
This,  in  the  case  of  the  guinea-pig  and  cow,  has  been  specially  pointed 
out  by  Dr.  Matthews  Duncan.1  In  the  former,  during  labor,  the 
pelvic  bones  separate  from  each  other  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  or 
more.  In  the  latter  the  movements  are  different,  for  the  symphysis 
pubis  is  fixed  by  bony  anchylosis,  and  is  immovable ;  but  the  sacro- 
iliac joints  become  swollen  during  pregnancy,  and  extensive  move- 
ments in  an  antero-posterior  direction  take  place  in  them,  which 
materially  enlarge  the  pelvic  canal  during  labor. 

Mode  in  which  the  Movements  are  effected. — It  is  extremely  probable 
that  similar  movements  take  place  in  women,  both  in  the  symphysis 
pubis  and  in  the  sacro-iliac  joints,  although  to  a  less  marked  extent. 
These  are  particularly  well  described  by  Dr.  Duncan.  They  seem  to 
consist  chiefly  in  an  elevation  and  depression  of  the  symphysis  pubis, 
either  by  the  ilia  moving  on  the  sacrum,  or  by  the  sacrum  itself 
undergoing  a  forward  movement  on  an  imaginary  transverse  axis 
passing  through  it,  thus  lessening  the  pelvic  brim  to  the  extent  of 
one  or  even  two  lines,  and  increasing,  at  the  same  time,  the  diameter 
of  the  outlet  by  tilting  up  the  apex  of  the  sacrum.  These  movements 
are  only  an  exaggeration  of  those  which  Zaglas  describes  as  occurring 
normally  during  defecation.  The  instinctive  positions  which  the 
parturient  woman  assumes  find  an  explanation  in  these  observations. 
During  the  first  stage  of  labor,  when  the  head  is  passing  through  the 
brim,  she  sits,  or  stands,  or  walks  about,  and  in  these  erect  positions 
the  symphysis  pubis  is  depressed,  and  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  enlarged 
to  its  utmost.  As  the  head  advances  th rough  the  cavity  of  the 
pelvis,  she  can  no  longer  maintain  her  erect  position,  and  she  lies 
down  and  bends  her  body  forward,  which  has  the  effect  of  causing  a 
nutatory  motion  of  the  sacrum,  with  corresponding  tilting  up  of  its 
apex,  and  an  enlargement  of  the  outlet. 

Alterations  in  the  Pelvic  Joints  durinrj  Pregnancy. — These  move- 
ments during  parturition  are  facilitated  by  the  changes  which  are 
known  to  take  place  in  the  pelvic  articulations  during  pregnancy. 
The  ligaments  and  cartilages  become  swollen  and  softened,  and  the 
synovial  membranes  existing  between  the  articulating  surfaces  become 
greatly  augmented  in  size  and  distended  with  fluid.  These  changes 
act  by  forcing  the  bones  apart,  as  the  swelling  of  a  sponge  placed 
between  them  might  do  after  it  had  imbibed  moisture.  The  reality 
of  these  alterations  receives  a  clinical  illustration  from  those  cases, 
which  are  far  from  uncommon,  in  which  these  changes  are  carried 
to  so  extreme  an  extent,  that  the  power  of  progression  is  materially 
interfered  with  for  a  considerable  time  after  delivery. 

Pelvis  as  a  Whole. — On  looking  at  a  pelvis  as  a  whole,  wo  are  at 
once  struck  with  its  division  into  the  true  and  false  pelvis.  The 
latter  portion  (all  that  is  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis)  is  of  compara- 
tively little  obstetric  importance,  except  in  giving  attachments  to 

1  Researches  in  Obstetrics,  p.  19. 
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the  accessory  muscles  of  parturition,  and  need  not  be  further  con- 
sidered. The  brim  of  the  pelvis  is  a  heart-shaped  opening,  bounded 
by  the  sacrum  behind,  the  linea  ilio-pectinea  on  either  side,  and  the 
symphysis  of  the  pubes  in  front.  All  below  it  forms  the  cavity, 
which  is  bounded  by  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum  behind,  by  the-  inner 
surfaces  of  the  innominate  bones  at  the  sides  and  in  front,  and  by  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  symphysis  pubis.  It  is  in  this  part  of  the 
pelvis  that  the  changes  in  direction  which  the  foetal  head  undergoes 


in  lalior  are  imparted  to  it.      The  lower  border  of  this  canal,  or 

pelvic  outlet  (Fig.  4'1,  is  lozenge -shaped,  is  bounded  by  the  ischiatic 
tuberosities  on  cither  side,  the-  tip  of  the  coccyx  behind,  and  the 
under  surface  of  the  pubic  svinphysid  in  front.  Posteriorly  to  the 
tuberosities  of  the  isehia  the  boundaries  of  the  outlet  are  completed 
by  the  sacro-scialie  ligaments. 

Differences  in  the  two  i&jces. — There  i.s  a  very  marked  difference 


between  the  pelvis  in  the  male  an 

of  the  latter  all  tend  to  facilitate  the  pr 


parturition,     hi  the 
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female  pelvis  (Fig.  5)  all  the  bones  aro  lighter  in  structure,  and  have 
the  points  for  muscular  attachments  much  less  developed.  The  iliac 
bones  are  more  spread  out,  hence  the  greater  breadth  which  is  ob- 
served in  the  female  figure,  and  the  peculiar  eidc-to-side  movement 
which  all  females  have  in  walking.  The  tuberosities  of  the  ischia 
are  lighter  in  structure  and  further  apart,  and  the  rami  of  the  pubes 
also  converge  at  a  much  less  aeule  angle.  This  greater  breadth  of 
the  pubic  arch  gives  one  of  the  most  easily  appreciable  points  of 
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contrast  between  the  male  and  female  pelvis;  the  pubic  arch  in  the 
female  forms  an  angle  of  from  90 J  to  1<J0J,  while  in  the  male  (Fig. 
6)  it  averages  from  ~0'J  to  To^.  The  obturator  foramen  are  more 
triangular  in  shape. 

The  whole  cavity  of  the  female  pelvis  is  wider  and  less  funnel- 
shaiied  than  in  the  male,  the  symphysis  pubis  is  not  so  deep,  and,  as 
the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  does  not  project  so  much,  the  shape 
of  the  pelvic  brim  is  more  oval  than  heart -shaped.  These  differences 
between  the  male  and  female  pelves  are  probably  due  to  the  presence 
of  the  female  genital  organs  in  the  true  pelvis,  tlie  growth  of  which 
increases  its  development  in  width.  In  proof  of  this,  Schrceder  states 
that  in  women  with  congenially  defective  internal  organs,  and  in 
women  who  have  had  both  ovaries  removed  early  in  life,  the  pelvis 
lias  always  more  or  less  of  the  masculine  type. 

Measurements  of  the  Pelvis. — The  measurements  of  the  pelvis  that 
arc  of  most  importance  from  an  obstetric  point  of  view,  are  taken 
between  various  points  directly  opposite  to  each  other,  and  are  known 
as  the  diameters  of  the  pelvis.  Those  of  the  true  pelvis  are  the  dia- 
meters which  it  is  especially  important  to  fix  in  our  memories,  and 
it  is  customary  to  describe  three  in  works  on  obstetrics — the  antero- 
posterior or  conjugate,  the  oblique,  and  the  transverse — although  of 
course  the  measurements  may  be  taken  at  any  opposing  points  in 
the  circumference  of  the  bones.  The  ante.ro-posterior  (sacro-pubic), 
at  the  brim  (Fig.  7),  is  taken  from  the  upper  part  of  the  posterior 
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surface  of  ilic  symphysis  pubis  to 
the  centre  oft  he  promontory  of  the 
sacrum  ;  in  the  cavity,  from  the 
centre  of  the  symphysis  pubis  to* 
corresponding  point  in  the  body  of 
the  third  piece  of  the  snerum;  and 
at  the  outlet  (coccy-pubic),  from 
the  lower  border  of  the  symphysis 
pubis  to  the  tip  of  the  coccyx. 
The  oblique,  at  the  brim,  is  taken 
from  the  Facro-iliac  joint  on  either 
side  to  a  point  of  the  brim  corres- 
ponding with  the  ilio-peclinealem- 
inouce(tliat  starling  from  the  right 
sacro- iliac  joint  being  called  the 
right  oblique,  that  from  the  left, 
the  left  oblique);  in  the  cavity  a 
similar  measurement  is  made  at  the 
same  level  as  the  conjugate;  while 
at  the  outlctannbliqucdiameteris 
not  usually  measured.  The  trans- 
vers-:  is  taken  at  t lie  brim,  from  a 
point  midway  between  the  sacro- 
iliac joint  and  the  ilio-pectiueal 
eminence  to  a  corresponding  poiut 
at  the  opposite  side  of  (he  brim; 
in  the  cavity  from  points  in  the 
same  plane  as  the  conjugate  and 
oblique  diameters;  and  at  tbe 
outlet,  from  the  eenlre  of  the  inner 
border  of  one  ischial  tuberosity  to 
that  of  the  other.  The  measure- 
ment*  given  by  various  writers 
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differ  considerably,  and  vary  somewhat  in  different  pelves.  Taking 
the  average  of  a  large  number,  the  following  may  be  given  as  the 
standard  measurements  of  the  female  pelvis : — 

Aniero-po^ttfrior.         Oblique.  Transverse, 

in.  iu.  in. 

Brim 4.25  4.8  5.2 

Cavity 4.7  5.2  4.75 

Outlet 5.0  —  4.2 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  lengths  of  the  corresponding  dia- 
meters at  different  places  vary  greatly;  thus  while  the  transverse 
is  longest  at  the  brim,  the  oblique  is  longest  in  the  cavity,  and  the 
antero-posterior  at  the  outlet.  It  will  be  subsequently  seen  that 
this  fact  is  of  great  practical  importance  in  studying  the  mecha- 
nism of  delivery,  for  the  head  in  its  descent  through  the  pelvis  alters 
its  position  in  such  a  way  as  to  adapt  itself  to  the  largest  diameter 
of  the  pelvis;  thus  as  it  passes  through  the  cavity  it  lies  in  the 
oblique  diameter,  and  then  rotates  so  as  to  be  expelled  in  the  antero- 
posterior diameter  of  the  outlet. 

Diameters  as  altered  by  Soft  Parts. — In  thinking  of  these  measure- 
ments of  the  pelvis,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  are  taken  in 
the  dried  bones,  and  that  they  are  considerably  moditied  during  life 
by  the  soft  parts.  This  is  especially  the  case  at  the  brim,  where  the 
projection  of  the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles  lessens  the  transverse 
diameter  about  half  an  inch,  while  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of 
the  brim,  and  all  the  diameters  of  the  cavity,  are  lessened  by  a 
quarter  of  an  inch.  The  right  oblique  diameter  of  the  brim  is>  even 
in  the  dried  pelvis,  found  to  be,  on  an  average,  slightly  longer  than 
the  left;  probably  on  account  of  the  increased  development  of  the 
right  side  of  the  pelvis  from  the  greater  use  made  of  the  right  leg; 
but  in  addition  to  this,  the  left  oblique  diameter  is  somewhat  lessened 
during  life  by  the  presence  of  the  rectum  on  the  left  side.  The 
advantage  gained  by  the  comparatively  frequent  passage  of  the  head 
through  the  pelvis  in  the  right  oblique  diameter  is  thus  explained. 

Other  Measurements. — There  are  one  or  two  other  measurements 
of  the  true  pelvis  which  are  sometimes  given,  but  which  are  of  sec- 
ondary importance.  One  of  these,  the  sacro-cotyloid  diameter,  is  that 
between  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  and  a  point  immediately 
above  the  cotyloid  cavity,  and  averages  from  3.4  to  3.5  inches.  An- 
other, called  by  Wood  the  lower  or  inclined  conjugate  diameter,  is 
that  between  the  centre  of  the  lower  margin  of  the  symphysis  pubis 
and  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  and  averages  half  an  inch  more 
than  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  brim.  These  measurements 
are  chiefly  of  importance  in  relation  to  certain  pelvic  deformities. 

External  Measurements. — The  external  measurements  of  the  pelvis 
are  of  no  real  consequence  in  normal  parturition,  but  they  may  help 
us,  in  certain  cases,  to  estimate  the  existence  and  amount  of  deformi- 
ties. Those  which  are  generally  given  are :  Between  the  anterior- 
superior  iliac  spines,  10  inches ;  between  the  central  points  of  the 
crests  of  the  ilia,  10 \  inches;  between  the  spinous  process  of  the  last 
lumbar  vertebra  and  the  upper  part  of  the  symphysis  pubis  (external 
conjugate),  7  inches. 
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Planes  of  the  Pelvis. — By  the  planes  of  the  pelvis  are  meant  imagi- 
nary levels  at  any  portion  of  its  circumference.  If  we  were  to  cut 
out  a  piece  of  cardboard  so  as  to  fit  the  pelvic  cavity,  and  place  it 
either  at  the  brim  or  elsewhere,  it  would  represent  the  pelvic  plane 
at  that  particular  part,  and  it  is  obvious  that  we  may  conceive 
as  many  planes  as  we  desire.  Observation  of  the  angle  which  the 
pelvic  planes  form  with  the  horizon  shows  the  great  obliquity  at 
which  the  pelvis  is  placed  in  regard  to  the  spinal  column.  Thus 
the  angle  abi  (Fig.  9)  represents  the  inclination  to  the  horizon  of 
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l'laix  h  of  the  lVlvis  with  Horizon. 
Horizon.  od.    Vertical  line. 

Anglo  of  incliuati  m  of  pelvis  to  horizon,  equal  to  HO3. 

Angle  of  inclination  of  pelvis  to  ttpiual  column,  equal  to  l.'tC>°. 

Anglo  of  inclination  of  tacrum  to  spinal  column,  equal  to  13^. 
Axii)  of  pelvic  title t.  L  m.     Mid  plane  in  the  middle  line. 


N.     Lowcet  point  of  in  id  plauo  of  ischium. 


the  plane  of  the  pelvic  brim,  I  B,  and  is  estimated  to  be  about  60°, 
while  the  angle  which  the  same  plane  forms  with  the  vertebral 
column  is  about  150  \  The  plane  of  the  outlet  forms,  with  the 
coccyx  in  its  usual  position,  an  angle  with  the  horizon  of  about  11°, 
but  which  varies  greatly  with  the  movements  of  the  tip  of  coccyx, 
and  the  degree  to  which  it  is  pushed  back  during  parturition.  These 
figures  must  only  be  taken  as  giving  an  approximative  idea  of  the 
inclination  of  the  pelvis  to  the  spinal  column,  and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  degree  of  inclination  varies  considerably  in  the  same 
female  at  different  times,  in  accordance  with  the  position  of  the  body. 
During  pregnancy  especially,  the  obliquity  of  the  brim  is  lessened  by 
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the  patient  throwing  herself  backwards  in  order  to  support  more 
easily  the  weight  of  the  gravid  uterus.  The  height  of  trie  promon- 
tory of  the  sacrum  above  the  upper  margin  of  the  symphysis  pubis 
is  on  an  average  about  3f  inches,  and  a  line  passing  horizontally 
backwards  from  the  latter  point  would  impinge  on  the  junction  of 
the  second  and  third  coccygeal  bones. 

Axes  of  the  Parturient  Canal. — By  the  axis  of  the  pelvis  is  meant 
an  imaginary  line  which  indicates  the  direction  which  the  fcetus 
takes  during  its  expulsion.     The  axis  of  the  brim  (Fig.  10)  is  a  line 
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Axes  of  the  Pelris. 
a.  Axis  of  a  superior  plane.  b.  Axis  of  raid  plane.  c.  Axis  of  Inferior  plane. 

D.  Axis  of  canal.  b.  Horizon. 

drawn  pcrj>endicular  to  its  plane,  which  would  extend  from  the  um- 
bilicus to  about  the  apex  of  the  coccyx ;  the  axis  of  the  outlet  of  the 
bony  pelvis  intersects  this,  and  extends  from  the  centre  of  the  pro- 
montory of  the  sacrum  to  midway  between  the  tuberosities  of  the 
ischia.  The  axis  of  the  entire  pelvic  canal  is  represented  by  the  sum 
of  the  axes  of  an  indefinite  number  of  planes  at  different  levels  of 
the  }>elvic  cavity,  which  forms  an  irregular  parabolic  line,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  accompanying  diagram  (Fig.  10,  a  d). 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  it  is  not  the  axis  of  the 
bony  pelvis  alone  that  is  of  importance  in  obstetrics.  We  must 
always,  in  considering  this  subject,  remember  that  the  general  axis 
of  the  parturient  canal  (Fig.  11)  also  includes  that  of  the  uterine 
cavity  al>ove,  and  of  the  soft  parts  below.  These  are  variable  in 
direction  according  to  circumstances;  and  it  is  only  the  axis  of  that 
portion  of  the  parturient  canal  extending  between  the  plane  of  the 
pelvic  brim  ana  a  plane  between  the  lower  edge  of  the  pubic  sym- 
physis and  the  base  of  the  ooccyx  that  is  fixed.     The  axis  of  the 
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lower  part  of  the  c.inal  will  vary  according  to  the  amount  of  disten- 
sion of  the  perineum  during  labor;  but  when  this  is  si  retched  to 
its  utmost,  just  before  the  expulsion  of  the  head,  the  axis  of  the  plane 


between  the  edge  of  the  distended  perineum  and  the  lower  border  of 
the  symphysis,  looks  nearly  directly  forwards.     The  axis  of  the  ute- 
rine cavity  generally  corresponds  with  that  of  the  pelvic  brim,  but 
it  may  be  much  altered  by  abnor- 
*'10- 12-  mal  positions  of  the  uterus,  such  as 

anteversion  from  laxity  of  the  abdo- 
minal walls.  The  foetus,  under  such 
circumstances,  will  not  enier  the 
brim  in  ils  proper  axis,  and  diffi- 
culties in  the  labor  arise.  A  knowl- 
edge of  the  general  direction  of 
the  pariurient  canal  is  of  great  im- 
portance in  practical  midwifery 
in  guiding  us  to  the  introduction 
of  the  hand  or  instruments  in  ob 
stctric  operations,  and  in  showing 
us  how  to  obviate  difficulties  aris- 
ing from  such  accidental  deviations 
of  the  uterus  as  have  been  just 
alluded  to. 
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Cavity  of  the  Pelvis. — The  arrangements  of  the  bones  in  the  interior 
of  the  pelvic  canal  (Fig.  12)  are  important  in  relation  to  the  mechanism 
of  delivery.  A  line  passing  between  the  spine  of  the  ischium  and  tlie 
i Ho- pectineal  eminence  divides  the  inner  surface  of  ischial  bone  into 
two  smooth  plane  surfaces,  which  have  received  the  name  of  the  planes 
of  the  ischium.  Two  other  planes  are  formed  by  the  inner  surfaces  of 
the  pubic  bone3  in  front  and  by  the  upper  portion  of  the  sacrum  be- 
hind, both  having  a  direction  downwards  and  backwards.  In  study- 
ing the  mechanism  of  delivery,  it  will  be  seen  that  many  obstetricians 
attribute  to  these  planes,  in  conjunction  with  the  spine  of  the  ischium, 
a  very  important  influence  in  effecting  rotation  of  the  fcetal  head 
from  the  oblique  to  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  pelvis. 

Development  of  the  Pelvis. — The  peculiarities  of  the  pelvis  during 
infancy  and  childhood  are  of  interest  as  leading  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  form  observed  during  adult  life  is  impressed 
upon  it.     The  sacrum  in  the  pelvis  of  the  child  (Fig.  13)  is  less  de- 


veloped transversely,  and  is  much  less  deeply  curved  than  in  the 
adult.  The  pubes  is  also  much  shorter  from  side  to  side,  and  the 
pubic  arch  is  an  acute  angle.  The  result  of  this  narrowness  of  both 
the  pubes  and  sacrum  is  that  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  pelvic 
brim  is  shorter  instead  of  longer  than  the  antero-posterior.  The  sides 
of  the  pelvis  have  a  tendency  to  parallelism,  as  well  as  the  antero- 
posterior walls  ;  and  this  is  stated  by  Wood  to  be  ft  peculiar  charac- 
teristic of  the  infantile  pelvis.  The  iliac  bones  are  not  spread  out  as 
in  adult  life,  so  that  the  centres  of  the  crests  of  the  ilium  are  not 
more  distant  from  each  other  than  the  anterior  superior  spines.  The 
cavity  of  the  true  pelvis  is  small,  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischia  are 
proportionately  nearer  to  each  other  than  they  afterwards  become ; 
the  pelvic  viscera  are  consequently  crowded  up  into  the  abdominal 
cavity,  which  is,  for  this  reason,  much  more  prominent  in  children 
than  in  adults.  The  bones  are  soft  and  semi -cartilaginous  until  after 
the  period  of  puberty,  and  yield  readily  to  the  mechanical  influences 
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to  which  they  are  subjected  ;  ami  the  three  divisions  of  the  innomi- 
nate bone  remain  separate  until  about  the  twentieth  year. 

As  the  child  grows  older  the  trimsverse  development  of  the  sacrum 
increases,  and  the  pelvis  begins  to  assume  more  and  more  of  the  adult 
shape.  The  mere  growth  of  the  bones,  however,  is  not  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  change  in  the  shape  of  the  pelvis,  and  it  has  been 
well  shown  by  Duncan  that  this  is  chiefly  produced  by  the  pressure 
to  which  the  bones  are  subjected  during  early  life.  The  iliac  bones 
are  acted  upon  by  two  principal  and  opposing  forces.  One  Js  the 
weight  of  the  body  above,  which  acts  vertically  upon  the  sacral  ex- 
tremity of  the  iliac  beam  through  the  strong  posterior  sacro-lliac 
ligaments,  and  tends  to  throw  the  lower  or  acetabular  ends  of  the 
sacro-cotyloid  beams  outwards.  This  outward  displacement,  how- 
ever, is  resisted,  partly  by  the  junction  between  the  two  acetabular 
ends  at  the  front  of  the  pelvis,  but  chiefly  by  the  opposing  force, 
which  is  the  upward  pressure  of  the  lower  extremities  through  the 
femurs.  The  result  of  these  counteracting  forces  is  that  the  still 
soft  bones  bend  near  their  junction  with  the  sacrum ;  and  thus  the 
greater  transverse  development  of  the  pelvic  brim  characteristic  of 
adult  life  is  established.  In  treating  of  pelvic  deformities  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  same  forces  applied  to  diseased  and  softened  bones  ex- 
plain the  peculiarities  of  form  that  they  assume. 

Pelvi-*  in  Diffarml  Raws, — The  researches  that  have  been  made  on 
the  differences  of  the  pelvis  in  different  races  prove  that  these  are 
not  so  great  as  might  have  been  expected.  Joulin  pointed  out  that 
in  all  human  pelves  the  transverse  diameter  was  larger  than  the 
antero- posterior,  while  ihe  reverse  was  the  case  in  all  the  lower 
animals,  even  in  the  highest  simne.  This  observation  has  been  more 
recently  confirmed  by  Von  Franque,1  who  Las  made  careful  measure- 
ments of  the  pelvis  in  various  races.  In  the  pelvis  of  the  gorilla 
the  oval  form  of  the  brim,  resulting  from  the  increased  length  of  the 
conjugate  diameter,  was  very  marked.  In  certain  races  there  is  so 
far  a  tendency  to  nnimality  of  type,  that  the  difference  between  the 
transverse  and  conjugate  diameters  is  much  less  than  in  European 
women,  but  is  not  sufficiently  marked  to  enable  us  to  refer  any  given 
pelvis  to  a  particular  race.  Von  Frauque  makes  the  general  obser- 
vation that  the  size  of  the  pelvis  increases  from  South  to  North,  but 
that  the  conjugate  diameter  increases  in  proportion  to  the  transverse 
in  southern  races. 

Soft  Parts  in  Connection  v-ith  Pelvis. — In  closing  the  description  of 
the  pelvis,  the  attention  of  the  student  must  be  directed  to  the,  mus- 
cular and  other  structures  which  cover  it.  It  has  already  been 
pointed  out  that  the  measurements  of  the  pelvic  diameters  are  con- 
siderably lessened  by  the  soft  parts,  which  also  influence  parturition 
in  other  ways.  Thus  attached  to  the  crests  of  the  ilia  are  strong 
muscles  which  not  only  support  the  enlarged  uterus  during  pregnancy, 
but  are  powerful  accessory  muscles  in  labor  :  m  the  pelvic  cavity  are 
the  obturator  and  piriformis  muscles  lining  it  on  cither  side  ;   the 

l  BauWoM'll  Bdtrtlge,  1807. 
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pelvic  cellular  tissue  and  fasciae;  the  rectum  and  bladder;  the  vessels 
and  nerves,  pressure  on  which  often  gives  rise  to  cramps  and  pains 
during  pregnancy  and  labor ;  while  below  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis  is 
closed,  and  its  axis  directed  forwards  by  the  numerous  muscles  form- 
ing the  floor  of  the  pelvis  and  perineum. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  FEMALE  GENERATIVE  ORGANS. 

Division  according  to  Function. — The  reproductive  organs  in  the 
female  are  conveniently  divided,  according  to  their  function,  into : 
1,  The  external  or  copulative  organs,  which  arc  chiefly  concerned  in 
the  act  of  insemination,  and  arc  only  of  secondary  importance  in  par- 
turition :  they  include  all  the  organs  situated  externally  which  form 
the  vulva ;  and  the  vagina,  which  is  placed  internally  and  forms  the 
canal  of  communication  between  the  uterus  and  the  vulva.  2,  The 
internal  or  formative  organs :  they  include  the  ovaries,  which  are 
the  most  important  of  all,  as  being  those  in  which  the  ovule  is  formed ; 
the  Fallopian  tubes,  through  which  the  ovule  is  carried  to  the  uterus; 
and  the  uterus,  in  which  the  impregnated  ovule  is  lodged  and  de- 
veloped. 

1.  The  external  organs  consist  of: — 

Jfons  Veneris. — The  mons  veneris,  a  cushion  of  adipose  and  fibrous 
tissue  which  forms  a  rounded  projection  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
vulva.  It  is  in  relation  above  with  the  lower  part  of  the  hypogas- 
tric region,  from  which  it  is  often  separated  by  a  furrow,  and  below 
it  is  continuous  with  the  labia  majora  on  either  side.  It  lies  over 
the  symphysis  and  horizontal  rami  of  the  pubes.  After  puberty  it 
is  covered  with  hair.  On  its  integument  are  found  the  openings  of 
numerous  sweat  and  sebaceous  glands. 

Labia  Majora. — The  labia  majora  form  two  symmetrical  sides  to 
the  longitudinal  aperture  of  the  vulva.  They  have  two  surfaces, 
one  external,  of  ordinary  integument,  covered  with  hair,  and  another 
internal,  of  smooth  mucous  membrane,  in  apposition  with  the  corre- 
sponding portion  of  the  opposite  labium,  and  separated  from  the  ex- 
ternal surface  by  a  free  convex  border.  They  are  thicker  in  front, 
where  they  run  into  the  mons  veneris,  and  thinner  behind,  where 
they  are  united,  in  front  of  the  perineum,  by  a  thin  fold  of  integu- 
ment called  the  fourchette,  which  is  almost  invariably  ruptured  in 
the  first  labor.  In  the  virgin  the  labia  are  closely  in  apposition,  and 
conceal  the  rest  of  the  generative  organs.  After  child-bearing  they 
become  more  or  less  separated  from  each  other,  and  in  the  agea  they 
waste,  and  the  internal  nymphae  protrude  through  them.    Both  their 
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cutaneous  and  mucous  surfaces  contain  a  large  number  of  sebaceous 
glands,  opening  either  directly  on  the  surface  or  into  the  hair  folli- 
cles. In  structure  the  labia  are  composed  of  connective  tissue,  con- 
taining a  varying  amount  of  fat,  and  parallel  with  their  external 
surface  arc  placed  tolerably  close  plexuses  of  clastic  tissue,  inter- 
spersed with  regularly  arranged  smooth  muscular  fibres.  These  fibres 
are  described  by  Brooa  as  forming  a  membranous  sac,  resembling 
the  dartos  of  the  scrotum,  to  which  the  labia  majora  are  analogous. 
Towards  its  upper  and  narrower  end  this  sac  is  continuous  with  the 
external  inguinal  ring,  and  in  it  terminate  some  of  the  fibres  of  the 
round  ligament.  The  analogy  with  the  scrotum  is  further  borne 
out  by  the  occasional  hernial  protrusion  of  the  ovary  into  the  labium, 
corresponding  to  the  normal  descent  of  the  testis  in  the  male. 

Labia  Minora. — The  labia  minora,  or  nymph je,  are  two  folds  of 
mucous  membrane,  commencing  below,  on  either  side,  about  the 
centre  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  labium  externum  ;  they  converge 
as  they  proceed  upwards,  bifurcating  as  they  approach  each  other. 
The  lower  branch  of  this  bifurcation  is  attached  to  the  clitoris,  while 
the  upper  and  larger  unites  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  and 
forms  a  fold  round  the  clitoris,  known  as  its  prepuce.  The  nymplne 
are  usually  entirely  concealed  by  the  labia  majora,  but  after  child- 
bearing  and  in  old  age  they  project  somewhat  beyond  them;  then 
they  lose  their  delicate  pink  color  and  soft  texture,  and  become 
brown,  dry,  and  like  skin  in  appearance.  This  is  especially  the  case 
in  some  of  the  negro  races,  in  whom  they  form  long  projecting  folds 
called  the  apron. 

The  surfaces  of  the  nymphrc  are  covered  with  a  tesselatcd  epithe- 
lium, and  over  them  arc  distributed  a  lame  number  of  vascular 
papilla?,  somewhat  enlarged  at  their  extremities,  and  sebaceous 
glands,  which  are  more,  numerous  on  their  internal  surfaces.  The 
latter  secrete  an  odorous,  cheesy  matter,  which  lubricates  the  surface 
of  the  vulva,  and  prevents  its  folds  adhering  to  each  other.  The 
nymplne  are  composed  of  trabicuhe  of  connective  tissue,  containing 
muscular  fibres. 

Clitoris. — The  clitoris  is  a  small  erectile  tubercle  situated  about 
half  an  inch  below  the  anterior  commissure  of  tin*  labia  majora.  It 
is  the  analogue  of  the  penis  in  the  male,  and  is  similar  to  it  in  struc- 
ture, consisting  of  a  corpus  cavernosum,  the  two  halves  of  which  are 
separated  by  a  fibrous  septum.  The  crura  are  covered  by  the  ischio- 
cavernous muscles,  which  serve  the  same  purpose  as  in  the  male.  It 
has  also  a  suspensory  ligament.  The  corpora  cavernosa  are  composed 
of  a  vascular  plexus  with  numerous  transversing  muscular  fibres. 
The  arteries  are  derived  from  the  perineal  artery,  and  give  a  branch, 
the  cavernous,  to  each  half  of  the  organ  :  there  is  also  a  dorsal  artery 
distributed  to  the  prepuce.  According  to  (iussenbauer  these  caver- 
nous arteries  pour  their  blood  directly  into  large  veins,  and  a  liner 
venous  plexus  near  the  surface  receives  arterial  blood  from  small 
arterial  branches.  By  these  arrangements  the  erection  of  the  organ 
which  takes  place  during  sexual  excitement  is  favored.  The  nervous 
supply  of  the  clitoris  is  large,  being  derived  from  the  internal  pudic 
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nerve,  which  supplies  branches  to  the  corpora  cavernosa,  and  termi- 
nates in  the  glands  and  prepuce,  where  Paccinian  corpuscles  and  ter- 
minal bulbs  are  to  be  found.  On  this  account  the  clitoris  has  been 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  chief  seat  of  voluptuous  sensation  in  the 
female. 

Vestibule. — The  vestibule  is  a  triangular  space,  bounded  at  its  apex 
by  the  clitoris,  and  on  either  side  by  the  folds  of  the  nympha3.  It  is 
smooth,  and,  unlike  the  rest  of  the  vulva,  is  destitute  of  sebaceous 
glands,  although  there  are  several  groups  of  muciparous  glands  open- 
ing on  its  surface.  At  the  centre  of  the  base  of  the  triangle  which 
is  formed  by  the  upper  edge  of  the  opening  of  the  vagina,  is  a  promi- 
nence, distant  about  an  inch  from  the  clitoris,  on  which  is  the  orifice 
of  the  urethra.  This  prominence  can  be  readily  made  out  by  the 
finger,  and  the  depression  upon  it — leading  to  the  urethra — is  of  im- 
portance as  our  guide  in  passing  the  female  catheter.  This  little 
operation  ought  to  be  performed  without  exposing  the  patient,  and 
it  is  done  in  several  ways.  The  easiest  is  to  place  the  tip  of  the 
index  finger  of  the  left  hand  (the  patient  lying  on  her  back)  on  the 
apex  of  the  vestibule,  and  slip  it  gently  down  until  we  feel  the  bulb 
of  the  urethra,  and  the  dimple  of  its  oriiice,  which  is  generally  readily 
found.  If  there  is  any  difficulty  in  finding  the  orifice,  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  it  is  placed  immediately  below  the  sharp  edge  of  the 
lower  border  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  which  will  guide  us  to  it.  The 
catheter  (and  a  male  elastic  catheter  is  always  the  best,  especially 
during  labor,  when  the  urethra  is  apt  to  be  stretched)  is  then  passed 
under  the  thigh  of  the  patient,  and  directed  to  the  orifice  of  the 
urethra  by  the  finger  of  the  left  hand,  which  is  placed  upon  it.  We 
must  be  careful  that  the  instrument  is  really  passed  into  the  urethra, 
and  not  into  the  vagina.  It  is  advisable  to  have  a  few  feet  of  elastic 
tubing  attached  to  the  end  of  the  catheter,  so  that  the  urine  can  be 

1>assed  into  a  vessel  under  the  bed  without  uncovering  the  patient, 
f  the  patient  be  on  her  side,  in  the  usual  obstetric  position,  the  ope- 
ration can  be  more  readily  performed  by  placing  the  tip  of  the  finger 
in  the  vagina  and  feeling  its  upper  edge.  The  orifice  of  the  urethra 
lies  immediately  above  this,  and  if  the  catheter  be  slipped  along  the 
palmar  surface  of  the  finger,  it  can  generally  be  inserted  without 
much  trouble.  If,  however,  as  is  often  the  case  during  labor,  the 
parts  arc  much  swollen,  it  may  be  difficult  to  find  the  aperture,  and 
it  is  then  always  better  to  look  for  the  opening  than  to  hurt  the 
patient  by  long-continued  efforts  to  feel  it.  [In  this  country,  the 
instrument  is  almost  always  introduced  when  possible,  with  the 
woman  on  her  back. — Ed.] 

Urethra. — The  urethra  is  a  canal  1 J  inches  in  length,  and  it  is  in- 
timately connected  with  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  through 
which  it  may  be  felt.  It  it  composed  of  muscular  and  erectile  tissue, 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  extreme  dilatability,  a  property  which  is 
turned  to  practical  account  in  some  of  the  operations  for  stone  in  the 
female  bladder. 

Orifice  of  the  Vagina. — The  orifice  of  the  vagina  is  situated  imme- 
diately below  the  bulb  of  the  urethra.     In  virgins  it  is  a  circular 
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opening,  but  in  women  who  have  borne  children  or  practised  sexual 
intercourse,  it  is,  in  the  undistended  state,  a  vertical  fissure.  In 
virgins  it  is  generally  more  or  less  blocked  up  by  a  fold  of  mucous 
membrane,  containing  some  cellular  tissue  and  muscular  fibres,  with 
vessels  and  nerves,  which  is  known  as  the  hymen.  This  is  most 
often  crescentic  in  shaj>e,  with  the  concavity  of  the  crescent  looking 
upwards ;  sometimes,  however,  it  is  circular  with  a  central  opening, 
or  cribriform ;  or  it  may  even  be  entirely  imperforate,  and  this  gives 
rise  to  the  retention  of  the  menstrual  secretion.  These  varieties  of 
form  depend  on  the  peculiar  mode  of  development  of  the  fold  of 
vaginal  mucous  membrane  which  blocks  up  the  orifice  of  the  vagina 
in  the  foetus,  and  from  which  the  hymen  is  formed.  The  density  of 
the  membrane  also  varies  in  different  individuals.  Most  usually  it 
is  very  slight,  so  as  to  be  ruptured  in  the  first  sexual  approaches,  or 
even  by  some  accidental  circumstance,  such  as  stretching  the  limbs, 
so  that  its  absence  cannot  be  taken  as  evidence  of  want  of  chastity. 
A  knowledge  of  this  fact  is  of  considerable  importance  from  a  medi- 
co-legal point  of  view.  Sometimes  it  is  so  tough  as  to  prevent  inter- 
course altogether,  and  may  require  division  by  the  knife  or  scissors 
before  this  can  be  effected  ;  and  at  others  it  rather  unfolds  than  rup- 
tures, so  that  it  may  exist  even  after  impregnation  has  been  effected, 
and  it  has  been  met  with  intact  in  women  who  have  habitually  led 
unchaste  lives.  In  a  few  rare  cases  it  has  even  formed  an  obstacle 
to  delivery,  and  has  required  incision  during  labor. 

Caruncuhe  Myrtiformes. — The  carunculse  myrtiformes  are  small 
fleshy  tubercles,  varying  from  two  to  five  in  number,  situated  round 
the  orifice  of  the  vagina,  and  which  are  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
remains  of  the  ruptured  hymen.  Sehroedcr,  however,  maintains  that 
they  are  only  formed  after  child-bearing  in  consequence  of  parts  of 
the  hymen  having  been  destroyed  by  the  injuries  received  during 
the  passage  of  the  child. 

Yulvo-va</hial  Glands. — Near  the  posterior  part  of  the  vaginal 
orifice,  and  below  the  superficial  perineal  fascia,  are  situated  two 
conglomerate  glands  which  arc  the  analogues  of  Cowper's  glands  in 
the  male.  Each  of  these  is  about  the  size  and  shape  of  an  almond, 
and  is  contained  in  a  cellular  fibrous  envelope.  Internallv  thev  are 
of  a  vellowish- white  color,  and  are  composed  of  a  number  of  lobules 
separated  from  each  other  by  prolongations  of  the  external  envelope. 
These  give  origin  to  separate  ducts  which  unite  into  a  common  canal, 
about  half  an  inch  in  length,  which  opens  in  front  of  the  attached 
edge  of  the  hvmen  in  virtrins,  and  in  married  women  at  the  base  of 
one  of  the  caruncuhe  myrtiformes.  According  to  Iluguier,  the  size 
of  the  glands  varies  much  in  different  women,  and  thev  appear  to 
have  some  connection   with  the   ovarv.  as  he  has  alwavs  found  the 

*  * 

largest  gland  to  be  on  the  same  side  as  the  largest  ovary.  They 
secrete  a  glairy,  tenacious  fluid,  which  is  ejected  in  jets  during  the 
sexual  orgasm,  probably  through  the  spasmodic  action  of  the  peri- 
neal muscles.  At  other  times  their  secretion  serves  the  purpose  of 
lubricating  the  vulva,  and  thus  preserves  the  sensibility  of  its  mucous 
membrane. 
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Fossa  Kavitularis. — Immediately  behind  the  hymen  in  the  unmar- 
ried, and  between  it  and  the  perineum,  is  a  small  depression  called 
the  fossa  navicularis,  which  disappears  after  childbearing. 

Perineum. — The  perineum  separates  the  orifice  of  the  vagina  from 
that  of  the  rectum.  It  is  about  1J  inches  in  breadth,  and  is  of  great 
obstetric  interest,  not  only  as  supporting  the  internal  organs  from 
below,  but  because  of  its  action  in  labor.  It  is  largely  stretched  and 
distended  by  the  presenting  part  of  the  child ;  and  if  unusually  tough 
and  unyielding,  may  retard  delivery,  or  it  may  be  torn  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  thus  giving  rise  to  various  subsequent  troubles. 

Vascular  Supply  of  the  Vulva. — The  structures  described  above 
together  form  the  vulva,  and  they  are  remarkable  for  their  abundant 
vascular  and  nervous  supply.  The  former  constitutes  an  erectile 
tissue  similar  to  that  which  has  already  been  described  in  the  cli- 
toris, and  which  is  especially  marked  about  the  bulb  of  the  vestibule 
(Fig.  14).     From  this  point,   and  extending  on  either  side  of  the 


vagina,  there  is  a  well-marked  plexus  of  convoluted  veins,  which,  in 
their  distended  state,  are  likened  by  Dr.  Arthur  Farro  to  a  filled 
leech.  The  erection  of  the  erectile  tissue,  as  well  as  that  of  theclitoris, 
is  brought  about  under  excitement,  as  in  the  male,  by  the  compression 
of  the  efferent  veins  by  the  contraction  of  the  ischiocavernous  mus- 
cles, and  by  that  of  a  thin  layer  of  muscular  tissues  surrounding  the 
orifice  of  the  vagina,  and  described  as  the  constrictor  vaginas. 
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Vaijina. — The  vagina  is  the  canal  wliich  forms  the  communication 
between  the  external  and  internal  generative  organs,  through  which 
the  semen  passes  to  reach  the  uterus,  the  menses  flow,  and  the  foetus 
is  expelled.  Roughly  speaking,  it  lies  in  the  axis  of  the  pelvis,  but 
its  opening  is  placed  anterior  to  the  axis  of  the  pelvic  outlet,  so  that 
its  lower  portion  is  curved  forwards.  It  is  narrow  below,  but  dilated 
above,  where  the  cervix  uteri  is  inserted  into  it,  so  that  it  is  more  or 
less  conoidal  in  shape.  Generally  speaking,  its  anterior  and  posterior 
walls  lie  closely  in  contact,  but  they  arc  capable  of  very  wide  dis- 
tension, as  during  the  passage  of  the  foetus.  The  anterior  wall  of 
the  vagina  is  shorter  than  the  posterior,  the  former  measuring  on  an 
average  2£  inches,  the  latter  3  inches;  but  the  length  of  the  canal 
varies  greatly  in  different  subjects  and  under  certain  circumstances. 
In  front  the  vagina  is  closely  connected  with  the  base  of  the  bladder, 
so  that  when  the  vagina  is  prolapsed,  as  often  occurs,  it  drags  the 
bladder  with  it  (Fig.  15);  bcliiud,  it  is  in  relation  with  the  rectum, 


but.  less  intimately ;  laterally  with  the  broad  ligaments  and  pelvic 
fiiseia;  and  superiorly  with  the  lower  portion  of  the  uterus  and  folds 
of  peritoneum  both  before  and  behind.  The  vagina  is  composed  of 
mucous,  muscular,  and  cellular  coats.  The  mucous  lining  is  thrown 
into  numerous  folds.  These  start  from  longitudinal  ridges  which 
exist  on  both  the  anterior  and  posterior  walls,  but  most  distinctly  on 
the  anterior.     They  are  very  numerous  iu  the  youug  and  unmarried, 
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and  greatly  increase  the  sensitive  surface  of  the  vagina.  After  child- 
bearing,  and  in  the  aged,  they  become  atrophied,  but  they  never 
completely  disappear,  and  towards  the  orifice  of  the  vagina,  where 
they  exist  in  greatest  abundance,  they  are  always  to  be  met  with. 
The  whole  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  lined  with  tesselated  epithe- 
lium, and  it  is  covered  with  a  large  number  of  papilla)  either  conical 
or  divided,  which  are  highly  vascular  and  project  into  the  epithelial 
layer.  Unlike  the  vulvar  mucous  membrane,  that  of  the  vagina 
seems  to  be  destitute  of  glands.  Beneath  the  epithelial  layer  is  a 
submucous  tissue  containing  a  large  number  of  elastic  and  some 
muscular  fibres,  derived  from  the  muscular  walls  of  the  vagina.  These 
are  strong  and  well-developed,  especially  toward  the  ostium  vaginra. 
They  consist  of  two  layers — an  internal  longitudinal,  and  an  external 
circular — with  oblique  decussating  fibres  connecting  the  two.  Below 
they  are  attached  to  the  ischio-pubic  rami,  and  above  they  are  con- 
tinuous with  the  muscular  coat  of  the  uterus.  The  muscular  tissue 
of  the  vagina  increases  in  thickness  during  pregnancy,  but  to  a  much 
less  degree  than  that  of  the  uterus.  Its  vascular  arrangements,  like 
those  of  the  vulva,  are  such  as  to  constitute  an  erectile  tissue.  The 
arteries  form  an  intricate  network  around  the  tube,  and  eventually 
end  in  a  submucous  capillary  plexus,  from  which  twigs  pass  to  supply 
the  papillae;  these  again  give  origin  to  venous  radicles  which  unite 
into  meshes  freely  interlacing  with  each  other,  and  forming  a  well- 
marked  venous  plexus. 

2.  Internal  Orjans  of  Generation, — The  internal  organs  of  gene- 
ration consist  of  the  uterus,  the  Fallopian  tubes,  and  the  ovaries; 
and  in  connection  with  them  wo  have  to  study  the  various  ligaments 
and  folds  of  peritoneum  which  serve  to  maintain  the  organs  in  posi- 
tion, along  with  certain  accessory  structures.  Physiologically,  the 
most  important  of  all  the  generative  organs  are  the  ovaries,  in  which 
the  ovules  arc  formed,  and  which  dominate  the  entire  reproductive 
life  of  the  female.  The  Fallopian,  tubes  which  convey  the  ovule  to 
the  uterus,  and  the  uterus  itself — whose  main  function  is  to  receive, 
nourish  and  eventually  expel  the  impregnated  product  of  the  ovary — 
may  be  said  to  be,  in  fact,  accessory  to  these  viscera.  Practically, 
however,  as  obstetricians,  we  are  chiefly  concerned  with  the  uterus, 
and  may  conveniently  commence  with  its  description. 

Uterus, — The  uterus  is  correctly  described  as  a  pyriform  organ, 
flattened  from  before  backwards,  consisting  of  the  body,  with  its 
rounded  fundus,  and  the  cervix  which  projects  into  the  upper  part 
of  the  vaginal  canal.  In  the  adult  female  it  is  deeply  situated  in 
the  pelvis,  being  placed  between  the  bladder  in  front  and  the  rectum 
behind,  its  fundus  being  below  the  plane  of  the  pelvic  brim  (Fig.  16). 
It  only  assumes  this  position,  however,  towards  the  period  of  puberty ; 
and  in  the  foetus  it  is  placed  much  higher,  and  lies,  indeed,  entirely 
within  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  It  is  maintained  in  this  position 
partly  by  being  slung  by  its  ligaments,  which  we  shall  subsequently 
study,  and  partly  by  being  supported  from  below  by  the  pelvic  cel- 
lular tissue  and  the  fleshy  column  of  the  vagina.  The  result  is  that 
the  uterus,  in  the  healthy  female,  is  a  perfectly  movable  body,  alter- 
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iri«  itsi  position  to  nuit  the  condition  of  the  surrounding  viscera, 
(W|*!«ia]ly  the  bladder  and  rectum,  which  are  subjected  to  variations 
of  size  iieeording  to  their  fulness  or  emptiness.  When  from  any 
cause — its,  for  example,  some  peri-uterine  inflammation  producing 
ii'iliiwioitH  to  the  surrounding  tcxtnrcs — the  mobility  of  the  organ  is 
interfered  with,  much  distress  ensues,  and  if  pregnancy  supervenes 
more  or  less  serious  consequences  may  result.  Generally  speaking, 
t!m  litem*  m»y  lie  wild  lo  lie  in  a  line  roughly  corresponding  with 
I  he  axis  of  the  pelvic,  lirim,  its  fundus  being  pointed  forwards  and 
itH  cervix  lying  in  siieli  a  direction  that  a  line  drawn  from  it  would 
impinge  on  the  juuotion  between  the  sacrum  and  coccyx.    According 
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downward  displacement  of  the  uterus  drags  the  bladder  along  with  it. 
The  posterior  surface  is  also  convex,  but  more  distinctly  so  than  the 
anterior,  as  may  be  observed  in  looking  at  a  transverse  section  of 
the  organ  (Fig.  17).     It  is  also  covered  by  peritoneum,  the  reflection 


of  which  on  the  rectum  forms  the  cavitv  known  as  Douglas's  pouch. 
The  fundus  is  the  upper  extremity  of  the  uterus,  lying  above  the 
points  of  entry  of  the  Fallopian  tubes.  It  is  only  slightly  rounded 
in  the  virgin,  but  becomes  more  decidedly  and  permanently  rounded 
in  the  woman  who  has  borne  children. 

Dimensions. — Until  the  period  of  puberty  the  uterus  remains  small 
and  undeveloped  (Fig.  18);  after  that  time  it  reaches  the  adult  size, 
at  which  it  remains  until  menstruation  ceases,  when  it  again  atrophica. 
If  the  woman  has  borne  children,  it  always  remains  larger  than  in 


the  nullipara.  In  the  virgin  adult  the  uterus  measures  2J  inches 
from  the  orifice  to  tho  fundus,  *ather  more  than  half  being  taken  up 
by  the  cervix.  *Ite  gr*\est  brcat'ith  Iff  opposite  tlic  insertion  of  the 
Fallopian  tubes;  its  greatest  ttiickne'ss,  about  IlTor  12  lines,  oppo- 
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site  the  centre  of  its  body.  Its  average  weight  is  about  9  or  10 
drachms.  Independently  of  pregnancy,  the  uterus  is  subject  to  great 
alterations  of  size  towards  the  menstrual  period,  when  on  account  of 
the  congestion  then  present,  it  enlarges,  sometimes,  it  is  said,  con- 
siderably. This  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind,  as  this  periodical 
swelling  might  be  taken  for  an  early  pregnancy. 

lieylonal  Divisions. — For  the  purpose  of  description  the  uterus  is 
conveniently  divided  into  the  fundus,  with  its  rouuded  upper  ex- 
tremity, situated  between  the  insertions  at  the  Fallopian  tubes;  the 
hotly,  which  is  bounded  above  by  the  insertion  of  the  Fallopian  tubes, 
and  below  by  the  upper  extremity  of  the  cervix,  and  which  is  the 
part  chiefly  concerned  in  the  reception  and  growth  of  the  ovum  ;  and 
the  cervix,  which  projects  into  the  vagiua,  and  dilates  during  labor 
to  give  passage  to  the  child.  The  cervix  is  conical  in  shape,  measur- 
ing 11  to  12  lines  transverely  at  the  base,  and  6  or  7  in  the  antero- 
posterior direction  ;  while  at  the  apex  it  measures  7  to  8  transversely, 
and  5  antero-posteriorly.  It  projects  about  4  lines  into  the  canal  of 
the  vagina,  the  remainder  of  the  cervix  being  placed  above  the 
reflection  of  the  vaginal  mucous  membrane.  It  varies  much  in  form 
in  the  virgin  and  nulliparous  married  woman,  and  in  the  woman 
who  has  borne  children;  and  the  differences  are  of  importance  in 
the  diagnosis  of  pregnancy  and  uterine  disease.  In  the  virgin  it  is 
regularly  pyramidal  in  shape.  At  its  lower  extremity  is  the  opening 
of  the  external  os  uteri,  forming  a  small  transverse  fissure,  sometimes 
difficult  to  feel,  and  generally  described  as  giving  a  sensation  to  the 
examining  linger  like  the  extremity  of  the  cartilage  at  the  tip  of  the 
nose.  It  is  bounded  by  two  lips,  the  anterior  of  which  is  apparently 
larger  on  account  of  the  position  of  the  uterus.  The  surface  of  the 
cervix,  and  the  borders  o['  the  os,  an?  very  smooth  and  regular. 

(Vkui'I'S  a/frr  (lilhlhirth.—  Aw  women  who  have  borne  children 
these  parts  become  considerably  altered.  The.  cervix  is  no  longer 
conical,  but  is  irregular  in  form  and  shortened.  The  lips  of  the  os 
uteri  become  fissured  and  lobulatcd,  on  account  of  partial  lacerations 
which  have  occurred  durimr  labor.  The  os  is  larger  and  more  irreini- 
lar  in  outline,  and  is  sometimes  sufficiently  patulous  to  admit  the  tip 
of  the  linger.  In  old  age  the  cervix  atrophies,  and  after  the  change 
v\%  life  it  not  uncommonly  entirely  disappears,  so  that  the  orifice  of 
tluv  os  uteri  is  on  a  level  with   the.  roof  of  the  vagina. 

I 'nft  r,,al  Si.rr'nrr  ,-/'  thr  I  7.  #•»/.<?.     The  internal  surface  of  the  uterus 

•  * 

comprises  the  cavities  i^  the  bodv  and  cer\i\  the  former  beinir 
rather  less  than  the  latter  in  length  in  virgin^,  but  about  equal  in 
women  who  have  borne  children  separated  from  each  other  bv 
a  constriction  forming  the  upper  boundary  ot'  ihe  cervical  canal. 
The  cavity  of  the  bodv  is  triangular  in  shape,  ihe  base  of  the  trianirle 
be  in  tr  formed  bv  a  line  joining  ihe  openings  ot'  the  W.looian  tubes, 
its  apex  by  the  upper  orifice  of  the  ccr\i\  or  internal  os,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called.  In  the  virgin  it>  houndario  are  >omc\\  hat  convex, 
projecting  inwards.  After  chiluhcanni:  the\  kv.  une  straight  or 
slightlv  concave.  .  The  rppOsiirr.  surfaces -or  the  «.avi,v  arealwavs  in 
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contact  in  the  healthy  state  or  are  only  separated  from  each  other 
by  u  small  quantity  of  mucus. 

Cavity  of  the  Cervix. — The  cavity  of  the  cervix  is  spindle- shaped 
or  fusiform,  narrower  above  and  below,  at  the  internal  and  external 
its  uteri,  and  somewhat  dilated  between  these  two  points.  It  is  flat- 
tened from  before  backwards,  and  its  opposing  surfaces  also  lie  in 
contact,  but  not  so  closely  as  those  of  the  body.  On  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  is  a  prominent  perpen- 
dicular ridge,  with  a  lesser  one  at  each  side,  from  which  transverse 
ridges  proceed  at  more  or  less  acute  angles.  These  have  received 
the  name  of  the  arbor  vitne.  According  to  Guyon  the  perpendicular 
ridges  are  not  exactly  opposite,  so  that  they  fit  into  each  other,  and 
serve  more  completely  to  fill  up  the  cavity  of  the  cervix,  especially 
towards  the  internal  os  (Fig.  19).  The  arbor  vitre  is  most  distinct 
iu  the  virgin,  and  atrophies  considerably  after  ckildbcaring. 


i  of  Interior  of  CottU.     Enlarged 


The  superior  extremity  of  the  cervical  canal  forms  a  narrow 
isthmus  separating  it  from  the  cavity  of  the  body,  and  measuring 
about  fthsof  an  inch  in  diameter.  Like  the  external  os,  it  contracts 
after  the  cessation  of  menstruation,  and  in  old  age  sometimes  becomes 
entirely  obliterated. 

Structure  of  the  Uterus, — The  uterus  is  composed  of  three  principal 
structures — the  peritoneal,  muscular,  and  mucous  coats.  The  peri- 
toneum forms  an  investment  to  the  greater  part  of  the  organ,  ex- 
tending downwards  in  front  to  the  level  of  the  os  internum,  and 
behind  to  the  top  of  the  vagina,  from  which  points  it  is  reflected 
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Fig.  20. 


upwards  on  the  bladder  and  rectum  respectively.  At  the  sides  the 
peritoneal  investment  is  not  so  extensive,  for  a  little  below  the  level 
of  the  Fallopian  tubes  the  peritoneal  folds  separate  from  each  other, 
forming  the  broad  ligaments  (to  bo  afterwards  described);  here  it  is 
that  the  vessels  and  nerves  supplying  the  uterus  gain  access  to  it. 
At  the  upper  part  of  the  organ  the  peritoneum  is  so  closely  adherent 
to  the  muscular  tissue  that  it  cannot  be  separated  from  it;  below  the 
connection  is  more  loose.     The  mass  of  the  uterine  tissue,  both  in 

the  body  and  cervix,  consists  of 
unstriped  muscular  fibres,  firmly 
united  together  by  nucleated  con- 
nective tissue  and  elastic  fibres. 
The  muscular  fibre  cells  are  large 
and  fusiform,  with  very  attenuated 
extremities,  generally  containing 
in  their  centre  a  distinct  nucleus. 
These  cells,  as  well  as  their  nuclei, 
become  greatly  enlarged  during 
pregnancy  (Fig.  21);  according  to 
Strieker,  this  is  only  the  case  with 
the  muscular  fibres  which  play  an 
important  part  in  the  expulsion  of  the  fcetus,  those  of  the  outermost 
and  innermost  la  vers  not  sharing  in  the  increase  of  size.1  In  addi- 
ti<>ii  to  these  developed  fibres  there  are,  especially  near  the  mucous 
coat,  a  number  of  round  elementary  corpuscles,  which  are  believed 


Magculttr  Fibiv»  of  unimpregnatod  l* torus. 
(After  Furre.) 

a.  Fibr-'H  united  by  connective   tissue,     b. 
8ep:ir;ito  fibre*  :iu<l  elementary  corputclc*. 


Fi-.  21. 


I»ev«»b»i»'-d  Muscular  Fibn-n  from  tho  Gravid  Uterus.    (After  Wa^nor.) 

by  "Pr.  Farrc2  to  be  the  elementary  form  of  the  muscular  fibres,  and 
which  he  has  traced  in  various  intermediate  states  of  development. 
Dr.  John  "\Villiain>3  believes  that  a  irreat  part  of  the  muscular  tissue 
of  the  uterus,  rather  more  indeed  than  three-fourths  of  its  thickness, 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  mucous  membrane,  analogous  to  the  mus- 
cularis  mucosa)  (.if  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentarv  canal. 
This  he  describes  as  being  separated  from  the  rest  o[y  the  muscular 
tissue  by  a  layer  of  rather  loose  connective  tissue,  containing  nume- 
rous vessels.     In  earlv  fcetal  life,  and    iu   the  uteri  of  some  oi%  the 


1  Comparative  Histology,  vol.  iii.,  Svil.  S«»«\  Trans.,  j».  477. 

*  Tl»o  UtiTiis  aiitl  its  -\]»i»«*inla^"'N,  ji.  c\V2. 

3  "On   the   Structure  of  the   Mucous  M<'iiil>r:uu»  t»f  tin'   Uterus,"  01»stct.  Jmirn. 


1875. 
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lower  animals,  this  appearance  is  very  distinct ;  in  the  adult  female 
uterus,  however  it  cannot  be  readily  made  out. 

Arrangement  of  the  Muscular  Fibres. — On  examining  the  uterine 
tissue  in  an  unimpregnated  condition  no  definite  arrangement  of  its 
muscular  fibres  can  be  made  out,  and  the  whole  seem  blended  in  in- 
extricable confusion.  By  observation  of  their  relations  when  hyper- 
trophied  dnring  pregnancy,  H^lie1  has  shown  that  they  may,  speaking 
roughly,  be  divided  into  three  layers:  an  external;  a  middle,  chiefly 
longitudinal ;  and  an  internal,  chiefly  circular.  Into  the  details  of 
their  distribution,  as  described  by  him  it  is  needless  to  enter  at  length. 
Briefly,  however,  he  describes  the  external  layer  as  arising  posteriorly 
at  the  junction  of  the  body  and  cervix,  and  spreading  upwards  and 
over  the  fundus.  From  this  are  derived  the  muscular  fibres  found  in 
the  broad  and  round  ligaments,  and  more  particularly  described  by 
Bouget.  The  middle  layer  is  made  up  of  strong  fasciculi,  which  run 
upwards,  but  decussate  and  unite  with  each  other  in  a  remarkable 
mauner,  so  that  those  which  are  at  first  superficial  become  most 
deeply  seated,  and  vice  versfi.  The  muscular  fasciculi  which  form 
this  coat  curve  in  a  circular  manner  around  the  large  veins,  so  as  to 
form  a  species  of  muscular  canal  through  which  they  run.  This 
arrangement  is  of  peculiar  importance,  as  it  affords  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  the  mechanism  by  which  hemorrhage  after  delivery  is 
prevented.  The  internal  layer  is  mainly  composed  of  circular  rings 
of  muscular  fibres,  beginning  round  the  openings  of  the  Fallopian 
tubes,  and  forming  wider  and  wider  circles  which  eventually  touch 
and  interlace  with  each  other.  They  surround  the  internal  os,  to 
which  they  form  a  kind  of  sphincter.  In  addition  to  these  circular 
fibres  on  the  internal  uterine  surface,  both  anteriorly  and  posteriorly, 
there  is  a  well-marked  triangular  layer  of  longitudinal  fibres,  the 
base  being  above  and  the  apex  below,  which  sends  muscular  fasciculi 
into  the  mucous  membrane. 

Its  Mucous  Membrane. — The  anatomy  of  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  uterus  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  discussion.  Its  exist- 
ence has  been  denied  by  many  authorities,  most  recently  by  Snow 
Beck,*  who  maintains  that  it  is  in  no  sense  a  mucous  membrane,  but 
only  a  softened  portion  of  true  uterine  tissue.  It  is,  however,  pretty 
generally  admitted  by  the  best  authorities  that  it  is  essentially  a 
mucous  membrane,  differing  from  others  only  in  being  more  closely 
adherent  to  the  subjacent  structures,  in  consequence  of  not  possessing 
any  definite  connective  tissue  framework. 

It  is  a  pale  pink  membrane  of  considerable  thickness,  most  marked 
at  the  centre  of  the  body,  where  it  forms  from  Jth  to  Jth  of  the 
thickness  of  the  whole  uterine  walls.  At  the  internal  os  uteri  it 
terminates  by  a  distinct  border,  which  separates  it  from  the  mucous 
membrane  lining  the  cervical  cavity. 

The  Utricular  Olands. — On  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane 
may  be  observed  a  multitude  of  little  openings,  about  ^th  of  a  line 

1  Recberches  sur  la  disposition  des  Fibres  musculaires  de  1' Uterus.     Paris,  1869. 
•  Obet.  Trans.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  294. 
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hi  width  (Fig.  22).     These  are  the  orifices  of  the  utricular  glands, 
which,  are  found  in  immense  numbers  all  over  the  cavity  of  the 
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uterus, 
de-sac, 


and  very  closely  ngglom crated  together.    They  are  little  culs- 
nnrrower  at  their  mouths  than  in  their  length,  the  blind  ex- 
tremities of  which  are  found  in  the  sub- 
Frn.  23.  jacent  tissues.     Williams  describes  them 

as  running  obliquely  towards  the  surface 
at  the  lower  third  of  the  cavity,  perpen- 
dicularly at  its  middle,  while  towards  the 
fundus  they  are  at  first  perpendicular,  and 
then  oblique  in  their  course  (Fig.  23),  By 
others  they  . 
twisted  and  < 
may 


jeribed  as  being  often 
■orkserew-like.  One  or  more 
[o  form  a  common  orifice, 
which  may  open  together  in 
■  depressions  on  the  surface  of 
membrane.  These  glands  are 
'  structureless  membrane  lined 
lium,  the  precise  character  of 
ibtful.  By  some  it  is  described 
',  by  others  tessellated,  and  by 
as  ciliated.  The  most  gener- 
1  opinion  is  that  it  is  columnar, 
iated;  therein  differing  from 
mi  covering  the  surface  of  the 
ivhich  is  undoubtedly  ciliated, 
ants  of  the  cilia  being  from 
ards.  Williams,  however,  has 
iiovcmcnt  on  the 
columnar  epithelium  lining  the  glands,  and 
also  states  that  at  the  deep-seated  extremi- 
onr.e  of  tbo  oi.niii  in  ihs  ties  of  the  glands,  which  penetrate  between 
r  aoT'iopfd  xi»u  Hr-m-  the  muscular  fibres  for  some  distance,  the 
not  ih«ri.Tn«,  *it.jnMiM>-  columnar  epithelium  is  replaced  by  rounded 
o.i.   [mm  wniioma )  cells.    The  capillaries  of  the  mucous  mem- 

brane run  down  between  the  tubes,  fonn- 
a  lace  work  on  their  surfaces,  and  round  their  orifices.  Xo  true 
llaj  exist  iu  the   membrane   lining  the   uterine   cavity.      The 
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mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  is  peculiar  in  being  always  in  a 
state  of  change  and  alteration,  being  thrown  off  at  each  menstrual 
period  in  the  form  of  debris,  in  consequence  of  fatty  degeneration 
of  its  structures,  and,  reformed  afresh  by  proliferation  of  the  cells  of 
the  muscular  and  connective  tissues,  probably  from  below  upwards, 
the  new  membrane  commencing  at  the  internal  os.  Hence  its 
appearance  and  structure  vary  considerably  according  to  the  time  at 
which  it  is  examined.  This  subject,  however,  will  be  more  particu- 
larly- studied  in  connection  with  menstruation. 

Mucous  Membrane  of  the  Cervix. — The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
cervix  is  much  thicker  and  more  transparent  than  that  of  the  body 
of  the  uterus,  from  which  it  also  differs  in  certain  structural  peculiari- 
ties. The  general  arrangements  of  its  folds  and  surface  have  already 
been  described.  The  lower  half  of  the  membrane  lining  the  cavity  of 
the  cervix,  and  the  whole  of  that  covering  its  external  or  vaginal  por- 
tion, are  closely  set  with  a  large  number  of  minute  filiform,  or  clavate 
papilke  (Fig.  24).     Their  structure  is  similar  to  that  of  the  mucous 


Villi  of  04  Utari  •tripped  of  Eplth.linm.    uftnr  Tjl«  Smith 


membrane  itself,  of  which  they  seem  to  be  merely  elevations.  They 
each  contain  a  vascular  loon  (Fig.  2d),  and  they  are  believed  by 
Kilian  and  Farre  to  be  mainly  concerned  in  giving  sensibility  to  this 

Krt  of  the  generative  tract.  All  over  the  interior  of  the"  cervix, 
th  on  the  ridges  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  between  their  folds, 
are  a  very  large  number  of  mucous  follicles,  consisting  of  a  structure- 
less membrane  lined  with  cylindrical  epithelium,  and  intimately 
united  with  the  connective  tissue.    They  cease  at  the  external  orifice 
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of  the  cervix,  am]  they  secrete  the  thick,  tenacious,  and  alkaline 
mucus  which  is  generally  found  tilling  the  cervical  cavity.  The 
transparent  follicles,  known  as  the  "  ovula  Nahothii,"  which  are  some- 
times found  in  considerable  numbers  m  the  cavity  of  the  cervix,  con- 
sist of  mucous  follicles  the  mouths  of  which  have  become  obstructed, 
and  their  canals  distended  by  mucous  secretion.  The  lower  third 
of  the  cervical  canal  as  well  as  the  exterior  of  the  cervix,  are  covered 
with  pavement  epithelium ;  while  on  its  upper  portion  is  found  a 
columnar  uud  ciliated  epithelium  similar  to  that  lining  the  uterine 
cavity. 


Vessels  nf  the  Ut&rus. — The  arteries  of  the  uterus  are  derived  from 
the  internal  iliac,  and  from  the  ovarian.  They  enter  the  uterus  be 
tween  the  folds  of  the  broad  ligaments,  and,  penetrating  its  muscular 
coat,  anastomose  freely  with  each  other  and  with  the  corresponding 
vessels  of  the  opposite  side.  Their  walls  arc  thick  and  well-devel- 
oped, and  they  are  remarkable  for  their  very  tortuous  course,  forming 
spiral  curves,  especially  in  the  upper  part  of  the  uterus.  They  end 
in  minute  capillaries  which  form  the  tine  meshes  surrounding  the 
glands,  and  in  the  cervix,  give  off  the  loops  entering  the  papilla*. 
Beneath  the  uterine  mucous  membrane  these  capillaries  form  a  plexus, 
terminating  in  veins  without  valves,  which  unite  with  ench  other  to 
form  the  large  veins  traversing  the  substance  of  the  uterus,  knowu 
during  pregnancy  as  the  uterine  sinuses,  the  walls  of  which  are  closely 
adherent  to  the  uterine  tissues.  These  veins,  freely  anastomosing 
with  each  other,  pass  outwards  to  the  folds  of  the  broad  ligaments, 
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where  they  unite  to  form,  with  the  ovarian  and  vaginal  veins,  a  large 
and  well  developed  venous  network,  known  as  the  pampiniform 
plexus. 

Lijmpfaitics  of  the  Uterus. — The  lymphatics  of  the  uterus  are  large 
and  well  developed,  and  they  have  recently,  and  with  much  proba- 
bility, been  supposed  to  play  an  important  part  iu  the  production  of 
certain  puerperal  diseases.  A  more  minute  knowledge  than  we  at 
present  possess  of  their  course  and  distribution  will  probably  throw 
much  light  on  their  influence  in  this  respect.  According  to  the  re- 
searches of  Leopold,1  who  has  studied  their  minute  anatomy  care- 
fully, they  originate  in  lymph  spaces  between  the  fine  bundles  of 
connective  tissue  forming  the  basis  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  uterus. 
Here  they  are  in  intimate  contact  with  the  utricular  glands  and  the 
ultimate  ramifications  of  the  uterine  bloodvessels.  As  they  pass 
into  the  muscular  tissue  they  become  gradually  narrowed  into  lymph- 
vessels  and  spaces,  which  have  a  very  complicated  arrangement,  and 
which  eventually  unite  together  in  the  external  muscular  layer,  espe- 
cially on  the  sides  of  the  uterus,  to  form  large  canals  which  probably 
have  valves.  Immediately  under  the  peritoneal  covering  these 
lymph-vessels  form  a  large  and  characteristic  network  covering  the 
anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  uterus,  and  present,  in  various 
parts  of  their  course,  large  ampullar.  They  then  spread  over  the 
Fallopian  tubes.  The  lymphatics  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  unite 
with  the  lumbar  glands,  those  of  the  ceivix  with  the  pelvic  glands. 

Nerves  of  the  Uterus. — The  distribution  and  arrangement  of  the 
nerves  of  the  uterus  have  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy. 
They  are  derived  mainly  from  the  ovarian  and  hypogastric  plexuses, 
ino-eulatiing  freely  with  each  other  between  the  folds  of  the  broad  liga- 
ment, from  which  thev  enter  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  uterus  jrene- 
rally,  but  not  invariably,  following  the  course  of  the  arteries.  They 
are  chiefly  derived  from  the  sympathetic;  but,  as  the  hypogastric 
plexus  is  connected  with  the  sacral  nerves,  it  is  probable  that  some 
fibres  from  the  cerebrospinal  system  are  distributed  to  the  cervix. 
It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  nervous  filaments  are  distributed 
to  the  cervix,  even  as  far  as  the  external  os  although  their  existence 
iu  this  situation  has  been  denied  by  Jobert  and  other  writers.  The 
ultimate  distribution  of  the  nerves  is  not  yet  made  out.  Polle  de- 
scribes a  nerve  filament  as  entering  the  papilla)  of  the  cervicrfl  mu- 
cous membrane  along  with  the  capillary  loop,  and  Frankenhauser 
savs  the  nerve  fibres  surround  the  muscles  of  the  uterus  in  the  form 
of  plexuses  and  terminate  in  the  nuclei  of  the  muscle  cells. 

Anomalies  of  the  Uterus. — Various  abnormal  conditions  of  the 
uterus  and  vagina  are  occasionally  met  with,  which  it  is  necessary 
to  mention,  as  they  may  have  an  important  practical  bearing  on 
parturition.  The  most  frequent  of  these  is  the  existence  of  a  double, 
or  partially  double,  uterus  (Fig.  20),  similar  to  that  found  normally 
in  many  of  the  lower  animals.  This  abnormalitv  is  explained  by  the 
development  of  the  organ  during  foetal  life.     The  uterus  is  formed 

1  Arch.  f.  G/nak.  Bd.  vi.  Heft  i. 
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out  of  structures  existing  only  in  early  fcetal  life,  known  as  ibe 
Wolfian  bodies.  Tlicsc  consist  of  a  number  of  tubes,  situated  on 
either  siilc  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  opening  internally  into  an 
excretory  duct.  Along  their  external  border  a  hollow  canal  is 
formed,  termed  the  canal  of  Miiller,  which  like  the  excretory  ducts, 
proceeds  to  the  common  cloaca  of  the  digestive  and  urinary  organs 
which  then  exists.  The  canal  of  Muller  unites  with  its  fellow  of  the 
opposite  side  to  form  the  uterus  and  Fallopian  tubes  in  the  female, 
and  subsequently  the  central  partition  at  their  point  of  junction  dis- 
appears. If,  however,  the  progress  of  development  be  in  any  way 
cheeked,  the  central  partition  may  remain.    Then  we  have  produced 


cither  a  complete  double  uterus  or  the  uterus  bicornis,  which  is  bifid 
at  its  upper  extremity  only;  or  a  double  vagina,  each  leading  to 
a  separate  uterus. 

Pregnancy  in  cases  of  Bifid  Uterus. — If  pregnancy  occur  in  any  of 
these  anomalous  uteri,  and  many  such  cases  arc  recorded,  serious 
troubles  may  follow.  It  may  happen  that  one  burn  of  a  double 
uterus  is  nut  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  pregnancy  going  on  to 
term,  and  rupture  may  occur.  It  is  supposed  that  some  cases,  pre- 
sumed to  be  tubal  gestation,  were  really  thus  explicable.  Impreg- 
nation may  also  occur  in  the  two  coruua  at  different  times,  leading 
to  BUperfoetation.  It  is,  however,  quite  possible  that  impregnation 
may  occur  in  one  horn  of  a  bifid  uterus,  and  labor  be  completed  with- 
out anything  unusual  being  observed.  A  remarkable  e;ise  of  this 
sort  has  been  recorded  by  Dr.  Ross  of  Brighton,'  in  which  a  patient 
miscarried  of  twins  on  July  US,  1870,  and  on  October  SI,  fifteen  weeks 
later,  she  was  delivered  of  a  healthy  child.  Careful  examination 
showed  the  existence  of  a  complete  double  uterus,  each  side  of  which 
had  been  impregnated.  Curiously  enough,  this  patient  had  formerly 
given  birth  to  six  living  children  at  term,  nothing  remarkable  having 
been  observed  in  her  labors.  It  can  only  rarely  happen,  that,  under 
such  circumstances,  so  favorable  a  result  will  follow,  and  more  or 
less  difficulty  and  danger  may  generally  be  expected.     Occasionally 

'  Lnno/t,  August,  1871, 
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the  vagina  only  is  double,  the  uterus  being  single.  Dr.  Matthews 
Duncan  has  recorded  some  cases  of  tliis  kind,1  in  which,  the  vaginal 
septum  formed  an  obstacle  to  the  birth  of  the  child,  and  required 
division. 

[As  there  have  been  reported  in  the  United  States,  within  a  short 
period,  no  less  than  five  eases  of  pregnancy,  four  of  them  within  two 
years,  in  which  it  has  been  claimed  that  a  tubal  fcetai  cyst  discharged 
its  contents  into  the  uterine  cavity,  and  from  this  through  the  vagina, 
I  have  thought  it  well  to  introduce  here,  the  illustration  of  Kuss- 
inaul,  which  is  in  itself  a  proof,  that  the  uterus  although  to  the  sense 
of  touch  and  external  manipulation  of  norma!  form,  may  be  in  iact 
as  decidedly  duplex  as  a  bilid  organ. 


A  much  less  rare  form  than  this,  is  the  half  developed  uterus,  one 
side  being  in  a  rudimentary  state.  Such  an  orpan  may  heeomc  im- 
pregnated in  its  rudimentary  comu,  which  will  either  burst  as  it 
develops,  or,  what  more  rarely  happens,  discharge  its  contents  per 
vaginam.  To  distinguish  sncli  a  form  of  pregnancy,  from  the  Fallo- 
pian variety  at  the  proximal  end  of  the  tube,  has  been  generally 
claimed  as  impossible  during  life,  and  difficult  even  after  death,  cer- 
tain anatomical  points  being  required  in  proof. 

Although  we  nave  high  American  authorities  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  who  claim  to  have  diagnosed  true  tubal  pregnancies  in 


1  BoKdrcb**  in  Obstetrics,  p.  443. 
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the  oases  referred  to,  we  know  that  the  most  celebrated  gynecolo- 
gists have  been  at  times  mistaken,  and  that  their  errors  have  been 
revealed  under  the  knife  of  the  surgeon,  or  anatomist. 

'Two  of  the  reports  arc  illustrated  by  drawings,  representing  a 
normal  uterus  and  a  dilated  Fallopian  tube,  just  such  as  we  should 
expect  to  hurst,  eventually  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  I  should 
like  to  believe  a  per  vuijinnm  delivery  possible  in  such  a  case, 
and  should  be  glad  to  have  a  post-mortem  proof  to  this  effect : 
but  certainly  our  studies  of  tubal  and  interstitial  specimens  have 
not  prepared  the  medical  profession  to  anticipate  so  fortunate  a 
termination.  When  the  uterus  is  perfectly  normal,  the  Fallopian 
cyst  if  close  to  it  is  found  to  he  developed  in  the  least  resisting 
direction,  which  is  of  course  toward  the  distal  extremity  of  the 
tube.  If  then  the  tubal  sac  contracts  as  has  been  claimed,  with 
pains  like  those  of  labor,  we  should  not  expect  it  to  exert  an 
amount  of  muscular  force  sufficient  to  overcome  the  resistance  at 
the  utero-tubal  orifice,  but  to  empty  its  contents  if  at  all,  through  a 
rent  at  its  weakest  part. 

If  it  be  possible  that  an  ovum  can  develop  itself  in  the  proximal 


end  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  without  as  it  usually  does,  penetrating  its 
wail  and  becoming  interstilinl,  then  such  a  delivery  might  be  possible, 
provided  the  wall  of  the  cyst  next  to  the  uterine  cavity,  shall  not  as 
is  quite  common  in  the  true  interstitial  variety,  become  its  thickest 
portion.  1  can  easily  form  in  theory  just  such  a  cyst,  as  would  of 
necessity  empty  itself  into  the  uterine  cavity  ;  but  would  it  be  true  to 
nature  in  any  case'/  Having  now  five  of  these  remarkable  subjects 
in  our  two  largest  cities,  it  is  to  be  hoped  for  the  good  of  science,  and 
the  settlement  of  a  doubtful  question,  that  at  some  future  day  their 
pelvic  organs  may  be  examined  after  death. — En.] 

Tdgann  nts  ■■/'  the  Ulerut  — The  various  folds  of  peritoneum  which 
invest  the  uterus  Bervo  !■>  maintain  it  in  position,  and  they  are  de- 
set  ■  td  ■■-  '•-  igaments.  They  are  the  broad,  the  vesicouterine,  and 
.smith  uteri  m-  ligaments;  the  round  ligaments  arc  not  peritoneal  folds 
like  the  others. 

Broad  Ligaments. — The  broad  ligaments  extend  from  either  side 
of  the  uterus,  where  their  lamina!  are  separated  from  each  other, 
transversely  across  to  the  pelvic  wall,  and  thus  divide  the  cavity  of 
the  pelvis  into  two  parts;  the  anterior  containing  the  bladder,  the 
posterior  the  rectum.  Their  upper  borders  are  divided  into  three 
subsidiary  folds,  the  anterior  of  which  contains  the  round  ligament, 
the  middle  the  Fallopian  tube,  and  the  posterior  the  ovary.  This 
arrangement  lias  received  the  name  of  the  nl"  vnpertih'onfs,  from  its 
fancied  resemblance  to  a  bat's  wing.  Between  the  folds  of  the  broad 
ligaments  are  found  the  uterine  vessels  and  nerves,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  loose  cellular  tissue  continuous  with  the  pelvic  fascia;. 
Here  is  situated  that  peculiar  structure  called  the  organ  of  Rosen- 
miiller,  or  the  parovirium  (Fig.  28),  which  is  the  remains  of  the 
Wolffian  body,  and  corresponds  to  the  epididymis  in  the  male.   This 

[>  N.  Y.  Mo.t.  Jour.  vol.  xxvii.  p.  1173  ;  vol.  xxviii.  1S7S,  p.  flt'S.l 
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may  best  be  seen  in  young  subjects,  by  holding  up  the  broad  liga- 
ments and  looking  through  thern  by  transmitted  light ;  but  it  exists 
at  all  ages.  It  consists  of  several  tubes  {eight  or  ten  according  to 
Farre,  eighteen  or  twenty  according  to  Bankes1),  which  arc  tortuous 


in  their  course.  They  are  arranged  in  a  pyramidal  form,  the  base 
of  the  pyramid  being  towards  the  Fallopian  tube,  its  apex  being  lost 
on  the  surface  of  the  ovary.  They  are  formed  of  fibrous  tissue,  and 
lined  with  pavement  epithelium.  They  have  no  excretory  duct,  or 
communication  with  either  the  uterus  or  ovary,  and  their  function, 
if  they  have  any,  is  unknown. 

Muscular  Fihres  bctivo-n  ils  Folds. — A  number  of  muscular  fibres 
are  also  found  in  this  situation,  lying  between  the  meshes  of  the 
connective  tissue.  They  have  been  particularly  studied  by  Ronget, 
who  describes  them  as  interlacing  with  each  other,  and  forming  an 
open  network,  continuous  with  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  uterus 
(Fig.  29).  They  are  divisible  into  two  layers,  the  anterior  of  which 
is  continuous  with  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  (interior  surface  of  the 
uterus,  and  goes  to  form  part  of  the  round  ligament;  the  posterior 
arises  from  the  posterior  wall  of  the  uterus,  and  proceeds  transversely 
outwards,  to  become  attached  to  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis.  A 
continuous  muscular  envelope  is  thus  formed,  which  surrounds  the 
whole  of  the  uterus,  Fallopian  tubes,  and  ovaries.  Its  function  is 
not  yet  thoroughly  established.  It  is  supposed  to  have  the  effect  of 
retracting  the  stretched  folds  of  peritoneum  after  delivery,  and  more 
especially  of  bringing  the  entire  generative  organs  into  harmonious 
action  during  menstruation  and  the  sexual  orgnsm;  in  this  way 
explaining,  as  we  shall  subsequently  see,  the  mechanism  by  which 
the  fimbriated  extremity  of  the  Fallopian  tube  grasps  the  ovary  prior 
to  the  rupture  of  a  Graafian  follicle. 

Round  TA<jam >>»ifs.— The  round  ligaments  are  essentially  muscular 
in  structure.     They  extend  from   the  uppsr  border  of  the  uterus, 

<  Bankes,  On  the  Wolffian  Bodic*. 
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with  the  fibres  of  which  their  muscular  fibres  are  continuous,  trans- 
versely mid  then  obliquely  downwards,  until  they  reach  the  inguinal 


rings,  where  they  Mend  with  the  cellular  tissue.  In  the  first  part  of 
their  course  the  muscular  librcs  are  sulci v  of  the  iinstriped  variety, 
but  soon  they  receive  striped  fibres  from  the  transversalis  muscles, 
and  the  columns  uf  the  inguinal  ring,  which  surround  and  cover  the 
unstriped  muscular  tissue.  In  addition  to  these  structures  they  con- 
tain elastic  and  connective  tissue,  and  arterial,  venous,  and  nervous 
branches;  the  former  for  in  the  iliac  or  cremasteric  arteries,  the  latter 
the  genito-crural  nerve.  According  to  Mr.  Rainey  the  principal 
function  of  these  ligaments  is  to  draw  the  uterus  towards  the  sym 
physis  pubis  during  sexual  intercourse,  and  thus  to  favor  the  ascent 
of  the  scrnen. 

Vetico-uterine  Ligaments.— The  vesico-uterine  ligaments  arc  two 
folds  of  peritoneum  passing  in  front  from  the  lower  part  of  the  body 
of  the  uterus  to  the  fundus  of  the  bladder. 

Uttro-tacral  Ligaments. — The  utero-sacral  ligaments  consist  of 
folds  of  peritoneum  of  a  crcsceutic  form,  with  their  concavities  look- 
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ing  inwards :  they  start  from  the  lower  part  of  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  uterus,  and  curve  backwards  to  be  attached  to  the  third  and 
fourth  sacral  vertebras.  Within  their  folds  exist  bundles  of  muscu- 
lar fibres,  continuous  with  those  of  the  uterus,  as  well  as  connective 
tissue,  vessels,  and  nerves.  The  experiments  of  Savage,  as  well  as 
of  other  anatomists,  show  that  these  ligaments  have  an  important 
influence  in  preventing  downward  displacement  of  the  womb. 

Alterations  duriny  Prey  nancy. — During  pregnancy  all  these  liga- 
ments become  greatly  stretched  and  unfolded,  rising  out  of  the  pelvic 
cavity  and  accommodating  themselves  to  the  increased  size  of  the 
gravid  uterus ;  and  they  again  contract  to  their  natural  size,  possibly 
through  the  agency  of  the  muscular  fibres  contained  within  them, 
after  delivery  has  taken  place. 

Fallopian  Tubes. — The  Fallopian  tubes,  the  homologues  of  the  vasa 
deferent  ia  in  the  male,  are  structures  of  great  physiological  interest. 
They  serve  the  double  purpose  of  conveying  the  semen  to  the  ovary, 
and  of  carrying  the  ovule  to  the  uterus.     From  the  latter  function 
they  may  be  looked  on  as  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  ovaries ;  but, 
unlike  other  excretory  ducts,  they  arc  movable,  so  that  they  may 
apply  themselves  to  the  part  of  the  ovaries  from  which  the  ovule  is 
to  come;  and  so  great  is  their  mobility,  that  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  a  Fallopian  tube  may  even  grasp  the  ovary  of  the  opposite  side. 
[This  has  been  established  by  a  case  where  impregnation  took  place 
in  an  ovary,  the  Fallopian  tube  corresponding  to  which  was  imper- 
vious and  immovable. — Ed.]     Each  tube  proceeds  from  the  upper 
angle  of  the  uterus  at  first  transversely  outwards,  and   then  down- 
wards, backwards,  and  inwards,  so  as  to  reach  the  neighborhood  of 
the  ovary.     In  the  first  part  of  its  course  it  is  straight,  afterwards  it 
becomes  flexuous  and  twisted  on  itself.     It  is  contained  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  broad  ligament,  where  it  may  be  felt  as  a  hard  cord.     It 
commences  at  the  uterus  by  a  narrow  opening,  admitting  only  the 
passage  of  a  bristle,  known  as  the  ostium  uterinum.     As  it  passes 
through  the  muscular  walls  of  the  uterus  the  tube  takes  a  somewhat 
curved  course,  and  opens  into  the  uterine  cavity  by  a  dilated  aper- 
ture.    From  its  uterine  attachment  the  tube  expands  gradually  until 
it  terminates  in  its  trumpet-shaped  extremity;  just  before  its  distal 
end,  however,  it  again  contracts  slightly.     The  ovarian  end  of  the 
tube  is  surrounded  by  a  number  of  remarkable  fringe-like  processes. 
These  consist  of  longitudinal  membranous  fimbria),  surrounding  the 
aperture  of  the  tube,  like  the  tentacles  of  a  polyp,  varying  consider- 
ably in  number  and  size,  and  having  their  edges  cut  and  subdivided. 
On  their  inner  surface  are  found  both  transverse  and  longitudinal 
folds  of  mucous  membrane,  continuous  with  those  lining  the  tube 
itself  (Fig.  30).     One  of  these  firnbrije  is  always  larger  and  more  de- 
veloped than  the  rest,  and  is  indirectly  united  to  the  surface  of  the 
ovary  by  a  fold  of  peritoneum  proceeding  from  its  external  surface. 
Its  under  surface  is  grooved  so  as  to  form  a  channel,  open  below. 
The  function  of  this  fringe-like  structure  is  to  grasp  the  ovary  during 
the  menstrual  nisu^  and  the  fimbria  which  is  attached  to  the  ovary 
*ould  seem  to  guiae  the  tentacles  to  the  ovary  which  they  are  in- 
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tended  to  seize.  One  or  more  supplementary  series  of  fimbria;  some- 
times exist,  which  hiive  an  aperture  of  communication  with  the  canal 
of  the  Fallopian  tube,  beyond  its  ovarian  extremity. 


Their  Structure. — The  tubes  themselves  consist,  of  peritoneal,  mus- 
cular, and  mucous  axils.  The  peritoneum  surrounds  the  tube  for 
three-fourths  of  its  calibre,  anil  comes  into  contact  with  the  mucous 
lining  at  its  fimbriated  extremity,  the  only  instance  in  the  body 
where  such  »  junction  occurs.  The  muscular  cost  is  principally 
composed  of  circular  fibres,  with  a  few  longitudinal  fibres  inter- 
spersed. Its  muscular  character  bus  been  doubted  by  Rubin  and 
Richard,  but  Farre  had  no  difficulty  in  demonstrating  the  existence 
of  muscular  tibres,  both  in  the  human  female  and  many  of  the  lower 
animals.  According  to  Robin  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  Fallopian 
t, ili.'s  is  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  the  uterus,  from  which  he 
describes  it  as  being  separated  by  a  distinct  cellular  septum.  The 
mucous  lining  is  thrown  into  a  number  of  remarkable  longitudinal 
folds,  each  nf  which  contains  a  dense  and  vascular  fibrous  septum, 
with  small  muscular  fibres,  and  is  covered  with  columnar  and  ciliated 
epithelium.  The  apposition  of  these  produces  a  scries  of  minute 
capillary  tubes,  along  which  the  ovules  are  propelled,  the  action  of 
the  cilia,  which  is  towards  the  uterus,  apparently  favoring  their 
progress. 

The  Ovaries. — The  ovaries  are  the  bodies  in  which  the  ovules  are 
formed,  and  from  which  they  are  expelled,  and  the  changes  going  on 
in  them  in  connection  with  the  process  of  ovulation,  during  the 
whole  period  between  the  establishment  of  puberty  and  the  cessation 
of  menstruation,  have  an  enormous  influence  on  the  female  economy. 
Normally,  the  ovaries  are  two  in  number ;  in  somc  exceptional  eases 
a  supplementary  ovary  has  been  discovered  ;  or  they  may  be  entirely 
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absent.  They  are  placed  in  the  posterior  fold  of  the  broad  ligament, 
usually  below  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  behind  the  Fallopian  tubes,  the 
left  in  front  of  the  rectum,  the  right  in  front  of  some  coils  of  the 
small  intestine.  Their  situation  varies,  however,  very  much  under 
different  circumstances,  so  that  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  a 
fixed  and  normal  position.  In  pregnancy  they  rise  into  tiie  abdomi- 
nal cavity  with  the  enlarging  uterus;  and  in  certain  conditions  they 
are  dislocated  downwards  into  Douglas's  space,  where  they  may  be 
felt  through  the  vagina  as  rounded  and  very  tender  bodies. 

Their  Connections.-—  The  folds  of  the  broad  ligament,  between  which 
the  ovaries  are  placed,  form  for  thorn  a  kind  of  loose  mesentery. 
Each  of  them  i3  united  to  the  upper  angle  of  the  uterus  by  a  special 
ligament  called  the  utero-ovarian.  Tins  is  a  rounded  band  of  organic 
muscular  fibres,  about  an  inch  in  length,  continuous  with  the  super- 
ficial muscular  fibres  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  uterus,  and  attached 
to  the  inner  extremity  of  the  ovary.  It  is  surrounded  by  peritoneum, 
and  through  it  the  muscular  fibres,  whieli  form  an  important  integral 
part  in  the  structure  of  the  ovaries,  are  conveyed  to  them.  The 
ovary  is  also  attached  to  the  fimbriated  extremity  of  the  Fallopian 
tube  in  the  manner  already  described. 

The  ovary  is  of  an  irregular  oval  shape  (Fig.  31),  the  upper  bor- 
der being  convex,  the  lower — through  which  the  vessels  and  ucrves 
enter — being  straight.  The  anterior  surface,  like  that  of  the  uterus, 
is  less  convex    than  the  posterior.     The  outer  extremity  is  more 


rounded  and  bulbous  than  the  inner,  which  is  somewhat  pointed  and 
eventually  lost  in  its  projier  ligament.  By  these  peculiarities  it  is 
possible  to  distinguish  the  left  from  the  right  ovary,  after  they  have 
been  removed  from  the  body.  The  ovary  varies  much  in  size  under 
different  circumstances.  On  an  average,  in  adult  life,  it  measures 
from  one  to  two  inches  in  lenglli,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  width, 
and  about  half  an  inch  in  thickness.     It  increases  greatly  in  size 
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during  each  menstrual  period  ;  a  fact  which  has  been  demonstrated 
in  certain  oases  of  ovarian  hernia,  where  the  protruded  ovary  has 
been  seen  to  swell  as  menstruation  commenced  ;  also  during  preg- 
nancy, when  it  is  said  to  be  double  its  usual  size.  After  the  change  of 
life  it  atrophies,  and  becomes  rough  and  wrinkled  on  its  surface.  Be- 
fore puberty,  1  lie  surface  of  the  ovary  is  smooth  and  polished,  and  of 
a  whitish  color.  After  menstruation  commences,  its  surface  becomes 
scarred  by  the  rupture  of  the  Graafian  follicles  (Fig.  31,  A  a),  each  of 
which  leaves  u  little  linear  or  striated  cicatrix,  of  a  brownish  color; 
and  the  older  the  patient  the  greater  are  the  number  of  these  cicatrices. 
Structure.— The  strueture  of  the  ovary  has  been  made  the  subject 
of  many  important  observations.  It  has  an  external  covering  of 
epithelium,  originally  continuous  with  the  peritoneum,  called  by 
some  the  germ-epithelium,  in  consequence  of  t lie  ovules  being  formed 
from  it  in  early  Ratal  life.  In  the  adult  it  is  separated  from  the  peri- 
toneum at  the  base  of  the  organ  by  a  circular  white  line,  and  it  con- 
sists of  columnar  epith  limn,  d.iliT'iig  only  from  the  epithelium 
lining  the  Fallopian  tubes,  with  which  it.  is  sometimes  continuous 
through  the  attached  fimbria  uniting  the  tube  and  the  ovary,  in  being 
destitute  of  cilia.  Ininn  diately  beneath  this  covering  is  the  dense 
coat  known  as  the  tunica  albuginea,  on  account  of  its  whitish  color. 
It  consists  of  short  connective-tissue  fibres,  arranged  in  lamina-,  among 
which  arc  interspersed  fusiform  muscular  fibres.  At  the  point  where 
the  vessels  and  nerves  enter  the  ovary  this  membrane  is  raised  into 
a  ridge,  which  is  continuous  with  ihe  utero- ovarian  ligament.  The 
tunica  albuginea  is  so  intimately  blended  with  the  stroma  of  the 
ovary,  as  to  be  inseparable  on  dissection  ;  it  docs  not,  however,  exist 
as  a  distinct  lamina,  but  is  merely  the  external  part  of  the  proper 
strueture  of  the  ovary,  in  which  more  dense  connective  tissue  is 
developed  than  elsewhere. 

27ie  Stroma. — On  making  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  ovary  (Fig. 
82),  it  will  be  seen  to  be  composed  of  two  parts,  the  more  internal 
of  which  is  of  a  reddish  color  from  ihe  mim- 
Fiu.  32.  tier  of  vessels  that  ramify  in  it,  and  is  called 

the  vmhtllrtry  or  vascular  wine;  while  the 
external,  of  a  whitish  tint,  receives  the 
name  of  the  corticnl  or  parenchymatous 
substance.  The  former  consists  of  loose 
connective  tissue  interspersed  with  elastic, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  muscular 
fibres.  According  to  Bongct1  and  His' 
the  muscular  structure  form*  ihe  greater 
part  of  the  ovarian  Stroma,  The  latter  de- 
scribes it  as  consisting  essentially  of  inter- 
LasirtindtulMeiiMioridaii  woven  muscular  fibres,  which  he  terms 
c..y.   (Arirt  Farr. .)  the   "  fusiform  tissue,"  and   which    he    be- 

lieves to  be  continuous  with  the  muscular 
layers  of  the  ovarian  vessels.  The  former  believes  that  the  mus- 
cular fasciculi  accompany  the  vessels  in  the  form  of  sheaths,  aft  in 

■  Juiirnnl  fa  PhysloL  i.  p.  7:17.  *  i-di  ultima  Arch.  f.  Mjkroeop.  Anal.  1866. 
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erectile  tissues.  Both  attribute  to  the  muscular  tissues  an  important 
influence  in  the  expulsion  of  the  ovules,  and  in  the  rupture  of  the 
Graafian  follicles.  Waldeyer  and  other  writers,  however,  do  not 
consider  it  to  be  so  extensively  developed  as  Eougct  and  His  believe. 
The  cortical  substance  is  the  more  important  as  that  in  which  the 
Graafian  follicles  and  ovules  are  formed.  It  consists  of  interlaced 
fibres  of  connective  tissue,  containing  a  large  number  of  nuclei.  The 
muscular  fibres  of  the  medullary  substance  do  not  seem  to  penetrate 
into  it  in  man.  In  it  arc  found  the  Graafian  follicles,  which  exist  in 
enormous  numbers  from  the  earliest  periods  of  life,  and  iu  all  stages 
of  development  (Fig.  33). 


The  Graafian  Follicles. — According  to  the  researches  of  Pflugcr, 
Waldeyer,  and  other  German  writers,  the  Graafian  follicles  arc 
formed  in  early  foetal  life  by  cylindrical  inflections  of  the  epithelial 
covering  of  the  ovary,  which  "dip  into  the  substance  of  the  gland. 
These  tubular  filaments  anastomose  with  each  other  and  in  them 
are  formed  the  ovules,  which  arc  originally  the  epithelial  cells  liniug 
the  tubes.  Portions  become  shut  oil' from  the  rest  of  the  filaments, 
and  form  the  Graafian  follicles.  The  ovules,  on  this  view,  are  highly 
developed  epithelial  cells,  originally  derived  from  the  surface  of  the 
ovary,  and  not  developed  in  its  stroma.  These  tubular  filaments 
disappear  shortly  after  birth,  but  they  have  recently  been  detected 
liv  Slavyanskv1  in  the  ovaries  of  a  woman  thirtv  years  of  age. 
These  observations  have  been  modified  by  Dr.  Fuiilis.*     He  rccog- 

1  Aiinales  ile  Oynak.  Felt.  1871. 

*  I'lwnlfiiKi  „t  the  Hoj-.il  Soc.  of  EUinb.,  April,  1ST."*,  au.l  Jouru.  of  Anal,  and 
riiju.  vol.  xiii.,  167U. 
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nizes  the  origin  of  the  ovules  from  the  germ-epithelium  covering 
the  surface  of  the  ovary,  which  is  itself  derived  from  the  Wolffian 
body.  He  believes  all  the  ovules  to  be  formed  from  the  germ-epi- 
thelium corpuscles,  which  become  embedded  in  the  stroma  of  the 
ovary,  by  the  outgrowth  of  processes  of  vascular  connective  tissue, 
fresh  germ-epithelial  corpuscles  being  constantly  produced  on  the 
surface  of  the  organ  up  to  the  age  of  2J  years,  to  lake  the  place  of 
those  already  embedded  in  its  stroma.  lie  believes  the  Graafian 
follicles  to  l>e  formed  by  the  growth  of  delicate  processes  of  connec- 
tive tissue  between  and  around  the  ovules,  but  not  from  tubular 
inflections  of  the  epithelium  covering  the  gland,  as  described  by 
Waldeyer  (Fig.  Si).     This  view  is  supported  by  the  researches  of 
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Balfour,1  who  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  egg-contain- 
ing part  of  the  ovary  is  really  the  thickened  germinal  epithelium, 
broken  up  into  a  kind  of  meshwork  by  grnwllis  of  vascular  stroma. 
According  to  this  theory  I'lliiger's  tubular  filaments  arc  merely  trabe- 
cular of  germinal  epithelium,  modified  cells  i>f  which  become  de- 
veloped into  ova. 

The  greater  proportion  n{'  the  Graafian  follicles  are  only  visible 
with  the  high  powers  of  the  microscope,  bul  those  which  are  ap- 
proaching maturity  arc  distinctly  to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye.  The 
quantity  of  these  follicles  is  immense.  Foul  is  "estimates  that  at  birth 
each  human  ovary  contains  not  less  than  80,000.  No  fresh  follicles 
appear  to  be  found  after  birth,  and  ns  development  goes  on  some 
only  grow,  and,  by  pressure  on  the  others,  destroy  them.  Of  those 
that  grow  of  bourse  only  a  few  ever  reach  maturity;  they  arc  scat- 
tered through  the  substance  of  the  ovary,  some  developing  in  the 
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stroma,  others  on  the  surface  of  the  organ,  where  they  eventually 
burst,  and  are  discharged  into  the  Fallopian  tube. 

Structure. — A  ripe  Graafian  follicle  has  an  external  investing  mem- 
brane (Fig.  35),  which  is  generally  described  as  consisting  of  two 


Fig.  35. 


Diagrammatic  Section  of  Graafian  Fol  icla. 

1.  Ornm.    2.  Membrana  granulosa.    3.  External  membrane  of  Graafian  follicle.    4.  Its  vessels. 
5.  Ovarian  stroma.     t>.  Cavity  of  Graafian  follicle.    7.  External  covering  of  ovary. 

distinct  layers;  the  external,  or  tunica  jilrosa,  highly  vascular  and 
formed  of  connective  tissue ;  the  internal,  or  tunica  propria,  composed 
of  young  connective  tissue,  containing  a  large  number  of  fusiform 
or  stellate  cells,  and  numerous  oil-globules.  These  layers,  however, 
appear  to  be  essentially  formed  of  condensed  ovarian  stroma.  Within 
this  capsule,  is  the  epithelial  lining  called  the  memhrana  yranulosa, 
consisting  of  stratified  columnar  epithelial  cells,  which,  according  to 
Foulis,  are  originally  formed  from  the  nuclei  of  the  fibro-nuclear 
tissue  of  the  stroma  of  the  ovary.  At  one  part  of  the  circumference 
of  the  ovisac  is  situated  the  ovule,  around  which  the  epithelial  cells 
are  congregated  in  greater  quantity,  constituting  the  projection  known 
as  the  discus  proliyeriis.  Tlie  remainder  of  the  cavity  of  the  follicle 
is  filled  with  a  small  quantity  of  transparent  fluid,  the  liquor  folliculi, 
traversed  by  three  or  four  minute  bands,  the  retinacula  of  Barry, 
which  are  attached  to  the  opposite  walls  of  the  follicular  cavity,  and 
apparently  serve  the  purpose  of  suspending  the  ovule  and  main- 
taining it  in  a  proper  position.  In  many  young  follicles  this  cavity 
docs  not  at  first  exist,  the  follicle  being  entirely  filled  by  the  ovule. 
According  to  Waldeyer,  the  liquor  folliculi  is  formed  by  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  epithelial  cells,  the  fluid  thus  produced  collecting,  and 
distending  the  interior  of  the  follicle. 

Ovule. — The  ovule  is  attached  to  some  part  of  the  internal  surface 
of  the  Graafian  follicle.  It  is  a  rounded  vesicle  about  yi^  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  columnar  cells,  distinct 
from  those  of  the  discus  proligerus  in  which  it  lies.  It  is  invested 
by  a  transparent  elastic  membrane,  the  zona,  jxllncida,  or  vitelline 
membrane.  In  most  of  the  lower  animals  the  zona  pellucida  is  per- 
forated by  numerous  very  minute  pores,  only  visible  under  the 
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highest  powers  of  the  microscope;  in  others  there  is  a  distinct  aper- 
ture of  a  larger  size,  the  micropyle,  allowing  the  passage  for  the 
spermatozoa  into  the  interior  of  the  ovule.  It  is  possible  that  similar 
apertures  may  exist  in  the  human  ovule,  hut  they  have  not  been 
demonstrated.  Within  the  zona  pellucida  some  embryologists  de- 
scribe a  second  fine  membrane,  the  existence  of  which  has  been 
denied  by  Bisclioft'.  The  cavity  of  the  ovule  is  filled  with  a  viscid 
yellow  fluid,  the  yelk,  containing  numerous  granules.  It  entirely 
Jills  the  cavity,  to  the  walls  of  which  it  is  non-adherent.  In  the 
centre  of  the  yelk  in  young,  and  at  some  portion  of  its  periphery  in 
mature  ovules,  is  situated  the  germinal  vesicle,  which  is  a  clear  cir- 
cular vesicle,  refracting  light  strongly,  and  about  g^th  of  a  line  in 
diameter.'  It  contains  a  few  granules,  and  a  nucleolus,  or  yerminal 
spot,  which  is  sometimes  double. 

From  within  outwards,  therefore,  we  find: — 

1.  The  germinal  spat;  round  this 

2.  The  germinal  vesicle,  contained  in 

3.  The  yelk,  which  is  surrounded  by  the 

4.  Zona  pellucida,  with  its  layers  of  columnar  epithelial  cells. 
These  constitute  the  ovule. 

Tlie  ovule  is  contained  in — 

The  Graafian  follicle,  aud  lies  in  that  part  of  its  epithelial  lining 
called  the — 

Discus  proli'jems,  the  rest  of  the  follicle  being  occupied  by  the 
liquor  foil iculi.  Round  these  we  have  the  epithelial  lining  or  mem- 
Irani  yranutosa,  and  the  external  coat  consisting  of  the  tunica  pro- 
pria and  the  tunica  fibrosa. 

Vessels  and  Xerves  of  the  Ovary, — The  vascular  supply  of  the  ovary 
is  complex.     The  arteries  enter  at  the  hilum,  penetrating  the  stroma 


in  a  spiral  curve,  and  are  ultimately  distributed  in  a  rich  capillary 
plexus  to  the  follicles.  The  largo  veins  unite  freely  with  each  other, 
and  form  a  vascular  and  erectile  plexus,  continuous  with  that  sur- 

ovary  (Fig.  30).     Lym- 

f  termination  is  unknown. 


rounding  the  uterus,  called  the  bulb  of  the  ova 
phatics  and  nerves  exist,  but  their  mode  of  term 
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The  Mammary  Glands. — To  complete  the  consideration  of  the 
generative  organs  of  the  female  we  must  study  the  mammary  'jlands, 
which  secrete  the  fluid  destined  to  nourish  the  child.  In  the  human 
subject  they  are  two  in  number,  and  instead  of  being  placed  upon  the 
abdomen,  as  in  most,  animals,  they  are  situated  on  either  side  of  the 
sternum,  over  the  pectornlis  major  muscles,  and  extend  from  the  third 
to  the  sixth  rib3.  This  position  of  the  glands  is  obviously  intended 
to  suit  the  erect  position  of  the  female  in  suckling.  They  are  con- 
vex anteriorly,  and  flattened  posteriorly  where  they  rest  on  the 
muscles.  They  vary  greatly  in  size  in  different  subjects,  chiefly  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  adipose  tissue  they  contain.  In  man, 
and  in  girls,  previous  to  puberty,  they  are  rudimentary  in  structure  ; 
while  in  pregnant  women  they  increase  greatly  in  size,  the  true 
glandular  structures  becoming  much  by  pert  rop  hied.  Anomalies  in 
shape  and  position  arc  sometimes  observed.  Supplementary  mammae, 
one  or  more  in  number,  situated  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  mam- 
nue,  are  sometimes  met  with,  identical  in  structure  with  the  normally 
situated  glands;  or,  more  commonly,  nu  extra  nipple  is  observed  by 
the  side  of  the  normal  one.  In  sonic  races,  especially  the  African, 
the  mamm.na  are  so  enormously  developed,  that  the  mother  is  able  to 
suckle  her  child  over  her  shoulder. 

Their  Structure. — The  skin  covering  the  gland  is  soft  and  supple, 
and  during  pregnancy  often  becomes  covered"  with  fine  white  lines, 
while  large  blue  veins  may  be  observed  coursing  over.  Underneath 
it  is  a  quantity  of  connective  tissue,  containing  a  considerable  amount 
of  fat,  which  extends  between  the  true  glandular  structure.  This  is 
composed  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  lobes,  each  of  which  is  formed 
of  a  number  of  lobules.  The  lobules  arc  produced  by  the  aggrega- 
tion of  the  terminal  acini  in  which  the  milk  is  formed.  The  acini 
are  minute  cu!s-de-sac  opening  into  little  ducts,  which  unite  with 
each  other  until  they  form  a  large  duct  for  each  lobule ;  the  ducts  of 


each  lobule  unite  with  each  other,  until  they  end  in  a  still  larger  duct 
common  to  each  of  the  fifteen  or  twenty  lobes  into  which  the  gland 
is  divided,  and  eventually  open  on  the  surface  of  the  nipple.  These 
terminal  canals  are  known  as  the  <talactophorus  duets  (Fig.  37). 
They  become  widely  dilated  as  they  approach  the  nipple,  so  as  to 
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form  reservoirs  in  which  milk  is  stored  until  it  is  required,  but  when 
they  actually  enter  the  nipple  they  again  contract  Sometimes  they 
give  oft'  lateral  branches,  but,  according  to  Sappey,  they  do  not  anas- 
tomose with  eaeli  other,  as  some  anatomists  have  described.  These 
excretory  ducts  are  composed  of  connective  tissue,  with  numerous 
elastic  fibres  on  their  external  surface.  Sappey  and  Robin  describe 
a  layer  of  muscular  fibres,  chiefly  developed  near  their  terminal 
extremities.  They  are  lined  with  columnar  epithelium,  continuous 
with  that  in  the  acini;  and  it  is  by  the  distension  of  its  cells  with 
&tty  matter,  ami  their  subsequent  bursting,  that  the  milk  is  formed. 

Nipple. — The  nipple  is  the  conical  projection  at  the  summit  of  the 
mamma,  and  it  varies  in  size  in  different  women.  Not  very  un  fre- 
quently, from  the  continuous  pressure  to  which  it  has  been  subjected 
by  the  dress,  it  is  so  depressed  below  the  surface  of  the  skiu  as  to 
prevent  lactation.  It  is  generally  larger  in  married  than  in  single 
women,  and  increases  in  size  during  pregnancy.  Its  surface  is  covered 
with  numerous  papillae,  giving  it  a  rugous  aspect,  and  at  their  bases 
the  orifices  of  the  lactiferous  duels  open.  Here  are  also  fhe  openings 
of  numerous  sebaceous  follicles,  which  secrete  an  unctuous  material 
supposed  to  protect  and  soften  the  integument  during  lactation. 
Beneath  the  skin  are  muscular  fibres,  mixed  with  connective  and 
elastic  tissues,  vessels,  nerves,  and  lymphatics.  When  the  nipple  is 
irritated  it  contracts  and  hardens,  and  by  some  this  is  attributed,  to 
its  erectile  properties.  The  vascularity,  however,  is  not  great,  and 
it  contains  no  true  erectile  tissue :  the  hardening  is,  therefore,  due 
to  muscular  contraction.  Surrounding  the  nipple  is  the  areola,  of  a 
pink  color  in  virgins,  becoming  dark  from  the  development  of  pig- 
ment cells  during  pregnancy,  and  always  remaining  somewhat  dark 
after  eh ikl hearing.  On  its  surface  are  a  number  of  prominent  tuber- 
cles, sixteen  to  twenty  in  number,  which  also  become  largely  de- 
veloped during  gestation.  They  are  supposed  by  some  to  secrete 
milk,  and  to  open  into  the  lactiferous  tubes  :  most  probably  they  are 
composed  of  sebaceous  glands  only.  Beneath  the  areolar  is  a  circular 
band  "I  muscular  fibres,  the  object  of  which  is  to  compress  the  lactif- 
erous tabes  which  run  through  it,  and  thus  to  favor  the  expulsion 
of  their  contents.  The  mammas  receive  their  blood  from  the  infernal 
mammary  and  intercostal  arteries,  and  they  are  richly  supplied  with 
lymphatic  vessels,  which  open  into  the  axillary  ghouls.  The  nerves 
are  derived  from  the  intercostal  and  thoracic  brandies  of  the  brachial 
plexus. 

The  secretion  of  milk  in  women  who  are  nursing  is  accompanied 
by  a  peculiar  sensation,  as  if  milk  were  rushing  into  the  breast, 
called  the  "draught."  which  is  excited  by  the  efforts  of  the  child  to 
suck,  and  by  various  other  causes.  The  sympathetic  relations  be- 
tween the  mammas  and  the  uterus  are  Very  well  marked,  as  is  shown 
iu  the  unimpregnated  slate  by  the  fact  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
sympathetic  pains  in  the  breast  in  connection  with  various  uterine 
diseases,  and,  after  delivery,  by  the  well  known  fact,  that  suction  pro- 
duces reflex  contraction  of  the  uterus,  and  even  severe  after-pains. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

OVULATION   AND   MENSTRUATION. 

Functions  of  the  Ovary. — The  main  function  of  the  ovary  is  to 
supply  the  female  generative  element,  and  to  expel  it,  when  ready 
for  impregnation  into  the  Fallopian  tube,  along  which  it  passes  into 
the  uterus.  This  process  takes  place  spontaneous  in  all  viviparous 
animals,  and  without  the  assistance  of  the  male.  In  the  lower  animals 
this  periodical  discharge  receives  the  name  of  the  cestrus  or  rut,  at 
which  time  only  the  female  is  capable  of  impregnation  and  admits 
the  approach  01  the  male.  In  the  human  female  the  periodical  dis- 
charge of  the  ovule,  in  all  probability,  takes  place  in  connection  with 
menstruation,  which  may  therefore  be  considered  to  be  the  analogue 
of  the  rut  in  animals.  After  each  menstrual  period  Graafian  folli- 
cles undergo  changes  which  prepare  them  for  rupture  and  the  dis- 
charge of  their  contained  ovules.  After  rupture,  certain  changes 
occur  which  have  for  their  object  the  healing  of  the  rent  in  the 
ovarian  tissue  through  which  the  ovule  has  escaped,  and  the  filling 
up  of  the  cavity  in  which  it  was  contained.  This  results  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  peculiar  body  in  the  substance  of  the  ovary,  called  the 
corpus  luteum  which  is  essentially  modified  should  pregnancy  occur, 
and  is  of  great  interest  and  importance.  During  the  whole  of  the 
childbearing  epoch  the  periodical  maturation  and  rupture  of  the 
Graafian  follicles  are  going  on.  If  impregnation  does  not  take  place, 
the  ovules  are  discharged  and  lost ;  if  it  does,  ovulation  is  stopped, 
as  a  general  rule,  during  gestation  and  lactation. 

Theory  of  Menstruation. — This,  broadly  speaking,  is  an  outline  of 
the  modern  theory  of  menstruation  which  was  first  broached  in  the 
year  1821  by  Dr.  Power,  and  subsequently  elaborated  by  Negrier, 
Bischoff,  Raciborski,  and  many  other  writers.  Although  the  se- 
quence of  events  here  indicated  may  be  taken  to  be  the  rule,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  it  is  one  subject  to  many  exceptions,  for  un- 
doubtedly ovulation  may  occur  without  its  outward  manifestation, 
menstruation,  as  in  cases  in  which  impregnation  takes  place  during 
lactation  or  before  menstruation  has  been  established,  of  which  many 
examples  are  recorded.  These  exceptions  have  led  some  modern 
writers  to  deny  the  ovular  theory  of  menstruation,  and  their  views 
will  require  subsequent  consideration. 

In  order  to  understand  the  subject  properly  it  will  be  necessary  to 
study  the  sequence  of  events  in  detail. 

Changes  in  the  Graafian  Follicle. — The  changes  in  the  Graafian 
follicle  which  are  associated  with  the  discharge  of  the  ovules  com- 
prise— 1.  Maturation.  As  the  period  of  puberty  approaches  a  cer- 
6 
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lain  number  t>F  tin?  Graafian  follicles,  fifteen  to  twenty  in  number, 
increase  in  size,  and  come  near  the  surface  of  the  ovary.  Amongst 
these  one  becomes  especially  developed,  preparatory  to  rupture,  and 
upon  it  for  the  time  being  all  the  vital  energy  of  tlie  ovary  seems  to 
be  concentrated.  A  similar  change  in  one,  sometimes  in  more  than 
one,  follicle  takes  place  periodically  during  the  whole  of  the  child- 
bearing  epoch,  in  connection  with  each  menstrual  period,  and  an 
examination  of  the  ovary  will  show  several  follicles  in  different  stages 
of  development.  The  maturing  follicle  becomes  gradually  larger, 
until  it  forms  a  projection  on  the  surface  of  the  ovary,  from  five  to 
seven  lines  in  breadth,  but  sometimes  even  as  large  as  a  nut  (Fig. 
81).  This  growth  is  due  to  the  distension  of  the  follicle  by  the  in- 
crease of  its  contained  fluid,  which  causes  it  so  to  press  upon  the 
ovarian  structures  covering  it,  that  they  become  thinned,  separated 
from  each  other,  and  partially  absorbed,  until  they  eventually  readily 
lacerate.  The  follicle  also  becomes  greatly  congested,  the  capillaries 
coursing  over  it  become  increased  in  size  and  loaded  with  blood, 
ami  being  seen  through  the  attenuated  ovarian  tissue,  give  it,  when 
mature,  a  bright  red  color.  At  this  time  some  of  these  distended 
capillaries  in  its  inner  coat  lacerate,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  blood 
escapes  into  its  cavity.  This  escape  of  bleed  takes  place  before 
rupture,  and  seems  to  have  for  its  principal  object  the  increase  of  the 
tension  of  the  follicle,  of  which  it  lias  been  termed  the  menstruation. 
Pouchet  was  of  opinion  that  the  blood  collects  behind  the  ovule,  and 
carries  it  up  to  the  surface  of  the  follicle.  By  these  means  tiie  follicle 
is  more  and  more  distended,  until  at  last  it  ruptures  either  sponta- 
neously or,  it  may  be,  under  the  stimulus  of  sexual  excitement. 
Whether  the  laceration  takes  place  during,  before,  or  after  the  men- 
strual discharge  is  not  yet  positively  known :  from  the  results  of 
post-mortem  examination  in  a  number  of  women  who  died  shortly 
before  or  after  the  period,  Williams  believes  that  the  ovules  are  ex- 
pelled before  the  monthly  flow  commences.'  In  order  that  the  ovule 
may  escape,  the  laceration  must,  of  course,  involve  not  only  the  Boats 
of  the  Graafian  follicles,  but  also  the  superincumbent  structures. 

Laceration  seems  to  be  aided  by  the  growth  of  the  internal  layer 
of  tbo  follicle,  which  increases  in  thickness  before  rupture,  and 
assumes  a  characteristic  yellow  color  Irom  the  number  of  oil-globules 
it  then  contains.  It.  is  also  greatly  meditated,  if  it  be  not  actually 
produced,  by  the  turgescence  of  the  ovary  at  each  menstrual  period, 
and  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscular  libres  in  the  ovarian  stroma. 
As  soon  as  the  rent  in  the  follicular  walls  is  produced,  ibe  ovule  is 
discharged,  surrounded  by  some  of  the  cells  of  the  membrunu  granu- 
losa, and  is  received  into  the  fimbriated  extremity  of  the  Fallopian 
tube,  which  grasps  the  ovary  over  the  site  of  the  rupture.  By  the 
vibratile  cilia  of  its  epithelial  lining,  it  is  then  conducted  into  the 
canal  of  the  tube,  along  which  it  is  propelled,  partly  by  ciliary  action 
and  partlv  by  muscular  contraction  in  the  walls  of  the  tube. 

Obliteration  of  the  Graafian  Follicle. — After  the  ovule  has  escaped, 

'  P  roccc.il  ingi  of  the  Roynl  Society,  1875. 
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certain  characteristic  changes  occur  in  the  empty  Graafian  follicle, 
which  have  for  their  object  ita  cicatrization  and  obliteration.  There 
are  great  differences  in  the  changes  which  occur  when  impregnation 
has  followed  the  escape  of  the  ovule,  and  they  are  then  so  remarkable 
that  they  have  been  considered  certain  signs  of  pregnancy.  They 
are,  however,  differences  of  degree  rather  than  of  kind.  It  will  be 
well,  however,  to  discuss  them  separately. 

Changes  undergone  hy  the  Follicle  where  Impregnation  does  not  occur. 
— As  soon  as  the  ovule  is  discharged,  the  edges  of  the  rent  through 
which  it  has  escaped  become  agglutinated  by  exudation,  and  tbe  fol- 
licle shrinks,  as  is  generally  believed,  by  the  inlicrcnt  elasticity  of  its 
internal  coat,  but  according  to  Rubin,  who  denies  the  existence  of 
this  coat,  from  compression  by  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  ovarian 
stroma.  In  proportion  to  the  contraction  that  takes  place,  the  inner 
layer  of  the  follicle,  the  cells  of  which  have  become  greatly  hyper- 
trophied  and  loaded  with  fat  granules  previous  to  rupture,  is  thrown 
into  numerous  folds.  The  greater  the  amount  of  contraction  the 
deeper  these  folds  become,  giving  to  a 
section,  of  the   follicle   an    appearance  Fl0-  3B- 

similar  to  that  of  the  convolutions  of 
the  brain  (Fig.  38).  These  folds  in  the 
human  subject  are  generally  of  a  bright 
yellow  color,  but  in  some  of  the  mam- 
malia they  are  of  a  deep  red.  The  tint 
was  formerly  ascribed  by  Riiciborski  to 
absorption  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the 
blood-clot  contained  in  the  follicular 
cavity,  a  theory  he  has  more  recently 
abandoned  in  favor  of  tin;  view  main- 
tained by  Coste  that  it  is  due  to  the  in- 
herent color  of  the  cells  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  follicle,  which,  though 
not  well  marked  in  a  single  cell,  becomes  <««™»f»™i7,»iiBwi»«(iirim»iii(*. 
very  apparent  en  masse.  The  existence  (MU,t  d»hoU.) 
of  a  contained  blood-clot  is  also  denied 

bv  the  latter  physiologist,  except  as  nn  unusual  pathological  con- 
dition; and  he  describes  the  cavity  as  containing  a  gelatinous  and 
plastic  fluid,  which  becomes  absorbed  as  contraction  advances.  The 
more  recent  researches  of  Dalton,1  however,  show  the  existence  of  a 
central  blood  olot  in  the  cavity  of  the  follicle,  and  he  considers  its 
occasional  absence  to  be  connected  with  disturbance  or  cessation  of 
the  menstrual  function.  The  folds  into  which  the  membrane  has 
Wen  thrown  continue  to  increase  in  size,  from  the  proliferation  of 
their  cells,  until  they  unite  and  become  adherent,  and  eventually  fill 
the  follicular  cavity.  By  the  time  that  another  Graafian  follicle  is 
matured  and  ready  for  rupture  the  diminution  has  advanced  con- 
siderably, and  the  empty  ovisac  is  reduced  to  a  very  small  size.  The 
cavity  is  now  nearly  obliterated,  the  yellow  color  of  the  convolutions 

■   Report  on  the  Corpus  Luteutn.      American  Uynnc.  Trans,  vol.  ii.,  1876. 
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is  altered  into  a  whitish  tint,  and  on  section  the  corpus  luteum  hns 
the  appearance  of  a  compact  white  stellate  cicatrix,  which  generally 
disappears  in  less  than  forty  days  from  the  period  of  rupture.  The 
tissue  of  the  ovary  at  the  site  of  laceration  also  shrinks,  and  this, 
aided  by  the  contraction  of  the  follicle,  gives  rise  to  one  of  those  per- 
manent pits  or  depressions  which  mark  the  surface  of  the  adult  ovary. 
Slavvansky1  has  recently  shown  that  only  a  few  of  the  immense 
number  of  Graafian  follicles  undergo  these  alterations.  The  greater 
proportion  of  them  seem  never  to  cliseharge  their  ovules,  but,  after 
increasing  in  size,  undergo  retrogressive  ehnnges  exactly  similar  in 
their  nature,  but  to  a  much  less  extent,  to  those  which  result  in  the 
formation  of  a  corpus  luteum.  The  sites  of  these  may  afterwards  lie 
seen  as  minute  striie  in  the  substance  of  the  ovary. 

Change*  undergone  hy  the  Follicle  when  Impregnation  lias  taken 
place.— Should  pregnancy  occur,  all  the  changes  above  described  take 
place,  hut,  inasmuch  as  the  ovary  partakes  ef'the  stimulus  to  which 
all  the  generative  organs  are  tiien  subjected,  they  are  much  more 
marked  and  apparent.  Instead  of  contracting  and  disappearing  in  a 
few  weeks,  the  corpus  luteum  continues  to  grow  until  the  third  or 
fourth  month  of  pregnancy ;  the  folds  of  the  inner  layer  of  the  ovisac 
become  large  and  fleshy,  and  permeated  by  numerous  capillaries,  and 
ultimately  become  so  firmly  united  that  die  margins  of  the  convolu- 
tions thin  and  disappear,  leaving  only  a  firm  fleshy  yellow  mass, 
averaging  from  1  to  li  inches  in  thickness,  which  surrounds  a  central 
cavity,  often  containing  a  whitish  ftbrillated  structure,  believed  to 
be  the  remains  of  a  central  blood  clot.     This  was  erroneously  sup- 

Fio.  89.  Fin.  40. 


posed  by  Montgomery  to  be  the  inner  layer  of  the  follicl 
he  conceived  the  vellow  substance  to  be  a  new  formation  between  it 
and  the  external  layer,  while  Robert  Lee  thought  it  was  placed  ex- 
ternal to  both  the  external  and  internal  layers. 

l  Arehivda  Pliys.  March,  1874. 
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Between  the  third  and  fourth  months  of  pregnancy,  when  the 
corpus  luteum  has  attained  its  maximum  of  development  (Fig.  39), 
it  forms  a  firm  projection  on  the  surface  of  the  ovary,  averaging 
about  1  inch  in  length,  and  rather  more  than  \  an  inch  in  breadth. 
After  this  it  commences  to  atrophy  (Fig.  40),  the  fat-cells  become 
absorbed,  and  the  capillaries  disappear.  Cicatrization  is  not  com- 
plete until  from  one  to  two  months  alter  delivery. 

Its  Value  as  a  Siyn  of  Preynancy. — On  account  of  the  marked 
appearance  of  the  corpus  luteum  it  was  formerly  considered  to  be  an 
infallible  sign  of  pregnancy ;  and  it  was  distinguished  from  the  cor- 
pus luteum  of  the  non-pregnant  state  by  being  called  a  "true"  as 
opposed  to  a  "  false"  corpus  luteum.  From  what  has  been  said  it 
will  be  obvious  that  this  designation  is  essentially  wrong,  as  the 
difference  is  one  of  degree  only.  Dalton1  applies  the  term  u  false 
corpus  luteum"  to  a  degenerated  condition  sometimes  met  with  in  an 
unruptured  Graafian  follicle  consisting  in  re-absorption  of  its  contents, 
and  thickening  of  its  walls.  It  differs  from  the  "true"  corpus 
luteum  in  being  deeply  seated  in  the  substance  of  the  ovary,  in 
having  no  central  clot,  and  in  being  unconnected  with  a  cicatrix  on 
the  surface  of  the  ovary.  Nor  do  obstetricians  attach  by  any  means 
the  same  importance  as  they  did  formerly  to  presence  of  this  corpus 
luteum  as  indicating  impregnation;  for  even  when  well  marked, 
other  and  more  reliable  signs  of  recent  delivery,  such  as  enlargement 
of  the  uterus,  are  sure  to  be  present,  especially  at  the  time  when  it 
has  reached  its  maximum  of  development;  while  after  delivery  at 
term  it  has  no  longer  a  sufficiently  characteristic  appearance  to  be 
depended  on. 

Menstruation. — By  the  term  'menstruation  (catamenia,  periods,  etc.), 
is  meant  the  periodical  discharge  of  blood  from  the  uterus,  which 
occurs,  in  the  healthy  woman,  every  lunar  month,  except  during 
pregnancy  and  lactation,  when  it  is,  as  a  rule,  suspended. 

Period  of  Establishment. — The  first  appearance  of  menstruation  coin- 
cides with  the  establishment  of  puberty,  and  the  physical  changes 
that  accompany  it  indicate  that  the  female  is  capable  of  conception 
and  childbcaring,  although  exceptional  cases  are  recorded  in  which 
pregnancy  occurred  before  menstruation  had  begun.  In  temperate 
climates  it  generally  commences  between  the  14th  and  16th  years, 
the  largest  number  of  cases  being  met  with  in  the  15th  year.  This 
rule  is  subject  to  many  exceptions,  it  being  by  no  means  very  rare 
for  menstruation  to  become  established  as  early  as  the  10th  or  11th 
years,  or  to  be  delayed  until  the  18th  or  20th.  Beyond  these  physio- 
logical limits  a  few  cases  are  from  time  to  time  met  with  in  which  it 
has  begun  in  early  infancy,  or  not  until  a  comparatively  late  period 
of  life. 

Influence  of  Climate,  Race,  etc. — Various  accidental  circumstances 
have  much  to  do  with  its  establishment.  As  a  rule,  it  occurs  some- 
what earlier  in  tropical,  and  later  in  very  cold,  than  in  temperate 
climates.     The  influence  of  climate  has  been  unduly  exaggerated.    It 

1  Op.  cit.,  p.  75. 
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usee!  to  be  generally  stated  that  in  the  Arctic  regions  women  did  not 
menstruate  until  they  were  of  mature  age,  and  that  in  the  tropics 
girls  of  10  or  12  years  of  age  did  so  habitually.  The  researches  of 
lioberton,  of  Manchester,'  first  showed  that  the  generally  received 
opinions  were  erroneous;  and  the  collection  of  a  large  number  of 
statistics  has  corroborated  his  opinion.  Tliere  can  be  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  a  larger  proportion  of  girls  menstruate  early  in  warm  cli- 
mates. Joulin  found  that  in  tropical  climates,  out  of  1035  cases,  the 
largest  proportion  began  to  menstruate  between  the  12th  and  13th. 
years;  so  that  there  is  an  average  difference  of  more  than  two  years 
between  the  period  of  its  establishment  in  the  tropics  and  in  1cmpe- 
rate  countries.  Harris1  states  that  among  the  Hindoos  1  to  2  percent, 
menstruate  as  early  as  nine  years  of  age  ;  3  to  4  per  cent,  ut  ten  ;  8 
per  cent,  at  eleven ;  and  2.j  per  cent,  at  twelve :  while  in  London  or 
Paris  probably  not  more,  than  one  girl  in  1000  or  1200  does  so  at 
nine  years.  The  converse  holds  true  with  regard  to  cold  climates, 
although  we  are  not  in  possession  of  a  sufficient  number  of  accurate 
statistics  to  draw  very  reliable  conclusions  on  this  point ;  but  out  of 
4715  cases,  including  returns  from  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden 
Russia  and  Labrador,  it  was  found  that  menstruation  was  established 
on  an  average,  a  year  later  than  in  more  temperate  countries.  It  is 
probable  that  the  mere  influence  of  temperature  has  much  to  do  in 
producing  these  differences,  but  there  are  other  factors,  the  action  of 
which  must  not  be  overlooked.  Eaeihorski  attributes  considerable 
importance  to  the  effect  of  race;  and  he  has  quoted  I>r.  Webb,  of 
Calcutta,  to  the  effect  that  English  girls  in  India,  although  subjected 
to  the  same  climatic  influence  as  the  Indian  races,  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
menstruate  curlier  than  in  England  ;  while  in  Austria,  girls  of  the 
Magvar  race  menstruate  considerably  later  than  ihosc  oi  German  pa- 
rentage.1 The  surroundings  of  girls,  and  (heir  manner  of  education 
and  living,  have  probably  also  a  marked  influence  in  promoting  or 
retarding  its  establishment.  Thus,  it  will  commence  earlier  in  the 
children  of  the  rich,  who  are  likely  to  have  a  highly  developed  ner- 
vous organization,  and  arc  habituated  to  luxurious  living,  and  a  pre- 
mature stimulation  of  the  mental  faculties  by  novel-reading,  society, 
and  the  like;  while  amongst  the  hard- worked  poor,  or  in  girls  brought 
up  in  the  country,  it  is  more  likely  to  begin  later.  Premature  sexual 
excitement  is  said  also  to  favor  its  early  appearance,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  this  among  the  factory  girls  of  Manchester,  who  are  exposed 
in  the  course  of  their  work,  to  the  temptations  arising  from  the  pro- 
miscuous mixing  of  the  sexes,  has  been  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Clay.1 

Changa  Occurring  at  Pubert>/.~-Tihe  first  appearance  of  menstrua- 
lion  is  accompanied  by  certain  well-marked  changes  in  the  female 
system,  on  the.  occurrence  of  which  we  say  that  the  girl  has  arrived 
at  the  period  of  puberty.  The  pubes  become  covered  with  hair,  the 
s  enlarge,  the  pelvis  assumes  its  fully  developed  form,  and  the 

'  Bdin.  Had.  Mid  Surg.  J<rarn.,  1*32. 

•  Ain.-r.  Jmitii.  of  ■  >bst.  1-71.     K.  I*.  IlnrrK  mi  .-ai'lv  puberty.  , 
»  Op.  Bit.,  p.  227. 
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general  contour  of  the  body  fills  out.  The  mental  qualities  also  alter; 
the  girl  becomes  more  shy  and  retiring,  and  her  whole  bearing  indi- 
cates the  change  that  has  taken  place.  The  menstrual  discharge  is 
not  established  regularly  at  once.  For  one  or  two  months  there  may 
be  only  premonitory  symptoms :  a  vague  sense  of  discomfort,  pains 
in  the  breasts,  and  a  feeling  of  weight  and  heat  in  the  back  and  loins. 
There  then  may  be  a  discharge  of  mucus  tinged  with  blood,  or  of 
pure  blood,  and  this  may  not  again  show  itself  for  several  months. 
Such  irregularities  are  of  little  consequence  on  the  first  establishment 
of  the  function,  and  need  give  rise  to  no  apprehension. 

Period  of  Duration  and  Recurrence. — As  a  rule,  the  discharge  re- 
curs every  twenty-eight  days,  and  with  some  women  with  such  regu- 
larity that  they  can  foretell  its  appearance  almost  to  the  hour.  The 
rule  is,  however,  subject  to  very  great  variations.  It  is  by  no  means 
uncommon,  and  strictly  within  the  limits  of  health,  for  it  to  appear 
every  twentieth  day,  or  even  with  less  interval ;  while  in  other  cases, 
as  much  as  six  weeks  may  habitually  intervene  between  two  periods. 
The  period  of  recurrence  may  also  vary  in  the  same  subject.  I  am 
acquainted  with  patients  who  sometimes  have  only  twenty-eight  days, 
at  others  as  many  as  forty-eight  days,  between  their  periods,  without 
their  health  in  any  way  suffering.  Joulin  mentions  the  case  of  a  lady 
who  only  menstruated  two  or  three  times  in  the  year,  and  whose 
sister  had  the  same  peculiarity. 

The  duration  of  the  period  varies  in  different  women,  and  in  the 
same  woman  at  different  times.  In  this  country  its  average  is  four 
or  five  days,  while  in  France,  Dubois  and  Bricrre  de  Boismont  fix 
eight  days  as  the  most  usual  length.  Some  women  arc  only  unwell 
for  a  few  hours,  while  in  others  the  period  may  last  many  days  be- 
yond the  average  without  being  considered  abnormal. 

Quantity  of  Blood  lost. — The  quantity  of  blood  lost  varies  in  dif- 
ferent women.  Hippocrates  puts  it  at  Sxviij,  which,  however,  is 
much  too  high  an  estimate.  Arthur  Farre  thinks  that  from  Sij  to 
3iij  is  the  full  amount  of  a  healthy  period,  and  that  the  quantity 
cannot  habitually  exceed  this  without  producing  serious  constitu- 
tional effects.  Rich  diet,  luxurious  living,  and  anything  that  un- 
healthily stimulates  the  body  and  mind,  will  have  an  injurious  effect 
in  increasing  the  flow,  which  is,  therefore,  less  in  hard-worked 
countrywomen  than  in  the  better  classes  and  residents  in  towns. 

It  is  more  abundant  in  warm  climates,  and  our  countrywomen  in 
India  habitually  menstruate  over-profusely,  becoming  less  abundantly 
unwell  when  they  return  to  England  ;  the  same  observation  has  been 
made  with  regard  to  American  women  residing  in  the  Gulf  States, 
who  improve  materially  by  removing  to  the  Lake  States.  Some 
women  appear  to  menstruate  more  in  summer  than  in  winter.  I  am 
acquainted  with  a  lady  who  spends  the  winter  in  St.  Petersburgh, 
where  her  periods  Lost  eight  or  ten  days,  and  the  summer  in  Eng- 
land, where  they  never  exceed  four  or  i\ve.  The  difference  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  effect  of  the  over-heated  rooms  in  which  she  lives 
in  Russia.  [I  have  known  insanity  to  result  from  the  exhaustion 
produced  by  this  excessive  menstrual  loss  in  the  far  south.     One 
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Louisiana  lady  came  in  tins  condition  on  three  occasions  to  Philadel- 
phia for  treatment,  being  cured  upon  each  occasion.  After  the  third 
recovery,  she  accepted  the  advice  given  her  to  remain  north,  and  by 
so  doing  has  been  perfectly  well  for  several  years.  Two  young  ladies 
under  my  care,  born  in  this  city,  have  on  several  occasions  resided 
in  Florida ;  they  were  always  in  poor  health  from  menstrual  excess 
while  there,  but  had  the  function  restored  to  its  normal  character 
after  their  return  to  a  cool  climate.  A  winter's  checking  influence 
has  often  a  marvellous  effect  in  cases  of  southern  patients,  made  thin 
and  miserable  by  this  oft-repeated  and  long-continued  drain. — Ed.] 

The  daily  loss  is  not  the  same  during  the  continuance  of  the  period. 
It  generally  is  at  first  slight,  and  gradually  increases  so  as  to  be  most 
profuse  on  the  second  .or  third  day,  and  as  gradually  diminishe.  To- 
wards the  last  days  it  sometimes  disappears  for  a  few  hours,  and 
then  comes  on  again,  and  is  apt  to  recur  under  any  excitement  or 
emotion. 

Quality  of  Menstrual  Blood. — As  the  menstrual  fluid  escapes  from 
the  uterus  it  consists  of  pure  blood,  and,  if  collected  through  the 
speculum,  it  coagulates.  The  ordinary  menstrual  fluid  does  not 
coagulate  unless  it  is  excessive  in  amount.  Various  explanations  of 
this  fact  have  been  given.  It  was  formerly  supposed  either  to  contain 
no  fibrine,  or  an  unusually  small  amount.  Retzius  attributes  its 
non-coagulation  to  the  presence  of  free  lactic  and  phosphoric  acids. 
The  true  explanation  was  first  given  by  Mandl,  who  proved  that 
even  small  quantities  of  pus  or  mucus  in  blood  were  sufficient  to 
keep  the  fibrine  in  solution  ;  and  mucus  is  always  present  to  greater 
or  less  amount  in  the  secretions  of  the  cervix  and  vagina,  which  mix 
with  the  menstrual  blood  in  its  passage  through  the  genital  tract. 
If  the  amount  of  blood  be  excessive,  however,  the  mucus  present  is 
insufficient  in  quantity  to  produce  this  effect,  and  coagula  are  then 
formed. 

On  microscopic  examination  the  menstrual  fluid  exhibits  blood 
corpuscles,  mucous  corpuscles,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  epithelial 
scales,  the  last  being  the  ddbris  of  the  epithelium  lining  the  uterine 
cavity.  According  to  Virchow  the  form  of  the  epithelium  often 
proves  that  it  comes  from  the  interior  of  the  utricular  glands.  The 
color  of  the  blood  is  at  first  dark,  and  as  the  period  progresses  it 
generally  becomes  lighter  in  tint.  In  women  who  are  in  bad  health 
it  is  often  very  pale.  These  differences  doubtless  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  mucus  mingled  with  it.  The  menstrual  blood  has  always 
a  characteristic,  faint,  and  heavy  odor,  which  is  analogous  to  that 
which  is  so  distinct  in  the  lower  animals  during  the  rut.  Raciborski 
mentions  a  lady  who  was  so  sensitive  to  this  odor  that  she  could 
always  tell  to  a  certainty  when  any  woman  was  menstruating.  It 
is  attributed  either  to  decomposing  mucus  mixed  with  the  blood, 
which,  when  partially  absorbed,  may  cause  the  peculiar  odor  of  the 
breath  often  perceptible  in  menstruating  women ;  or  to  the  mixture 
with  the  fluid  of  the  sebaceous  secretion  from  the  glands  of  the  vulva. 
It  probably  gave  rise  to  the  old  and  prevalent  prejudices  as  to  the 
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deleterious  properties  of  menstrual  blood,  which,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
are  altogether  without  foundation. 

Source  of  the  Blood. — It  is  now  universally  admitted  that  the  source 
of  the  menstrual  blood  is  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  interior 
of  the  uterus,  for  the  blood  may  be  seen  oozing  through  the  os  uteri 
by  means  of  the  speculum,  and  in  cases  of  prolapsus  uteri;  while  in 
cases  of  inverted  uterus  it  may  be  actually  observed  escaping  from 
the  exposed  mucous  membrane,  and  collecting  in  minute  drops  upon 
its  surface.  During  the  menstrual  nisus  the  whole  mucous  lining 
becomes  congested  to  such  au  extent  that,  in  examining  the  bodies 
of  women  who  have  died  during  menstruation,  it  is  found  to  be 
thicker,  larger,  and  thrown  into  folds,  so  as  to  completely  fill  the 
uterine  cavity.  The  capillary  circulation  at  this  time  becomes  very 
marked,  and  the  mucous  membrane  assumes  a  deep  red  hue,  the  net- 
work of  capillaries  surrounding  the  orifices  of  the  utricular  glands 
being  especially  distinct.  These  facts  have  an  unquestionable  con- 
nection with  the  production  of  the  discharge,  but  there  is  much  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  precise  mode  in  which  the  blood  escapes 
from  the  vessels.  Coste  believed  that  the  blood  transudes  through 
the  coats  of  the  capillaries  without  any  laceration  of  their  structure. 
Farre  inclines  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  uterine  capillaries  terminate 
by  open  mouths,  the  escape  of  blood  through  these,  between  the 
menstrual  periods,  being  prevented  by  muscular  contraction  of  the 
uterine  walls.  Pouchet  believed  that  during  each  menstrual  epoch 
the  entire  mucous  membrane  is  broken  down  and  cast  oft*  in  the  form 
of  minute  shreds,  a  fresh  mucous  membrane  being  developed  in  the 
interval  between  two  periods.  During  this  process  the  capillary 
network  would  be  laid  bare  and  ruptured,  and  the  escape  of  blood 
readily  accounted  for.  Tyler  Smith,  who  adopted  this  theory,  states 
that  he  has  frequently  seen  the  uterine  mucous  membrane,  in  women 
who  have  died  during  menstruation,  in  a  state  of  dissolution,  with 
the  broken  loops  of  the  capillaries  exposed.  The  phenomena  at- 
tending the  so-called  membranous  dysmenorrhea,  in  which  the 
mucous  membrane  is  thrown  oft'  in  shreds,  or  as  a  cast  of  the  uterine 
cavity — the  nature  of  which  was  first  pointed  out  by  Simpson  and 
Oldham — have  been  supposed  to  corroborate  this  theory.  This  view 
is,  in  the  main,  corroborated  by  the  recent  researches  of  Engelman,1 
Williams,1  and  others.  Williams  describes  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
uterus  as  undergoing  a  fatty  degeneration  before  each  period,  which 
commences  near  the  inner  os,  and  extends  over  the  whole  mucous 
membrane,  and  down  to  the  muscular  wall.  This  seems  to  bring  on 
a  certain  amount  of  muscular  contraction,  which  drives  the  blood 
into  the  capillaries  of  the  mucosa,  and  these,  having  become  degene- 
rated, readily  rupture,  and  permit  the  escape  of  the  blood.  The 
mucous  membrane  now  rapidly  disintegrates,  and  is  cast  off  in  shreds 
with  the  menstrual  discharge,  in  which  masses  of  epithelial  cells  may 
always  be  detected.     Engelman,  however,  holds  that  the  fatty  de- 

1  American  Journal  of  Obstetrics,  May,  187.r». 

£  On  the  Structure  of  the  Mucous  Membrane  of  the  Uterus,  Obst.  Journ.,  1S75. 
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generation  is  limited  to  the  superficial  layers,  and  that  a  portion  only 
of  the  epithelial  investment  is  thrown  oil'.  As  soon  as  the  period  is 
over  the  formation  of  a  new  mueous  membrane  is  begun,  from  pro- 
liferation of  the  elements  of  the  muscular  coat,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
week  the  whole  uterine  cavity  19  lined  by  a  thin  mucous  membrane. 
This  grows  until  the  advent  of  another  period,  when  the  same  de- 
generative changes  occur  unless  impregnation  has  taken  place,  in 
which  case  it  becomes  furllier  developed  into  the  decidua. 

Theory  of  Menstruation. — That  there  is  an  intimalc  connection' be- 
tween ovulation  and  menstruation  is  admitted  by  most  physiologists, 
and  it  is  held  by  many  that  the  determining  cause  of  llie  discharge 
is  the  periodic  maturation  of  the  Graafian  follicles.  There  is  abundant 
evidence  of  this  connection,  for  we  know  that  when,  at  the  change 
of  life,  the  Graafian  follicles  cease  to  develop,  menstruation  is  arrested; 
and  when  the  ovaries  are  removed  by  operation,  of  which  there  are 
now  numerous  cases  on  record,  or  when  they  are  congenital!;  absent, 
menstruation  docs  not  generally  take  place.  A  few  eases,  however, 
have  been  observed  in  which  menstruation  continued  after  double 
ovariotomy,  and  these  have  been  used  as  an  argument  by  those 
physiologists  who  doubt  the  ovular  theory  of  menstruation.  Slav- 
yansky  has  particularly  insisted  on  such  cases,  which,  however,  are 
probably  susceptible  of  explanation.  It  may  be  that  the  habit  01 
menstruation  may  continue  for  a  time  even  after  the  removal  of  the 
ovaries,  ami  it  has  not  been  shown  that  menstruation  lias  continued 
permanently  after  double  ovariotomy,  although  it  certainly  has  occa- 
sionally, although  quite  exceptionally,  done  so  Cot  a  time.  It  is 
possible,  also,  that,  in  such  eases,  a  small  portion  of  ovarian  tissue 
may  have  been  left  unrein oved,  sufficient  to  carry  on  ovulation. 
Roberta,  a  traveller  quoted  by  Depaul  and  Gueniot  in  their  article 
on  Menstruation  in  the  "  Dictionuairc  des  Sciences  MeMieales,''  relates 
that  in  certain  parts  of  Central  Asia  it  is  the  custom  to  remove  both 
ovaries  in  young  girls  who  act  as  guards  to  the  harems.  These  women, 
known  as  fitdjerast  subsequently  assume  much  of  the  virile  type,  anil 
never  menstruate.  The  same  close  connection  between  ovulation 
and  the  rut  of  animals  is  observed,  anil  supports  the  conclusion  that 
the  rut  and  menstruation  are  analogous.  The  chief  difference  be- 
tween ovulation  in  man  and  the  lower  animals  is  that  in  the  latter 
the  process  is  not  generally  accompanied  l»v  n  mngniiMons  flow.  To 
tins  there  are  exceptions,  for  in  monkeys  there  is  certainly  a  discharge 
analogous  to  menstruation  occurring  at  intervals.  Another  point  of 
distinction  is  that  in  animals  connection  never  takes  place  except 
during  the  rut.  and  that  it  is  then  only  that  the  female  is  capable  of 
conception;  while  in  the  human  race  conception  only  occurs  in  the 
interval  between  the  periods.  This  is  another  argument  brought 
against  the  ovular  theory,  because,  it  is  said,  if  menstruation  depend 
on  the  rupture  of  a  Graafian  follicle  and  the  emission  of  an  ovule, 
then  impregnation  should  only  take  place  during  or  immediately 
nfter  menstruation.  Ooste  explains  this  by  supposing  that  it  is  the 
malttratim  and  not  the  rupture  of  the  follicle  which  determines  the 
occurrence  of  menstruation ;  and  that  the  follicle  may  remain  unrup- 
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tured  for  a  considerable  time  after  it  is  mature,  the  escape  of  the 
ovule  being  subsequently  determined  by  some  accidental  cause,  such 
as  sexual  excitement.  However  this  may  be,  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  susceptibility  to  conception  is  greater  during  the 
menstrual  epochs.  Raciborski  believes  that  in  the  large  proportion 
of  cases  impregnation  occurs  in  the  first  half  of  the  menstrual  interval, 
or  in  the  few  days  immediately  preceding  the  appearance  of  the  dis- 
charge. There  are,  however,  very  numerous  exceptions,  for  in 
Jewesses,  who  almost  invariably  live  apart  from  their  husbands  for 
eight  days  after  the  cessation  of  menstruation,  impregnation  must 
constantly  occur  at  some  other  period  of  the  interval,  and  it  is  certain 
that  they  are  not  less  prolific  than  other  people.  This  rule  with  them 
is  very  strictly  adhered  to,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  in- 
teresting letter  from  a  medical  friend  who  is  a  well-known  member 
of  that  community,  and  which  I  have  permission  to  publish.1  This 
fact  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  disprove  the  theory  advanced  by  Dr. 
Avrard,1  that  impregnation  is  impossible  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
menstrual  interval.  This,  and  the  other  reasons  referred  to,  un- 
doubtedly throw  some  doubt  on  the  ovular  theory,  but  they  do  not 
seem  to  be  sufficient  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  menstruation  is  a 
physiological  process  altogether  independent  of  the  development  and 
maturation  of  the  Graafian  follicles.  All  that  they  can  be  fairly  held 
to  prove  is  that  the  escape  of  the  ovules  may  occur  independently  of 
menstruation,  but  the  weight  of  evidence  remains  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  theory  which  is  generally  received. 

1  10  Bernard  Street,  Russell  Square,  July  28,  1873. 
My  dear  Sir. 

1.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  the  law  which  prohibits  sexual 
intercourse  amongst  Jews  for  seven  clear  days  after  the  cessation  of  menstruation,  is 
almost  universally  observed  ;  the  exceptions  not  being  sufficient  to  vitiate  statistics. 
The  law  has  perhaps  fewer  exceptions  on  the  Continent  —  especially  Russia  and 
Poland,  where  the  Jewish  population  is  very  great — than  in  England.  Even  here, 
however,  women  who  observe  no  other  ceremonial  law  observe  this,  and  cling  to  it 
after  everything  else  is  thrown  overboard.  There  are  doubtless  many  exceptions, 
especially  among  the  better  classes  in  England,  who  keep  only  three  days  after  the 
cessation  of  the  menses. 

2.  The  law  is — as  you  state — that  should  the  discharge  last  only  an  hour  or  so,  or 
should  there  be  only  one  gush  or  one  spot  on  the  linen,  the  five  days  during  which 
the  period  migftf  continue  are  observed  ;  to  which  must  be  sii)>eradded  the  seven  clear 
days  =  twelve  days  per  mensem  in  which  connection  is  disallowed.  Should  any  dis- 
charge be  seen  in  the  intermenstrual  period,  seven  days  would  have  to  bo  kept,  but 
not  the  five,  for  such  irregular  discharge. 

3.  The  "  bath  of  purification,"  which  must  contain  at  hast  eighty  gallons,  is  used 
on  the  last  night  of  the  seven  clear  days.  It  is  not  used  till  after  a  bath  for  cleansing 
purposes  ;  and,  from  the  night  when  such  **  purifying"  bath  is  used,  Jewish  women 
are  aceustoined  to  calculate  the  commencement  of  pregnancy.  That  you  should  not 
have  heard  it  is  not  strange  ;  its  mention  would  be  considered  highly  indelicate. 

4.  Jewish  women  reckon  their  pregnancy  to  last  nine  calendar  or  ten  lunar  months, 
270  to  290  days.  There  are  no  special  data  on  which  to  reckon  an  average,  nor  do 
I  know  of  any  books  on  tho  subject,  except  some  Talmudic  authorities  which  I  will 
look  up  for  you  if  you  desire  it.  Pray  make  no  apologies  for  writing  to  me  ;  any 
information  I  possess  is  at  your  service. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 
Dr.  Playfair.  A.  Asiirr. 

P.  S.  The  Biblical  foundation  for  the  law  of  the  seven  clear  days  is  Leviticus  xv., 
THP»e  19  till  the  end  of  the  chapter — especially  verse  28. 
*  Her.  de  Therap.  Med.  Chir.,  18(57. 
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Purpose  of  the  Afenstntal  Loss. — Tlic  cause  of  the  monthly  perio- 
dicity ia  quite  unknown,  anil  will  probably  always  remain  so. 
Goodman1  lias  suggested  what  he  calls  the  "  cycieal  theory  of  men- 
struation/'which  refers  the  phenomena  to  a  general  condition  of  the 
vascular  system,  specially  localising  itself  in  the  generative  organs, 
and  connected  with  rhythmical  changes  in  their  nerve  centres.  It 
does  not  seem  to  mo,  however,  that  he  has  satisfactorily  proved  the  re- 
currence of  the  conditions  which  his  ingenious  theory  assumes.  The 
purpose  of  the  loss  of  so  much  blood  is  also  somewhat  obscure.  To 
a  certain  extent  it  must  be  considered  an  accident  or  complication 
of  ovulation,  produced  by  the  vascular  turgescence.  Nor  is  it  essen- 
tial to  fecundation,  because  women  often  conceive  during  lactation, 
when  menstruation  is  suspended;  or  before  the  function  has  become 
established.  It  may,  however,  serve  the  negative  purpose  of  relieving 
the  congested  uterine  capillaries  which  are  periodically  filled  with  a 
supply  of  blood  for  the  great  growth  winch  takes  place  when  concep- 
tion has  occurred.  Thus  immediately  before  each  period  the  uterus 
may  be  considered  to  be  placed  by  the  afflux  of  blood  in  a  state  of 
preparation  for  the  function  it  may  be  suddenly  called  upon  to  per- 
form. Thnt  the  discharge  relieves  a  state  of  vascular  tension  which 
accompanies  ovulation  is  proved  by  the  singular  phenomenon  of 
vicarious  menstruation,  which  is  occasionally,  though  rarely,  met 
with.  It  occurs  in  eases  in  which,  from  some  unexplained  cause, 
the  discharge  does  not  escape  from  the  uterine  mucous  membrane. 
Under  such  circumstances  a  more  or  less  regular  escape  of  blood  may 
take  place  from  other  sites.  The  most  common  situations  are  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  stomach,  of  the  nasal  cavities,  or  of  the 
lungs;  the  skin,  not  uncommonly  that  of  the  mamma',  probably  on 
account  of  their  intimate  sympathetic  relation  with  the  uterine 
organs;  from  the  surlaee  of  an  ulcer;  or  from  hemorrhoids.  It  is  a 
noteworthy  fact  that  in  all  these  cases  the  discharge  occurs  in  situa- 
tions where  its  external  escape  can  readily  take  place.  This  strange 
deviation  of  the  menstrual  discharge  miiy  be  taken  as  a  sign  of 
general  ill-health,  and  it  is  usually  met  with  in  delicate  young  women 
of  highly  mobile  nervous  constitution.  It  may,  however,  begin  at 
puberty,  and  it  has  even  been  observed  during  the  wbole  sexual  life. 
Tin.'  recurrence  is  regular,  and  always  in  connection  with  the  men- 
strual nisus,  although  the  amount  of  blood  lost  is  much  less  than  in 
ordinary  menstruation. 

Cessation  of'  Menstruation. — After  a  certain  time  changes  occur, 
showing  that  the  woman  is  no  longer  titled  for  reproduction  ;  men- 
struation ceases,  Graafian  follicles  arc  no  lunger  matured,  and  the 
ovary  becomes  shrivelled  and  wrinkled  on  its  surface.  Analogous 
alterations  take  place  in  the  uterus  and  its  appendages,  The  Fallo- 
pian tubes  atrophy,  and  are  not  un frequently  obliterated.  The  uterus 
decreases  in  size.  The  cervix  undergoes  a  retii«rkiib!i'  i-liange  which 
is  readily  detected  on  vaginal  examination.  The  projection  of  the 
cervix  into  the  vaginal  canal  disappears,  and  the  orifice  of  the  os 

l  American  Journal  of  Obstetrics,  OYt.  1878. 
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uteri  in  old  women  is  found  to  be  flush  with  the  roof  of  the  vagina. 
In  a  large  number  of  cases  there  is  after  the  cessation  of  menstrua- 
tion, an  occlusion  both  of  the  external  and  internal  os;  the  canal  of 
the  cervix,  however,  between  them  remains  patulous,  and  is  not  un- 
frcquently  distended  with  a  mucous  secretion. 

Period  of  Cessation. — The  age  at  which  menstruation  ceases  varies 
much  in  different  women.  In  certain  cases  it  may  cease  at  an  unusu- 
ally early  age,  as  between  30  and  40  years,  or  it  may  continue  far 
beyond  the  average  time,  even  up  to  60  years;  and  exceptional, 
though  perhaps  hardly  reliable  instances,  are  recorded  in  which  it 
has  continued  even  to  80  or  90  years.  These,  are,  however,  strange 
anomalies,  which,  like  cases  of  unusually  precocious  menstruation, 
cannot  be  considered  as  having  any  bearing  on  the  general  rule. 
Most  cases  of  so-called  protracted  menstruation  will  be  found  to  be 
really  morbid  losses  of  blood  depending  on  malignant  or  other  forms 
of  organic  disease,  the  existence  of  which,  under  such  circumstances, 
should  always  be  suspected. 

In  this  country  menstruation  usually  ceases  between  40  and  50 
years  of  age.  Raciborski  savs  that  the  largest  number  of  wises  of 
cessation  are  met  with  in  the  46th  year.  It  is  generally  said  that 
women  who  commence  to  menstruate  when  very  young,  cease  to  do 
so  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  so  that  the  average  duration  of  the 
function  is  about  the  same  in  all  women.  Cazeaux  and  Raciborski, 
whose  opinion  is  strengthened  by  the  observations  of  Guy  in  1500 
cases,1  tnink,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  earlier  menstruation  com- 
mences, the  longer  it  lasts,  early  menstruation  indicating  an  excess 
of  vital  energy  which  continues  during  the  whole  child-bearing  life. 
Climate  and  other  accidental  causes,  do  not  seem  to  have  as  much 
effect  on  the  cessation  as  on  the  establishment  of  the  function.  It 
does  not  appear  to  cease  earlier  in  warm  than  in  temperate  climates. 
The  change  of  life  is  generally  indicated  by  irregularities  in  the 
recurrence  of  the  discharge.  It  seldom  ceases  suddenly,  but  it  may 
be  absent  for  one  or  more  periods,  and  then  occur  irregularly ;  or  it 
may  become  profuse  or  scanty,  until  eventually  it  entirely  stops. 
The  popular  notions  as  to  the  extreme  danger  of  the  menopause  are 
probably  much  exaggerated ;  although  it  is  certain  that  at  that  time 
various  nervous  phenomena  are  apt  to  be  developed.  So  far  from 
having  a  prejudicial  effect  on  the  health,  however,  it  is  not  an  un- 
common observation  to  see  an  hysterical  woman,  who  has  been  for 
years  a  martyr  to  uterine  and  other  complaints,  apparently  take  a 
new  lease  of  life  when  her  uterine  functions  have  ceased  to  be  in 
active  operation,  and  statistical  tables  abundantly  prove  that  the 
general  mortality  of  the  sex  is  not  greater  at  this  than  at  any  other 
time. 

1  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,  1845. 
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CONCEPTION  AND  GENERATION. 


Generation'  in  the  human  female,  as  in  all  mammals,  requires  the 
congress  of  the  two  sexes,  in  order  that  the  semen,  the  male  element 
of  generation,  may  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  ovule,  the  female 
clement  of  generation. 

Semen. — The  semen  secreted  by  the  testicle  of  an  adult  male  is  a 
viscid,  opalescent  fluid,  forming  au  emulsion  when  mixed  with 
water,  and  having  a  peculiar  faint  odor,  which  is  attributed  to  the 
secretions  which  are  mixed  with  it,  such  ns  those  from  the  prostate 
and  Cowper'i;  glands.  On  analysis  it  is  found  to  be  an  albuminous 
fluid,  holding  in  solution  various  salts,  principally  phosphates  and 
chlorides,  and  an  animal  substance,  spermaline,  analogous  to  tibrine. 
Examined  under  a  magnifying  power  of  from  400  to  500  diameters, 
it  consists  of  a  transparent  and  homogeneous  lluid,  in  which  arc  float- 
ing a  certain  number  of  granules  and  epithelial  cells,  derived  from 
the  secretions  mixed  with  it,  and  the  characteristic  sperm  cells  and 
spermatozoa  which  form  its  essen- 
Fi0-.  «■  tin)  constituents  (Fig.  41).     The 

sperm  cells  are  large  spherical 
■vesicles, each  containing  from  two 
to  eight  smaller  cells,  within  which 
the  spermatozoa  arc  developed; 
and,  as  these  soon  escape  and  be- 
come free,  the  sperm  cells  are 
only  to  be  detected  in  the  testicles 
themselves,  while  in  semen  that 
has  been  ejaculated  they  arc  rarely 
visible.  The  large  parent  cell, 
o,b.  sperm  Miu  containing  oneiei,  «rh  no.     termed  by  Robin  the  male  ovule, 

c.»u*  hiring  wiLiiio*i>i'<'nuiit..i -. -\u,i..ns     forms  within  it  several  subsidiary 

ma.  "7.  a  nil  with  a  bulla  of  ■pcrZuk      w"s  fy'  ^ic  segmentation   of  its 
m.n.mti,  /,»,».  BpannaioiM.  granular  contents.     Within  these 

secondary  cells,  or  vesicles  of  evo- 
lution, which  are  believed  by  Kiillikcr  to  be  developed  from  the 
nuclei  of  the  parent  cell,  the  spermatozoa  arc  formed,  and  before 
ejaculation  they  may  be  seen  coiled  spirally  in  their  interior.  The 
external  envelope  then  disappears,  and  a  number  of  spermatozoa,  one 
(86) 
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being  formed  in  each  of  the  secondary  cells,  may  be  observed  in  the 
interior  of  the  original  parent  cell.  Eventually  that  also  is  absorbed, 
and  the  contained  spermatozoa  become  liberated,  and  move  about 
freely  in  the  seminal  fluid.  As  seen  under  the  microscope,  the  sper- 
matozoa, which  exist  in  healthy  semen  in  enormous  numbers,  present 
the  appearance  of  minute  particles,  not  unlike  a  tadpole  in  shape. 
The  head  is  oval  and  flattened,  measuring  about  aJ0jf  of  an  inch 
in  breadth,  and  attached  to  it  is  a  delicate  filamentous  expansion  or 
tail,  which  tapers  to  a  point  so  fine  that  its  termination  cannot  be 
seen  by  the  highest  powers  of  the  microscope.  The  whole  sperma- 
tozoon measures  from  ^Jg  to  gj^  of  an  inch  in  length.  The 
spermatozoa  are  observed  to  be  in  constant  motion,  sometimes  very 
rapid,  sometimes  more  gentle,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  means 
by  which  they  pass  upwards  through  the  female  genital  organs. 
They  retain  their  vitality  and  power  of  movement  for  a  consider- 
able time  after  emission,  provided  the  semen  is  kept  at  a  temperature 
similar  to  that  of  the  body.  Under  such  circumstances  they  have 
been  observed  in  active  motion  from  forty-eight  to  seventy-two 
hours  after  ejaculation,  and  they  have  also  been  seen  alive  in  the  tes- 
ticle as  long  as  twenty-four  hours  after  death.  In  all  probability 
they  continue  active  much  longer  within  the  generative  organs,  as 
many  physiologists  have  observed  them  in  full  vitality  in  bitches 
and  rabbits,  seven  or  eight  days  after  copulation.  The  recent  ex- 
periments of  Ilaussman,  however,  show  that  they  lose  their  power  of 
motion  in  the  human  vagina  within  twelve  hours  after  coitus,  although 
they  doubtless  retain  it  longer  in  the  uterus  and  Fallopian  tubes. 
Abundant  leucorrhoeal  discharges  and  acrid  vaginal  secretions  de- 
stroy their  movements,  and  may  thus  cause  sterility  in  the  female. 
On  account  of  their  mobility,  the  spermatozoa  were  long  considered 
to  be  independent  animalcules,  a  view  which  is  by  no  means  exploded, 
and  has  been  maintained  in  modern  times  by  Pouch ct,  Joulin,  and 
other  writers,  while  Coste,  Robin,  Kollikcr,  etc.,  liken  their  motion 
to  that  of  ciliated  epithelium.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  fer- 
tilizing power  of  the  semen  is  due  to  the  presence  of  the  spermatozoa, 
although  some  of  the  older  physiologists  assigned  it  to  the  spermatic 
fluid.  The  former  view,  however,  has  been  conclusively  proved  by 
the  experiments  of  Prdvost  and  Dumas,  who  found  that  on  carefully 
removing  the  spermatozoa  by  filtration  the  semen  lost  its  fecundating 
properties. 

Sites  of  Impregnation. — There  has  been  great  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  part  of  the  genital  tract  in  which  the  spermatozoa  and  the 
ovule  come  into  contact,  and  in  which  impregnation,  therefore,  occurs. 
Spermatozoa  have  been  observed  in  all  parts  of  the  female  genital 
organs  in  animals  killed  shortly  after  coitus,  especially  in  the  Fallo- 
pian tubes,  and  even  on  the  surface  of  the  ovary.  The  phenomena  of 
ovarian  gestation,  and  the  fact  that  fecundation  has  been  proved  to 
occur  in  certain  animals  within  the  ovary,  tend  to  support  the  idea 
that  it  may  also  occur  in  the  human  female  before  the  rupture  of  the 
Graafian  follicle.  In  order  to  do  so,  however,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
spermatozoa  to  penetrate  the  proper  structure  of  the  follicle  and  the 


epithelial  covering  of  tlio  ovary,  and  no  one  has  actually  seen  them 
doing  so.  Most  probably  the  contact  of  the  spermatozoa  and  the 
ovule  occurs  very  shortly  after  tlie  rupture  of  the  follicle,  and  in  the 
outer  part  of  the  Fallopian  tubes.  Coste  mentions  that,  unless  the 
ovule  is  impregnated,  it  very  rapidly  degenerate*  alter  being  expelled 
from  the  ovary,  partly  by  inherent  changes  in  the  ovule  itself,  and 
partly  because  it  then  soon  becomes  invested  by  an  albuminous 
covering  which  is  impermeable  to  the  spermatozoa.  He  believes, 
therefore,  that  impregnation  can  only  occur  either  on  the  surface  of 
the  ovary,  or  just  within  the  fimbriated  extremity  of  the  tube. 

Mode  in  which  the  ascent  of  the  Semen  is  eff<-eted.—T\\t  semen  is 
probably  carried  upwards  chiefly  by  the  inherent  mobility  of  the 
spermatozoa.  It  is  believed  by  some  that  this  is  assisted  ny  other 
agencies;  amongst  them  arc  mentioned  the  peristaltic  action  of  the 
uterus  and  Fallopian  tubes;  a  sort  of  capillary  attraction  effected 
when  the  walls  of  the  uterus  are  in  close  contact,  similar  to  the  move- 
ment of  fluid  in  minute  tubes;  and  also  the  vi  bra  tile  action  of  the  cilia 
of  the  epithelium  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane.  The  action  of 
the  latter  is  extremely  doubtful,  for  they  are  also  supposed  to  effect 
the  descent  of  the  ovule,  and  they  can  hardly  act  in  two  opposite  ways. 
The  movement  of  the  cilia  being  from  within  outwards,  it  would  cer- 
tainly oppose,  rather  than  favor,  the  progress  of  the  spermatozoa. 
It  must,  therefore,  lie  admitted  that  they  ascend  chiefly  through 
their  own  powers  of  motion.  They  certainly  have  this  power  to  a 
remarkable  extent,  for  there  are  numerous  cases  on  record  in  which 
impregnation  has  occurred  without  penetration,  and  even  when  the 
hymen  was  quite  entire,  and  in  which  the  semen  lias  simply  been  de- 
posited on  the  exterior  of  the  vulva:  in  such  cases,  which  are  far 
from  uncommon,  the  spermatozoa  must  have  found  their  way  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  vagina.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  under 
ordinary  circumstances  the  passage  of  the  spermatic  fluid  into  the 
uterus  is  facilitated  by  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  cervix  during  the  sexual  or- 
gasm, in  course  of  which  the  os  uteri  is 
said  to  dilate  and  close  again  in  a  rhythmi- 
cal manner.1 

Mode  of  Impregnation. — The  precise 
method  in  which  the  spermatozoa  effect 
impregnation  was  long  a  matter  of  doubt. 
It  is  now,  however,  certain  that  they 
actually  penetrate  the  ovule,  and  reach  its 
interior.  This  has  been  conclusively 
proved  by  the  observations  of  Barry, 
Meissncr,  and  others,  who  have  seen  the 
spermatozoa  within  the  external  mem- 
brane of  the  ovule  in  rabbits  I  Fig.  42).  Ill 
some  of  the  invertebrate  a  canal  or  open- 
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ing  exists  in  the  zona.pellucida,  through  which  the  spermatozoa  pass. 
No  such  aperture  has  yet  been  demonstrated  in  the  ovules  of  mam- 
mals, but  its  existence  is  far  from  improbable.  According  to  the 
observations  of  Newport,  several  spermatozoa  enter  the  ovule,  and 
the  greater  the  number  that  do  so  the  more  certain  fecundation  be- 
comes. After  the  spermatozoa  penetrate  the  zona  pellucida  they 
disintegrate  and  mingle  with  the  yelk,  having,  while  doing  so,  im- 
parted to  the  ovule  a  power  of  vitality,  and  initiated  its  development 
into  a  new  being. 

Progress  of  the  Impregnated  Ovule  towards  the  Uterus. — The  length 
of  time  which  lapses  before  the  fecundated  ovule  arrives  in  the  cav- 
ity of  the  uterus  has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  and  it  probably  varies 
under  different  circumstances.  It  is  known  that  in  the  bitch  it  may 
remain  eight  or  ten  days  in  the  Fallopian  tube,  in  the  guinea-pig 
three  or  four.  In  the  human  female  the  ovum  has  never  been  dis- 
covered in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  before  the  tenth  or  twelth  day 
after  impregnation. 

Changes  immediately  be/ore  and  after  Impregnation. — The  changes 
which  occur  in  the  human  ovule  immediately  before  and  after  im- 
pregnation, and  during  its  progress  through  the  Fallopian  tube,  are 
only  known  to  us  by  analogy,  as,  of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  study 
them  by  actual  observation.     We  are  in  possession,  however,  of  ac- 
curate information  of  what  has  been  made  out  in  the  lower  animals, 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  similar  changes  occur  in  man. 
Immediately  after  the  ovule  has  passed  into  the  Fallopian  tube,  it  is 
found  to  be  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  granular  cells,  a  portion  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  Graafian  follicle,  which  was  described  as  the 
discus  proligerus.     As  it  proceeds  along  the  tube  these  surrounding 
cells  disappear,  partly,  it  is  supposed,  by  friction  on  the  walls  of  the 
tube,  and  partly  by  being  absorbed  to  nourish  the  ovule.    Be  this  as 
it  may,  before  long  they  are  no  longer  observed,  and  the  zona  pellu- 
cida forms  the  outermost  layer  of  the  ovule.     When  the  ovule  has 
advanced  some  distance  along  the  tube,  it  becomes  invested  with  a 
covering  of  albuminous  material,  which  is  deposited  around  it  in  suc- 
cessive layers,  the  thickness  of  which  varies  in  different  animals.    It 
is  very  abundant  in  birds,  in  whom  it  forms  the  familiar  white  of  the 
egg.     In  some  animals  it  has  not  been  detected,  so  that  its  presence 
in  the  human  ovule  is  uncertain.     Where  it  exists  it  doubtless  con- 
tributes to  the  nourishment  of  the  ovule.     Coincident  with  these 
changes  is  the  disappearance  of  the  germinal  vesicle.     At  the  same 
time  the  yelk  contracts  and  becomes  more  solid;   retiring,  in  one 
spot,  from  close  contact  with  the  zona  pellucida,  and  thus  forming  a 
species  of  cavity  called  by  Newport  the  respiratory  chamber,  which 
in  some  animals  is  filled  with  a  transparent  liquid.    After  this  occurs 
the  very  peculiar  phenomenon  known  as  the  cleavage  of  the  yelk, 
which  results  in  the  formation  of  the  membrane  from  which  the  foetus 
is  developed.      It  is  preceded  by  the  formation  at  one  point  of  the 
surface  of  the  yelk  of  a  minute  transparent  globule  of  a  bluish  tint, 
sometimes  of  three  or  four  separate  globules  which  subsequently  unite 
into  one.     This  has  received  the  name  of  the  polar  globule  (Fig.  43), 
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and  seems  to  be  formed  from  the  hya- 
line substance  of  the  yelk,  from  winch 
it  soon  becomes  entirely  separated,  and 
remains  attached  to  the  inner  surface 
of  the  zona  pellucida.  It  indicates  the 
point  at  which  the  segmentation  of  the 
yelk  begins,  and  where  the  cephalic  ex- 
tremity of  the  lietus  will  subsequently 
be  placed. 

According   to   Rubin    these   changes 
occur  in  all  ovules,  whether  they  are 
impregnated  or  not,  but  if  the  ovule  is       F..na»ti.«nf  ui»uP«i»r  aiobiiir" 
not  fecundated,  no   further   alterations      1.  y.UB»  l'ciinoid*,  »ntainiuij  npirmi- 
occur.       Supposing     impregnation     has     i.,.,...     a.  l.ik.     a  »ua  4.  Qeruio.i 
taken  place,  a  bright  clear  vesicle,  called    Vo"lc|°-  *■  Th8  Po|»r  Gioimio. 
the   vitelline   nucleus,  very   similar    in 

appearance  to  a  drop  of  oil,  appears  in  the  centre  of  the  yelk.  The 
segmentation  of  the  yelk  (Fig.  4-4)  commences  at  the  point  where  the 
polar  globule  is  situated;  it  begins  to  divide  into  two  halves,  and  at 


the  same  time  the  vitelline  nucleus  becomes  constricted  in  its  centre, 
and  separates  iutotWO  portions,  one  .if  which  forms  a  centre  for  each 
of  the  halves  into  which  the  yelk  has  divided.  Each  of  these  im- 
mediately divides  into  two,  as  does  its  contained  portion  of  the  vitel- 
line nucleus,  and  bo  on  in  rapid  succession  until  the  whole  yelk  is 
divided  into  a  number  of  spheres,  each  of  which  consists  of  a  clump 
of  nucleated  protoplasm. 

By  these  continuous  dichotomong  divisions  the  whole  yelk  is 
formed  into  a  granular  muss  which,  from  its  supposed  resemblance 
to  a  mulberry,  has  been  mimed  the  murtjbrm  hoihj.  When  the  sub- 
division of  the  yelk  is  completed,  its  separate  spheres  become  eon- 
verted   into   cells,   consisting   of  a   line   membrane   with    granular 
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contents.  These  cells  unite  by  their  edges  to  form  a  continuous 
membrane  (Fig.  45),  which,  through  the  expansion  of  the  muriform 
body  by  fluid  which  forms  in  its  interior,  is  distended  until  it  forms 
a  lining  to  the  zona  pellucida.  This  is  the  blastodermic  membrane 
from  which  the  foetus  is  developed.  By  this  time  the  ovum  has 
reached  the  uterus,  aud,  before  proceeding  to  consider  the  further 


changes  which  it  undergoes  it  will  be  well  to  study  the  alteration 
which  the  stimulus  of  impregnation  hns  set  on  foot  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  uterus,  in  order  to- prepare  it  for  the  reception  and 
growth  of  its  contents. 

Changes  in  the  Uterine  Mucous  Membrane  consequent  on  Pregnancy. 
— Even  before  the  ovum  reaches  the  uterus,  the  mucous  membrane 
becomes  thickened  and  vascular,  so  that  its  opposing  surfaces  entirely 
fill  the  uterine  cavity.  These  changes  may  be  said  to  be  the  same 
ia  kind,  although  more  marked  and  extensive  in  degree,  as  the  alter- 
ations which  take  place  in  the  mucous  membrane  in  connection 
with  each  menstrual  period.  The  result  is  the  formation  of  a  distinct 
membrane,  which  affords  the  ovum  a  safe  anchorage  and  protection, 
until  its  connections  with  the  uterus  are  more  fully  developed.  After 
delivery,  this,  membrane,  which  is  by  that  time  quite  altered  in 
appcaranc?,  is  at  least  partially  thrown  oft'  with  the  ovum  ;  on  which 
account  it  has  received  the  name  of  the  decidua,  or  caduca. 

Divisions  of  the  Decidua. — The  decidua  consists  of  two  principal 
portions,  which,  in  early  prcgnnncy,  arc  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  considerable  interspace.  One  of  these,  called  the  decidua  vera, 
lines  the  entire  uterine  cavity,  and  is,  no  doubt,  the  original  mucous 
lining  of  the  uterus  greatly  hypertrophied.  The  second,  the  decidua 
r'Jlera,  is  closely  applied  round  the  ovum  ;  and  it  is  probably  formed 
by  the  sprouting  of  tho  decidua  vera  around  the  ovum  at  the  point 
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is  identical  with  that  of  the  inner  surface  of  llie  decilua  vera.  To 
meet  these  difficulties,  Weber  and  Goodsir,  whose  views  have  been 
adopted  by  Priestley,  contended  that  thedecidua  rcflexa  is  "the 
primary  lamina  of  the  mucous   membrane,  which  when   the  ovum 


enters  the  uterus,  separates  in  two-thirds  of  its  extent  from  the  layers 
beneath  it,  to  adhere  to  the  ovum;  the  remaining  third  remains 
attached,  and  forms  a  centre  of  nutrition."  According  to  this  view 
the  decidua  vera  would  he  a  subsequent  growth  over  the  separated 


portion,  and  the  decidua  scroti na  the  portion  of  the  primary  lamina 
which  remained  attached.  In  this  way  the  iact  of  the  opposed  sur- 
faces of  the  decidua  vera  and  retlcxa   being  identical  in  structure 
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would  be  accounted  for.  The  difficulty  which  this  theory  is  intended 
to  meet,  does  not  seem  so  great  as  is  supposed,  for  if,  as  is  likely,  it 
is  only  the  epithelial  or  internal  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane 
which  sprouts  over  the  ovum,  and  not  its  deeper  layers,  the  facts  of 
the  case  would  be  sufficiently  met  by  Coste's  view. 

Up  to  the  third  month  of  pregnancy  the  decidua  reflexa  and  vera  are 
not  in  close  contact,  and  there  may  even  be  a  considerable  interspace 
between  them,  which  sometimes  contains  a  small  quantity  of  mucous 
fluid,  called  the  hydroperione.  This  fact  may  account  for  the  curious 
circumstance,  of  which  many  instances  arc  on  record,  that  a  uterine 
sound  may  be  passed  into  a  gravid  uterus  in  the  early  months  of 
pregnancy  without  necessarily  producing  abortion,  and  also  for  the 
occasional  occurrence  of  menstruation  after  conception  (Figs.  50  and 
76).  Eventually,  by  the  growth  of  the  ovum,  the  decidua  reflexa 
comes  closely  into  contact  with  the  vera,  and  the  two  become  inti- 
mately blended  and  inseparable. 

Decidtia  at  the  end  of  Pregnancy  and  after  Delivery. — As  pregnancy 
advances  the  decidua  alters  in  appearance  and  becomes  fibrous  and 
thin.  In  the  later  months  of  utero- gestation  fatty  degeneration  of 
its  structure  commences,  its  vessels  and  glands  arc  obliterated,  and 
its  adhesion  to  the  uterine  walls  is  lessened,  so  as  to  prepare  it  for 
separation.  As  we  shall  subsequently  see,  this  fatty  degeneration 
was  assumed  by  Simpson  to  be  the  determining  cause  of  labor  at 
term. 

Views  of  Robin. — It  was  long  believed  that  the  entire  decidua  was 
thrown  off  after  labor,  leaving  the  muscular  coat  of  the  uterus  bare 
and  denuded,  and  that  a  new  mucous  membrane  was  formed  during 
convalescence.  According  to  Robin,1  whose  views  are  corroborated 
by  Priestley,  no  such  denudation  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  uterus 
ever  occurs,  but  a  portion  of  the  decidua  always  remains  attached 
after  delivery.  After  the  fourth  month  of  pregnancy  they  believe 
that  a  new  mucous  membrane  is  formed  under  the  decidua,  which, 
remains  in  a  somewhat  imperfect  condition  till  after  delivery,  when 
it  rapidly  develops  and  assumes  the  proper  functions  of  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  uterus.  Robin  also  believes  that  that  portion  of  the 
decidua  which  covers  the  placental  site,  the  so-called  decidua  scroti na, 
is  not  thrown  off  with  the  membranes,  like  the  decidua  vera  and 
reflexa,  but  remains  attached  to  the  uterine  walls,  a  thin  layer  of  it 
only  being  expelled  with  the  placenta,  on  which  it  may  be  observed. 
Duncan1  entirely  dissents  from  these  views,  and  does  not  admit  the 
formation  of  a  new  mucous  membrane  during  the  later  months  of 
utero-gestation.  lie  believes  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  decidua 
is  thrown  off,  but  that  part  remains,  and  from  this  the  fresh  mucous 
membrane  is  developed.  This  view  is  similar  to  that  of  Spiegclberg, 
who  holds  that  the  portion  of  the  decidua  that  is  expelled  is  the  more 
superficial  of  the  two  layers  described  by  Friedlander,  composed 
chiefly  of  the  epithelial   elements,  while  the  deeper  or  glandular 

1  M^moirca  de  l'Acnd.  Imp.  do  Med.    1860. 
a  Researches  in  Obstetrics,  p.  180  et  soq. 


layer  remains  attached  to  the  walls  of  the  uterus.  From  the  cpithe 
lium  of  the  glands  a  new  epithelial  layer  is  rapidly  developed  after 
delivery.  Tliis  theory  bears  on  the  well-known  analogy  of  the  uterus 
after  delivery  to  tlie  stump  of  an  amputated  limb;  an  old  simile, 
principally  based  on  the  erroneous  theory  that  the  whole  muscular 
tissue  of  the  uterus  was  laid  bare.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  is  rot  the 
case,  but  the  simile  so  far  holds  good  iu  that  the  mucous  lining  is 
deprived  of  its  epithelial  covering;  and  this  fact,  together  with  the 
existence  of  numerous  open  veins  on  the  interior  of  the  uterus,  readily 
explains  the  extreme  susceptibility  to  septic  absorption  which  forms 
so  peculiar  a  characteristic  of  the  puerperal  state. 

Changes  in  the  Ovum.— Before  wc  commenced  the  study  of  the 
decidua  we  had  traced  the  impregnated  ovum  into  the  uterine  cavity, 
and  described  the  formation  of  the  blastodermic  membrane  by  the 
junction  of  the  cells  of  the  muriform  body.  Wc  must  now  proceed 
to  consider  the  further  changes  which  result  in  the  development  of 
the  fcetus,  and  of  the  membranes  that  surround  it.  It  would  be 
quite  out  of  place  in  a  work  of  this  kind  to  enter  into  the  subject  of 
embryology  at  any  length,  and  we  must  therefore  be  content  with 
such  details  as  arc  of  importance  from  a  practical  point  of  view. 

Division  of  ilf  Blastodermic  Membrane  into  Layers. — The  blasto- 
dermic membrane,  which  forms  a  complete  spherical  lining  to  the 
ovum,  between  the  yelk  and  the  zona  pellucida,  soon  divides  into 
two  layers,  the  most  external,  called  the  tptbfast,  find  an  internal,  the 
hypoblast,  nad  between  them  is  subsequently  developed  a  third  known 
as  the  mesohlast.  From  these  three  layers  are  formed  the  entire 
fojtus;  the  cpiblast  giving  origin  to  the  bones,  muscles,  and  integu- 
ments, the  nervous  system,  the  serous  membranes,  and  the  amnion; 
the  hypoblast  forming  the  mucous  membranes  and  the  alimentary 
canal:  and  the  mcsoblast  the  circulating  system. 

The  Area  Oermiaativa. — Almost  immediately  after  the  separation 
of  the  blastodermic  membrane  into  layers,  one  part  of  it  becomes 


thickened  by  the  aggregation  of  cells,  and  is  called  the  <ir< 
tiva.     This  is  at  first  round  and  then  oval  in  shape,  and  i 
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the  first  trace  of  the  fretus  may  be  detected  in  the  form  of  a  narrow 
straight  line,  the  primitive  trace.  Surrounding  it  are  sonic  cells  more 
translucent  tbao  those  of  the  rest  of  the  area  germinativa,  and  hence 
called  the  area  pellucida  (Fig.  51).  On  each  side  of  the  primitive 
trace  two  elevated  ridges  soon  arise,  the  lamina  dorsales,  which  grad- 
ually unite  posteriorly  to  form  a  cavity  within  which  the  cerebro- 
spinal column  is  subsequently  developed.  Anteriorly  they  join  to 
form  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  eavities,  inclosing  portions  of  the 
epiblast,  from  which  the  serous  membranes  of  the  body  are  devel- 
oped. The  minute  embryo  thus  formed  soon  curves  on  itself,  with 
its  convexity  outwards,  and  a  distinct  thickening  is  observed  at  one 
end,  which  is  subsequently  developed  into  the  cephalic  extremity  of 
the  foetus,  while,  at  its  other  end,  a  thickening  less  marked  in  degree 
forms  the  caudal  extremity. 

formation  of  the  Amnion. — At  each  of  these  points,  very  soon  after 
the  formation  of  the  embryo,  two  hollow  processes  may  be  observed 
which  gradually  arch  over  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  foetus,  until  they  meet  Fi°-  52- 

each  other  and  form  a  complete  en- 
velope to  it.  At  the  ventral  surface 
these  processes  arc  separated  by  the 
whole  length  of  the  embryo,  but  they 
here  also  gradually  approach  each 
other,  and  eventually  surround  what 
is  subsequently  the  umbilical  cord, 
and  blend  with  the  integument  of  the 
fretus  at  the  point  of  its  insertion.  In 
this  way  is  formed  the  amnion  (Fig. 
52),  consisting  of  two  layers ;  the  in- 
ternal, derived  from  the  epiblast,  is 
formed  of  tessellated  epithelial  cells,  D»«io;wiii of  ihi  Amnion. 

the  external  arising  from  the  ineso-       1.  viwnin. m.mbn.n«.  s.iit.ni»iux« 
blast,  is  formed  of  cells  like  those  of    ■>'  M«ma*raii  «■*«*.    >.  inien»i 
young  connective  tissue.     Before  the    !*J"™  fern,lB*  "'•  nnMUmi  w.icn.    4. 
folds  of  tlic  amnion  unite,  the  free  edge     unni,,,.  e.  Ainmum. 
of  each  is  bent  outwards  nnd  spreads 

around  the  ovum,  immediately  within  the  zona  pellucida,  forming  a 
lining  to  it,  termed  by  Turner  the  sub-zonal  membrane,  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  development  of  the  chorion.  The  amnion  is  the  most 
internal  of  the  membranes  surrounding  the  foetus,  and  will  presently 
be  studied  more  in  detail.  It  soon  becomes  distended  with  fluid,  the 
Uqnor  amnu,  and  as  this  increases  in  amount  it  separates  the  amnion 
more  and  more  from  the  uterus. 

Changes  in  the  Mucous  Layer. — During  this  time  the  innermost 
layer  of  the  blastodermic  membrane  or  hypoblast  is  also  developing 
two  projections  at  cither  extremity  of  the  foetus,  and  these  gradually 
approach  each  other  anteriorly.  As  the  hypoblast  is  in  contact  with 
the  yelk,  when  these  meet  they  have  the  effect  of  dividing  the  yelk 
into  two  portions.  One,  and  the  smaller  of  the  two,  forms  eventu- 
ally the  intestinal  canal  of  the  fcotus ;  the  other,  and  much  the  lurger, 
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contains  the  greater  portion  of  the  yelk,  and  forms  the  ephemeral 
structure  known  as  the  uml'iUml  veaiak,  from  which  the  foetus  derives 
most  of  its  nourishment  during  the  early  stage  of  its  existence.  Its 
communication  with  the  abdominal  cavity  of  the  foetus  is  through 
the  constricted  portion  at  the  point  of  division  called  the  vitelline 
duct  (Fig.  53).  An  artery  and  vein,  the  oiiipliulo-iacsriiteric,  ramify 
on  the  vesicle  and  its  duct. 

Pia.  53. 


As  the  amnion   increases   in  size,  it   pushes  back   the  umbilical 
esical  towards  the  external  membrane  of  the  ovum,  between  which 
and  the  amnion  it  lies  (Fig.  64);  and  when  the 
Fin.  54.  nlhm tois  is  developed,  it  ceases  to  be  of  any  use, 

and  rapidly  shrinks  and  dwindles  away.  In 
most  mammals  no  trace  of  it  can  Vie  found  after 
the  fourth  month  of  utero-gestation ;  in  some, 
including  the  human  female,  it  is  said  to  exist 
as  »  minute  vesicle  at  the  placental  end  of  the 
umbilical  cord  a1  the  full  period  of  pregnancy. 
The  umbilical  vesicle  is  filled  with  a  yellowish 
fluid,  containing  many  oil  and  fat  globules,  simi- 
lar lo  the  yelk  of  :m  egg. 

The  . \i.!,n, toia .— Somewhere  about  the  twen- 
tieth day  alter  conception  a  small  vesicle  is 
formed  toward  the  caudal  extremity  of  the 
fbMus,  which  is  called  the  nffantois.  It  is  well 
developed  and  persistent  in  many  of  the  lower 
animals,  but  in  man  ii  is  merelv  a  lemporarv 
structure,  and  di«tp]vars  after  ii  has  fulfilled  it's 
functions.  lis  study,  therefore,  in  the  human 
raee  has  been  a  matter  of  difficulty,  and  it  was  long  before  we  were 
possessed  of  anv  very  reliable  information  regarding  it.  There  has 
been   some  difference  of  opinion  as  to   its   precise    mode    of  origin. 
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The  most  generally  received  opinion  ia  that  it  begins  as  a  divertic- 
ulum from  the  lower  part  of  the  intestinal  canal.  This,  at  first 
spherical,  rapidly  develops  and  becomes  pyriform  in  shape,  while,  by 
a  process  of  constriction,  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  the  vitelline 
to  form  the  umbilical  vesical,  it  becomes  divided  into  two  parts,  com- 
municating with  each  other,  the  smaller  of  them  being  eventually 
developed  into  the  urinary  bladder.  The  larger  portion,  leaving  the 
abdominal  cavity  along  with  the  vitelline  duct,  rapidly  grows  until 
it  comes  into  contact  with  the  most  cxternnl  ovular  membrane,  the 
chorion,  over  the  entire  inner  Burface  of  which  it  spreads.  In  this 
part  vessels  soon  develop:  namely,  the  two  umbilical  arteries,  de- 
rived from  the  abdominal  aorta,  and  two  umbilical  veins,  one  of 
which  subsequently  disappears;  those,  along  with  the  vitelline  duct 
and  the  pedicle  of  the  allantois,  form  the  umbilical  cord.  The  main 
and  very  important  function  of  the  allantois,  therefore,  is  to  carry 
the  foetal  vessels  up  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  sub-zonal  membrane. 


Besides  this  purpose,  the  allantois,  at  a  very  early  period,  may  receive 
the  excretions  of  the  foetus,  and  serve  as  an  cxcrcmcntitious  organ. 
According  to  Cazcanx,  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  allantois  can  be  seen 
■  few  days  after  its  formation.  Its  lower  part  or  pedicle,  however, 
long  remains  distinct,  nnd  forms  part  of  the  umbilical  cord;  and 
traces  of  it  may  be  found  even  in  adult  life  in  the  form  of  thenmchus, 
which  is  really  the  dwindled  pedicle,  and  forms  one  of  the  ligaments 
of  the  bladder. 

The  Carps  Reticule  or  Vilriform  Both/. — Between  the  chorion  and 
amnion  is  often  found  a  gelatinous  fluid,  with  minute  filamentous 
processes  traversing  it,  called  by  Velpcau  the  corps  wticu'e  which  is 
not  met  with  until  the  allantois  comes  into  contact  with  the  chorion, 
and  which  seems  to  bo  formed  out  of  the  tissues  of  that  vesicle.  It 
is  analogous  to  the  so-called  Wharton's  jelly  found  in  the  umbilical 
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cord.  "When  first  formed  it  is  highly  vascular,  hut  the  vessels 
entirely  disappear  after  the  placenta  is  ibrmed,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  chorionic  villi  atrophy.  Sometimes  it  exists  in  considerable 
quantities,  aud  should  the  chorion  rupture  at  the  end  of  pregnancv, 
it  may  escape  and  give  rise  to  an  •  erroneous  impression  that  the 
liquor  amuii  has  been  discharged. 

Recapitulation. — Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  foetal  envelopes 
more  at  length,  it  may  be  useful  to  recapitulate  the  structures  already 
alluded  to  as  forming  the  ovum.     In  this  we  find: — 

1.  The  embryo  itself. 

2.  A  fluid,  the  liquor  amnii,  in  which  it  floats. 

3.  The  amnion,  a  purely  fcetal  membrane  surrounding  the  embryo, 
and  containing  the  liquor  amnii. 

4.  The  umhttioal  txatcfe,  containing  the  greater  portion  of  the  velk, 
serving  as  a  source  of  nutrition  to  the  early  embryo  through  the 
vitelline  duct,  and  in  winch  ramify  the  omphalo-mcsenteric  vessels. 

6.  The  aliantois,  a  vesicle  proceeding  from  the  caudal  extremity 
of  the  embryo,  spreading  itself  over  the  interior  of  the  ovum,  and 
serving  as  a  channel  of  vascular  communication  between  the  chorion 
and  the  foetus,  through  the  umbilical  vessels. 

6.  An  interspace  between  the  outer  layer  of  the  ovum  and  the 
amnion,  in  which  is  contained  the  umbilical  vesicle  and  aliantois,  and 
the  cor/'S  reliculi  of  Yolpeau. 

7.  The  outer  layer  of  the  ovum,  along  with  the  sub-zonal  mem- 
brane, forming  the  chorion  and  placenta. 

Amnion. — 'The  amnion  is  the  most  internal  of  the  two  membranes 
surrounding  the  foetus ;  its  origin  at  an  early  period  of  fcetal  life  lias 
already  been  described.  It  is  a  perfectly  smooth,  transparent,  but 
t"Ugli  membrane,  continuous  with  the  integument  of  the  feet  us  at  the 
insertion  of  the  umbilical  cord,  round  which  it  forms  a  sheath.  Soon 
after  it  is  formed  it  becomes  distended  with  a  fluid,  the  Hanoi-  amnii, 
in  which  the  fbatus  is  suspended  and  floats.  'This  fluid  increases 
gradually  in  quantity,  distending  the  amnion  as  it  does  so,  until  ibis 
is  brought  into  contact  with  the  iauer  surface  of  the  chorion,  from 
which  it  was  at  first  separated  by  a  considerable  interspace. 

Structure. — The  internal  surface  of  the  amnion  is  smooth  and 
glistening,  and  on  microscopic  examination  it  is  found  to  consist  of 
a  layer  of  Battened  ceils,  each  containing  a  large  nucleus.  These 
rest  on  a  stratum  of  fibrous  tissue  which  gives  to  tlie  membrane  its 
toughness,  and  by  which  it  is  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
chorion.  It  is  entirely  destitute  of  vessels,  nerves,  and  lymphatics. 
Tlie  quantity  "I'  the  liquor  amuii  varies  much  at  different  periods  of 
pregnancy.  In  the  early  months  it  is  relatively  greater  in  amount 
than  the  foetus,  which  it  outweighs.  As  pregnancy  advances,  the 
weight  of  the  fcetus  becomes  four  or  five  times  greater  than  that  of 
the  liquor  amnii,  although  the  actual  quantity  of  fluid  increases  dur- 
ing the  whole  period  of  gestation.  The  amount  of  fluid  varies  much 
in  different  pregnancies.  Sometimes  there  is  comparatively  little; 
while  at  others  tlie  quantity  is  immense,  reaching  several  pounds 
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in  weight,  greatly  distending  the  uterus,  and  thus,  it  may  be,  pro- 
ducing difficulty  in  labor. 

Its  Quality. — At  first  the  liquid  is  clear  and  limpid.  As  pregnancy 
advances  it  becomes  more  turbid  and  dense,  from  the  admixture  of 
epithelial  debris  derived  from  the  cutaneous  surface  of  the  foetus. 
In  some  cases,  without  actual  disease,  it  may  be  dark  green  in  color, 
and  thick  and  tenacious  in  consistency.  It  has  a  peculiar  heavy 
odor,  and  it  consists  chemically  of  water  containing  albumen,  with. 
various  salts,  principally  phosphates  and  chlorides. 

Its  Source. — The  source  of  the  liquor  amnii  has  been  much  disputed. 
Some  maintain  that  it  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  foetus,  a  view  suffi- 
ciently disproved  by  the  fact  that  the  liquor  amnii  continues  to  in- 
crease in  amount  after  the  death  of  the  foetus.  Burdach  believed 
that  it  is  secreted  by  the  internal  surface  of  the  uterus,  and  arrives 
in  the  cavity  of  the  amnion  by  transudation  through  the  membrane. 
Priestley — and  this  seems  the  most  probable  hypothesis — thinks  that 
it  is  secreted  by  the  epithelial  cells  lining  the  membrane,  which 
become  distended  with  fluid,  burst,  and  pour  their  contents  into  the 
amniotic  cavity. 

Functions  and  Uses. — The  most  obvious  use  of  the  liquor  amnii  is 
to  afford  a  fluid  medium  in  which  the  foetus  floats,  and  so  ia  protected 
from  the  shocks  and  jars  to  which  it  would  otherwise  be  subjected, 
and  from  undue  pressure  from  the  uterine  walls.  By  distending  the 
uterus  it  saves  the  uterus  from  injury,  which  the  movements  of  tho 
foetus  might  otherwise  inflict,  and  the  foetus  is  thus  also  enabled  to 
change  its  position  freely.  The  facility  with  which  version  by  ex- 
ternal manipulation  can  be  effected  depends  entirely  on  the  mobility 
of  the  foetus  in  the  fluid  which  surrounds  it.  Some  have  also  supposed 
that  it  prevents  the  foetus,  in  the  early  months  of  pregnancy,  from 
forming  adhesions  to  the  amnion.  In  labor  it  is  of  great  service,  by 
lubricating  the  passages,  but  chiefly  by  forming,  with  the  membranes, 
a  fluid  wedge,  which  dilates  the  circle  of  the  os  uteri. 

Chorion. — The  chorion  is  the  more  external  of  the  truly  foetal  mem- 
branes, although  external  to  it  is  the  decidua,  having  a  strictly  ma- 
ternal origin.  It  is  a  perfectly  closed  sac,  its  external  surface,  in 
contact  with  the  decidua,  being  rough  and  shaggy  from  the  develop- 
ment of  villi  (Fig.  51),  its  internal  smooth  and  shining.  As  the 
ovum  passes  along  the  Fallopian  tube  it  receives,  as  we  have  seen, 
an  albuminous  coating,  and  this,  with  the  zona  pellucida,  is  devel- 
oped into  a  temporary  structure,  the  primitive  chorion.  On  its  exter- 
nal surface  villous  prominences  soon  appear,  which  have  no  ascer- 
tained structure,  and  which  seem  to  supply  the  early  ovum  with 
nutriment  by  endosmotic  absorption  from  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  uterus.  This  primitive  chorion,  however,  has  not  been  observed 
in  the  human  subject,  although  it  may  be  readily  seen  in  the  ova  of 
some  of  the  lower  animals,  such  as  the  dog  and  the  rabbit.  Some 
twelve  days  after  conception,  when  the  blastodermic  membrane  is 
formed,  the  true  chorion  appears.  This  is,  in  fact  formed  by  the 
epiblast  layer  of  the  blastodermic  membrane,  which  everywhere  lines 
the  zona  pellucida  or  primitive  chorion,  and,  by  pressure,  causes  its 
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absorption  find  disappearance.  On  the  surface  of  the  true  chorion 
thus  formed,  which  is  now  the  external  envelope  of  the  ovum,  villi 
soon  appear. 

Formation  of  the  Villi. — These  villi  are  hollow  projections  like  the 
lingers  of  a  glove,  which  are  raised  up  from  the  surface  of  the  cho- 
rion (the  hollows  looking  iuto  the  chorionic  cavity),  and  they  cover 
the  whole  external  surface  of  the  ovum,  giving  it  the  peculiar  shaggy 
appearance  observed  in  early  abortions.  They  push  themselves  into 
the  substance  of  the  decidua,  with  which  they  soon  become  so  firmly 
United  that  they  cannot  be  separated  without  laceration.  At  first 
they  are  absolutely  non-vascnlar,  but  soon  the  allantois,  previously 
described,  Teaches  the  inner  surface  of  the  chorion,  and  spreads  itself 
over  the  whole  of  it.  Each  villus  now  receives  a  separate  artery  and 
vein,  which  gives  off  a  branch  to  each  of  the  sub  divisions  into  which 
the  villus  divides.  These  vessels  are  encased  in  a  fine  sheath  of  the 
allantois  which  enters  the  villus  along  with  them  and  forms  a  lining 
to  it,  described  by  some  as  the  endochorion ;  the  external  epithelial 
membrane  of  the  villus,  derived  from  the  epiblast  layer  of  the  blasto- 
dermic membrane,  being  called  the  exo-chorion.  The  artery  and 
vein  lie  side  by  side  in  the  centre  of  the  villus  and  anastomose  at  its 
extremity;  each  villus  thus  having  a  separate  circulation. 

Growth  and  Atrophy  of  the  Villi. — As  soon  as  the  union  of  the 
allantois  with  the  chorion  has  been  effected,  the  villi  grow  very 
rapidly,  give  oil*  brunches,  which,  in  their  turn,  give  off  secondary 
branches,  and  so  form  root-like  processes  of  jirent  complexity.  In 
the  early  months  of  gestation  they  exist  equally  over  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  ovum.  As  pregnancy  advances,  however,  those  which  are 
iu  contact  with  the  decidua  reflexa  shrivel  up,  and.  by  the  end  of  the 
second  month,  disappear,  being  no  longer  required  for  the  nutrition 
of  the  ovum.  The  chorion  and  decidua  thus  come  into  close  contact, 
being  united  together  by  fibrous  shreds,  which,  on  microscopic  ex- 
amination, are  found  to  consist,  of  t lie  atrophied  villi.  A  certain 
number  of  the  villi,  viz.,  those  which  are  in  contact  with  the  decidua 
serotina,  instead  of  dwindling  away  increase  greatly  iu  size,  and 
eventually  develop  into  the  organ  by  which  the  fcetus  ia  nourished 
■ — the  placenta. 

Form  of  the.  Placenta. —  This  important  organ  serves  the  purpose 
of  supplying  nutriment  t<>,  and  aerating  the  blood  of  the  fcetus,  and 
on  its  integrity  the  existence  of  the  fcetus  depends.  It  is  met  with 
in  all  mammals,  but  is  very  different  in  form  and  arrangement  in 
different,  classes.  Thus,  in  the  sow,  mare,  and  iu  the  celacea,  it  is 
diffused  over  the  whole  interior  of  the  uterus;  in  the  rnmiuants,  it 
is  divided  into  a  number  of  separate  small  masses,  scattered  here  and 
ihere  over  the  uterine  walls;  while  in  the carnivora  and  elephant,  it 
forms  a  zone  or  belt  round  the  uterine  cavity.  In  the  human  race, 
as  well  as  in  mdeutia,  insect ivora,  et>'.,  the  placenta  is  in  the  form  of 
a  circular  mass,  attached  generally  to  some  part  of  the  uterus  near 
the  orilices  of  ilie  Fallopian  tubes;  but  it  may  be  situated  anywhere 
in  the  uterine  cavity,  even  over  llio  internal  os  uteri.  As  it  is  ex- 
pelled after  delivery  with  the  foetal  membranes  attached  to  it,  and  as 
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the  aperture  in  these  corresponds  to  the  os  uteri,  we  can  generally 
determine  pretty  accurately  the  situation  in  which  the  placenta  was 
placed,  by  examining  them  after  expulsion.  The  maternal  surface 
of  the  placenta  is  somewhat  convex,  the  foetal  concave.  Its  size 
varies  greatly  in  different  cases,  and  it  is  usually  largest  when  the 
child  is  big,  but  not  necessarily  so.  Its  average  diameter  is  from 
six  to  eight  inches,  its  weight  from  18  to  24  oz.,  but,  in  exceptional 
cases,  it  has  been  found  to  weigh  several  pounds.  Abnormalities  of 
form  are  not  very  rare.  Thus,  the  placenta  has  been  found  to  be 
divided  into  distinct  parts,  a  form  said  by  Professor  Turner  to  be 
normal  in  certain  genera  of  monkeys;  or  smaller  supplementary 
placenta)  {placentse  succcntarive),  may  exist  round  a  central  mass. 
These  variations  of  shape  are  only  of  importance  in  consequence  of 
a  risk  of  part  of  the  detached  placenta  being  left  in  utero  after 
delivery,  and  giving  rise  to  septicaemia  or  secondary  hemorrhage. 

Attachment  of  the  Membranes. — The  fcetal  membranes  cover  the 
whole  fcetal  surface  of  the  placenta,  being  reflected  from  its  edges  so 
as  to  line  the  uterine  cavity,  and  being  expelled  with  it  after  delivery. 
They  also  leave  it  at  the  insertion  of  the  cord,  to  which  they  form  a 
sheath.  The  cord  is  generally  attached  near  the  centre  of  the  placenta, 
and  from  its  insertion  the  umbilical  vessels  may  be  seen  dividing 
and  radiating  over  the  whole  fcetal  surface. 

Its  Maternal  Surface. — The  maternal  surface  is  rough  and  divided 
by  numerous  sulci,  which  are  best  seen  if  the  placenta  is  rendered 
convex,  so  as  to  resemble  its  condition  when  attached  to  the  uterus. 
A  careful  examination  shows  that  a  delicate  membrane  covers  the 
entire  maternal  surface,  unites  the  sulci  together,  and  dips  down  be- 
tween them.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  cellular  layer  of  the  decidua  sero- 
tina,  which  is  separated  and  expelled  with  the  placeuta,  the  deeper 
layer  remaining  attached  in  utero.  Numerous  small  openings  may 
be  seen  on  the  surface,  which  are  the  apertures  of  the  veins  torn  oft' 
from  the  uterus,  as  also  those  of  some  arteries,  which,  after  taking 
several  sharp  turns,  open  suddenly  into  the  substance  of  the  organ. 

Minute  Structure  of  the  Placenta. — As  regards  the  minute  structure 
of  the  placenta  it  is  certain  that  it  consists  essentially  of  two  dis- 
tinct portions,  one  foetal,  consisting  of  the  greatly  hypertrophied 
chorionic  villi,  with  their  contained  vessels,  which  carry  the  foetal 
blood  so  as  to  bring  it  into  intimate  relation  with  the  maternal  blood, 
and  thus  admit  of  the  necessary  changes  occurring  in  it  connected 
with  the  nutrition  of  the  foetus ;  and  the  other  maternal,  formed  out 
of  the  decidua  serotina  and  the  maternal  bloodvessels.  These  two 
portions  are  in  the  human  female  so  intimately  blended  as  to  form 
the  single  deciduous  organ  which  is  thrown  off  after  delivery.  These 
main  facts  are  admitted  by  all,  but  considerable  differences  of  opinion 
still  exist  among  anatomists  as  to  the  precise  arrangement  of  these 
parts.  In  the  following  sketch  of  the  subject  I  shall  dcseril>e  the 
views  most  generally  entertained,  merely  briefly  indicating  the  points 
which  are  contested  bv  various  authorities. 

Fietnl  Portion  of  the  Placenta. — The  fietal  portion  of  the  placenta 
consists  essentially  of  the  ultimate  ramifications  of  the  choriou  villi. 
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which  may  be  seen  on  microscopic  examination  in  the  form  of  club- 
shaped  digitatiooH  which  arc  given  oft'  at  every  possible  angle  from 
the  stem  of  a  parent  trunk,  just  like  the  branches  of  u  plant.  With- 
in the  transparent  walls  of  the  villi  the  capillary  tubes  of  the  con- 
tained vessels  may  be  seen  lying,  distended  with  blood,  and  present- 
ing an  appearance  not  unlike  loops  of  small  intestine.  The  capilla- 
ries are  the  terminal  ramifications  of  the  umbilical  arteries  and  veins, 
which,  after  reaching  the  site  of  the  placenta,  divide  and  subdivide 
until  they  at  last  form  an  immense  number  of  minute  capillary 
vessels,  wilb  their  convexities  looking  towards  the  maternal  portion 
of  the  placenta,  each  terminal  loop  being  contained  in  one  of  the 
digitations  of  the  chorionic  villi.  Each  arterial  twig  is  accompanied 
by  a  corresponding  venous  branch,  which  unites  with  it  to  form  the 
terminal  arch  or  loop  (Fig.  56).     The  fcetal  blood  is  carried  through 


these  arterial  twigs  to  the  villi,  where  it  comes  into  intimate  contact 
with  the  maternal  blood,  in  consequence  of  the  anatomical  arrange- 
ments presently  to  be  described ;  but  the  two  do  not  directly  mix,  as 
the  older  physiologists  believed,  for  none  of  the  maternal  blood 
escapes  when  the  umbilical  cord  is  cut,  nor  can  the  minutest  injections 
through  the  foetal  vessels  be  made  to  pass  into  the  maternal  vascular 
system,  or  vice  versa.  In  addition  to  the  looped  terminations  of  the 
umbilical  vessels,  Farre  and  Schroeder  van  der  Kolk  have  described 
another  set  of  capillary  vessels   in  connection   with  each  villus  (Fig. 
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57).     This  consists  of  a  very  fine  network  covering  each  villus,  and 
very  different  in  appearance  from  the  convoluted  vessels  lying  in  its 


interior,  which  are  the  only  ones  which  have  been  usually  described. 
Dr.  Farre  believes  that  these  vessels  only  exist  iu  the  early  mouths  of 


pregnancy,  and  that  they  disappear  as  pregnancy  advances.    Priestley1 
suggests  that  they  may  not  be  vessels  at  all,  but  lymphatics,  which 

■  The  Gravid  Uterus,  p.  92. 
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may  possibly  absorb  nutrient  material  from  the  mother's  blood,  and 
throw  it  into  the  foetal  vascular  system.  The  existence  of  lymphatics, 
or  nerves,  in  the  placenta,  however,  has  never  been  demonstrated, 
and  tliey  are  believed  not  to  exist. 

Maternal  Portion  of'  the  Placenta.- — As  generally  described,  the 
maternal  portion  of  the  placenta  consists  of  large  cavities,  or  of  a 
single  large  cavity,  which  contain  the  maternal  blood,  and  into  which 
the  villi  of  the  chorion  penetrate  (Fig.  58).  Into  this  maternal  part 
of  the  visciia  the  curling  arteries  of  the  uterus  pour  their  blood, 
which  is  collected  from  it  by  the  uterine  sinuses.  The  villi  of  the 
chorion,  therefore,  are  suspended  in  a  sac  filled  with  maternal  blood, 
which  penetrates  freely  between  them,  and  with  which  ihcy  are 
brought  into  very  intimate  contact.  I)r.  John  Reid  believed  that 
only  the  delicate  internal  lining  of  the  maternal  vessels  entered  the 
substance  of  the  placenta,  to  form  the  sac  just  spoken  of.  Into  ibis 
the  villi  project,  pushing  before  them  the  membrane  forming  the 
limiting  wall  of  the  placental  sinuses,  each  of  them  in  this  way  re- 
ceiving an  investment,  just  as  the  fingers  of  a  hand  are  covered  by 
a  glove  (Fig.  5U). 


Theory  of  OooAiV.— Sehroeder  van  dor  Kolk  and  Goodsir  (Fig.  80) 
were  of  opinion  that  not  onlv  were  the  maternal  bloodvessels  con- 
tinued into  the  substance  of 'the  placenta,  hut  also  the  processes  of 
the  decidua,  which  accompanied  the  vessels  and  were  prolonged  over 
each  villus,  an  as  to  separate  it  from  the  limiting  membrane  of  ihe 
maternal  sinuses.  Each  villus  would  thus  be  covered  by  two  layers 
of  fine  tissue,  one  from  the  internal  lining  membrane  of  the  maternal 
blood  vessels,  ihe  oilier  from  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  decidua. 

Theory  of  Turner. — Turner,  whose  valuable  researches  on  the  com- 
parative anatomy  of  the  placenta  have  thrown  much  light  on  its 
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structure,  points  out  that  the  placentae  of  all  animals  are  formed  on 
the  same  fundamental  type/  in  which  the  foetal  portion  consists  of  a 
smooth,  plane-surfaced  vascular  membrane,  covered  with  pavement 
epithelium,  which  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  maternal  portion, 
consisting  of  a  smooth,  plane-surfaced  vascular  membrane,  covered 
with  columnar  epithelium.  The  foetal  capillaries  are  separated  from 
the  maternal  capillaries  only  by  two  opposed  layers  of  epithelium. 
In  various  animals  the  placenta)  are  more  or  less  specialized  from 
the  generalized  form,  in  some  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  others. 
In  the  human  placenta  the  maternal  vessels  have  lost  their  normal 
cylindrical  form,  and  are  dilated  into  a  system  of  freely  intercom- 
municating placental  sinuses,  which  are,  in  fact,  maternal  capillaries 
enormously  enlarged,  with  their  walls  so  expanded  and  thinned  out 
that  they  eannot  be  recognized  as  a  distinct  layer  limiting  the  sinus. 
Each  foetal  chorionic  villus  projecting  into  these  sinuses  is  covered 
with  a  layer  of  cells  distinct  from  those  of  the  epithelial  layer  of  the 
villus,  and  readily  stripped  from  it.  These  are  maternal  in  their 
origin,  and  are  derived  from  the  decidua,  which  sends  prolongations 
of  its  tissue  into  the  placenta.  These  cells,  he  believes  form  a  secret- 
ing epithelium  which  separates  from  the  maternal  blood  a  secretion 
for  the  nourishment  of  the  foetus,  which  is,  in  its  turn,  absorbed  by 
the  villi  of  the  chorion. 

Theory  of  Ercolani. — A  view  not  very  dissimilar  to  this  has  been 
advanced  by  Professor  Ercolani  of  Bologna,  who  maintains  that  the 
maternal  portion  of  the  placenta,  is  a  new  formation,  strictly  glandu- 
lar, and  not  vascular,  in  its  structure.  It  is  formed,  he  thinks,  by 
the  submucous  connective  tissue  of  the  decidua  serotina,  and  it  dips 
down  into  the  placenta  and  forms  a  sheath  to  each  of  the  chorion 
villi,  which  it  separates  from  the  maternal  blood.  This  new  glandu- 
lar structure  he  describes  as  secreting  a  fluid,  termed  the  "  uterine 
milk,"  which  is  absorbed  by  the  villi  of  the  chorion,  just  as  the 
mother's  milk  is  absorbed  bv  the  villi  of  the  intestines,  and  it  is  with 
this  fluid  alone  that  the  chorion  villi  are  in  direct  contact.  The  sheath 
thus  formed- to  each  villus  is  doubtless  analogous  to  the  layer  of  cells 
which  Goodsir  described  as  encasing  each  villus,  but  is  attributed  to 
a  new  structure  formed  after  conception. 

Theory  of  Braxton  Hicks. — The  existence  of  the  maternal  sinus 
system  in  the  placenta,  is  altogether  denied  by  anatomists  of  emi- 
nence whose  views  are  worthy  of  careful  consideration.  Prominent 
amongst  these  is  Braxton  Hicks,2  who  has  written  an  elaborate  paper 
on  the  subject.  lie  holds  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
maternal  blood  is  poured  out  into  a  cavity  in  which  the  chorion  villi 
float,  and  he  believes  that  the  curling  arteries,  instead  of  entering 
the  so-called  maternal  portion  of  the  placenta,  terminate  in  the  de- 
cidua serotina.  The  hypcrtrophied  chorion  villi  at  the  site  of  the 
placenta  are  firmly  attached  to  the  decidual  surface,  into  which  their 
tips  are  imbedded.  The  line  of  junction  between  the  decidua  rcflexa 
and  serotina  forms  a  circumferential  margin  to,  and  limits  the  pla- 

1  Introduction  to  Human  Anatomy,  part  2.  •  Obst.  Trans.,  vol.  xiv. 
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centa.  The  arrangement  of  the  fatal  portion  of  the  placenta  on  this 
view  is  very  similar  to  that  generally  deocribed,  lint  the  villi  are  not 
surrounded  by  maternal  blood  at  all,  and  nothing  exists  between 
them,  unless  it  be  a  small  quantity  of  serous  fluid.  The  change  in 
the  ftetal  blood  is  effected  by  end  osmosis,  and  Hicks  suggests  that 
follicles  of  the  decidua  may  secrete  a  fluid,  which  is  poured  into  the 
intervillous  spaces  for  absorption  by  the  villi. 

Functions  of  the  Placenta. — -It  will  thus  be  seen  that  anatomists  of 
repute  are  still  undecided  as  to  important  points  in  the  minute  ana- 
tomy of  the  placenta,  which  further  investigation  will  doubtless 
clear  up.  The  main  functions  of  the  organ  are,  however,  sufficiently 
clear.  During  the  entire  period  of  its  existence  it  fills  the  important 
office  of  both  stomach  and  lungs  to  the  fcetus.  Whatever  view  of 
the  arrangement  of  the  maternal  bloodvessels  be  taken,  it.  is  certain 
that  the  foetal  blood  is  propelled  by  the  pulsations  of  the  fatal  heart 
into  the  numberless  villi  of  the  chorion,  where  it  is  brought  into 
very  intimate  relation  with  the  mothers  blood,  gives  offita  carbonic 
acid,  absorbs  oxygen,  and  passes  back  to  the  foetus,  through  the  um- 
bilical veins,  in  a  tit  state  ior  circulation.  The  mode  of  respiration, 
therefore,  in  the  fcetus  is  analogous  Jo  that  in  fishes,  the  chorion  villi 
representing  the  gills,  the  maternal  blood  the  water  iri  which  they 
float.  Nutrition  is  also  effected  in  the  organ,  and,  by  absorption 
through  the  chorion  villi,  the  pabulum  for  the  nourishment. of  the 
fcetus  is  taken  up.  It  also  prohubly  serves  as  an  cmunctory  for  the 
products  of  excretion  in  the  fcetus.  Picard  found  that  the  blood  in 
the  placenta  contained  an  appreciably  larger  quantity  of  urea  llinn 
that  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  this  urea  probably  being  derived 
from  the  fcetus.  Claude  Bernard  also  attributed  to  it  a  glycogenic 
function,'  supposing  it  to  take  the  place  of  the  fcetal  liver  until  that 
organ  was  sufficiently  developed. 

jDe.ytncratioe  Changes prtvioita  /••  Expulsion. — Finally,  we  find  that 
the  temporary  character  of  the  placenta  is  indicated  by  certain  degen- 
erative changes,  which  taker  place  in  it  previous  in  expulsion.  These 
consist  chiefly  in  the  deposit  of  calcareous  patches  on  its  uterine  sur- 
face, and  in  fatty  degeneration  of  the  villi,  and  of  the  decidual  layer 
between  the  placenta  and  the  uterus.  If  thta  degeneration  be  carried 
to  excess,  as  is  not  unfrerjuently  the  core,  the  foetus  may  periph  from 
a  want  of  a  sufficient  number  c4  healthy  villi  through  which  its 
respiration  and  nutrition  n  hv  bo  i  Reeled. 

Umbilical  Cord.— The  umbilical  cord  is  the  channel  or  communi- 
cation between  the  fcetus  and  placenta,  being  attached  to  the  former 
at  the  umbilicus,  to  the  latter  generally  near  its  centre,  but  some- 
times, as  in  the  battledore  placenta,  at  its  edge.  It  varies  much  in 
leiiglh.  measuring  on  an  average  from  1>*  to  -i  inches,  but  in  excep- 
tional eases  being  found  as  long  as  50  or  60,  and  as  short  as  5  or  (5 
inches. 

When  fully  formed  it  consists  of  an  external  membranous  layer 
formed  of  the  amnion,  two  umbilical  arteries,  one  umbilical  vein,  and 

i  Acad,  di's  BuImico*]  April,  tssii. 
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a  considerable  quantity  of  transparent  gelatinous  substance  surround- 
ing the  vessels,  called  Wharton's  jelly,  which  is  contained  in  a  fine 
network  of  fibres,  and  is  formed  out  of  the  tissue  of  the  allantois. 
At  an  early  period  of  pregnancy,  in  addition  to  these  structures,  the 
cord  contains  the  pedicle  of  the  umbilical  vesicle,  with  the  omphalo 
mesenteric  vessels  ramifying  on  it,  and  two  umbilical  veins,  one  of 
which  soon  atrophies  and  disappears.  No  nerves  or  lymphatics  have 
been  satisfactorily  demonstrated  in  the  cord,  although  such  have 
been  described  as  existing.  The  vessels  of  the  cord  are  at  first 
straight  in  their  course,  but  shortly  they  become  greatly  twisted,  the 
arteries  being  external  to  the  vein,  aud  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the 
twist  is  from  left  to  right.  Various  explanations  have  been  given  of 
this  peculiarity,  none  of  them  entirely  satisfactory.  Tyler  Smith 
attributed  it  to  the  movements  of  the  foetus  twisting  the  cord,  its 
attachment  to  the  placenta  being  a  fixed  point ;  this  would  not,  how- 
ever, account  for  the  frequency  with  which  the  spiral  turns  occur  in 
one  direction.  Mr.  John  Simpson  attributed  it  to  the  greater  pres- 
sure of  the  blood  through  the  right  hypogastric  artery,  on  account 
of  that  vessel  having  a  more  direct  relation  to  the  aorta  than  the 
left.  The  umbilical  arteries  give  off  no  branches,  and  the  vein  con- 
tains no  valves,  nor  can  any  vasa  vasorum  be  detected  in  their  coats 
after  they  have  left  the  umbilicus.  The  umbilical  arteries  increase 
in  size  after  they  leave  the  cord,  to  divide  on  the  surface  of  the  pla- 
centa. This  is  the  only  example  in  the  body  in  which  arteries  are 
larger  near  their  terminations  than  their  origin,  and  the  object  of 
this  arrangement  is  probably  to  effect  a  retardation  of  the  current  of 
the  blood  distributed  to  the  placenta.  The  tortuous  course  of  the 
vein  probably  compensates  for  the  absence  of  valves,  and  moderates 
the  flow  of  blood  through  it.  Distinct  knots  are  not  unfrequently 
observed  in  the  cord,  but  they  rarely  have  the  effect  of  obstructing 
the  circulation  through  it.  They  no  doubt  form  when  the  foetus  is 
very  small.  They  may  sometimes  also  be  produced  in  labor  by  the 
child  being  propelled  through  a  coil  of  the  cord  lying  circularly  round 
the  os  uteri.  The  so  called  false  knots  arc  merely  accidental  nodosi- 
ties  due  to  local  enlargements  of  the  vessels. 


CHAPTER    II. 

THE    ANATOMY   AND   PHYSIOLOGY   OF   THE    F(ETUS. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  attempt  anything  like  a  full  account 
of  the  development  of  the  various  foetal  structures,  or  of  their  growth 
during  intra-uterine  life.  To  do  so  would  lead  us  far  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  work,  and  would  involve  a  study  of  complex  details 
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only  suitable  in  a  treatise  on  Embryology.  It  is  of  importance,  how- 
ever, that  the  practitioner  should  have  it  in  his  power  to  determine 
approximately  the  age  of  the  foetus  in  abortions  or  premature  labor, 
and  for  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  describe  briefly  the  appear- 
ance of  the  foetus  at  various  stages  of  its  growth. 

1st  Month. — The  foatus  in  the  first  month  of  gestation  is  a  minute 
gelatinous,  and  semi-transparent  mass,  of  a  grayish  color,  in  which 
no  definite  struclure  can  be  made  out,  and  in  which  no  head  nor  ex- 
tremities can  be  seen.  It  is  rarely  to  be  detected  in  abortions,  being 
lost  in  surrounding  blood  clots.  In  the  few  examples  whieh  have 
been  carefully  examined  it  did  not  measure  more  than  a  line  in  length. 
Il  is,  however,  already  surrounded  bv  the  amnion,  and  the  pedicle 
of  the  umbilical  vesicle  can  he  traced  into  the  unclosed  abdominal 
cavity. 

2d  Month. — The  embryo  becomes  more  distinctly  apparent,  and  is 
curved  on  itself,  weighing  about  02  grains,  and  measuring  6  to  8 
lines  iu  length.  The  head  and  extremities  arc  distinctly  visible— 
the  latter  in  the  form  of  rudimentary  projections  from  the  body. 
The  eyes  are  to  be  seen  as  small  black  spots  on  the  side  of  the  head. 
The  spinal  column  is  divided  into  separate  vertebra?.  The  indepen- 
dent circulatory  system  of  the  fcetus  is  now  beginning  to  form,  the 
heart  consisting  of  only  one  ventricle  and  one  auricle,  from  the 
former  of  which  both  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  arteries  arise.  On 
either  side  of  the  vertebral  column,  reaching  from  the  heart  to  the 
pelvis,  are  two  large  glandular  structures,  the  corpora  Wolffiania, 
which  consists  of  a  scries  of  convoluted  tubes  opening  into  an  excre- 
tory duct,  running  along  their  external  borders,  and  connected  below 
with  the  common  cloaca  of  the  genito- urinary  and  digestive  tracts. 
They  seem  to  act  as  secreting  glands,  and  fulfil  the  functions  of  the 
kidneys  before  these  are  formed.  Towards  the  cud  of  the  second 
mouth  they  atrophy  and  disappear,  and  the  only  trace  of  them  in 
the  foetus  at  term  is  to  be  found  in  the  parovarium  lying  between 
the  folds  of  the  broad  ligaments.  At  this  stage  of  development 
there  are  met  with  in  the  human  embryo,  as  in  that  of  all  mammals, 
four  transverse  fissures  opening  into  the  pharynx,  which  are  analo- 
gous to  the  permanent  branchiae  of  fishes.  Their  vascular  supply  is 
also  similar,  as  the  aorta  at  tins  time  gives  off  lour  branches  on  each 
side,  each  of  whieh  forms  a  branchial  arch,  and  these  afterwards 
unite  to  form  the  descending  aorta.  By  the  end  of  the  sixth  week 
these,  as  well  as  the  transverse  fissures  to  which  they  arc  distributed, 
disappear.  By  the  cud  of  the  second  month  the  kidneys  and  supra- 
renal capsules  arc  forming,  and  the  single  ventricle  is  divided  into 
two  by  the  growth  of  the  inter-ventricular  septum.  The  umbilical 
cord  is  quite  straight,  and  is  inserted  into  the  lower  part  of  the  ab- 
domen. Centres  of  ossification  are  showing  themselves  in  the  infe- 
rior maxillary  hones  and  the  clavicle. 

3d  Month. — The  embryo  weighs  from  70  to  300  grains,  and  meas- 
ures from  2J  to  81  inches  in  length.  The  forearm  is  well  formed 
and  the  first  traces  of  the  fingers  can  be  made  out.  The  head  is 
large  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  the  eyes  are  promi- 
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nent.  The  umbilical  vesicle  and  allantois  have  disappeared,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  chorion  villi  have  atrophied,  and  the  placenta 
is  distinctly  formed. 

4th  Month. — The  weight  is  from  4  to  6  oz.,  and  the  length  about  6 
inches.  The  convolutions  of  the  brain  are  beginning  to  develop. 
The  sex  of  the  child  can  now  be  ascertained  on  inspection.  The 
muscles  are  sufficiently  formed  to  produce  distinct  movements  of  the 
limbs.  Ossification  is  extending,  and  can  be  traced  in  the  occipital 
and  frontal  bones,  and  in  the  mastoid  processes.  The  sexual  organs 
are  differentiated. 

bth  Month. — Weight  about  10  oz.  Length,  9  or  10  inches.  Hair 
is  observed  covering  the  head,  which  forms  about  one-third  of  the 
length  of  the  whole  foetus.  The  nails  are  beginning,  to  form,  and 
ossification  has  commenced  in  the  ischium. 

6th  Month. — Weight  about  1  lb.  Length,  11  to  12J  inches.  The 
hair  is  darker.  The  eyelids  are  closed,  and  the  membrana  pupillaris 
exists;  eyelashes  have  now  been  formed.  Some  fat  is  deposited 
under  the  skin.  The  testicles  are  still  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  The 
clitoris  is  prominent.     The  pubic  bones  have  begun  to  ossify. 

7th  Month. — Weight,  from  3  to  4  lbs.  Length,  13  to  15  inches. 
The  skin  is  covered  with  unctuous,  sebaceous  matter,  and  there  is  a 
more  considerable  deposit  of  subcutaneous  fat.  The  eyelids  are  open. 
The  testicles  have  descended  into  the  scrotum. 

&th  Month. — Weight,  from  4  to  5  lbs.  Length,  16  to  18  inches, 
and  the  fcetus  seems  now  to  grow  in  thickness  rather  than  in  length. 
The  nails  are  completely  developed.  The  membrana  pupillaris  has 
disappeared. 

Fcetus  at  Term. — At  the  completion  of  pregnancy  the  fcotus  weighs 
on  an  average  6  J  lbs.,  and  measures  about  20  inches  in  length.  These 
averages  are,  however,  liable  to  great  variation.  Remarkable  his- 
tories are  given  by  many  writers  of  foetuses  of  extraordinary  weight, 
which  have  been  probably  greatly  exaggerated.  Out  of  3000  chil- 
dren delivered  under  the  care  of  Cazeaux  at  various  charities,  one 
only  weighed  10  lbs.  There  are,  however,  several  carefully  recorded 
instances  of  weight  far  exceeding  this;  but  they  are  undoubtedly 
much  more  uncommon  than  is  generally  supposed.  Dr.  Ramsbotham 
mentions  a  foetus  weighing  10J  lbs.,  Cazeaux  tells  of  one  which 
he  delivered  by  turning  which  weighed  18  lbs.,  and  measured  2  feet 
1J  inches,  and  the  birth  of  one  weighing  21  lbs.  has  been  recently  re- 
corded.1 Such  overgrown  children  are  almost  invariably  stillborn. 
On  the  other  hand,  mature  children  have  been  born  and  survived 
which  have  not  weighed  more  than  5  lbs. 

[Probably  the  largest  fcetus  on  record  was  that  of  Mrs.  Captain 
Bates,  the  Nova  Scotia  giantess,  a  woman  of  7  ft.  9  in.,  whose  husband 
is  also  of  gigantic  build,  reaching  7ft.  7  in.  in  height.  This  child, 
born  in  Ohio,  was  their  second,  and  was  lost  in  its  birth,  as  no  forceps 
could  be  procured  of  sufficient  size  to  grasp  the  head.  The  fcetus 
weighed  23f  lbs.,  and  was  30  in.  in  length.    Their  first  infant  weighed 

1  Brit.  Med.  Journ.  Feb.  1,  1879. 
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IP  It*.  We  Lave  had  children  born  in  tfciscirr  at  maturity  and five, 
that  weighed  but  one  pound.  The  well-remembered  "Pmcus  bnbv" 
weighed  a  pound  and  an  ounce.1 — -El'.J 

The  average  size  of  male  cbiMreu  at  birth,  a?  in  afterlife,  m  soaar- 
wbat  greater  tban  that  of  female.     Tfans  Stiapwai*  found  thai  not  of 

wehrbt  *>i»ti  tn* 

female,  and  i  an  inch  more  in  length.     A  new. barn  chile  at  term  m 
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sagittal,  and  divides  the  two  halves  of  the  frontal  bone,  at  this  lime 
separate  from  each  other.  3d.  The  coronal,  which  separates  the 
frontal  from  the  parietal  bones,  and  extends  from  the  squamous  por- 
tion of  the  temporal  bone  across  the  head  to  a  corresponding  point 
on  the  opposite  side;  and  4th,  the  btmtidoidal,  which  receives  its 
name  from  its  resemblance  to  the  Greek  letter  a,  and  separates  the 
occipital  from  the  parietal  bones  on  cither  side.  The  fontanelles 
(Fig.  61)  are  the  membranous  interspaces  where  the  sutures  join — 
the  anterior  and  larger  being  lozenge -shaped,  and  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  frontal,  sagittal,  and  two  halves  of  the  coronal  sutures. 
It  will  be  well  to  note  that  there  arc,  therefore,  four  lines  of  sutures 
runniDg  into  it,  and  four  angles,  of  which  the  anterior,  formed  by 


the  frontal  suture,  is  most  elongated  and  well  marked.  The  posterior 
foutunclle  (Fig.  62)  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  tlio  sagittal  suture 
with  the  two  legs  of  the  lambdoidal.  It  is,  therefore,  triangular  in 
shape,  with  three  lines  of  suture  entering  it  in  three  angles,  and  is 
much  smaller  than  the  anterior  fontanclle,  forming  merely  a  depres- 
sion into  which  the  tip  of  the  fmger  can  be  placed,  while  the  latter  is 
a  hollow  as  big  as  a  shilling,  or  even  larger.  As  it  is  the  posterior 
fontanel le  which  is  generally  lowest,  and  Hie  one  most  commonly  felt 
during  labor,  it  is  important  for  tho  student  to  familiarize  himself 
with  it,  and  ho  should  lose  no  opportunity  of  studying  the  sensations 
imparted  to  the  finger  by  the  sutures  and  fontanelles  in  the  head  of 
the  child  after  birth. 

The  Diameter  of  the  Fcetal  Skull. — For  the  purpose  of  understand- 
ing the  mechanism  of  labor,  we  must  stud)'  the  measurements  of  the 
fecial  head  in  relation  to  the  cavity  through  which  it  has  to  pans. 
They  are  taken  from  corresponding  points  opposite  to  each  other, 
and  arc  known  as  the  diameters  of  the  skull  (Fig.  63).  Those  of 
most  importance  are:  1st.  The  occipito-nievtril,  from  the  occipital 
protuberance  to  the  point  of  the  chin,  5.2.V  to  f>.50".  2d.  The  <>a-i- 
pito-frontal,  from  the  occiput  to  the  centre  of  the  forehead,  4.o0"  to 
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5".  3d.  The  sith-oecipito-hregmatic, 
from  a  point  midway  between  i  lie 
occipital  protuberauce  and  tbe 
margin  of  the  foramen  maguum 
to  tbe  centre  of  the  anterior 
fontanelle,  3.25".  4th.  Tbe  <-er- 
vtahbngmatie,  from  tbe  anterior 
margin  of  tbe  foramen  magnum 
to  the  centre  of  tbe  anterior  fon- 
tanelle, 3.75".  5rb.  Transverse  or 
ln'-jmrietaf,  between  tbe  parietal 
protuberances,  3.75"  to  4".  6lh. 
Bi-temjwra?,  between  tbe  ears, 
i  &  2-  oedptt. -front.i  <is»»wt*-.  3.50".     7tb.    Fronto- mental,  from 

s  4  *' cmkl^bf 'gritatie  ''ie  aPcx  or"  ^e  forehead  to  the 

us.  Fiuni.i-iBcnui.  cliin,  3.25". 

Alteration  of  Diameter  during 
Labor. — The  length  of  these  respective  diameters,  as  given  by  differ- 
ent writers,  differs  considerably — a  fact  to  be  explained  by  tbe  meas- 
urements having  been  taketi  at  different  limes;  by  some  just  alter 
birth,  when  the  head  was  altered  in  shape  by  moulding  it  had  under- 
gone; by  others  when  this  had  either  been  slight,  or  after  the  bead 
bad  recovered  its  normal  shape.  The  above  measurements  may  be 
taken  as  the  average  of  those  of  tbe  normally  shaped  bead,  and  is  to 
h.:  noted  that  the  lirst  two  are  most  apt  to  be  modified  during  labor. 
The  amount  of  compression  and  moulding  to  which  the  head  may 
be  subjected,  without  proving  fatal  to  the  fo_*tus,  is  not  certainly 
known,  but  it  is  doubtless  wry  considerable.  Some  interesting  ex- 
ample* of  the  extent  to  which  the  bead  may  be  altered  in  shape  in 
difficult  labors  have  been  given  by  Barnes,1  who  has  shown  by  trae- 
iliga  ■,  i  i  -  ape  of  the  head  taken  immediately  after  delivery,  that 
iii  ]  rrt  act  i  bbor  the  occipitomental  and  occipitofrontal  diameters 
may  bo  increased  more  than  an  inch  in  length,  while  lateral  compres- 
sion may  diminish  the  hi-pnrietal  diameter  to  the  .same  length  as  tbe 
inter-auricular.  The  fetal  head  is  movable  on  the  vertical  column 
to  tbe  extent  of  a  quarter  of  a  circle  ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  the 
laxity  of  the  ligaments  admits  with  impunity  a  greater  circular  move- 
ment than  would  be  possible  in  the  adult. 

Influence  of  Sex  and  Raw  on  the  Fatal  Bead.— On  taking  the  ave- 
rage of  a  large  number  of  measurements,  it  is  found  that  the  heads 
of  male  children  are  larger  and  more  firmly  ossified  than  those  of 
females,  the  former  averaging  about  half  an  inch  more  in  circum- 
ference. Kir  James  Simpson  attributed  great,  importance  to  this  fact, 
and  believed  that  it  was  sufficient  to  account  for  the  larger  proportion 
of  still-births  in  male  than  in  female  children,  as  well  as  for  the  greater 
difficulty  of  labor  and  the  increased  maternal  mortality  that  are  found 
to  attend  on  male  births.  His  -well-known  paper  on  this  subject, 
which  has  given  rise  to  much  controversy,  is  full  of  the  most  elaborate 

1    Ob»t.  Trans.,  vi>l   vii. 
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details,  and  so  great  did  he  believe  the  foetal  influence  to  be,  that  he 
calculated  that  between  the  years  1#34  and  1837  there  were  lost  in 
Great  Britain,  as  a  consequence  of  the  slightly  larger  size  of  the  male 
than  of  the  female  head  at  birth,  about  50,000  lives,  including  those 
of  about  46,000  or  47,000  infants,  and  of  between  3000  and  4000 
mothers  who  died  in  childbed.1  It  is  probable  that  race  and  other 
conditions,  such  as  civilization  and  intellectual  culture,  have  con- 
siderable influence  on  the  size  of  the  foetal  skull,  but  we  are  not  in 
possession  of  sufficiently  accurate  data  to  justify  any  very  positive 
opinion  on  these  points. 

Position  of  the  Foeteis  in  Utero. — In  the  very  large  majority  of  cases 
the  foetus  lies  in"  utero  with  the  head  downwards,  and  is  so  placed  as 
to  be  adapted  in  the  most  convenient  way  to  the  cavity  in  which  it 
is  placed.     The  uterine  cavity  is  most  roomy  at  the  fundus,  and 
narrowest  at  the  cervix,  and  the  greatest  bulk  of  the  foetus  is  at  the 
breech,  so  that  the  largest  part  of  the  child  usually  lies  in  the  part 
of  the  uterus  best  adapted  to  contain  it.     The  various  parts  of  the 
child's  body  are  further  so  placed,  in  regard  to  each  other,  as  to  take 
up  the  least  possible  amount  of  space.    (See  frontispiece.)    The  body 
is  bent  so  that  the  spine  is  curved  with  its  convexity  outwards,  this 
curvature  existing  from  the  earliest  period  of  development ;  the  chin 
is  flexed  on  the  sternum  ;  the  forearms  are  flexed  on  the  arms,  and 
lie  close  together  on  the  front  of  the  chest;  the  legs  are  flexed  on 
the  thighs,  and  the  thighs  drawn  up  on  the  abdomen ;  the  feet  are 
drawn  up  towards  the  legs;  the  umbilical  cord  is  generally  placed 
out  of  reach  of  injurious  pressure,  in  the  space  between  the  arms 
and  the  thighs.      Variations  from  this  attitude,  however,  are  not 
uncommon,  and  are  not,  as  a  rule,  of  much  consequence.     Although 
the  cranial  presentations  are  much  the  most  common,  averaging  96 
out  of  every  100  cases,  other  presentations  are  by  no  means  rare,  the 
next  most  frequent  being  either  that  of  the  breech,  in  which  the  long 
diameter  of  the  child  lies  in  the  long  diameter  of  the  uterine  cavity, 
or  some  variety  of  transverse  presentation,  in  which  the  long  diam- 
eter of  the  foetus  lies  obliquely  across  the  uterus,  and  no  longer 
corresponds  to  its  longitudinal  axis. 

Changes  of  Foetal  Position  during  Pregnancy. — It  was  long  believed 
that  the  head  presentation  was  only  assumed  towards  the  end  of 
pregnancy,  when  it  was  supposed  to  be  produced  by  a  sudden  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  foetus,  known  as  the  culhute.  It  is  now  well 
known  that,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  the  head  is  lowest  during 
all  the  latter  part  of  pregnancy,  although  changes  in  position  are 
more  common  than  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  case,  and  presen- 
tation of  parts  other  than  the  head  is  much  more  frequent  in  pre- 
mature labor  than  in  delivery  at  term.  In  evidence  of  the  last 
statement,  Churchill  says  that  in  labor  at  the  seventh  month  the 
head  presents  only  83  times  out  of  100  when  the  child  is  living,  and 
that  as  many  as  53  per  cent,  of  the  presentations  are  preternatural 
when  the  cllild  is  still-born.     The  frequency  with  which  the  fcetus 

3  Selected  Obatet.  Works,  p.  363. 
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changes  its  position  before  delivery  baa  been  made  the  subject  of 
investigation  by  various  German  obstetricians,  and  the  fact  can  be 
readily  ascertained  by  examination.  Valcnta1  found  that  out  of 
nearly  1000  cases,  carefully  and  frequently  examined  by  him,  in  57. 0 
per  cent,  the  presentation  underwent  no  change  in  the  latter  months 
of  pregnancy,  but  in  the  remaining  42.4  per  cent,  a  change  could  be 
readily  detected.  These  alterations  were  found  to  be  most  frequent 
in  multipara,  and  the  tendency  was  lor  abnormal  presentations  to 
alter  into  normal  ones.  Thus  it  was  common  for  transverse  presenta- 
tions to  alter  longitudinally,  and  but  rare  for  breech  presentations  to 
change  into  head.  The  ease  with  which  these  changes  are  effected 
no  doubt  depends,  in  a  considerable  degree,  on  the  laxity  of  the 
uterine  parictes,  and  on  the  greater  quantity  of  amniotic  fluid,  by 
both  of  which  the  free  mobility  of  the  foetus  is  favored. 

Detection  of  Fatal  Position  hy  Abdominal  Palpation, — The  facility 
with  which  the  position  of  the  foetus  in  utero  can  be  ascertained  by 
abdominal  palpation  has  not  been  generally  appreciated  in  obstetric 
works,  and  yet,  by  a  little  practice,  it  is  easy  to  make  it  out.  Much 
information  of  importance  can  lie  gained  in  this  way,  and  it  is  quite 
possible,  under  favorable  circumstances,  to  alter  abnormal  presen- 
tations before  labor  has  begun.     For  the  purpose  of  making  this 


examination,  the  patient  should  lie  at  the  edge  of  the  bed,  with  her 
shoulders  slightly  raised,  and  the  abdomen  uncovered.  The  first 
observation  to  make  is  to  see  if  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  uterine 
tumor  corresponds  with  that  of  the  mother's  abdomen  ;  if  it  docs,  the 
presentation  must  be  either  a  head  or  a  breech,  By  spreading  the 
hands  over  the  uterus  (Fig.  64),  a  greater  sense  of  resistance  can  be 

i  Hon.  f.  Qebttrt,,  1868. 
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felt,  in  most  cases,  on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  corresponding  to 
the  back  of  the  child.  By  striking  the  tips  of  the  fingers  suddenly 
inward*  at  the  fundus,  the  hard  breech  can  generally  be  made  out, 
or  the  head,  still  more  easily,  if  the  breech  be  downwards.  When 
the  uterine  walls  are  unusually  lax,  it  is  often  possible  to  feel  the 
limbs  of  the  child.  These  observations  can  be  generally  corroborated 
by  auscultation,  for  in  head  presentations  therfoetal  heart  can  usually 
be  heard  below  the  umbilicus,  and  in  breech  cases  above  it.  Trans- 
verse presentations  can  even  more  easily  be  made  out  by  abdominal 
palpation.  Here  the  long  axis  of  the  uterine  tumor  does  not  corre- 
spond with  the  long  axis  of  the  mother's  abdomen,  but  lies  obliquely 
across  it.  By  palpation  the  rounded  mass  of  the  head  can  be  easily 
felt  in  one  of  the  mother's  flanks,  and  the  breech  in  the  other,  while 
the  foetal  heart  is  heard  pulsating  nearer  to  the  side  at  which  the 
head  is  detected. 

Explanation  of  the  Position  of  the  Foetus  in  Utero. — The  reason  why 
the  head  presents  so  frequently  has  been  made  the  subject  of  much 
discussion.  The  oldest  theory  was,  that  the  head  lay  over  the  os 
uteri  as  the  result  of  gravitation,  and  the  influence  of  gravity,  although 
contested  by  many  obstetricians,  prominent  among  whom  were  Du- 
bois and  Simpson,  has  been  insisted  upon  as  the  chief  cause  by  others, 
Dr.  Duncan  being  one  of  the  most  strenuous  advocates  of  this  view. 
The  objections  urged  against  the  gravitation  theory  were  drawn 
partly  from  the  result  of  experiments,  and  partly  from  the  frequency 
with  which  abnormal  presentations  occurred  in  premature  labors, 
when  the  action  of  gravity  could  not  be  supposed  to  be  suspended. 
The  experiments  made  by  Dubois  went  to  show  that  when  a  foetus 
was  suspended  in  water  gravitation  caused  the  shoulders,  and  not 
the  head  to  fall  lowest.  IIcT  therefore,  advanced  the  hypothesis  that 
the  position  of  the  foetus  was  due  to  instinctive  movements,  which  it 
made  to  adapt  itself  to  the  most  comfortable  position  in  which  it 
could  lie.  It  need  only  be  remarked  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
evidence  of  the  foetus  possessing  any  such  power.  Simpson  proposed  a 
theory  which  was  much  more  plausible.  lie  assumed  that  the  foetal 
position  was  due  to  reflex  movements  produced  by  physical  irrita- 
tions to  which  the  cutaneous  surface  of  the  footus  is  subjected  from 
changes  of  the  mother's  position,  uterine  contractions,  and  the  like. 
The  absence  of  these  movements,  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  the  feet  us, 
would  readily  explain  the  frequency  of  mal-presentation  under  such 
circumstances.  The  obvious  objection  to  this  theory,  complete  as  it 
seems  to  be,  is  the  absence  of  any  proof  that  such  constant  extensive 
reflex  movements  really  do  occur  in  utero.  Dr.  Duncan  has  very 
conclusively  disposed  of  the  principal  objections  which  have  been 
raised  against  the  influence  of  gravitation,  and  when  an  obvious  ex- 
planation of  so  simple  a  kind  exists,  it  seems  useless  to  seek  further 
for  another.  He  has  shown  that  Dubois's  experiments  did  not  accu- 
rately represent  the  state  of  the  footus  in  utero,  and  that  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  when  the  woman  is  upright,  or  lying  on  her 
back,  the  foetus  lies  obliquely  to  the  horizon  at  an  angle  of  about  3(P. 
The  child  thus  lies,  in  the  former  case,  on  an  inclined  plane,  formed 
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by  llie  anterior  uterine  wall  ami  by  llie  abdominal  pnrietes,  in  the 
latter  by  the  posterior  uterine  wall  and  the  vertebral  column.  Down 
the  inclined  plane  so  formed  tlie  force  of  gravity  causes  the  feu t us 
to  slide,  and  it  is  only  when  the  woman  lies  on  her  side  that  the 
foetus  is  placed  horizontally,  and  is  not  subjected  in  the  same  degree 
to  the  action  of  gravity  (Fig.  66).     The  frequency  of  mal- presenta- 


tions in  premature  labors  is  explained  by  Dr.  Duncan  partly  by  the 
face  that  the  death  of  the  child  (which  so  frequently  precedes  such 


cases)  niters  its  centre  of  gravity,  and  partly  by  the  greater  mobil- 
ity of  the  child  and  the  greater  relative  amount  of  liquor  amnii 
(Fig.  6G).     The  influence  of  gravitation  ia  probably  greatly  assisted 
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by  the  contractions  of  tlic  uterus  which  are  going  on  during  the 
greater  part  of  pregnancy.  The  influence  of  these  was  pointed  out 
by  Dr.  Tyler  Smith,  who  distinctly  showed  that  the  contractions  of 
the  uterus  preceding  delivery  exerted  a  moulding  or  adapting  influ- 
ence on  the  foetus,  and  prevented  undue  alterations  of  its  position. 
Dr.  Hicks  proved1  that  these  uterine  contractions  are  of  constant 
occurrence  from  the  earliest  period  of  pregnancy,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  they  must  have  an  important  influence  on  the  body 
contained  within  the  uterus.  The  whole  subject  has  been  recently 
considered  by  Pinard3  who  shows  that  many  factors  are  in  action  to 
produce  and  maintain  the  usual  position  of  the  foetus  in  utero,  which 
may  be  cither  of  an  active  or  a  passive  character :  the  former  being 
chiefly  the  active  movements  of  the  foetus  and  the  contractions  of  the 
uterus  and  the  abdominal  muscles ;  the  latter,  the  form  of  the  uterus 
and  the  foetus,  the  slippery  surface  of  the  amnion,  pressure  of  the 
amniotic  fluid,  etc.  When  any  of  these  factors  are  at  fault,  mal-pre- 
sentation  is  apt  to  occur. 

Functions  of  the  Foetus. — The  functions  of  the  foetus  are  in  the 
main  the  same,  with  differences  depending  on  the  situation  in  which 
it  is  placed,  as  those  of  the  separate  being.  It  breathes,  it  is 
nourished,  it  forms  secretions,  and  its  nervous  svstem  acts.  The 
mode  in  which  some  of  these  functions  are  carried  on  in  intra-uterine 
life  requires  separate  consideration. 

1.  Xutrition. — During  the  early  period  of  pregnancy,  and  before 
the  formation  of  the  umbilical  vesicle  and  the  allantois,  it  is  certain 
that  nutritive  material  must  be  supplied  to  the  ovum  by  endosmosis 
through  its  external  envelope.  The  precise  source,  however,  from 
which  this  is  obtained  is  not  positively  known.  By  some  it  is 
believed  to  be  derived  from  the  granulations  of  the  discus  proligerus 
which  surround  it  as  it  escapes  from  the  Graafian  follicle,  and  sub- 
sequently from  the  layer  of  albuminous  matter  which  surrounds  the 
ovum  before  it  reaches  the  uterus;  while  others  think  it  probable 
that  it  may  come  from  a  special  liquid  secreted  by  the  interior  of 
the  Fallopian  tube  as  the  ovum  passes  along  it.  As  soon  as  the 
ovum  has  reached  the  uterus,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  umbilical  vesicle  is  the  chief  source  of  nourishment  to  the  embryo, 
through  the  channel  of  the  ornphalo-mcsenteric  vessels,  which  convey 
matters  absorbed  from  the  interior  of  the  vesicle  to  the  intestinal 
canal  of  the  foetus.  At  this  time  the  exterior  of  the  ovum  is  covered 
by  the  numerous  fine  villosities  of  the  primitive  chorion,  which  are 
imbedded  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus,  and  it  is  thought 
that  they  may  absorb  materials  from  the  maternal  system,  which  may 
be  either  directly  absorbed  by  the  embryo,  or  which  may  serve  the 
purpose  of  replacing  the  nutritive  matter  which  has  been  removed 
from  the  umbilical  vesicle  by  the  omphalo-mesenteric  vessels.  This 
jKjint  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  decide.  Joulin,  however,  thinks 
that  these  villi  probably  have  no  direct  influence  on  the  nourishment 

1  Ohst.  Trnns.  vol.  xiii.  p.  21 G. 

*  Annal.  do  Oyn.,  May  and  July,  1878. 
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of  the  foetus,  which  is  at  this  time  solely  effected  by  the  umbilical 
vesicle,  hut  that  they  absorb  Said  from  the  maternal  system,  which 
passes  through  the  amnion  and  forms  the  liquor  auinii.  As  soon  as 
the  allantois  is  developed,  vascular  communication  between  the  foetus 
and  the  maternal  structures  is  established,  and  the  temporary  func 
lion  of  the  umbilical  vesicle  is  over;  that  structure,  therefore,  rapidly 
atrophies  and  disappears,  and  the  nutrition  of  the  feel  ns  is  now  solely 
carried  on  by  means  of  the  chorion  villi,  lined  as  they  now  arc  bv 
the  vascular  ciido-ehoriou,  and  chiefly  by  those  which  go  to  form  the 
substance  of  the  placenta. 

This  statement  is  opposed  to  the  views  of  many  physiologists,  who 
believe  that  a  certain  amount  of  nutritive  material  is  conveyed  to 
the  foetus  through  the  channel  of  the  liquor  auinii,  itself  derived 
from  the  maternal  system,  which  is  supposed  cither  to  be  absorbed 
through  the  cutaneous  surface  of  the  fcetus,  or  carried  to  the  intesti- 
nal canal  by  deglutition.  The  reasons  for  assigning  to  the  liquor 
aninii  a  nutritive  function  are,  however,  so  slight,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  it  has  any  appreciable  action  in  this  way.  They  are 
based  on  some  questionable  observations,  such  as  those  ofWeydlieh, 
who  kept  a  calf  alive  for  fifteen  days  by  feeding  it  solely  or.  liquor 
auinii,  and  the  experiments  of  Burdaeh,  who  lound  the  cutaneous 
lymphatics  engorged  in  a  foetus  removed  from  the  amniotic  cavity, 
while  those  of  the  iutestine  were  empty.  The  deglutition  of  the 
liquor  amnii  for  the  purposes  of  nutrition,  lias  been  assumed  from  its 
occasional  detection  in  the  stomach  of  the  foetus,  the  presence  of 
which  may,  however,  be  readily  explained  by  spasmodic  efforts  at 
respiration,  which  the  foetus  undoubtedly  often  makes  before  birth, 
especially  when  the  placental  circulation  is  in  any  way  interfered 
with,  and  during  which  a  certain  quantity  of  fluid  would  necessarily 
be  swallowed.  The  quantity  of  nutritive  material,  however,  in  the 
liquor  auinii  is  so  small — not  more  than  '■  in  '■>  parts  of  albumen  in 
iiKIO — that  it  is  impossible,  to  i-onoeive  bow  it  could  have  any  appre- 
ciable influence  in  nutrition,  even  if  its  absorption,  either  by  the  skin 
or  st aeli,  wen'  susceptible  of  proof. 

Thai  the  nutrition  of  the  feetua  is  effected  through  the  placenta 
is  proved  by  the  common  observation  that  whenever  the  placental 
circulation  is  arrested,  ■•>>  by  disease  of  its  structure,  the  foetus  atro- 
phies and  dies.  The  precise  mode,  however,  in  which  nutritive 
materials  arc  absorbed  from  the  maternal  blood  is  siill  a  matter  of 
doubt,  and  must  remain  so  until  the   mooted  poiuts  a-  to  the  minute 

anatomy  of  the  placenta  are  settled.     The  various  il ria  i  ater- 

tained  on  this  subject  by  the  upholders  of  the  Huntcrsn  doctrine  >>f 
placental  anatomy,  and  by  those  who  'h-uy  the  existence  of  a  anus 
system,  have  already  been  referred  to  in  the  chapter  on  the  Anatomy 
of  the  Placenta,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  (pp,  106-108). 

2.  Respiration. — -One  of  the  chief  functions  of  the  placenta,  besides 
that  of  nutrition,  is  the  supply  of  oxygenated  blood  to  the  fcetus. 
Thai  this  is  essential  to  the  vitality  of  the  foetus,  and  that  the  pla- 
centa is  the  site  of  oxygenation,  are  shown  by  the  facts  thai  when- 
ever  the  placenta   is  separated,  or   ihc    access  of  foetal  blood    to  it 
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arrested  oy  compression  of  the  cord,  instinctive  attempts  at  inspira- 
tion are  made,  and  if  aerial  respiration  cannot  be  performed,  the  foetus 
is  expelled  asphyxiated.  Like  the  other  functions  of  the  foetus  during 
intra- uterine  life,  that  of  respiration  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
numerous  more  or  less  ingenious  hypotheses.  Thus  many  have 
believed  that  the  foetus  absorbed  gaseous  material  from  the  liquor 
amnii,  which  served  the  purpose  of  oxygenating  its  blood,  St.  Hilaire 
thinking  that  this  was  affected  by  minute  openings  in  its  skin, 
Beclard  and  others  through  the  bronchi,  to  which  they  believed  the 
liquor  amnii  gained  access.  Independently  of  the  entire  want  of 
evidence  of  the  absorption  of  gaseous  materials  by  these  channels, 
the  theory  is  disproved  by  the  fact  that  the  liquor  amnii  contains  no 
air  which  is  capable  of  respiration.  Serrcs  attributed  a  similar  func- 
tion to  some  of  the  chorion  villi,  which  he  believed  penetrated  the 
utricular  glands  of  the  decidua  refbxa,  and  absorbed  gas  from  the 
hydroperione,  or  fluid  situated  between  it  and  the  decidua  vera,  and 
in  this  manner  he  thought  the  foetal  blood  was  oxygenated  until  the 
fifth  month  of  intra- uterine  life,  when  the  placenta  was  fully  formed. 
This  hypothesis,  however,  rests  on  no  accurate  foundation,  for  it  is 
certain  that  the  chorion  villi  do  not  penetrate  the  utricular  glands 
in  the  manner  assumed;  or,  even  if  they  did,  the  mode  in  which  the 
oxvgen  thus  absorbed  by  the  chorion  villi  reaches  the  foetus,  which 
is  separated  from  them  by  the  amnion  and  its  contents,  would  still 
remain  unexplained. 

The  mode  in  which  the  oxygenation  of  the  fcetal  blood  is  effected 
before  the  formation  of  the  placenta  remains,  therefore,  as  yet  un- 
known. After  the  development  of  that  organ,  however,  it  is  less 
difficult  to  understand,  for  the  foetal  blood  is  everywhere  brought 
into  such  close  contact  with  the  maternal,  in  the  numerous  minute 
ramifications  of  the  umbilical  vessels,  that  the  interchange  of  gases 
can  readily  be  effected.  The  activity  of  respiration  is  doubtless  much 
less  than  in  extra-uterine  life,  for  the  waste  of  tissue  in  the  foetus  is 
necessarily  comparatively  small,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  suspended 
in  a  fluid  medium  of  its  own  temperature,  and  from  the  absence  of 
the  processes  of  digestion  and  of  respiratory  movements.  The  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  acid  formed  would,  therefore,  be  much  less  than  after 
birth,  and  there  would  be  a  correspondingly  small  call  for  oxygena- 
tion of  venous  circulation. 

3.  Circulitlon. — The  functions  of  the  lungs  being  in  abeyance,  it 
is  necessary  that  all  the  fcetal  blood  should  be  carried  to  the  placenta 
to  receive  oxygen  and  nutritive  materials.  To  understand  the  mode 
in  which  this  is  effected,  we  must  bear  in  mind  certain  peculiarities 
in  the  circulatory  system  which  disappear  after  birth. 

1.  The  two  sides  of  the  fcetal  heart  arc  not  separate,  as  in  the 
adult.  The  right  ventricle  in  the  adult  sends  also  the  venous  blood 
to  the  lungs,  through  the  pulmonary  arteries,  to  be  aerated  by  con- 
tact with  the  atmosphere.  In  the  fcetus,  however,  only  sufficient 
blood  is  passed  through  the  pulmonary  arteries  to  insure  their  being 
pervious  and  ready  to  carry  blood  to  the  lungs  immediately  after 
birth. 
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An  aperture  of  communication,  the  foramen  ovale,  exists  between 
the  two  auricles,  which,  is  arranged  so  as  to  permit  tlie  blood  reach- 
ing the  right  auricle   to  pass  freely   into  the  left,  but  not  vice  versa. 
By  this  means  a  large  portion  of  the  blood  reach- 
Fl°-  6~-  ing  the  heart  through,  the  vena?  cava?,  instead  of 

passing,  as  in  tlie  adult,  into  the  right  ventricle, 
is  directed  into  the  left  auricle. 

2.  Even  with  this  arrangement,  however,  a 
larger  portion  of  blood  would  pass  into  the  pul- 
monary arteries  than  is  required  for  transmission 
to  the  lungs,  and  a  further  provision  is  made  to 
prevent  its  going  to  them  by  means  of  a  foetal 
vessel,  the  ductus  arteriosus  (Fig.  67),  which  arises 
Diagram  "f  fbi-i  Bmd,  from  the  point  of  bifurcation  of  the  pulmonary 
(Afi.rDaiioD.)  arteries,  and  opens  into  the   arch  of  the  aorla. 

'  Pu'mowr  a.terr  ^n  consequence  of  this  arrangement  only  a  very 

s.3.  ruhiMuuvj  brauctiai.    small  portion  of  the  hlood  reaches  the  lungs  at  ail. 
«, fiMtwwtwioau.  8.    The  fatal   hypogastric   arteries   arc   con- 

tinued into  two  large  arterial  trunks,  which  pass- 
ing into  the  cord,  form  the  umbilical  arteries,  and  carry  the  impure 
foetal  blood  into  the  placenta. 

4.  The  purilied  blood  is  collected  into  the  single  umbilical  vein, 
through  which  it  is  carried  to  the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  from 
which  point  it  is  conducted,  by  means  of  another  special  fetal  vessel 
the  ductus  venosus,  into  the  ascending  vena  cava,  and  the  right  auriele. 
Course  of  the  fatal  Circulation. — In  order  to  understand  the  course 
of  the  foetal  blood,  it  may  be  most  conveniently  traced  from  the  point 
where  it  reaches  the  under  surface  of  the  liver  through  the  umbilical 
vein.  Part  of  it  is  distributed  to  the  liver  itself,  but  the  greater 
quantity  is  carried  directly  into  the  vena  cava,  through  the  ductus 
venosus.  The  vena  cava  also  receives  the  blood  from  the  fecial  veins 
of  the  lower  extremities,  and  that  portion  of  the  blood  of  the  um 
bilical  vein  which  has  passed  through  the  liver.  This  mixed  blood 
is  carried  up  to  the  right  auricle,  from  which  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  it  is  immediately  directed  into  the  left  auricle,  through  the  fora- 
men ovale.  From  thence  it  passes  into  the  left  ventricle,  which  sends 
the  greater  part  of  it  into  the  head  and  upper  extremities  through 
the  aorta,  a  comparatively  small  quantity  being  transmitted  to  the 
inferior  extremities.  The  blood  which  is  thus  Bent  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  is  collected  into  the  vena  cava  superior,  by  which  it  is 
thrown  into  the  right  auricle.  Here  the  mass  of  it  is  probably  di- 
rected into  the  right  ventricle,  which  expels  it  into  the  pulmonary 
arteries,  and  from  thence  through  the  ductus  arteriosus  into  the 
descending  aorta.  By  this  arrangement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  de- 
scending aorta  conveys  to  the  lower  part  of  the  body  the  compara- 
tively impure  blood  which  has  already  circulated  through  the  head, 
neck,  and  upper  extremities.  From  tin-  descending  aorta  a  small 
quantity  of  blood  is  conveyed  to  the  lower  extremities,  the  ° 
part  of  it  being  carried  for  purification  to  the  placenta  thri 
umbilical  arteries. 
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Establishment  of  Independent  Circulation. — As  soon  as  the  child  is 
born  it  generally  cries  loudly,  and  inflates  its  lungs,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, the  pulmonary  arteries  are  dilated,  and  the  greater  portion 
of  the  blood  of  the  right  ventricle  is  at  once  sent  to  the  lungs,  from 
whence,  after  being  arterialized,  it  is  returned  to  the  left  auricle, 
through  the  pulmonary  veins.  The  left  auricle,  therefore,  receives 
more  blood  than  before,  the  right  less,  and  the  placental  circulation 
being  arrested,  no  more  passes  through  the  umbilical  vein.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  the  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the  two  auricles  is 
equalized,  the  mass  of  the  blood  in  the  right  auricle  no  longer  passes 
into  the  left  (the  valve  of  the  foramen  ovale  being  closed  by  the 
equal  pressure  on  both  sides),  but  directly  into  the  right  ventricle 
and  from  thence  into  the  pulmonary  arteries,  and  the  ductus  arte- 
riosus soon  collapses  and  becomes  impervious.  The  mass  of  blood 
in  the  descending  aorta  no  longer  finds  its  way  into  the  hypogastric 
arteries,  but  passes  into  the  lower  extremities,  and  the  adult  circu- 
lation is  established. 

Changes  after  Birth. — The  changes  which  take  place  in  tempo- 
rary vascular  arrangements  of  the  feet  us,  prior  to  their  complete  dis- 
appearance, are  of  some  practical  interest. 
The  ductus  arteriosus,  as  has  been  said,  Fio.  68. 

collapses,  chiefly  because  the  mass  of  blood 
is  drawn  to  the  lungs,  and  partly,  perhaps, 
by  its  own  inherent  contractility.  Its 
walls  are  found  to  be  thickened,  and  its 
canal  closes,  first  in  the  centre,  and  subse- 
quently at  its  extremities,  its  aortic  end 
remaining  longer  pervious  on  account  of 
the  greater  pressure  of  blood  from  the  left 
side  of  the  heart  (Fig.  68).  Practical  clos- 
ure occurs  within  a  few  days  after  birth, 
although  Flourens  states  that  it  is  not 
completely     obliterated     until     eighteen  Diagram  of  Heart  of  infant. 

1 1  J  ,  i  i  j  i         a  (After  Dalton.) 

months  or  two  years  have  elapsed.1     Ac-       ,    t    k     „  „  , 

,.  r-ii^i  •.  n  •,  '.i  !•    Aorta.     2.    Pulmonary  Artery. 

cording  to  Schroeder,  its  walls  unite  with-    3>.,.  ruiraonary  tranche*.  4.  Due 

OUt  the  formation  of  any  thrombus.       The      tus  urterlosus  becoming  obliterated. 

foramen  ovale  is  soon  closed  by  its  valve, 

which  contracts  adhesion  with  the  edges  of  the  aperture,  so  as  effect- 
ually to  occlude  it.  Sometimes,  however,  a  small  canal  of  commu- 
nication between  the  two  auricles  may  remain  pervious  for  many 
months,  or  even  a  year  and  more,  without,  however,  any  admixture 
of  blood  occurring.  A  permanently  patulous  condition  of  this  aper- 
ture, however,  sometimes  exists,  giving  rise  to  the  disease  known  as 
cyanosis. 

The  umbilical  arteries  and  veins,  and  the  ductus  venosus  soon  also 
become  impermeable,  in  consequence  of  concentric  hypertrophy  of 
their  tissues  and  collapse  of  their  walls.  The  closure  of  the  former 
is  aided  by  the  formation  of  coagula  in  their  interior.     According  to 

1  Acad,  des  Sciences,  1854. 
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Robin,  a  longer  time  than  is  usually  supposed  elapses  before  they 
become  completely  closed,  the  vein  remaining  pervious  until  tlie 
twentieth  or  thirtieth  day  after  delivery,  the  arteries  for  a  month  or 
six  weeks.  He  lias  also  described1  a  remarkable  contraction  of  the 
umbilical  vessels  within  ibeir  slicatbs,  at  the  point  where  they  leave 
the  abdominal  walls,  which  takes  place  within  three  or  four  days 
after  birth,  and  seems  to  prevent  hemorrhage  taking  place  when  the 
cord  is  detached. 

Function  of  the  Liver. — The  liver,  from  it  proportionately  large 
size,  apparently  plays  an  important  part  in  the  festal  economy.  It 
is  not  until  about  the  fifth  month  of  utero- gestation  that  it  assumes 
its  characteristic  structure,  and  forms  bile,  previous  to  lhat  time  its 
texture  being  soft  and  undeveloped.  According  to  (Jlaude  Bernard, 
after  this  period  one  of  its  most  important  offices  is  the  formation  of 
sugar,  which  is  found  in  much  larger  amount  in  the  ftetus  than  after 
birth.  Sugar  is,  however,  found  in  the  foetal  structures  long  before 
the  development  of  the  liver,  especially  in  the  mucous  and  cutaneous 
tissues,  and  it  seems  probable  that  these,  as  well  as  the  placenta  itself, 
then  fulfil  tiie  glycogenic  function,  afterwards  chiefly  performed  by 
the  liver.  The  bile  is  secreted  after  the  fifth  month  of  pregnancv, 
and  passes  into  the  intestinal  canal,  and  is  subsequently  collected  in 
the  gallbladder.  By  some  physiologists  it  has  been  supposed  that 
the  liver,  during  infra-uterine  life,  was  the  chief  scat  of  depuration 
of  the  carbonic  acid  contained  in  the  venous  blood  of  the  fcetus.  It 
is,  however,  more  generally  believed  that  this  is  accomplished  solely 
in  the  placenta.  The  bile,  mixed  with  the  mucous  secretion  of  the 
intestinal  tract,  forms  the  meconium  which  is  contained  in  the  intes- 
tines of  the  fcetus,  and  which  collects  in  tticm  during  the  whole  period 
of  intra-utcrinc  life.  It  is  a  thick,  tenacious,  greenish  substance, 
which  is  voided  soon  after  birth  in  considerable  quantity. 

The  Urine, — Urine  is  certainly  formed  during  intra-uterine  life, 
as  is  proved  by  the  fact  familiar  to  all  accoucheurs,  that  the  bladder 
is  constantly  emptied  instantly  after  birth.  It  has  generally  been 
supposed  tiiat  the  fetus  voided  its  urine  into  the  cavity  of  the  am- 
nion, and  the  existence  of  traces  of  urea  in  the  liquor  amnii,  as  well 
assome  cases  of  imperforate  urethra,  in  which  the  bladder  was  found 
to  be  enormously  distended,  and  some  congenital  hydronephrosis 
associated  with  impervious  ureters,  have  been  supposed  to  corrobo- 
rate this  assumption.  The  question  lias  been  very  fully  studied  by 
Joulin,  who  has  .■■  acted  |  [ether  a  large  number  of  instances  in 
which  there  was  imperforate  urethra  without  any  undue  distension 
of  the  bladder.  lie  holds  also  that  the  amount  of  urea  found  in  the 
liquor  amnii  is  far  too  minute  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  urine 
of  the  foetus  was  habitually  poured  into  it,  although  a  small  quantity 
may,  he  thinks,  escape  into  it  from  time  to  time;  and  he,  therefore, 
believes  that  the  urine  of  the  fetus  is  only  secreted  regularly  and 
abundantly  alter  birth,  and  that  during  intra-uterine  life  its  retention 
is  not  likely  to  give  rise  to  any  functional  disturbance.* 
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Function  of  the  Nervous  System. — There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
nervous  system  acts  to  a  considerable  extent  during  intra-uterine 
life,  and  some  authors  have  even  supposed  that  the  foetus  was  en- 
dowed with  the  power  of  making  instinctive  or  voluntary  movements 
for  the  purpose  of  adapting  itself  to  the  form  of  the  uterine  cavity. 
There  can  be  no  question,  however,  that  the  movements  the  foetus 
performs  are  purely  reflex  and  automatic.  That  it  responds  to  a 
stimulus  applied  to  the  cutaneous  nerves  is  proved  by  the  experi- 
ments of  Tyler  Smith,  who  laid  bare  the  amniou  in  pregnant  rabbits, 
and  found  that  the  fetus  moved  its  limbs  when  these  were  irritated 
through  it.  Pressure  on  the  mother's  abdomen,  cold  applications, 
and  similar  stimuli,  will  also  produce  energetic  foetal  movements. 
The  gray  matter  of  the  brain  in  the  new-born  child  is,  however,  quite 
rudimentary  in  its  structure,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  intelligent 
action  of  the  nervous  system  until  some  time  after  birth,  and  ci  fortiori 
during  pregnancy. 
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As  soon  as  conception  has  taken  place  a  series  of  remarkable 
changes  commence  in  the  uterus,  which  progress  until  the  termina- 
tion of  pregnancy,  and  are  well  worthy  of  careful  study.  They  pro- 
duce those  marvellous  modifications  which  effect  the  transformation 
of  the  small  undeveloped  uterus  of  the  non-pregnant  state  into  the 
large  and  fully-developed  uterus  of  pregnancy,  and  have  no  parallel 
in  the  whole  animal  economy. 

A  knowledge  of  them  is  essential  for  the  proper  comprehension 
of  the  phenomena  of  labor,  and  for  the  diagnosis  of  pregnancy  which 
the  practitioner  is  so  frequently  called  upon  to  make.  Excluding 
the  varieties  of  abnormal  pregnancy,  which  will  be  noticed  in  an- 
other place,  we  shall  here  limit  ourselves  to  a  consideration  of  the 
modifications  of  the  maternal  organism  which  result  from  simple 
and  natural  gestation. 

Changes  in  the  Uterus. — The  un impregnated  uterus  measures  2J 
inches  in  length,  and  weighs  about  1  oz.,  while  at  the  full  term  of 
pregnancy  it  has  so  immensely  grown  as  to  weigh  24  oz.,  and  meas- 
ure 12  inches.  This  growth  commences  as  soon  as  the  ovum  reaches 
the  uterus,  and  continues  uninterruptedly  until  delivery.  In  the 
early  months  the  uterus  is  contained  entirely  in  the  cavity  of  the 
pelvis,  and  the  increase  of  size  is  only  apparent  on  vaginal  examina- 
tion, and  that  with  difficulty.  After  the  third  month  the  enlarge- 
ment is  chiefly  in  the  lateral  direction,  so  that  the  whole  body  of  the 


uterus  assumes  more  of  a  spherical  shape  than  in  the  non  pregnant 
state.  If  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  gravid  uterus  post  mor- 
tem should  occur  at  this  time,  it  will  he  found  to  have  the  form  of  a 
sphere  flattened  somewhat  posteriorly,  and  bulging  anteriorly. 

After  the  ascent  of  the  orgau  into  the  abdomen,  it  develops  more 
in  the  vertical  direction,  so  that  at  term  it  has  the  form  of  an  ovoid, 
with  its  large  extremity  above  and  its  narrow  end  at  the  cervix  ulcri, 
and  its  longitudinal  axis  corresponds  to  the  long  diameter  of  the 
mother's  abdomen,  provided  the  presentation  be  either  of  the  head 
or  breech.  The  anterior  surface  is  now  even  more  distinctly  pro- 
jecting than  before — a  fact  which  is  explained  by  the  proximity  of 
the  posterior  surface  to  the  rigid  spinal  column  behind,  while  ihc 
anterior  is  in  relation  with  the  lax  abdominal  pnrietes,  which  yield 
readily  to  pressure,  and  so  allow  of  the  more  marked  prominence  of 
the  anterior  uterine  wall. 

Change  in  Situation, — Before  the  gravid  uterus  has  risen  out  of  the 
pelvis  no  appreciable  increase  in  the  size  of  the  abdomen  is  percep- 
tible. On  the  contrary,  it  is  an  old  observation  that  at  this  early 
stage  of  pregnancy  the  abdomen  is  flatter  than  usual,  on  account  of 
the  partial  descent  of  the  uterus  in  the  pelvic  cavity  as  a  result  of  its 
increased  weight.  As  the  growth  of  the  organ  advances  it  soon  be- 
comes too  large  to  be  contained  any  longer  within  the  pelvis,  and 
about  the  middle  of  the  third  or  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  month  the 
fundus  rises  above  the  pelvic  brim 
— not  suddenly,  as  is  often  errone- 
ously thought,  but  slowly  and  gradu- 
ally— when  it  may  be  fell  as  a ■  smooth 
rounded  swelling. 

Size  at  various    Periods  of  Preij- 
mut<:;/. — It    is   about   this    time   that 
the    movements   of  the    foetus    first 
become  appreciable   to  the   mother, 
when  " quickening"  is  said   to  have 
taken    place.       Towards   the   end    of 
the  fourth  month    the  uterus  reaches 
to  about  three  lingers'  breadth  above 
the    symphysis    pubis.      About   the 
fifth    mouth    it    occupies   the   hypo- 
gastric region,   to  which  it   imparts 
a  marked  projection,  and  the  altera- 
tion in   the   figure   is  now  distinctly 
perceptible    to    visual    examination. 
About  the  sixth    month   it, is  on  a 
level  with,  or  a  little  above,  the  utn- 
nonth  it  is  about  two  inches  above  the 
ijceting  and  prominent,  instead  of  de- 
nt state.     Poring  the  eighth  and  ninlh 
mm  it  of  the    fundus  is 


bilicus.  About  the  seventh 
umbilicus,  which  is  now  im- 
pressed, as  in  the  noi 

months  it  continues  to  increase  until  the  f 
immediately  below  the  ensifonu  cartilage  (Kig.  O'J).     A  kn 


vlc< 
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of  the  size  of  the  uterine  tumor  at  various  periods  of  pregnancy,  as 
thus  indicated,  is  of  considerable  practical  importance,  as  forming 
the  only  guide  by  which  we  can  estimate  the  probable  period  of 
delivery  in  certain  cases  in  which  the  usual  data  for  calculation  are 
absent,  as,  for  example,  when  the  patient  has  conceived  during  lacta- 
tion. 

The  Uterus  Sinks  before  Delivery. — For  about  a  week  or  more 
before  labor  the  uterus  generally  sinks  somewhat  into  the  pelvic 
cavity,  in  consequence  of  the  relaxation  of  the  soft  parts  which  pre- 
cedes delivery,  and  the  patient  now  feels  herself  smaller  and  lighter 
than  before.  This  change  is  familiar  to  all  child-bearing  women, 
to  whom  it  is  known  as  **the  lightening  before  labor." 

The  Direction  of  the  Uterus. — While  the  uterus  remains  in  the 
pelvis  its  longitudinal  axis  varies  in  direction,  much  in  the  same  way 
as  that  of  the  non-pregnant  uterus,  sometimes  being  more  or  less 
vertical,  at  others  in  a  state  of  anteversion  or  partial  retroversion. 
These  variations  are  probably  dependent  on  the  distension  or  empti- 
ness of  the  bladder,  as  its  state  must  necessarily  affect  the  position 
of  the  movable  organ  poised  behind  it.  After  the  uterus  has  risen 
into  the  abdomen  its  tendency  is  to  project  forwards  against  the  ab- 
dominal wall,  which  forms  its  chief  support  in  front.  In  'the  erect 
position  the  long  axis  of  the  uterine  tumor  corresponds  with  the  axis 
of  the  pelvic  brim,  forming  an  angle  of  about  30J  with  the  horizon. 
In  the  semi-recumbent  position,  on  the  other  hand,  as  Duncan1  has 
pointed  out,  its  direction  becomes  much  more  nearly  vertical.  In 
women  who  have  borne  many  children,  the  abdominal  parietes  no 
longer  afford  an  efficient  support,  and  the  uterus  is  displaced  ante- 
riorly, the  fundus  in  extreme  cases  even  hanging  downwards. 

Lateral  Obliquity  of  the  Uterus. — In  addition  to  this  anterior  ob- 
liquity, on  account  of  the  projection  of  the  spinal  column,  the  uterus 
is  very  generally  also  displaced  laterally,  and  sometimes  to  a  very 
marked  degree,  so  that  it  may  be  felt  entirely  in  one  flank,  instead 
of  in  the  centre  of  the  abdomen.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  this 
lateral  deviation  is  to  the  right  side,  and  many  hypotheses  have 
been  brought  forward  to  explain  this  fact,  none  of  them  being  satis- 
factory. Thus,  it  has  been  supposed  to  depend  on  the  greater  fre- 
quency with  which  women  lie  on  their  right  side  during  sleep,  <ni  the 
greater  use  of  the  right  leg  during  walking,  on  the  supposed  com- 
parative shortness  of  the  right  round  ligament,  which  drags  the 
tumor  to  that  side,  or  on  the  frequent  distension  of  the  rectum  on  the 
left  side,  which  prevents  the  uterus  being  displaced  in  that  direction. 
Of  these  the  last  is  the  cause  which  seems  most  constantly  in  opera- 
tion, and  most  likely  to  produce  the  effect. 

Changes  in  the  Direction  of  the  Cervix. — The  cervix  must  obviously 
adapt  itself  to  the  situation  of  the  body  of  the  uterus.  We  find, 
therefore,  that  in  the  early  months,  when  the  uterus  lies  low  in  the 
pelvis,  it  is  more  readily  within  reach.  After  the  ascent  of  the 
uterus,  it  is  drawn  up,  and  frequently  so  much  so  as  to  be  reached 

1  Researches  in  Obstetrics,  p.  10. 
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with  difficulty.  When  the  uterus  is  much  anteverted,  as  is  so  often 
the  case,  the  os  is  displaced  backwards,  so  that  it  cannot  be  felt  at 
all  by  the  examining  finger. 

Relation  of  the  Uterus  to  the  SurrouwHwj  Parts. — Towards  the  end 
of  pregnancy  the  greater  part  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  uterus  is 
in  contact  with  the  abdominal  wall,  its  lower  portion  resting  on  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  symphysis  pubis.  The  posterior  surface  rests 
on  the  spinal  column,  while  the  small  intestines  are  pushed  to  either 
side,  the  large  intestines  surrounding  the  uterus  like  an  arch. 

Changes  in  the  Uterine  Parietes. — The  great  distension  of  the  uterus 
during  pregnancy  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  mainly  due  to  the 
mechanical  pressure  of  the  enlarging  ovum  within  it.  If  this  were 
so,  then  the  uterine  walls  would  he  necessarily  much  thinner  than  in 
the  Hon -pregnant  state.  This  is  well  known  not  to  be  the  ease,  and 
the  immense  increase  in  the  size  of  the  uterine  cavity  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  hypertrophy  of  its  walls.  At  the  full  period  of  preg- 
nancy the  thickness  of  the  uterine  parietes  is  generally  about  the 
same  as  that  of  the  non-preguant  uterus,  rather  more  at  the  placental 
site,  and  less  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cervix.  Their  thickness, 
however,  varies  in  different  eases,  and  in  some  women  they  are  so 
thin  as  to  admit  of  the  festal  limbs  being  very  readily  made  out  by 
palpation.  Their  density  is,  however,  always  much  diminished,  and, 
instead  of  being  hard  and  inelastic,  they  become  soft  and  yielding  to 
pressure.  This  change  coincides  with  the  commencement  of  preg- 
nancy, of  which  it  forms,  as  recognizable  in  the  cervix,  one  of  the 
earliest  diagnostic  marks.  At  a  more  advanced  period  it  is  of  value 
as  admitting  a  certain  amount  of  yielding  of  the  uterine  walls  to 
movements  of  the  foetus,  thus  lessening  the  chance  of  their  being 
injured. 

Changes  in  the  Cervix  during  Pregnancy. — Very  erroneous  views 
have  long  been  taught,  in  most  of  our  standard  works  on  midwifery, 
as  to  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  cervix  uteri  during  pregnancy. 
It  is  generally  stated  that,  as  pregnancy  advances,  the  cervical  cavity 
is  greatly  diminished  in  length,  in  consequence  of  its  being  gradually 
drawn  up  so  as  to  form  part  of  the  general  cavity  of  the  uterus,  so 
that  in  the  latter  mouths  it  no  longer  exists.  In  almost  nil  midwifery 
works  accurate  diagrams  are  given  of  this  progressive  shortening  of 
the  cervix  (Figs.  70  to  73).  The  cervix  is  generally  described  as 
having  lost  one  half  of  its  length  at  the  sixth  month,  two-thirds  at 
tlic  seventh,  and  to  be  entirely  obliterated  in  the  eighth  and  ninth. 
The  correctness  of  these  views  was  first  called  in  question  in  recent 
times  by  Stoltz,  in  l«'2ti,  but  Dr.  Duncan, '  in  an  elaborate  historical 
paper  on  the  subject,  has  shown  that  Stoltz  was  anticipated  by  Weit- 
breeh  in  1760,  and,  to  a  less  degree,  hv  Roedercr  and  other  writers. 
This  opinion  is  now  pretty  generally  admitted  to  be  correct,  and  is 
upheld  by  Cazcaux.  Arthur  Farre,  Duncan,  and  most  modern  obstet- 
ricians. Indeed,  various  post  mortem  examinations  in  advanced 
pregnancy  have  shown  that  the  cavity  of  the  cervix    remains   in 

'  Hc/sea relics  in  Obstetrics. 
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reality  of  its  normal  length  of  one  inch,  and  it  can  often  be  measured 
during  life  by  the  examining  finger,  on  account  of  its  patulous  state 


Fios.  70,  71,  72,  73. 


(Fig.   74).      During  the   fortnight   immediately  preceding  delivery, 
however,  a  real  shortening  or  obliteration  of  the  cervical  cavity  takes 


place;  hut  this,  as  Duncan  has  pointed  out,  seems  to  be  due  to  the 
incipient  uterine  contractions,  which  prepare  the  cervix  for  labor. 
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Apparent  Shortening. — There  is,  no  doubt,  nn  apparent  shortening 
of  the  cervix  always  to  be  detected  during  pregnancy,  but  this  is  ;t 
fallacious  and  deceptive  feeling,  due  to  the  softness  of  the  tissue  of 
the  cervix,  which  is  exceedingly  characteristic  of  pregnancy',  and 

which  to  an  experienced  ringer  affords  one  of  iis  best  diagnostic 
marks. 

/Shortening  of  the  Cervix. — In  the  non-pregnant  state  the  tisane  of 
the  cervix  is  hard,  firm,  and  inelastic.  When  conception  occurs, 
softening  begins  at  the  external  os,  and  proceeds  gradually  and  slowly 
upwards  until  it  involves  the  whole  of  the  cervix.  By  the  end  of 
the  fourth  month  both  lips  of  the  os"  are  thick,  softened,  and  velvety 
to  the  touch,  giving  ;i  sensation,  likened  by  Cazeaux  to  that  produced 
by  pressing  on  a  table  through  u  thick,  soft  cover.  By  the  sixth 
tnontb  at  least  one-half  of  the  cervix  is  thus  altered,  and  by  the 
eighth  the  whole  of  it,  and  so  much  so  that  at  this  time  those  unac- 
customed to  vaginal  examination  experience  some  difficulty  in  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  the  vaginal  walls.  It  is  this  softening,  then, 
which  gives  rise  to  the  apparent  shortening  of  the  cervix  so  gene- 
rally described,  and  it  is  an  invariable  concomitant  of  pregnancy 
except  in  some  rare  cases  in  which  there  has  been  antecedent  morbid 
induration  and  hypertrophic  elongation  of  the  cervix.  If,  therefore, 
on  examining  a  woman  supposed  to  be  advanced  in  pregnancy,  we 
find  the  cervix  to  be  hard  and  projecting  into  the  vaginal  canal,  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  pregnancy  does  not  exist.  The  existence 
of  softening,  however,  it  must  be  remembered,  will  not  of  itself 
justify  an  opposite  conclusion,  as  it  may  be  produced,  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent,  by  various  pathological  conditions  of  the  utenis. 

The  Os  Uteri  is  generally  Faiulout.—At  the  same  time  that  the 
tissue  of  the  cervix  is  softened,  its  cavity  is  widened,  and  the  external 
os  becomes  patulous.  This  change  varies  considerably  in  primipane 
and  multipara,  In  the  former  the  external  os  often  remains  closed 
until  the  end  of  pregnaney  ;  but  even  in  them  it  generally  becomes 
more  or  less  patulous  after  the  .seventh  month,  and  admits  the  tip  of 
the  examining  linger.  In  women  who  have  borne  children  this 
change  IS  much  more  marked.  The  lips  of  the  external  os  are  in 
them  generally  fissured  and  irregular,  from  slight  lacerations  of  its 
tissue  in  former  labors.  Jt.  is  also  sufficiently  open  to  admit  the  tip 
of  the  finger,  so  that  in  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy  it  is  often 
quite  possible  to  touch  the  membranes,  and  through  them  to  feel  the 
presenting  part  of  the  child. 

Changes  in  the  Texture  of  the  Uterine  Tissues, — The  remarkable 
increase  in  size  of  the  uterus  during  pregnaney  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
chiefly  to  be  explained  by  the  growth  of  its  structures,  all  of  which 
are  modified  daring  gestation.  The  peritoneal  covering  is  consider- 
ably increased,  so  as  still  to  form  a  complete  covering  to  the  uterus 
when  at  its  largest  size.  William  Hunter  supposed  that  its  extension 
was  affected  rather  by  the  unfolding  of  the  layers  of  the  broad  liga- 
ment, than  by  growth.  That  the  layers  of  the  broad  ligament  do 
unfold  during  gestation,  especially  in  the  early  mouths,  is  probable; 
but  this  is  not  suilicieut  to  account  for  the  complete  investment  of 
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the  uterus,  and  it  is  certain  tha't  the  peritoneum  grows  pari  ]>o:ssu 
with  the  enlargement  of  the  uterus.  In  addition  there  is  a  new  for- 
mation of  fibrous  tissue  between  the  peritoneal  and  the  muscular 
coats,  which  aftbrds  strength,  and  diminishes  the  risk  of  laceration 
during  labor. 

Muscular  Coat. — The  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the 
uterus  is,  however,  the  most  remarkable  of  the  changes  produced  by 
pregnancy.  Not  only  do  the  previously-existing  rudimentary  fibre- 
cells  become  enormouslv  increased  in  size — so  as  to  measure,  accord- 
ing  to  Kolliker,  from  seven  to  eleven  times  their  former  length,  and 
from  two  to  five  times  their  former  breadth — but  new  unstriped 
fibres  are  largely  developed,  especially  in  the  inner  layers.  These 
new  cells  are  chiefly  found  in  the  first  months  of  pregnancy,  and 
their  growth  seems  to  be  completed  by  the  sixth  month.  The  con- 
nective tissue  between  the  muscular  layers  is  also  largely  increased 
in  amount.  The  weight  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  gravid  uterus 
is,  therefore,  much  increased,  and  ft  has  been  estimated  by  Ileschl 
that  it  weighs  at  term  from  1  to  1.5  lbs.,  that  is.  about  sixteen  times 
more  than  in  the  unimpregnated  state.  This  great  development  of 
the  muscular  tissue  admits  of  its  dissection  in  a  way  which  is  quite 
impossible  in  the  unimpregnated  state,  and  the  recent  researches  of 
Helie  (p.  53)  enable  us  to  understand  much  better  than  before  how 
the  muscles  forming  the  walls  of  the  gravid  uterus  act  during  the 
expulsion  of  the  child. 

The  changes  in  the  mucous  coat  of  the  uterus,  which  result  in  the 
formation  of  the  decidua,  have  already  been  discussed  at  length  else- 
where (p.  91). 

Circulatory  Apparatus. — The  circulatory  apparatus  of  the  uterus 
during  pregnancy  has  been  described  when  the  anatomy  of  the  pla- 
centa was  under  consideration  (p.  105). 

Lymphatics. — The  lymphatics  are  much  increased  in  size  ;  and  re- 
cent theories  on  the  production  of  certain  puerperal  diseases  attribute 
to  them  a  more  important  action  than  has  been  commonly  assigned 
to  them. 

Nerves. — The  question  of  the  growth  of  the  nerves  has  been  hotly 
discussed.  Robert  Lee  took  the  foremost  place  among  those  who 
maintain  that  the  nerves  of  the  uterus  share  the  general  growth  of 
its  other  constituent  parts.  Dr.  Snow  Beck,  however,  believed  that 
they  remain  of  the  same  size  as  in  the  unimpregnated  state,  and  this 
view  is  supported  by  Hirchfeld,  Robin,  and  other  recent  writers. 
Robin  thought  that  there  was  an  apparent  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
nerve- tubes,  which,  however,  is  really  due  to  increase  in  the  neuri- 
lemma. Kilian  describes  the  nerves  as  increasing  in  length  but  not 
in  thickness ;  while  Schroeder  states  that  they  participate  equally 
with  the  lymphatics  in  the  enlargement  the  latter  undergo.  Which- 
ever of  these  views  may  ultimately  be  found  to  be  correct,  it  is  cer- 
tain  that  analogy  would  lead  us  to  expect  an  increase  of  nervous,  as 
well  as  of  vascular  supply. 

General  Modification  in  the  Body  produced  by  Prey  nancy. — It  is  not 
iu  the  uterus  alone  that  pregnancy  is  found  to  produce  modifications 
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of  importance.  T  lie  re  are  few  of  trie  more  important  functions  of 
the  body  which  lire  not,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  affected  ;  to  some 
of  these  it  is  necessary  briefly  to  direct  attention,  inasmuch  as,  when 
carried  to  excess,  tiiey  produce  those  disorders  which  often  compli- 
cate gestation,  and  which  prove  so  distressing  and  even  dangerous 
to  tiie  patients.  Such  of  them  as  are  apparent  and  may  aid  us  in 
diagnosis  are  diseussed  in  the  chapter  which  treats  of  the  signs  and 
symptoms  of  pregnancy  ;  in  this  place  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to 
those  which  ao  not  properly  fall  into  that  category. 

Ghangea  in  the  Stood. — Amongst  those  which  are  most  constant 
and  important  arc  the  alterations  in  the  composition  of  the  blood. 
The  opinion  of  the  profession  on  this  subject  lias,  of  late  years,  under- 
gone a  remarkable  change.  Formerly  in  was  universally  believed 
that  pregnancy  was,  as  the  rule,  associated  with  a  condition  analogous 
to  plethora,  and  that  this  explained  many  characteristic  phenomena 
of  common  occurrence,  such  as  headache,  palpitation,  singing  in  The 
ears,  shortness  of  breath,  and  the  like.  As  a  cousequenee  it  was 
the  habitual  custom,  not  yet  by  any  means  entirely  abandoned,  to 
treat  pregnant  women  on  an  antiphlogistic  system  ;  to  place  them  on 
low  diet,  to  administer  lowering  remedies,  and  very  often  to  practise 
venesection,  sometimes  to  a  surprising  extent.  Thus  it  was  by  no 
means  rare  for  women  to  be  bled  six  or  eight  times  during  the  latter 
months,  even  when  no  definite  symptoms  of  disease  existed;  and 
many  of  the  older  authors  record  cases  where  depletion  was  practised 
every  fortnight,  as  a  matter  of  routine,  and,  when  the  symptoms 
were  well  marked,  even  from  fifty  to  ninety  times  in  the  course  of  a 
single  pregnancy. 

i  '(imposition  of  the  Blood  in  Pret/nancy. — Numerous  careful  analyses 
have  conclusively  proved  that  the  composition  of  the  blood  during 
pregnancy  is  very  generally — perhaps  it  would  not  be  too  much  to 
say  always — profoundly  altered.  Thus  it  is  found  to  be  more  watery, 
its  scrum  is  deficient  in  albumen,  and  the  amount  of  colored  globules 
is  materially  diminished,  averaging,  according  to  the  analyses  of 
Beeqiiercl  and  IWlicr,  111.8  against  Vl~'i  in  the  non-gravid  state. 
At  the  same  time  the  amount  of  fi brine  and  of  extractive  matter  is 
considerably  increased.  The  latter  observation  is  of  peculiar  im- 
portance as  it  goes  far  to  explain  the  frequency  of  certain  thrombotic 
affections,  observed  in  connection  with  pregnancy  and  delivery;  this 
hyperinosis  of  the  blood  is  also  considerably  increased  after  labor  by 
the  quantity  of  effete  material  thrown  into  the  mother's  system  at 
that  time,  to  be  got  rid  of  by  her  emu  notaries.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  blood  of  the  pregnant,  woman  is  generally  in  a  stale  much  more 
nearly  approaching  the  condition  of  an&min  than  of  plethora,  and  it 
is  certain  that  most  of  the  phenomena  attributed  to  plethora  may  be 
explained  equally  well  and  better  on  this  view.  These  changes  are 
much  more  strongly  marked  at  the  latter  end  of  pregnancy  than  at 
its  commencement,  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  it  is  then  that 
the  concomitant  phenomena  alluded  to  are  most1  frequently  met  with. 
Cazeaux,  to  whom  we  are  chiefly  indebted  (or  insisting  on  the 
practical  bearing  of  these  views,  contends  that  the  pregnant  state  is 
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essentially  analogous  to  chlorosis,  and  that  it  should  be  so  treated. 
Objection  has  not  unnaturally  been  taken  to  this  theory,  as  implying 
that  a  healthy  and  normal  function  is  associated  with  a  morbid  state, 
aud  it  has  been  suggested  that  this  deteriorated  state  of  the  blood 
may  be  a  wise  provision  of  nature  instituted  for  a  purpose  we  are  not 
as  yet  able  to  understand.  It  may  certainly  be  admitted  that  preg- 
nancy, in  a  perfectly  healthy  state  of  the  system,  should  not  be 
associated  with  phenomena  in  themselves  in  any  degree  morbid.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  our  patients  are  seldom,  we 
might  safely  say  never,  in  a  state  that  is  physiologically  healthy. 
The  influence  of  civilization,  climate,  occupation,  diet,  and  a  thousand 
other  disturbing  causes  that,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  are  always 
to  be  met  with,  must  not  be  left  out  of  consideration.  Making  every 
allowance,  therefore,  for  the  undoubted  fact  that  pregnancy  ouyht  to 
be  a  perfectly  healthy  condition,  it  must  be  conceded,  I  think,  that 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  coming  under  our  notice  it  is  not  entirely 
so;  and  the  deductions  drawn  by  Cazeaux,  from  the  numerous 
analyses  of  the  blood  of  pregnant  women,  seem  to  point  strongly  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  general  blood-state  is  one  of  poverty  and 
anaemia,  and  that  a  depressing  and  antiphlogistic  treatment  is  dis- 
tinctly contra-indicated. 

Modification  in  certain  Viscera. — Closely  connected  with  the  al- 
tered condition  of  the  blood  is  the  physiological  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart,  which  is  now  well  known  to  occur  during  pregnancy.  This 
was  first  pointed  out  by  Larcher  in  1828,  and  it  has  been  since  veri- 
fied by  numerous  observers.  It  seems  to  be  ^constant  and  considera- 
ble, and  to  be  a  purely  physiological  alteration  intended  to  meet  the 
increased  exigencies  of  the  circulation,  which  the  complex  vascular 
arrangements  of  the  gravid  uterus  produce.  The  hypertrophy  is 
limited  to  the  left  ventricle :  the  right  ventricle,  as  well  as  both  au- 
ricles, being  unaffected.  Blot  estimates  that  the  whole  weight  of  the 
heart  increases  one-fifth  during  gestation.  The  more  recent  re- 
searches of  Lohlein1  render  it  probable  that  the  hypertrophy  is  less 
than  those  authors  have  supposed.  According  to  Duroziez2  the  heart 
remains  enlarged  during  lactation,  but  diminishes  in  size  immediately 
after  delivery  in  women  who  do  not  suckle,  while  in  women  who 
have  borne  many  children  it  remains  permanently  somewhat  larger 
than  in  nullipara).  Similar  increase  in  the  size  of  other  organs  has 
been  pointed  out  by  various  writers,  as,  for  example,  in  the  ly lu- 
natics, the  spleen,  and  the  liver.  Tarnier  states  that  in  women  who 
mve  died  after  delivery,  the  organs  always  show  signs  of  fatty  de- 
feneration. According  to  Gassner  the  whole  body  increases  in  weight 
during  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy,  and  this  increase  is  somewhat 
beyond  that  which  can  be  explained  by  the  size  of  the  womb  and  its 
contents. 

Formation  of  Osteophytes. — Irregular  bony  deposits  between  the 
skull  and  the  dura  mater,  in  some  cases  so  largely  developed  as  to 
line  the  whole  cranium,  have  been  so  frequently  detected  in  women 

i  Zeitschrift  fur  Geburtshulfe,  etc.,  1876.  *  Qaz.  des  Hopit.  1868. 
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who  have  died  during  parturition,  that  they  are  believed  by  some  to 
be  a  noriaal  production  connected  with  pregnancy.  Duerest  found 
these  osteophytes  in  more  than  one-third  of  the  cases  in  which  lie 
performed  post-mortem  examinations  during  the  puerperal  period. 
Rokitansky,  who  corroborated  the  observation,  believed  this  peculiar 
deposit  of  bony  matter  lo  be  a  physiological,  and  not  a  pathological 
condition  connected  with  pregnancy  ;  but  whether  it  be  so,  or  bow 
it  is  produced,  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  determined. 

Changes  in  the  Nervous  System. — More  or  less  marked  changes  con- 
nected with  the  nervous  system  arc  generally  observed  in  pregnancy, 
and  sometimes  to  a  very  great  extent.  When  carried  to  excess  they 
produce  some  of  the  most  troublesome  disorders  which  compliea'c 
gestation,  such  as  alterations  in  the  intellectual  functions,  changes  in 
the  disposition  and  character,  morbid  craving",  dizziness,  neuralgia, 
syncope,  and  many  others.  They  are  purely  functional  in  their  char- 
acter, and  disappear  rapidly  after  delivery,  and  may  be  beat  de- 
scribed in  connection  with  the  disorders  of  pregnancy. 

Changes  in  the  Respiratory  Organs. — Respiration  is  often  inter- 
fered with,  from  the  mechanical  results  of  the  pressure  of  the  en- 
larged uterus.  The  lougitudinal  dimensions  of  the  thorax  are 
lessened  by  the  upward  displacement  of  the  diaphragm,  and  this 
necessarily  leads  to  some  embarrassment  of  the  respiration,  which 
is.  however,  compensated,  to  a  great  extent,  by  an  increase  in  breadth 
of  the  base  of  the  thoracic  cavitv. 

Changes  in  the  Urine.— Certain  changes,  which  are  of  very  con- 
stant occurrence,  in  the  urine  of  pregnant  women  have  attracted 
much  attention,  and  have  been  considered  by  many  writers  to  bo 
pathognomonic.  They  consist  in  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  deposit, 
formed  when  the  urine  has  been  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time, 
which  has  received  the  name  of  kiestein.  Its  presence  was  known 
to  the  ancients,  ami  it  was  particularly  mentioned  by  Savonarola  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  hut  it  has  more  especially  been  studied  within 
the  last  thirty  years  by  Eguisier,  Gohling  Bin),  and  others.  If  the 
urine  of  a  pregnant  woman  be  allowed  to  stand  in  a  cylindrical  ves- 
sel, exposed  to  light  and  air,  but  protected  from  dusi,  in  a  period, 
varying  from  two  to  seven  days,  a  peculiar  flocculcnt  sediment,  like 
fine  cotton-wool,  makes  its  appearance  in  the  centre  of  the  fluid,  and 
soon  afterwards  rises  to  the  surface  and  forms  a  pellicle,  which  has 
been  compared  to  the  fat  on  cold  mutton-broth.  In  the  cotiTse  of  a 
few  days  the  scum  breaks  up  and  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessels. 
On  microscopic  examination  it  is  found  lo  be  composed  of  fat  parti - 
gImi, with  crystals ofammoniaco- magnesium  plmsphatcsand  phosphate 
of  lime,  and  a  large  quantity  of  vibriones.  These  appearances  are 
generally  to  be  detected  after  the  second  month  of  pregnancy,  and 
up  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  month,  after  which  they  are  rarely  pro- 
duced. Hegnauld  explains  their  absence  during  the  latter  months 
of  gestation  by  the  presence  in  the  urine,  at  that  time,  of  free  lactic 
acid,  which  increases  its  acidity,  and  prevents  the  decomposition  of 
the  urea  into  carbonate  of  ammonia.  lie  believes  that  kicstein  is 
produced  by  the  actiou  of  free  carbonate  of  ammonia  on  the  phos- 
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phate  of  lime  contained  in  the  urine,  and  that  this  reaction  is  pre- 
vented by  the  excess  of  acid. 

Golding  Bird  believed  kiestein  to  be  analogous  to  casein,  to  the 
presence  of  which  he  referred  it,  and  he  states  that  he  has  found  it 
in  twenty-seven  out  of  thirty  cases.  Braxton  Hicks  so  far  corrobo- 
rates his  view,  and  states  that  the  deposit  of  kiestein  can  be  much 
more  abundantly  produced  if  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  of  rennet  be 
added  to  the  urine,  since  that  substance  has  the  property  of  coagu- 
lating casein.  Much  less  importance,  however,  is  now  attached  to 
the  presence  of  kiestein  than  formerly,  since  a  precisely  similar  sub- 
stance is  sometimes  found  in  the  urine  of  the  non-pregnant,  especially 
in  anajmic  women,  and  even  in  the  urine  of  men.  Parkes  states  that 
it  is  not  of  uniform  composition,  that  it  is  produced  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  urea,  and  consists  of  the  free  phosphates,  bladder  mucus, 
infusoria,  and  vaginal  discharges.  Neugebauer  and  Vogel  give  a 
similar  account  of  it,  and  hold  that  it  is  of  no  diagnostic  value.  That 
it  is  of  interest,  as  indicating  the  changes  going  on  in  connection  with 
pregnancy,  is  certain  ;  but  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  of  invariable  occur- 
rence, and  may  even  exist  quite  independently  of  gestation,  it  is 
obviously  quite  undeserving  of  the  extreme  importance  that  has  been 
attached  to  it. 

[Although  not  a  reliable  test  of  pregnancy,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  in  all  the  cases  of  suspected  impregnation  in  private  practice  in 
which  T  have  employed  it,  I  never  found  a  woman  pregnant  who  had 
not  shown  it  in  her  urine. — Ed.] 


CHAPTER   IV. 

SIGNS  AND   SYMPTOMS  OF   PREGNANCY. 

Importance  of  the  Subject, — In  attempting  to  ascertain  the  presence 
or  absence  of  pregnancy,  the  practitioner  has  before  him  a  problem 
which  is  often  beset  with  great  difficulties,  and  on  the  proper  solution 
of  which,  the  moral  character  of  his  patient,  as  well  as  his  own  pro- 
fessional reputation,  may  depend.  The  patient  and  her  friends  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  appreciate  the  fact,  that  it  is  often  far  from 
easy  to  give  a  positive  opinion  on  the  point ;  and  it  is  always  advis- 
able to  use  much  caution  in  the  examination,  and  not  to  commit 
ourselves  to  a  positive  opinion,  except  on  the  most  certain  grounds. 
This  is  all  the  more  important,  because  it  is  just  in  those  cases  in 
which  our  opinion  is  most  frequently  asked,  that  the  statements  of 
the  patient  are  of  least  value,  as  she  is  either  anxious  to  conceal  the 
existence  of  pregnancy,  or,  if  desirous  of  an  affirmative  diagnosis, 
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unconsciously  colors  her  statements,  so  as  to  bias  the  judgment  of  the 
examiner. 

Constant  attempts  have  been  made  to  classify  the  signs  of  preg- 
nancy; thus  some  divide  them  into  the  natural  and  sensible  signs, 
others  into  the  presumptive,  the  probable,  and  the  certain.  The  latter 
classification,  which  is  that  adopted  by  Montgomery  in  his  classical 
work  on  the  "Signs  and  Symptoms  of  Pregnancy,"  is  no  doubt  the 
better  of  the  two,  if  any  be  required.  The  simplest  way  of  studying 
the  subject,  however,  is  the  one,  now  generally  adopted,  of  considering 
the  signs  of  pregnancy  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur,  and  attaching 
to  each  an  estimate  of  its  diagnostic  value. 

Signs  of  a  fruitful  Conception. — From  the  earliest  ages  authors 
have  thought  that  the  occurrence  of  conception  might  be  ascertained 
by  certain  obscure  signs,  such  as  a  peculiar  appearance  of  the  eyes, 
swelling  of  the  neck,  or  by  unusual  sensations  connected  with  a 
fruitful  intercourse.  All  of  these,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  are  far  too 
uncertain  to  be  of  the  slightest  value.  The  last  is  a  symptom  on 
which  many  married  women  profess  themselves  able  to  depend,  and 
one  to  which  Cazeaux  is  inclined  to  attach  some  importance. 

Cessation  of  Menstruation. — The  first  appreciable  indication  of 
pregnancy,  on  which  any  dependence  can  be  placed,  is  the  cessation 
of  the  customary  menstrual  discharge,  and  it  is  of  great  importance, 
as  forming  the  only  reliable  guide  for  calculating  the  probable  period 
of  delivery.  In  women  who  have  been  previously  perfectly  regular, 
in  whom  there  is  no  morbid  cause  which  is  likely  to  have  produced 
suppression,  the  non-appearance  of  the  catamema  may  be  taken  as 
strong  presumptive  evidence  of  the  existence  of  pregnancy ;  but  it 
can  never  be  more  than  this,  unless  verified  and  strengthened  by 
other  signs,  inasmuch  as  there  are  many  conditions  besides  pregnancy 
which  may  lead  to  its  non-appearance.  Thus  exposure  to  cold, 
mental  emotion,  general  debility,  especially  when  connected  with 
incipient  phthisis,  may  all  have  this  effect.  Mental  impressions  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  mislead  in  this  respect.  It  is  far  from  uncommon 
in  newly-married  women  to  find  that  menstruation  ceases  f*>r  one  or 
more  periods,  either  from  the  general  disturbance  of  the  system  con- 
nected with  the  married  life,  or  from  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
patient  to  find  herself  pregnant.  Also  in  unmarried  women,  who 
nave  subjected  themselves  to  the  risk  of  impregnation,  mental  emo- 
tion and  alarm  often  produce  the  same  result. 

Menstruation  duriny  Pregnancy. — A  further  source  of  uncertainty 
exists  in  the  fact,  that  in  certain  cases  menstruation  may  go  on  for 
one  or  more   periods  after   conception,   or  even  during  the  whole 

Kregnancy.  The  latter  occurrence  is  certainly  of  extreme  rarity, 
ut  one  or  two  instances  are  recorded  by  Perfect,  Churchill,  and 
other  writers  of  authority,  and  therefore  its  possibility  must  be 
admitted.  The  former  is  much  less  uncommon,  and  instances  of  it 
have  probably  come  under  the  observation  of  most  practitioners. 
The  explanation  is  now  well  understotxl.  During  the  early  months 
of  gestation,  when  the  ovum  is  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  in  growth 
to  fill  the  whole  uterine  cavity,  thero  is  a  considerable  space  between 
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the  dccidua  reflexa  which  surrounds  it,  and  the  dccidua  vera  lining 
the  uterine  cavity.  It  is  from  this  free  surface  of  the  dccidua  vera 
that  the  periodical  discharge  comes,  and  there  is  not  only  ample 
surface  for  it  to  come  from,  but  a  free  channel  for  its  escape  through 
the  os  uteri.  After  the  third  month  the  decidua  reflexa  and  the 
decidua  vera  blend  together,  and  the  space  between  them  disappears. 
Menstruation  after  this  time  is,  therefore,  much  more  difficult  to 
account  for.  It  is  probable  that,  in  many  supposed  cases,  occasional 
losses  of  blood  from  other  sources,  such  as  placenta  pnevia,  an  abraded 
cervix  uteri,  or  a  small  polypus,  have  been  mistaken  for  true  men- 
struation. If  the  discharge  really  occurs  periodically  after  the  third 
month,  it  can  only  come  from  the  canal  of  the  cervix.  The  occurrence, 
however,  is  so  rare,  that  if  a  woman  is  menstruating  regularly  and 
normally,  who  believes  herself  to  be  more  than  four  months  advanced 
in  pregnancy,  we  are  justified  ipso  facto  in  negativing  her  supposition. 
In  an  unmarried  woman  all  statements  as  to  regularity  of  menstrua- 
tion are  absolutely  valueless,  for,  in  such  cases,  nothing  is  more 
common  than  for  the  patient  to  make  false  statements  for  the  express 
purpose  of  deception. 

Pregnancy  when  Menstruation  is  Normally  Ahsent. — Conception 
may  unquestionably  occur  when  menstruation  is  normally  absent. 
This  is  far  from  uncommon  in  women  during  lactation,  when  the 
function  is  in  abeyance,  and  who  therefore  have  no  reliable  data  for 
calculating  the  true  period  of  their  delivery.  Authentic  cases  are 
also  recorded  in  which  young  girls  have  conceived  before  menstrua- 
tion is  established,  and  in  which  pregnancy  has  occurred  after  the 
change  of  life. 

Estimate  of  its  Diagnostic  Value. — Taking  all  these  facts  into  ac- 
count, we  can  only  look  upon  the  cessation  of  menstruation  as  a  fairly 
presumptive  sign  of  pregnancy  in  women  in  whom  there  is  no  clear 
reason  to  account  for  it,  but  one  which  is  undoubtedly  of  great  value 
in  assisting  our  diagnosis. 

Symjxithetic  Disturbances. — Shortly  after  conception  various  sym- 
pathetic disturbances  of  the  system  occur,  and  it  is  only  very  excep- 
tionally that  these  are  not  established.  They  are  generaily  most 
developed  in  women  of  highly  nervous  temperament;  and  they  are, 
therefore,  most  marked  in  patients  in  the  upper  classes  of  society,  in 
whom  this  class  of  organization  is  most  common. 

Morning  Sickness. — Amongst  the  most  frequent  of  these  are  various 
disorders  of  the  gastro-intestinal  canal.  Nausea  or  vomiting  is  very 
common;  and  as  it  is  generally  felt  on  first  rising  from  the  recum- 
bent position,  it  is  popularly  known  amongst  women  as  the  "  morn- 
ing sickness.''  It  sometimes  commences  almost  immediately  after 
conception,  but  more  frequently  not  until  the  second  month,  and  it 
rarely  lasts  after  the  fourth  month.  Generally  there  is  nausea  rather 
than  actual  vomiting.  The  woman  feels  sick  and  unable  to  eat  her 
breakfast,  and  often  brings  up  some  glairy  fluid.  In  other  eases,  she 
actually  vomits;  and  sometimes  the  sickness  is  so  excessive  as  to 

resist  all  treatment,  seriously  to  aifect  the  patient's  health,  and  even 
10 
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unconsciously  colors  her  statements,  so  as  to  bias  the  judgment  of  the 
examiner. 

Constant  attempts  bave  been  made  to  classify  the  signs  of  preg- 
nancy; thus  some  divide  them  into  the  natural  and  sensible  signs, 
others  into  the  presmnptive,  the  probable.,  and  the  certain.  The  latter 
classification,  which  is  that  adopted  by  Montgomery  in  bis  classical 
work  on  the  "Signs  and  Symptoms  of  Pregnancy,"  is  no  doubt  the 
better  of  the  two,  if  any  be  required.  The  simplest  way  of  studying 
the  subject,  however,  is  the  one,  now  generally  adopted,  of  considering 
the  signs  of  pregnancy  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur,  and  attaching 
to  each  an  estimate  of  its  diagnostic  value. 

.Si'jns  of  a  fruitful  Conception. — -From  the  earliest  ages  authors 
have  thought  that  the  occurrence  of  conception  might  be  ascertained 
by  certain  obscure  signs,  such  as  a  peculiar  appearance  of  the  eyes, 
swelling  of  the  neck,  or  by  unusual  sensations  connected  with  a 
fruitful  intercourse.  All  of  these,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  are  far  too 
uncertain  to  be  of  the  slightest  value.  The  last  is  a  symptom  on 
which  many  married  women  profess  themselves  able  to  depend,  and 
Due  to  which  Cazeaux  is  inclined  to  attach  some  importance. 

Cessation  of  Menstruation. — The  first  appreciable  indication  of 
pregnancy,  on  which  any  dependence  can  be  placed,  is  the  cessation 
of  the  customary  menstrual  discharge,  nnd  it  is  of  great  importance, 
as  forming  the  only  reliable  guide  for  calculating  the  probable  period 
of  delivery.  In  women  who  have  been  previously  perfectly  regular, 
iu  whom  there  is  no  morbid  cause  which  is  likely  to  have  produced 
suppression,  the  nonappearance  of  the  eatamenia  may  be  taken  as 
strong  presumptive  evidence  of  the  existence  of  pregnancy  ;  but  it 
can  never  be  more  than  this,  unless  veri lied  and  strengthened  by 
otiier  signs,  inasmuch  as  there  are  many  conditions  besides  pregnancy 
Wuich  may  lead  to  its  non-appearance.  Thus  exposure  lo  cold, 
mental  dilution,  general  debility,  especially  when  connected  with 
incipient,  phthisis,  may  all  have  this  effect.  Mental  impressions  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  mislead  iu  this  respect.  It  is  far  from  uncommon 
in  newly-married  women  to  find  that  menstruation  ceases  for  one  or 
more  periods,  either  from  the  general  disturbance  of  the  system  con- 
nected with  the  married  life,  or  from  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
patient  to  find  herself  pregnant.  Also  in  unmarried  women,  who 
have  subjected  themselves  to  the  risk  of  impregnation,  mental  emo- 
tion and  alarm  often  produce  the  same  result. 

Menstruation  during  Preynancy. — A  further  source  of  uncertainty 
exists  in  the  fact,  that  in  certain  oases  menstruation  may  go  on  for 
one  or  more  periods  after  conception,  or  even  during  the  whole 
pregnancy.  The  latter  occurrence  is  certainly  of  extreme  rarity, 
but  one  or  two  instances  arc  recorded  by  Perfect,  Churchill,  and 
other  writers  of  authority,  and  therefore  its  possibility  must  be 
admitted  The  former  is  much  less  uncommon,  and  instances  of  it 
have  probably  come  under  the  observation  of  most  practitioners. 
The  explanation  is  now  well  understood.  During  the  early  months 
of  gestation,  when  the  ovum  is  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  ingrowth 
to  fill  the  whole  uterine  cavity,  there  is  a  considerable  space  between 
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Diagnostic  Value. — All  these  phenomena  of  exalted  nervous  suscep- 
tibility are  but  of  slight  diagnostic  value.  They  may  be  taken  as 
corroborating  more  certain  signs,  but  nothing  more;  and  they  arc 
chiefly  interesting  from  their  tendency  to  be  carried  to  excess  and  to 
produce  serious  disorders. 

Mammary  Changes. — Certain  changes  in  the  mamma;  are  of  early 
occurrence,  dependent,  no  doubt,  on  the  intimate  sympathetic  rela- 
tions at  all  times  existing  between  them  and  the  uterine  organs,  but 
chiefly  required  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  for  the  important  func- 
tion of  lactation,  which,  on  the  termination  of  pregnancy,  they  have 
to  perform. 

Changes  in  the  Areolae. — Generally  about  the  second  month  of  preg- 
nancy the  breasts  become  increased  in  size  and  tender.  As  preg- 
nancy advances  they  become  much  larger  and  firmer,  and  blue  veins 
may  be  seen  coursing  over  them.  The  most  characteristic  changes 
are  about  the  nipples  aud  areola*.  The  nipples  become  turgid,  and 
are  frequently  covered  with  minute  branny  scales,  formed  by  the 
desiccation  of  sero-lactesceut  fluid  oozing  from  them.  Theareohe  be- 
mine  greatly  enlarged  and  darkened  from  the  deposit  of  pigment 
(Fig.  76).     The  extent  and  degree  of  this  discoloration  vary  much  in 


different  women.  In  fair  women  it  may  he  so  slight  ns  to  be  hardly 
appreciable;  while  in  dark  women  it  is  generally  exceedingly  charac- 
teristic, sometimes  forming  a  nearlv  black  circle  extending  over  a 
great  part  of  the  breast.  The  areola  becomes  moist  as  well  as  .lark 
in  appearance  and  is  somewhat  swollen,  and  a  numtar  of  small  tulwr- 
clcs  are  developed  upon  it,  forming  a  circle  of  projections  around  the- 
nipple.     These  tubercles  are  described  by  Montgomery  as  being  iutt- 
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mately  connected  with  the  lactiferous  ducts,  some  of  which  may  oc- 
casionally be  traced  into  them  and  seem  to  open  on  their  summits. 
As  pregnancy  advances  they  increase  in  size  and  number.  During 
the  latter  months  what  has  l>eeli  called  "  the  secondary  areola"  is 
produced,  and  when  well  marked  presents  a  very  characteristic  ap- 
pearance. It  consists  of  a  number  of  minute  discolored  spots  all 
round  the  outer  margin  of  the  areola  where  the  pigmentation  is 
fainter,  and  which  are  generally  described  as  resembling  spots  from 
which  the  color  had  been  discharged  by  a  shower  of  water-drops. 
This  change,  like  the  darkening  of  the  primary  areola,  is  most  marked 
in  brunettes.  At  this  period,  especially  in  women  whose  skin  is  of 
fine  texture,  whitish  silvery  streaks  are  often  seen  on  the  breasts. 
They  are  produced  by  the  stretching  of  the  cutis  vera,  and  are  per- 
manent. 

By  pressure  on  the  breasts  a  small  drop  of  serous-looking  fluid 
can  very  generally  be  pressed  out  from  the  nipple  often  as  early  as 
the  third  month,  and  on  microscopic  examination  milk  and  cholos- 
trum  globules  can  be  seen  in  it. 

Diaynoatic  Value  of  Mammary  Changes. — The  diagnostic  value  of 
these  mammary  changes  has  been  variously  estimated.  When  well 
marked  they  are  considered  by  Montgomery  to  be  certain  signs  of 
pregnancy.  To  this  statement,  however,  some  important  limitations 
must  be  made.  In  women  who  have  never  borne  children  thev,  no 
doubt,  are  so ;  for,  although  various  uterine  and  ovarian  diseases 
produce  some  darkening  of  the  areola,  they  certainly  never  produce 
the  well-marked  changes  above  described.  In  multipara,  however, 
the  areola?  often  remain  permanently  darkened,  and  in  them  these 
signs  are  much  less  reliable.  In  first  pregnancies  the  presence  of 
milk  in  the  breasts  may  be  considered  an  almost  certain  sign,  and  it 
is  one  which  I  have  rarely  failed  to  detect  even  from  a  comparatively 
early  period.  It  is  true  that  there  are  authenticated  instances  of 
non-pregnant  women  having  an  abundant  secretion  of  milk  estab- 
lished from  mammary  irritation.  Thus  Baudelocque  presented  to 
the  Academy  of  Surgery  of  Paris  a  young  girl,  eight  years  of  age, 
who  had  nursed  her  little  brother  for  more  than  a  month.  Dr.  Tan- 
Tier  states — I  do  not  know  on  what  authority — that  "it  is  not  uncom- 
mon  in  Western  Africa  for  young  girls  who  have  never  been  preg- 
nant to  regularly  employ  themselves  in  nursing  the  children  of  others, 
the  mamma.1!  being  excited  to  action  by  the  application  of  the  juice 
of  one  of  the  euphorbiacca?."  Lacteal  secretion  has  even  been  noticed 
in  the  male  breast.  But  these  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  are  so 
uncommon  as  merelv  to  deserve  mention  as  curiosities;  and  I  have 
almost  never  been  deceived  in  diagnosing  a  first  pregnancy  from  the 

Eresence  of  even  the  minutest  quantity  of  lacteal  secretion  in  the 
reasts,  although  even  then  other  corroborative  signs  should  always 
be  sought  for.  In  multipara?  the  presence  of  milk  is  by  no  means 
so  valuable,  for  it  is  common  for  milk  to  remain  in  the  mammae  long 
after  the  cessation  of  lactation,  even  for  several  years.  Tvler  Smith 
correctly  says  that  "  suppression  of  the  milk  in  persons  who  are 
nursing  and  liable  to  impregnation  is  a  more  valuable  sign  of  preg- 
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nancy  than  the  converse  condition."     This  is  an  observation  I  have 
frequently  corroborated. 

As  a  diagnostic  sign,  therefore,  the  mammary  appearances  are  of 
great  importance  in  primiparie,  and  when  well  marked  they  are  sel- 
dom likely  to  deceive.  They  are  specially  important  when  we  sus- 
pect pregnancy  in  the  unmarried,  as  we  can  easily  make  an  excuse 
to  look  at  the*  breast  without  explaining  to  the  patient  the  reason  ; 
and  a  single  glance,  especially  if  the  patient  be  dark-complexioned, 
may  so  far  strengthen  our  suspicion  as  to  justify  a  more  thorough 
examination.  In  married  multipara)  they  are  less  to  be  depended 
upon. 

Other  Pigmentary  Changes. — In  connection  with  this  subject  may 
be  mentioned  various  irregular  deposits  of  pigment  which  arc  fre- 
quently observed.  The  most  common  is  a  dark-brownish  or  yellow- 
ish line  starting  from  the  pubes  and  running  up  to  the  centre  of  the 
abdomen,  sometimes  as  far  as  the  umbilicus  only,  at  others  forming 
an  irregular  ring  round  the  umbilicus,  and  reaching  to  the  epigas- 
trium. [It  is  well  marked  in  pregnant  women  of  the  African  race, 
even  in  those  of  quite  a  dark  shade  of  skin.  This  line  is  narrower 
as  a  rule,  than  in  the  white,  but  darker. — Ed.]  It  is,  however,  of 
very  uncertain  occurrence,  being  well  marked  in  some  women,  while 
in  others  it  is  entirely  absent.  Patches  of  darkened  skin  arc  often 
observed  about  the  face,  chiefly  on  the  forehead,  and  this  bronzing 
sometimes  gives  a  very  peculiar  appearance.  Joulin  states  that  it 
only  occurs  on  parts  of  the  face  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  that  it  is 
therefore  most  frequently  observed  in  women  of  the  lower  order  who 
are  freely  exposed  to  atmospheric  influences.  These  pigmentary 
changes  are  of  small  diagnostic  value,  and  may  continue  for  a  con- 
siderable time  after  delivery. 

Enlargement  of  the  Abdomen. — The  progressive  enlargement  of  the 
al>domen.  and  the  size  of  the  gravid  uterus  at  various  periods  of 
pregnancy,  as  well  as  the  method  of  examination  by  means  of  ab- 
dominal palpation,  have  already  been  described  (pp.  11(3  and  12G). 

We  will  now  consider  the  well-known  phenomena  produced  by 
the  movements  of  the  foetus  in  utero,  which  are  so  familiar  to  all 
pregnant  women.  These,  no  doubt,  take  placo  from  the  earliest 
period  of  foetal  life  at  which  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  foetus  is  suffi- 
ciently developed  to  admit  of  contraction,  but  they  are  not  felt  by 
the  mother  until  somewhere  about  the  sixteenth  week  of  utcro-ges- 
tation,  the  precise  j>eriod  at  which  they  are  perceived  varying  con- 
siderably in  different  cases.  The  error  of  the  law  on  this  subject, 
which  supposes  the  child  not  to  be  alive,  or  "quick,''  until  the  mother 
feels  its  movements,  is  well  known,  and  has  frequently  been  protested 
against  by  the  medical  profession.  The  so-called  quirt-mint/ — which 
certainly  is  felt  very  suddenly  by  some  women — is  believed  to  depend 
on  the  rising  of  the  uterine  tumor  sufficiently  high  to  permit  of  the 
impulse  of  the  foetus  being  transmitted  to  the  abdominal  walls  of  the 
mother,  through  the  sensory  nerves  of  which  its  movements  become 
appreciable.  The  sensation  is  generally  described  as  being  a  feeble 
iluttering,  which,  when  first  felt,  not  unfrequently  causes  unpleasant 
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nervous  sensations.  As  the  uterus  enlarges,  the  movements  become 
more  and  more  distinct,  and  generally  consist  of  a  series  of  sharp 
blows  or  kicks,  sometimes  quite  appreciable  to  the  naked  eve,  and 
causing  distinct  projections  of  the  abdominal  walls.  Their  force  and 
frequency  will  also  vary  during  pregnancy  according  to  circum- 
sUinces.  At  times  they  are  very  frequent  and  distressing:  at  others, 
the  Ice t us  seems  to  be  comparatively  quiet,  and  they  may  even  not 
be  felt  for  several  days  in  succession,  and  thus  unnecessary  fears  as 
to  the  death  of  the  Ice t us  often  arise.  The  state  of  the  mother's 
health  has  an  undoubted  influence  upon  them.  They  are  said  to 
iucrease  in  force  after  a  prolonged  abstinence  from  food,  or  in  certain 
positions  of  the  body.  It  is  certain  that  causes  interfering  with  the 
vitality  of  the  foetus  often  produce  very  irregular  and  tumultuous 
movements.  They  can  be  very  readily  felt  by  the  accoucheur  on 
palpating  the  abdomen,  and  sometimes,  in  the  latter  months,  so  dis- 
tinctly as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  pregnancy.  They 
can  also  generally  be  induced  by  placing  one  hand  on  each  side  of 
the  abdomen  and  applying  gentle  pressure,  which  will  induce  foetal 
motion,  that  can  be  easily  appreciated. 

The  Diagnostic  Value  of  htntal  Movements. — As  a  diagnostic  sign 
the  existence  of  foetal  movements  has  always  held  a  high  place,  but 
care  should  be  taken  in  relying  on  it.  It  is  certain  that  woman  are 
themselves  xktw  often  in  error,  and  fancy  they  feel  the  movements 
of  a  foetus  when  none  exists,  being  probably  deceived  by  irregular 
contractions  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  or  flatus  within  the  bowels. 
They  may  even  involuntarily  produce  such  intra-abdominal  move- 
ments as  may  readily  deceive  the  practitioner.  Of  course,  in  advanced 
pregnancy,  when  the  festal  movements  are  so  marked  as  1o  he  seen  as 
well  as  felt,  a  mistake  is  hardly  possible,  and  they  then  constitute  a 
certain  sign.  But  in  such  cases  there  is  an  abundance  of  other  indi- 
cations and  little  room  for  doubt.  In  questionable  eases,  and  at  an 
earlier  period  of  pregnancy,  the  fact  that  movements  are  not  felt 
must  not  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  non-existence  of  pregnancy,  for 
they  may  be  so  feeble  as  not  to  be  perceptible,  or  they  may  be  absent 
fur  a  considerable  period. 

Intermittent  fieri  rm  Contractions. — Braxton  nicks'  has  directed 
attention  to  the  value,  from  a  diagnostic  point  of  view,  of  intermittent 
contractions  of  the  uterus  during  pregnancy.  After  the  uterus  is 
sufficiently  large  to  be  felt  by  palpation,  if  the  hand  be  placed  over 
it,  and  be  grasped  for  a  time  without  using  any  friction  or  pressure, 
it  will  be  observed  to  distinctly  harden  in  a  manner  that  is  quite 
characteristic.  This  intermittent  contraction  occurs  every  five  or  ten 
minutes,  sometimes  oftencr,  rarely  at  longer  intervals.  The  fact  that, 
the  uterus  did  contract  in  this  way  had  been  previously  described, 
more  especially  by  Tyler  Smith,  who  ascribed  it  to  perislaltio  action. 
But  it  is  certain  that  no  one,  before  Dr.  Hicks,  had  pointed  out  the 
fact  that  such  contractions  were  constant  and  normal  concomitants 
of  pregnancy,  continuing  during  the  whole  period  of  utero-gestation, 

'  Obit.  Trans,  v.  13. 
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and  forming  a  ready  and  reliable  means  of  distinguishing  the  uterine 
tumor  from  other  abdominal  enlargements.  Since  reading  Dr.  Ilicks's 
paper  I  have  paid  considerable  attention  to  this  sign,  which  I  have 
never  failed  to  detect,  even  in  the  retroverted  gravid  uterus  contained 
entirely  in  the  pelvic  cavity,  and  I  am  disposed  entirely  to  agree 
with  him  as  to  its  great  value  in  diagnosis.  If  the  hand  be  kept 
steadily  on  the  uterus,  its  alternate  hardening  and  relaxation  can  be 
appreciated  with  the  greatest  ease.  The  advantages  which  this  sign 
has  over  the  foetal  movements  are  that  it  is  constant,  that  it  is  not 
liable  to  be  simulated  by  anything  else,  and  that  it  is  independent  of 
the  life  of  the  child,  being  equally  appreciable  when  the  uterus  con- 
tains a  degenerated  ovum  or  dead  foetus.  The  only  condition  likely 
to  give  rise  to  error  is  an  enlargement  of  the  uterus  in  consequeuce 
of  contents  other  than  the  results  of  conception,  such  as  retained 
menses,  or  a  polypus.  The  history  of  such  cases — which  are  more- 
over of  extreme  rarity — would  easily  prevent  any  mistake.  As  a 
corroborative  sign  of  pregnancy,  therefore,  I  should  give  these  inter- 
mittent contractions  a  high  place.  [I  once  attended  the  wife  of  a 
physician  in  her  second  pregnancy,  who  had  lost  her  first  child  by 
abortion,  and  was  supposed  to  be  again  threatened  with  the  same 
misfortune.  I  found  her  suffering  pain  with  each  intermittent  con- 
traction, but  beyond  this,  there  were  no  symptoms  to  indicate  an  ex- 
pulsive design  on  the  part  of  the  uterus.  These  painfr d  intermittent 
contractions  persisted  for  three  weeks,  and  then  gradually  assumed 
their  normal  character  under  an  opiate  treatment.  The  lady  went 
to  the  full  term  of  gestation  and  bore  a  child  which  lived. — Ed.] 

Vaginal  Signs  of  Pregnancy. — The  vaginal  signs  of  pregnancy 
are  of  considerable  importance  in  diagnosis.  They  are  chiefly  the 
changes  which  may  be  detected  in  the  cervix,  and  the  so-called  hal- 
fattement,  which  depends  on  the  mobility  of  the  foetus  in  the  liquor 
amnii. 

Softening  of  the  Cervix. — The  alterations  in  the  density  and  appa- 
rent length  of  the  cervix  have  been  already  described  (p.  128). 
When  pregnancy  has  advanced  beyond  the  fifth  month  the  peculiar 
velvety  softness  of  the  cervix  is  very  characteristic,  and  affords  a 
strong  corroborative  sign,  but  one  which  it  would  be  unsafe  to  rely 
on  by  itself,  inasmuch  as  very  similar  alterations  may  be  produced 
by  various  causes.  When,  however,  in  a  supposed  case  of  preg- 
nancy advanced  beyond  the  period  indicated,  the  cervix  is  found  to 
be  elongated,  dense,  and  projecting  into  the  vaginal  canal,  the  non- 
existence of  pregnancy  may  be  safely  inferred.  Therefore  the  nega- 
tive value  of  this  sign  is  of  more  importance  than  the  positive. 

BalbUcment,  when  distinctly  made  out,  is  a  very  valuable  indica- 
tion of  pregnancy.  It  consists  in  the  displacement,  by  the  examin- 
ing finger,  of  the  foetus,  which  floats  up  in  the  liquor  amnii,  and 
falls  back  again  on  the  tip  of  the  finger  with  a  slight  tap  which  is 
exceedingly  characteristic. 

Method  of  Examination. — In  order  to  practise  it  most  easily,  the 
patient  is  placed  on  a  couch  or  bed  in  a  position  midway  between 
sitting  and  lying,   by   which  the  vertical  diameter  of  the  uterine 
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cavity  is  brought  into  correspondence  with  that  of  the  pelvis.  Two 
lingers  of  t tie  right  hand  are  then  passed  high  up  into  the  vagina  in 
front  of  the  cervix.  The  uterus  being  now  steudied  from  without 
hv  the  left  hand,  the  intra  vaginal  lingers  press  the  uterine  wall 
suddenly  upwards,  when,  if  pregnancy  exist,  the  fcetus  is  displaced, 
and  in  a  moment  falls  back  again,  imparting  a  distinct  impulse  to 
i In*  lingers.  When  easily  appreciable  it  maybe  considered  as  a 
MTUtn  sign,  for  although  an  ante- flexed  fundus,  or  a  calculus  in  the 
bladder,  may  give  rise  to  somewhat  similar  sensations,  the  absence 
of  other  indications  of  pregnancy  would  readily  prevent  error.  Bal- 
lottttMIl!  is  practised  between  t*he  fourth  and  seventh  months.  Be- 
fore tlu>  former  time  the  foetus  is  too  small,  while  at  a  later  period 
it  is  ivlaiivelv  too  large,  and  can  no  longer  be  easily  made  to  rise 
upwards  in  the  surrounding  liquor  amuii.  The  absence  of  ballolte- 
nieut  must  not  bo  taken  as  proving  the-  non-existence  of  pregnancy, 
for  it  may  be  inappreciable  from  a  variety  of  causes,  such  an  abnor- 
mal presentations,  or  the  implantation  of  the  placenta  upon  the 
i" i  \  i\  uteri. 

1         \a\  Puhat'on. — TIictc  are  nlso  some  other  vaginal  signs  of 

t HJHoy  "f  seeoinhiry  consequence.     Amongst  these  is  the  vaginal 

puUation,  pointed  out  by  Osiander,  resulting  from  the  enlargement 
of  ilm  vaginal  arteries,  which  ma}"  sometimes  i«  felt  beating  at  an 
H)  l\  period.  Often  this  pulsation  is  very  distinct,  at  other  times  it 
oaniioi  bo  felt  at  all,  and  it  is  altogether  unreliable,  aa  a  similar  pul- 
fttlon  uiiiy  be  felt  in  various  uterine  diseases. 

Vttrine  Fluctuation. — Dr.  Itnsch  has  drawn  attention  to  a  pre* 
\  U'usly  undeserihed  sign  which  ha  believes  to  be  of  importance  in 
the  diagnosis  of  early  pregnancy.1  It  consists  in  the  detection  of 
Duel nation  through  the  anterior  uterine  wall,  depending  on  the  pies- 
auoe  of  the  liquor  amnii.  In  order  to  make  this  out,  two  fingers  of 
tlie  right  hand  must  be  used,  as  in  ballot.tcmcnt,  while  the  uterus  is 
■tcad'ied  through  the  abdomen.  Dr  Raseh  states  that  by  this  means 
the  enlarged  uterus  in  pregnancy  can  easily  bo  distinguished  from 
Ilia  Onlftrgemonl  depending  on  other  causes,  and  that  fluctuation  can 
always  be  felt  as  early  as  the  second  month.  If  it  is  associated  with 
ninpreuad  menstruation  and  darkened  areola,  he  considers  it  a  cer- 
ium sign,  In  order  to  detect  it,  however,  considerable  experience 
111  making  vaginal  examinations  is  essential,  and  it  can  haidly  be 
di'pi-ml'"]  on  tor  general  use. 

Alteration  in  Color  of  the  Vagina. — A  peculiar  deep  violet  hue  of 
the  vaginal  mucous  membrane  was  relied  on  by  .Tacquemier  and 
I:  111  ■■■  on  affording  a  readily-observed  indication  of  pregnancy.     In 

i  case*  it  is  well  marked  ;  sometimes,  indeed,  the  change  of  coh>r 

ll  Vory  intense,  and  it  evidently  depends  on  the  congestion  produced 
by  pressure   of  the  enlarged  uterus.     The  same  effect,  however,  is 

h innllv  seen  where  similar  pressure  is  affected  by  large  fibroid 

tumors  of  the  uterus,  and,  therefore,  for  diagaostic'purposes  it  is 
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Auscultatory  Signs  of  Pregnancy. — By  far  the  most  important 
signs  are  those  which  can  be  detected  by  abdominal  auscultation, 
and  one  of  these — the  hearing  of  the  loetal  heart-sounds — forms 
the  only  sign  which  j>er  se,  and  in  the  absence  of  all  others,  is  per- 
fectly reliable. 

Discovery  of  Foztal  Auscultation. — The  fact  that  the  sounds  of  the 
ftetal  heart  are  audible  during  advanced  pregnancy  was  first  pointed 
out  by  Mayor  of  Geneva  in  1818,  and  the  main  facts  in  connection 
with  foetal  auscultation  were  subsequently  worked  out  by  Kerga- 
radec,  Naegele,  Evory  Kennedy,  and  other  observers.  The  pulsations 
first  become  audible,  as  a  rule,  in  the  course  of  the  fifth  month,  or 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  month.  In  exceptional  circumstances, 
and  by  practised  observers,  they  have  been  heard  earlier.  Depaul 
believes  that  he  detected  them  as  earlv  as  the  eleventh  week,  and 
Routh  has  also  detected  them  at  an  early  period  by  vaginal  stetho- 
scopy,  which,  however,  for  obvious  reasons,  cannot  be  ordinarily 
employed.  Naegele  never  heard  them  before  the  eighteenth  week, 
more  generally  at  the  end  of  the  twentieth,  and  for  practical  purposes 
the  pregnancy  must  be  advanced  to  the  fifth  month  before  we  can 
reasonably  expect  to  detect  them.  From  this  period  up  to  term  they 
can  almost  always  be  heard,  if  not  at  the  first  attempt,  at  least  after- 
wards, to  a  certainty,  if  we  have  the  opportunity  of  making  repeated 
examinations.  Accidental  circumstances,  such  as  the  presence  of  an 
unusual  amount  of  flatus  in  the  intestines,  may  deaden  the  sounds  for 

*  « 

a  time,  but  not  permanently.  Depaul  only  failed  to  hear  them  in  8 
cases  out  of  906  examined  during  the  last  three  months  of  pregnancy; 
and  out  of  ISO  cases,  which  Dr.  Anderson  of  Glasgow  carefully  ex- 
amined, he  only  failed  in  12,  and  in  each  of  these  the  child  was  still- 
born. They,  therefore,  form  not  only  a  most  certain  indication  of 
pregnancy,  but  of  the  life  of  the  fcetus  also. 

Description  of  the  Sound. — The  sound  lias  been  always  likened  to 
the  double  tic-tac  of  a  watch  heard  through  a  pillow,  which  it  closely 
resembles.  It  consists  of  two  beats,  separated  by  a  short  interval, 
the  first  being  the  loudest  and  most  distinct,  the  second  being  some- 
times inaudible.  The  rapidity  of  the  ftetal  pulsations  forms  an 
important  means  of  distinguishing  them  from  transmitted  maternal 
pulsations,  with  which  they  might  be  confounded.  Their  average 
number  is  stated  by  Slater,  who  made  numerous  observations  on  this 
point,  to  be  132,  but  sometimes  they  reach  as  high  as  140,  and  some- 
times as  low  as  120.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  pulsations  are 
always  much  more  rapid  than  those  of  the  mother's  heart,  unless, 
indeed,  the  latter  be  unduly  accelerated  by  transient  mental  emotion 
or  disease.  To  avoid  mistakes,  whenever  the  foetal  heart  is  heard 
its  rate  of  pulsation  should  be  carefully  counted,  and  compared  with 
that  of  the  mother's  pulse;  if  the  rate  differ,  we  may  be  sure  that 
no  error  has  been  made.  The  rapidity  of  the  foetal  pulsations,  re- 
mains, as  a  rule,  the  same  during  the  whole  period  of  pregnancy, 
while  their  intensity  gradually  increases.  They  may,  however,  be 
temporarily  increased  or  diminished  in  frequency  by  disturbing 
causes,  such  as  the   pressure  of  the  stethoscope, 'which,  exciting 
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tumultuous  movements  of  the  foetus,  may  induce  greatly -increased 
frequency  of  its  heart  beats.  So  also  during  labor,  after  the  escape 
of  toe  liquor  amnii,  when  the  contractions  of  the  uterus  have  a  very 
distinct  influence  on  the  foetus,  they  may  be  greatly  modified.  Au 
acceleration  or  irregularity  of  the  pulsations,  made  out  in  the  course 
of  a  prolonged  labor,  may  thus  be  of  great  practical  importance,  by 
indicating  the  necessity  for  prompt  interference.  Similar  alterations, 
associated  with  tumultuous  and  unusual  feetal  movements  felt  by  the 
mother  towards  the  eud  of  pregnancy,  may  point  to  danger  to  the 
life  of  the  fostus  during  the  latter  mouths,  and  may  even  justify  the 
induction  of  premature  labor.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  women 
who  have  previously  given  birth  to  a  succession  of  dead  children 
owing  to  disease  of  the  placenta,  anil,  in  them,  careful  and  frequently 
repeated  auscultations  may  warn  us  of  the  impending  danger. 

Supposed  difference  of  Rapidity  according  to  the  Sex  of  the  Ftet'is. — 
The  rapidity  of  the  fetal  heart  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  afford 
a  means  of  determining  the  sex  of  the  child  before  birth.  Franken- 
bauser,  who  first  directed  attention  to  this  point,  is  of  opinion  that 
the  average  rate  of  pulsations  of  the  heart  is  considerably  less  in 
male  than  in  female  children,  averaging  124  iu  the  minute  in  the 
former,  as  against  144  iu  the  latter.  Steinhach  makes  the  difference 
somewhat  less,  viz.,  131  for  males,  and  188  for  females.  He  pre- 
dicted the  sex  correctly  by  this  means  iu  4o  out  of  67  cases,  while 
Frankenhauser  was  correct  in  the  whole  50  cases  which  he  specially 
examined  with  reference  to  the  point.  Dr.  Hutton,  of  New  York,1 
ivas  also  correct  in  7  eases  lie  fixed  on  for  trial.  Devilliers  found 
the  difference  in  'he  sexes  to  be  the  same  as  Steinbaeh  ;  he  attributes 
it,  however,  to  the  size  and  weight,  rather  than  to  the  sex  of  the 
child,  and  believes  the  pulsations  to  lie  least  numerous  in  large  and 
well -developed  children.  As  male,  children  arc  usually  larger  than 
female,  he  tints  explains  the  relatively  less  frequent  pulsations  of 
their  hearts.  Dr.  Camming,  of  Edinburgh,  also  believes  that  the 
weight  of  the  child  has  considerable  influence  on  the  frequency  of 
its  cardiac  pulsations,  so  that  a  large  female  child  may  have  a  slower 
pulse  than  a  small  male.'  The  point,  however  is  more  curious  than 
practical,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  pulsations  certainly  would  not 
justify  any  positive  prediction  on  the  subject.  Circumstances  in- 
fluencing the  maternal  circulation  seem  to  have  no  influence  on  that 
of  (he  foetus. 

Sitcatwhwh  the  Sounds  art  heard. — The  foetal  heart-sounds  are 
generally  propagated  best  by  the  back  of  the  child,  and  are,  there- 
fore, most  easily  audible  wdien  this  is  in  contact  with  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  uterus,  as  is  the  ease  in  the  large  majority  of  pregnancies. 
When  the  child  is  placed  in  the  dorso- posterior  position,  the  sounds 
have  to  traverse  a  larger  amount  of  the  liquor  amnii,  and  are  further 
modified  by  the  interposition  of  the  fostal  limbs.  They  are,  there- 
fore, less  easily  beard  in  such  cases,  but.  even  in  them  they  can  almost 
always  be  made  out.     As  the  fcetus  most  frequently  lies  with  the 

'  Now  York  Med.  Journ.,  Jul*,  1872.  ■  Edin.  Med.  Journ.,  1875. 
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occiput  over  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  back  of  the  child  towards 
the  left  side  of  the  mother,  the  heart-sounds  are  usually  most  dis- 
tinctly audible  at  a  point  midway  between  the  umbilicus  and  the  left 
anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium.  In  the  next  most  common  posi- 
tion, in  which  the  back  of  the  child  lies  to  the  right  lumbar  region 
of  the  mother,  they  are  generally  heard  at  a  corresponding  point  at 
the  right  side,  but  in  this  case  they  are  frequently  more  readily  made 
out  in  the  right  flank,  being  then  transmitted  through  the  thorax  of 
the  child,  which  is  in  contact  with  the  side  of  the  uterus.  In  breech 
cases,  on  the  other  hand,  the  heart-sounds  are  generally  heard  most 
distinctly  <d>ove  the  umbilicus,  and  either  to  the  right  or  left,  accord- 
ing to  the  side  towards  which  the  back  of  the  child  is  placed.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  the  place  at  which  the  fcotal  heart-sounds  are 
heard  varies  with  the  position  of  the  foetus;  and  this,  when  combined 
with  the  information  derived  from  palpation,  affords  a  ready  means 
of  ascertaining  the  presentation  of  the  child  before  labor.  The  sounds 
are  only  audible  over  a  limited  space,  about  two  to  three  inches  in 
diameter;  therefore,  if  we  fail  to  detect  them  in  one  place,  a  careful 
exploration  of  the  whole  uterine  tumor  is  necessary  before  we  are 
satisfied  that  they  cannot  be  heard. 

Sources  of  Fallacy. — The  only  mistake  that  is  likely  to  be  made  is 
taking  the  maternal  pulsations,  transmitted  through  the  uterine 
tumor,  for  those  of  the  foBtal  heart.  A  little  care  will  easily  prevent 
this  error,  and  the  frequency  of  the  mother's  pulse  should  always  be 
ascertained  before  counting  the  supposed  foetal  pulsations.  If  these 
are  found  to  be  120  or  more,  while  the  mother's  pulse  is  only  70  or  80, 
no  mistake  is  possible.  If  the  latter  is  abnormally  quickened  greater 
care  may  be  necessary,  but  even  then  the  rate  of  pulsation  of  each 
will  be  dissimilar.  Braxton  Hicks1  has  pointed  out  that  in  tedious 
labor,  when  the  muscular  powers  of  the  mother  are  exhausted,  the 
muscular  subsurrus  may  produce  a  sound  closely  resembling  the  foetal 
pulsation;  but  error  from  this  source  is  obviously  very  improbable. 

Mode  of  practising  Anscidto.tion. — In  listening  for  the  foetal  heart- 
sound  the  patient  should  be  placed  on  her  back,  with  the  shoulders 
elevated  and  the  knees  flexed.  The  surface  of  the  abdomen  should 
be  uncovered,  and  an  ordinary  stethoscope  employed,  the  end  of 
which  must  be  pressed  firmly  on  the  tumor,  so  as  to  depress  the  ab- 
dominal walls.  The  most  absolute  stillness  is  necessary,  as  it  is  often 
far  from  easy  to  hear  the  sounds.  Sometimes,  after  failing  with  the 
ordinary  stethoscope,  I  have  succeeded  with  the  bin-aural,  which  re- 
markably intensifies  them.  When  once  heard  thev  are  most  easilv 
c<  >unted  during  a  space  of  five  seconds,  as,  on  account  of  their  frequency, 
it  is  not  always  possible  to  follow  them  over  a  longer  period.  [The 
double  stethoscope  in  use  in  the  United  States  is  the  invention  of  the 
late  Dr.G.  P.Cammann,  of  New  York,  a  celebrated  and  ingenious  physi- 
cian who  devoted  his  life  to  the  study  of  the  diseases  of  the  chest. — Kn.] 

Value  of  this  Sign  of  Pregnancy. — When  the  foetal  heart-sounds 
arc  heard  distinctly,  pregnancy  may  be  absolutely  and  certainly  diag- 

1  Obst.  Trans.,  vol.  xv. 
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but  in  the  maternal  vessels,  especially  the  aorta  and  the  iliac  arteries, 
owing  to  the  pressure  to  which  they  are  subjected  by  the  gravid 
uterus.  The  extreme  irregularity  of  the  sound,  its  occasional  disap- 
pearance, and  its  variable  site,  seem  to  be  conclusive  against  this 
view.  The  theory  which  refers  the  sound  to  the  uterine  vessels  is 
that  which  has  received  most  adherents,  and  which  best  meets  the 
facts  of  the  case ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  easy  or  even  possible  to 
account  for  the  exact  mode  of  its  production  in  them.  Each  of  the 
explanations  which  have  been  given  is  open  to  some  objection.  It 
is  far  from  unlikely  that  the  intermittent  contractions  of  the  uterine 
fibres,  which  are  known  to  occur  during  the  whole  course  of  preg- 
nancy, may  have  much  to  do  with  it,  by  modifying,  at  intervals,  the 
rapidity  of  the  circulation  in  the  vessels.  Its  production  in  this 
manner  may  also  bo  favored  by  the  chlorotic  state  of  the  blood,  to 
which  Cazeaux  and  Scanzoni  are  inclined  to  attribute  an  important 
influence,  likening  it  to  the  anieniic  murmur  so  frequently  heard  in 
the  vessels  in  weakly  women. 

Dia<jwjstlc  Value. — From  a  diagnostic  point  of  view  the  uterine 
souffle  is  of  very  secondary  importance,  because  a  similar  sound  is 
very  generally  audible  in  large  fibroid  tumors  of  the  uterus,  and 
even  in  some  few  ovarian  tumors;  it  is,  therefore,  of  little  or  no 
value  in  assisting  us  to  decide  the  character  of  the  abdominal  enlarge- 
ment. The  supposed  dependence  of  the  sound  on  the  placental  cir- 
culation has  caused  its  site  to  be  often  identified  with  that  of  the 
placenta.  It  is,  however,  most  frequently  heard  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  uterus,  while  the  placenta  is  generally  attached  near  the 
fundus,  so  that  its  position  cannot  be  taken  as  any  safe  guide  in 
determining  the  situation  of  that  viscus. 

Sounds  produced  Ly  the  Movements  of  the  F<etus. — Occasionally,  in 
practising  auscultation,  irregular  sounds  of  brief  duration  may  be 
heard,  which  are  not  susceptible  of  accurate  description,  and  which 
doubtless  depend  on  the  sudden  movements  of  the  feet  us  in  the 
liquor  amnii,  or  on  the  impact  of  its  limbs  on  the  uterine  walls. 
When  heard  distinctly  they  are  characteristic  of  pregnancy ;  and 
thev  mav  be  sometimes  heard  when  the  other  sounds  cannot  be  de- 
tccted.  They  are,  however,  so  irregular,  and  so  often  entirely  absent 
that  they  can  hardly  be  looked  upon  iu  any  other  light  than  as  occa- 
sional phenomena. 

Sounds  referred  to  Decomposition  of  the  Liquor  Am  nil  and  to  sepa- 
ration of  the  Placenta. — Two  other  sounds  have  been  described  as 
being  sometimes  audible,  which  may  be  mentioned  as  matters  of 
interest,  but  which  are  of  no  diagnostic  value.  One  is  a  rustling 
sound,  said  by  Stoltz  to  be  audible  in  cases  in  which  the  fcetus  is 
dead,  and  which  he  refers  to  gaseous  decomposition  of  the  liquor 
amnii;  its  existence  is,  however,  extremely  problematical.  The 
other  is  a  sound  heard  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  and  referred  bv 
Caillant  to  the  separation  of  the  placental  adhesions.  lie  describes 
it  as  a  scries  of  rapid  short  scratching  sounds,  similar  to  those  pro- 
duced by  drawing  the  nails  across  the  seat  of  a  horse-hair  sofa.    Simp- 
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son1  admits  the  existence  of  the  sound,  but  believed  that  it  is  pro- 
duced by  the  mere  physical  crushing  of  the  placenta,  and  artificially 
imitated  it  out  of  the  body  by  forcing  the  placenta  through  an  aper- 
ture the  size  of  the  os  uteri. 

Relative  Value  of  (he  Signs  and  .Symptoms  of  Prey-nancy. — Tt  will 
be  seen,  then,  that  although  there  arc  numerous  signs  and  symptoms 
accompanying  pregnancy,  many  of  them  are  unreliable  by  themselves, 
ami  apt.  to  mislead.  Those  which  may  be  confidently  depended  on 
are  the  pulsations  of  the  ibatal  heart,  which,  however,  fail  us  incases 
of  dead  children  ;  the  fecial  movements  when  distinctly  made  out ; 
ballot  tement ;  the  intermittent  contractions  of  the  uterus;  and  to  these 
we  may  safely  add  the  presence  of  milk  in  the  breasts,  provided  we 
have  to  do  with  a  first  pregnancy. 

The  remainder  are  of  importance  in  leading  us  to  suspect  pregnancy, 
and  in  corroborating  and  strengthening  other  symptoms,  but  they  do 
not,  of  themselves,  justify  a  positive  diagnosis. 


CHAPTER    V. 

THE      DIFFERENTIA 
NANCT.        THE 

PREGNANCY. 

Imporiana  ■  f  (hi  Svhjeet — The  differential  diagnosis  of  pregnancy 
has  of  late  rears  aaaiuned  much  importance  on  account  of  the  advance 
of  abdominal  surgery.  T  .■■  oases  are  so  numerous  in  which  even 
the  most  experienced  practitioners  have  fallen  into  error,  and  in 
which  the  abdomen  lias  been  laid  open  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that 
pregnancy  existed,  that  the  subject  becomes  one  of  the  greatest  con- 
sequence, fortunately  it  is  less  so  from  an  obstetrical  than  from  a 
gynaecological  point  of  view,  inasmuch  as  the  converse  error,  of  mis- 
taking some  other  condition  Cor  pregnancy,  is  of  far  less  consequence, 
as  it  is  one  which  time  will  always  rectify.  But  even  in  this  way 
carelessness  may  lead  to  wry  serious  injury  to  the  character,  if  not  to 
the  health  of  the  patient ;  and  it  will  be  well  to  refer  briefly  to  some 
of  the  conditions  most  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  pregnancy,  and  to 
the  mode  ■  >(' di-ringui-hing  them. 

Adipose  <  nlart/i  menl  of  the  afxfown  may  obscure  the  diagnosis  by 
preventing  the  detection  of  the  uterus;  and  if.  as  is  not  uncommon  in 
women  of  great  obesity,  ii  is  associated  with  irregular  menstruation, 
the  increased  Bize  of  the  abdomen  might  be  supposed  to  depend  on 
pregnancy.     The  absence  of  corroborative  signs,  such  as  auscultatory 

'  Selected  Obstet.  Works,  p.  151. 
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phenomena,  mammary  changes,  and  the  hardness  of  the  cervix  as  felt 
per  vaginam,  make  it  easy  to  avoid  this  error. 

[We  are  sometimes  consulted  in  cases  of  women  in  whom  fatness 
of  body  has  commenced,  by  the  formation  of  an  adipose  cuke,  which 
covers  the  centre  of  the  abdomen,  and  gives  the  infra- umbilical  por- 
tion a  protruding  roundness  very  much  like  that  observed  in  preg- 
nancy. In  one  case  that  my  attention  was  called  to  in  a  young  mar- 
ried woman,  I  found  the  rest  of  the  body  but  very  slightly  covered 
with  fat,  although  in  time  the  deposit  became  general,  her  weight 
then  increasing  from  120,  to  ItiO  pounds.  Such  subjects  cither  sus- 
pect themselves  pregnant,  or  affected  with  a  tumor,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. These  discoid  deposits  are  thick  in  the  centre,  and  thin 
toward  the  ilia,  being  in  some  instances  several  inches  thick  at  a 
point  midway  between  the  umbilicus  and  pubes. — Ed.] 

Distension  of  the  uterus   by    retained  menstrual  Jluid,   or   watery 

secretion,  is  an  occurrence  of  rarity  that  could  seldom  give  rise  to 

error.     Still  it  occasionally  happens  that  the  uterus  becomes  enlarged 

in  this  way,  sometimes  reaching  even  to  the  level  of  the  umbilicus, 

and  that  the  physical  character  of  the  tumor  is  not  unlike  that  of  the 

gravid   uterus.     The  best  safeguard  against  mistakes  will  be  the 

previous  history  of  the  case,  which  will  always  be  different  from  that 

of  ordinary   pregnancy.      Retention  of  the  menses   almost  always 

occurs  from  some  physical  obstruction  to  the  exit  of  the  fluid,  such 

as  imperforate  hymen;  or  if  it  occur  in  women  who  have  already 

menstruated,  we  may  usually  trace  a  history  of  some  cause,  such  as 

inflammation  following  an   antecedent  labor,   which  has   produced 

occlusion  of  some  part  of  the  genital  tract.     The  existence  of  a  pelvic 

tumor  in  a  girl  who  has  never  menstruated  will  of  itself  give  rise  to 

suspicion,   as  pregnancy   under   such   circumstances  is  of  extreme 

rarity.     It  will  also  be  found   that  general  symptoms  have  existed 

for  a  period  of  time  considerably  longer  than  the  supposed  duration 

of  pregnancy,  as  judged  of  by   the  size   of  the  tumor.     The  most 

characteristic  of  them  are  periodic  attacks  of  pain  due  to  the  addition, 

at  each  monthly  period,  to  the  quantity  of  retained  menstrual  fluid. 

Whenever,  from  any  of  these  reasons,  suspicion  of  the  true  character 

of  the  case  has  arisen,  a  careful  vaginal  examination  will  generally 

clear  it  up.     In  most  eases  the  obstruction  will  be  in  the  vagina,  and 

is  at  once  detected,  the   vaginal  canal  above  it,  as  felt  per  rectum, 

being  greatly  distended  by  fluid  ;  and  we  may  also  find  the  bulging 

and  imperforate  hymen  protruding  through  the  vulva.     The  absence 

of  mammary  changes,  and  of  ballottemcnt,  will  materially  aid  us  in 

forming  a  diagnosis. 

Congestive  Hypertrophy  of  the  Uterus. — The  engorged  and  enlarged 
uterus,  frequently  met  with  in  women  suffering  from  uterine  disease, 
might  readily  be  mistaken  for  an  early  pregnancy,  if  it  happened  to 
be  associated  with  amenorrhea.  A  little  time  would,  of  course,  soon 
clear  up  the  point,  by  showing  that  progressive  increase  in  size,  as 
in  pregnancy,  does  not  take  place.  This  mistake  could  only  he  made 
at  au  early  stage  of  pregnancy,  when  a  positive  diagnosis  is  never 
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possible.  The  accompanying  symptoms — pain,  inability  to  walk,  and 
ten  dor  ne  sa  of  tLc  uterus  on  pressure — would  further  prevent  such  an 
error. 

Ascitic  Distension  of  l/te  AMomen. — Ascites,  per  se,  could  hardly  be 
mistaken  for  pregnancy;  for  the  uniform  distension  and  evident 
ikietuatioii,  tbe  absence  of  any  definite  tumor,  the  site  of  resonance 
on  percussion  changing  in  accordance  with  alteration  of  the  position 
of  the  woman,  and  the  unchanged  cervix  and  uterus,  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  clear  up  any  doubt.  Pregnancy  may,  however,  exist  with 
ascites,  and  this  combination  may  be  difficult  to  delect,  and  might 
readily  be  mistaken  for  ovarian  disease,  associated  with  ascites.  The 
existence  of  mammary  changes,  the  presence  of  the  softened  cervix, 
balloticnient,  aud  auscultation — provided  the  sounds  were  not  masked 
by  the  surrounding  fluid— would  afford  the  best  means  of  diagnosing 
such  a  ease. 

Uterine  and  Ovarian  Tumors. — One  of  tlie  most  frequent  sources 
of  difficulty  is  the  differential  diagnosis  of  large  abdnniinal  tumors, 
either  fibroid  or  ovarian,  or  of  some  enlargements  due  to  malignant 
disease  of  the  peritoneum  or  abdominal  viscera.  The  most  expe- 
rienced have  been  occasionally  deceived  under  such  circumstances. 
As  a  rule,  the  presence  of  menstruation  will  prevent  error,  as  this 
generally  continues  in  ovarian  disease,  while  in  fibroids  it  is  often 
excessive.  The  character  of  the  tumor — the  fluctuation  in  ovarian 
disease,  the  hard  nodular  masses  in  fibroid— and  tbe  history  of  the 
case — especially  the  length  of  lime  the  tumor  lias  existed — will  aid 
in  diagnosis,  while  the  absence  of  cervical  softening,  aud  of  ausculta- 
tory phenomena  will  further  be  of  material  value  in  forming  a  con- 
clusion. Some  of  the  most,  difficult  eases  to  diagnose  are  those  in 
which  pregnancy  complicates,  ovarian  or  fibroid  disease.  Then  the 
tumor  may  more  or  less  completely  obscure  the  physical  signs  of 
pregnancy,  The  usual  shape  of  the  abdomen  will  generally  be 
altered  considerably,  and  we  may  he  able  to  distinguish  the  gravid 
uterus,  separated  from  the  ovarian  tumor  by  a  distinct  sulcus,  or  with 
the  fibroid  masses  cropping  out  from  its  surface.  Our  chief  reliance 
must  then  be  placed  in  the  alteration  of  the  cervix,  and  in  the  aus- 
cultatory signs  of  pregnancy. 

Spurious  Pregnancy. — The  condition  most  likely  to  give  rise  to 
errors  is  that  very  interesting  and  peculiar  state,  known  as  spuriovs 
prey  nancy.  In  this  most  of  the  usual  phenomena  of  pregnancy  are 
so  strangely  simulated,  that  accurate  diagnosis  is  often  far  from  easy. 
There  are  hardly  any  of  the  more  apparent  symptoms  of  pregnancy 
which  may  not  be  present  in  marked  eases  of  this  kind.  The  abdo- 
men may  become  prominent, the  areola?  altered,  menstruation  arrested, 
and  apparent  foetal  motions  felt;  and,  unless  suspicion  is  amused, 

am!  a  careful  physical  examination  i le,  both  the  patient  and  the 

practitioner  may  easily  be  deceived. 

<'<,..;-.■;  it,  ir/u'r/,  S'/im-inii.f  l'i-r.j,i'i}>ri/  Omirx. — There  is  no  period  of 
flic  child-bearing  life  in  which  spurious  pregnancy  may  not  lie  met 
with ;  but  it  is  most  likely  to  occur  in  elderly  women   about  the 
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climacteric  period,  when  it  is  generally  associated  with  ovarian  irrita- 
tion connected  with  the  change  of  life ;  or  in  younger  women,  who 
are  either  very  desirous  of  finding  themselves  pregnant,  or  who,  being 
unmarried,  have  subjected  themselves  to  the  chance  of  being  so.  In 
all  cases  the  mental  faculties  have  much  to  do  with  its  production, 
and  there  is  generally  either  very  marked  hysteria,  or  even  a  condi- 
tion closely  allied  to  insanity.  Spurious  pregnancy  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  human  race.  It  is  well  known  to  occur  in  many  of 
the  lower  animals.  Harvey  related  instances  in  bitches,  either  after 
unsuccessful  intercourse,  or  in  connection  with  their  being  in  heat, 
even  when  no  intercourse  had  occurred.  In  such  cases  the  abdomen 
swelled,  and  milk  appeared  in  the  mammae  Similar  phenomena  are 
also  occasionally  met  with  in  the  cow.  In  these  instances,  as  in  the 
human  female,  there  is  probably  some  morbid  irritation  of  the  ova- 
rian system. 

Its  Siyns  and  Symptoms. — The  physical  phenomena  are  often  very 
well  marked.  The  apparent  enlargement  is  sometimes  very  great, 
and  it  seems  to  be  produced  by  a  projection  forward  of  the  abaomi- 
nal  contents  due  to  depression  of  the  diaphragm,  together  with 
rigidity  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  may  even  closely  simulate 
the  uterine  tumor  on  palpation.  After  the  climacteric  it  is  frequently 
associated,  as  Gooch  pointed  out,  with  an  undue  deposit  of  fat  in  the 
abdominal  walls  and  omentum,  so  that  there  may  be  even  some  dul- 
ness  on  percussion,  instead  of  resonance  of  the  intestines.  The  foetal 
movements  are  curiously  and  exactly  simulated,  either  by  involun- 
tary contractions  of  the  abdominal  walls,  or  by  the  movement  of 
flatus  in  the  intestines.  The  patient  also  generally  fancies  that  she 
suffers  from  the  usual  sympathetic  disorders  of  pregnancy,  and  thus 
her  account  of  her  symptoms  will  still  further  tend  to  mislead. 

Sometimes  followed  hy  Spurious  Labor. — Not  only  may  the  supposed 
pregnancy  continue,  but,  at  what  would  be  the  natural  term  of  de- 
livery, all  the  phenomena  of  labor  may  supervene.  Many  authentic 
cases  are  on  record  in  which  regular  pains  came  on,  and  continued 
to  increase  in  force  and  frequency  until  the  actual  condition  was 
diagnosed.  Such  mistakes,  however,  are  only  likely  to  happen  when 
the  statements  of  the  patient  have  been  received  without  further 
inquiry.  When  once  an  accurate  examination  has  been  made,  error 
is  no  longer  possible. 

Methods  of  JJiaynosis. — We  shall  generally  find  that  some  of  the 
phenomena  of  pregnancy  are  absent.  Possibly  menstruation,  more 
or  less  irregular,  may  have  continued.  Examination  per  vaginam 
will  at  once  clear  up  the  case,  by  showing  that  the  uterus  is  not 
enlarged,  and  that  the  cervix  is  unaltered.  It  may  then  be  very 
difficult  to  convince  the  patient  or  her  friends  that  her  symptoms 
have  misled  her,  and  for  this  purpose  the  inhalation  of  chloroform  is 
of  great  value.  As  consciousness  is  alxriished,  the  semi-voluntary 
projection  of  the  abdominal  muscles  is  prevented,  the  large  apparent 
tumor  vanishes,  and  the  bystanders  can  be  readily  convinced  that 
none  exists.     As  the  patient  recovers  the  tumor  again  appears. 
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Duration  of  Pfynancy. — The  duration  of  pregnancy  in  the  human 
female  has  always  farmed  a  fruitful  theme  for  discussion  amongst 
obstetricians.  The  reasons  which  render  the  point  diificult  of  deci- 
sion are  obvious.  As  the  large  majority  of  eases  occur  in  married 
women,  in  whom  intercourse  occurs  frequently,  there  is  no  means  of 
knowing  the  precise  period  at  which  conception  took  place.  The 
only  datum  which  exists  for  the  calculation  of  the  probable  date  of 
delivery  is  the  cessation  of  menstruation.  It  is  quite  possible,  how- 
ever, and  indeed  probable,  that  conception  occurred,  in  a  considerable 
number  of  instances,  not  immediately  after  the  last  period,  but  im- 
mediately before  the  proper  epoch  for  the  occurrence  of  the  next. 
Hence,  as  the  interval  between  the  end  of  one  menstruation  and  the 
commencement  of  the  next  averages  25  days,  an  error  to  that  extent 
is  always  possible.  Another  source  of  fallacy  is  the  fact,  which  has 
generally  been  overlooked,  that  even  a  single  coitus  does  not  lix  the 
date  of  conception,  but  only  that  of  insemination.  It  is  well  known 
that  in  many  of  the  lower  animals  the  fertilization  of  the  ovule  docs 
not  take  place  until  several  days  after  copulation,  the  spermatozoa 
remaining  in  the  interval  in  a  state  of  active  vitality  within  the 
genital  tract.  It  has  been  shown  by  Marion  Sims  that  living  sper- 
matozoa exist  in  the  cervical  canal  in  the  human  female  some  days 
after  intercourse.  It  is  very  probable,  therefore,  that  in  the  human 
female,  as  in  the  lower  animals,  a  considerable,  but  unknown  interval, 
occurs  between  insemination  and  actual  impregnation,  which  may 
render  calculations  as  to  the  precise  duration  of  pregnancy  altogether 
unreliable. 

Average  Time  between  Cessation  nf  Afenstriintion  find  Delivery. — A 
large  mass  of  statistical  observations  exist,  respecting  the  average 
duration  of  gestation,  which  have  been  drawn  up  and  collated  from 
numerous  sources.  It  would  serve  no  practical  purpose  to  reprint 
the  voluminous  tables  on  this  subject  that  arc  contained  in  menstrual 
works.  They  are  based  on  two  principal  methods  of  calculation. 
First,  we  have  the  length  of  time  between  the  cessation  of  menstru- 
tion  and  delivery.  This  is  found  to  vary  very  considerably,  but  the 
largest  percentage  of  deliveries  occurs  Iretween  the  274th  and  280th 
day  after  the  cessation  of  menstruation,  the  average  day  being  the 
278th  ;  but,  in  individual  instances,  very  considerable  variations  both 
above  and  below  ihese  limits  are  found  to  exist.  Next  we  have  a 
series  of  cases,  from  various  sources,  in  which  only  one  coitus  was 
believed  to  have  taken  place.  These  are  naturally  always  open  to 
some  doubt,  but,  on  the  whole,  they  may  be  taken  as  affording  tole 
rably  fair  grounds  for  calculation.  Here,  as  in  the  other  mode  of 
calculation,  there  are  marked  variations,  the  average  length  of  time, 
as  estimated  from  a  considerable  collection  of  eases,  being  27o  days 
aficr  the  single  intercourse.  It  may,  therefore,  be  taken  as  certain 
that  there  is  no  definite  time  which  we  can  calculate  on  as  being  the 
proper  duration  of  pregnancv,  and,  consequently,  no  method  of  esti- 
mating the  probable  date  of  delivery  on  which  we  can  absolutely 
rely. 
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Methods  of  Predicting  the  probable  Date. — The  prediction  of  the 
time  ut  which  the  confinement  may  be  expected  is,  however,  a  point 
*f  considerable  practical  importance,  and  one  on  which  the  medical 
attendant  is  always  consulted.  Various  methods  of  making  the 
calculation  have  been  recommended.  It  has  been  customary  in  this 
country,  according  to  the  recommendation  of  Montgomery,  to  fix 
upon  ten  lunar  months,  or  280  days,  as  the  probable  period  of  gesta- 
tion, and,  as  conception  is  supposed  to  occur  shortly  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  menstruation,  to  add  this  number  of  days  to  any  day  within 
the  first  week  after  the  last  menstrual  period  as  the  most  probable 
period  of  delivery.  As,  however,  278  days  is  found  to  bo  the  average 
duration  of  gestation  after  the  cessation  of  menstruation,  and  as  this 
method  makes  the  calculation  vary  from  2*1  to  287  days,  it  is  evi- 
dently liable  to  fix  too  late  a  date.  Nacgele's  method  was  to  count 
7  days  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  last  menstrual  period,  and 
then  reckon  backwards  three  months  as  the  probable  date.  Thus, 
if  a  patient  last  commenced  to  menstruate  on  August  10,  counting  in 
this  way  from  August  17  would  give  May  17  as  the  probable  date  of 
the  delivery. 

Matthews  Duncan  has  paid  more  attention  than  any  one  else  to  the 
prediction  of  the  date  of  delivery.  His  method  of  calculating  is 
based  on  the  fact  of  278  days  being  the  average  time  between  the 
cessation  of  menstruation  and  parturition  ;  and  he  claims  to  have  had 
a  greater  average  of  success  in  his  predictions  than  on  any  other  plan. 
His  rule  is  as  follows  : — "Find  the  day  on  which  the  female  ceased 
to  menstruate,  or  the  first  day  of  being  what  she  calls  'well.'  Take 
that  day  niue  months  forward  as  275,  unless  February  is  included, 
in  which  case  it  is  taken  as  273  days.  To  this  add  three  days  in  the 
former  case,  or  five  if  February  is  in  the  count,  to  make  up  the  278. 
This  278th  day  should  then  be  fixed  on  as  the  middle  of  the  week, 
or,  to  make  the  prediction  the  more  accurate,  of  the  fortnight  in 
which  the  confinement  is  likely  to  occur,  by  which  means  allowance 
is  made  for  the  average  variation  of  either  excess  or  deficiency." 

Various  periodoscopes  and  tables  for  facilitating  the  calculation 
have  been  made.  The  periodoseope  of  Dr.  Tyler  Smith  (sold  by 
Messrs.  John  Smith,  52  Long  Acre)  is  very  useful  for  reference  in 
the  consulting  room,  giving  at  a  glance  a  variety  of  information, 
such  as  the  probable  period  of  quickening,  the  dates  for  the  induc- 
tion of  premature  labor,  etc.  The  following  table,  prepared  by  Dr. 
Protheroe  Smith,  is  also  easily  read,  and  is  very  serviceable: — 
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Table  fob  Calculating  the  Period  op  Utbro-gbstatiox.1 


Nine  Calendar  Months. 

i 

Ten  Lunar  Months. 

From 

To 

Dajt. 

To 

Days. 

January 

1 

September  30 

273 

October 

7 

280 

February 

1 

October       31 

273 

November 

7 

280 

March 

1 

November  30 

275 

December 

5 

280 

April 

1 

December   31 

275 

January 

5 

280 

May 

1 

January      31 

276 

February 

4 

280 

June 

1 

February    28 

273 

March- 

7 

280 

July 

1 

March         31 

274 

April 

6 

280 

August 

1 

April           30 

273 

May 

7 

280 

September 

1 

May             31 

273 

June 

7 

280 

October 

1 

June            30 

273 

July 

7 

280 

November 

1 

July             31 

273        1 

August 

7 

280 

Decern  I  »er 

1 

August        31 

274        ! 

September 

6 

280 

Quickeniny  a  Fallacious  Guide  in  estimating  Date  of  Delivery. — 
The  date  at  which  the  quickening  has  been  perceived  is  relied  on  by 
many  practitioners,  and  still  more  by  patients,  in  calculating  the 
probable  date  of  delivery,  as  it  is  generally  supposed  to  occur  at  the 
middle  of  pregnancy.  The  great  variations,  however,  in  the  time  at 
which  this  phenomena  is  first  perceived,  and  the  difficulty  which  is 
so  often  experienced  of  ascertaining  its  presence  with  any  certainty, 
render  it  a  very  fallacious  guide.  The  only  times  at  which  the  per- 
ception of  quickening  is  likely  to  prove  of  any  real  value  are  when 
impregnation  has  occurred  during  lactation  (when  menstruation  is 
normally  absent),  or  when  menstruation  is  so  uncertain  and  irregular 
that  the  date  of  its  last  appearance  cannot  be  ascertained.  As  quick- 
ening is  most  commonly  felt  (luring  the  fourth  month,  more  frequently 
in  its  first  than  in  its  last  fortnight,  it  may  thus  afford  the  only  guide 
we  can  obtain,  and  that  an  uncertain  one,  for  predicting  the  date  of 
delivery. 

Is  Protraction  of  Gestation  Possible? — From  a  medico-legal  point 
of  view  the  question  of  the  possible  protraction  of  pregnancy  beyond 
the  average  time,  and  of  the  limits  within  which  such  protraction 
can  be  admitted,  is  of  very  great  importance.  The  law  on  this  point 
varies  considerably  in  different  countries.  Thus  in  France  it  is  laid 
down  that  legitimacy  cannot  be  contested  until  300  days  have  elapsed 
from  the  death  of  the  husband,  or  the  latest  possible  opportunity  for 
sexual  intercourse.  This  limit  is  also  adopted  by  Austria,  while  in 
Prussia  it  is  fixed  at  tfo2  days.  In  England  and  America  no  fixed 
date  is  admitted,  but  while  2*0  days  is  admitted  as  the  "legitimum 
tempus  pariendi,v  each  case,  in  which  legitimacy  is  questioned,  is  to 

1  The  at>ove  obstetric  4i  Ready  Reckoner"  consists  of  two  columns,  one  of  calendar, 
the  other  of  lunar  months,  and  may  l»e  read  as  follows  : — A  patient  has  ceased  to 
menstruate  on  Julv  1  :  her  confinement  mav  he  expected  at  soonest  about  March  31 
(the  end  of  nine,  cal* tutor  months)  ;  or  at  latest  on  April  0  (the  end  <f  ten  lunar  months). 
Another  has  ceased  to  menstruate  on  January  20  :  her  confinement  mav  be  expected 
on  Septcml>er  30,  plus  20  days  (the  end  nt'  nine  enhndar  months)  at  soonest  ;  or  on  Oetolier 
7,  plus  20  days  (the  end  of  tin  lunar  months)  at  latest. 
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be  deckled  on  its  own  merits.  At  the  early  part  of  the  century  the 
question  was  much  discussed  by  the  leading  obstetricians  in  connec- 
tion with  the  celebrated  Gardner  peerage  case,  and  a  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  existed  among  them.  Since  that  time  many 
apparently  perfectly  reliable  cases  have  been  recorded,  in  which  the 
duration  of  gestation  was  obviously  much  beyond  the  average,  and 
in  which  all  sources  of  fallacy  were  carefully  excluded. 

Reliable  Cases  of  Protraction. — Not  to  burden  these  pages  with  a 
number  of  cases,  it  may  suffice  to  refer,  as  examples  of  protraction, 
to  four  well-known  instances  recorded  by  Simpson,1  in  which  the 
pregnancy  extended  respectively  to  336,  332,  319,  and  324  days  after 
the  cessation  of  the  last  menstrual  period.  In  these,  as  in  all  cases 
of  protracted  gestation,  there  is  the  possible  source  of  error  that  im- 
pregnation may  have  occurred  just  before  the  expected  advent  of  the 
next  period.  Making  an  allowance  of  23  days  in  each  instance  for 
this,  we  even  then  have  a  number  of  days  much  above  the  average, 
viz.,  313,  309,  296,  and  301.  Numerous  instances  as  curious  may  be 
found  scattered  through  obstetric  literature.  Indeed,  the  experience 
of  most  accoucheurs  will  parallel  such  cases,  which  may  be  more 
common  than  is  geuerally  supposed,  inasmuch  as  they  are  only  likely 
to  attract  attention  when  the  husband  has  been  separated  from  the 
wife  beyond  the  average  and  expected  duration  of  the  pregnancy. 

Protraction  common  in  the  Lower  Animals. — The  evidence  in  favor 
of  the  possible  prolongation  of  gestation  is  greatly  strengthened  by 
what  is  known  to  occur  in  the  lower  animals.  In  some  of  these,  as 
in  the  cow  and  the  mare,  the  precise  period  of  insemination  is  known 
to  a  certainty,  as  only  a  single  coitus  is  permitted.  Many  tables  of 
this  kind  have  been  constructed,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  there  is 
in  them  a  verv  considerable  variation.  In  some  cases  in  the  cow  it 
has  been  found  that  delivery  took  place  45  days,  and  in  the  mare  43 
days  after  the  calculated  date.  Analogy  would  go  strongly  to  show, 
that  what  is  known  to  a  certainty  to  occur  in  the  lower  animals,  may 
also  take  place  in  the  human  female.  The  fact,  indeed,  is  now  very 
generally  admitted;  but  we  are  still  unable  to  fix,  with  any  degree 
of  precision,  on  the  extreme  limit  to  which  protraction  is  possible. 
Some  practitioners  have  given  cases  in  whicn,  on  data  which  they 
believe  to  be  satisfactory,  pregnancy  has  been  extremely  protracted; 
thus  Meigs  and  Adler  record  instances  which  they  believed  to  have 
been  prolonged  to  over  a  year  in  one  case,  and  over  fourteen  months 
in  the  other.  These  are,  however,  so  problematical  that  little  weight 
can  be  attached  to  them.  On  the  whole  it  would  hardly  be  safe  to 
conclude  that  pregnancy  cau  go  more  than  three  or  four  weeks  be- 
yond the  average  time.  This  conclusion  is  justified  by  the  cases  we 
possess  in  which  pregnancy  followed  a  single  coitus,  the  longest  of 
which  was  295  days. 

Evidence  from  Size  of  Child. — Dr.  Duncan8  is  inclined  to  refuse 
credence  to  every  case  of  supposed  protraction  unless  the  size  and 

1  Obstet.  Memoirs,  p.  84. 

1  Fecundity  and  Fertility,  p.  348. 
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weight  of  the  child  arc  above  tlie  averago,  believing  that  lengthened 
gestation  must  of  necessity  cause  increased  growth  of  the  child.  The 
point  requires  further  investigation,  and  it  cannot  be  taken  as  proved 
that  the  foetus  necessarily  must  be  large  because  it  has  been  retained 
longer  than  usual  in  utero;  or,  even  if  this  be  admitted,  it  may  have 
been  originally  small,  and  so,  at  the  end  of  the  protracted  gestation, 
be  little  above  the  average  weight.  There  are,  however,  many  cases 
which  certainly  prove  that  a  prolonged  pregnancy  is  at  least  often 
associated  with  an  unusually  developed  foetus.  Dr.  Duncan  himself 
cites  several,  anrl'a  very  interesting  one  is  mentioned  by  Leishman, 
in  which  delivery  took  place  295  days  after  a  single  coitus,  the  child 
weighing  12  lbs,  3  oz. 

In  .-some  Cases  Laltor  may  commence  and  he  Arrested. — It  seems 
possible  that,  in  some  cases  of  protracted  pregnancy,  labor  actually 
came  on  at  the  average  time,  but,  on  account  of  faulty  positions  of 
the  uterus,  or  other  obstructing  cause,  the  pains  were  ineffective  and 
ultimately  died  away,  not  recurring  for  a  considerable  time.  Joulin 
relates  some  instances  of  this  kind.  In  one  of  them  the  labor  was 
expected  from  the  20tb  to  the  25th  of  October.  He  was  summoned 
on  the  23d,  and  found  the  pains  regular  and  active,  but  ineffective  ; 
after  lasting  the  whole  of  the  24th  and  25th  they  died  away,  and 
delivery  did  not  take  place  until  November  25th,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
month.  In  this  instance  the  apparent,  cause  of  difficulty  was  extreme 
anterior  obliquity  of  the  uterus.  A  precisely  similar  case  came 
under  my  own  observation.  The  lady  ceased  to  menstruate  on 
March  16,  1870.  On  December  12th,  that  is,  on  the  273d  day,  strong 
labor  pains  came  on,  the  os  dilated  to  the  size  of  a  florin,  and  the 
membranes  became  tense  and  prominent  with  each  pain.  After  last- 
ing all  night  they  gradually  died  away,  and  did  not  recur  until  Jan- 
uary 12th,  301  days  from  the  cessation  of  the  hist  period.  Here 
there  was  no  assignable  cause  of  obstruction,  and  the  labor,  when  it 
did  come  on,  was  natural  and  easy. 

The  curious  fact  that,  in  both  these  cases,  as  in  others  of  the  sarno 
kind  that  are  recorded,  labor  came  on  exactly  a  month  after  the  pre- 
vious ineffectual  attempt  at  its  establishment,  affords,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  view  maintained  by  many  that 
labor  is  apt  to  come  on  at  what  would  have  been  a  mensirnal  period. 

Sit/rts  if  Recent  Delivery, — From  a  forensic  point  of  view  it  often 
becomes  of  importance  to  be  able  to  give  a  reliable  opinion  as  to  the 
fact  of  delivery  having  occurred,  and  a  few  words  may  be  here  said 
as  to  the  signs  of  recent  delivery.  Our  opinion  is  only  likely  to  be 
sought  in  eases  in  which  the  fact  of  delivery  is  denied, 'and  in  which 
we  must,  therefore,  entirely  rely  on  the  results  of  a  physical  exami- 
nation. If  this  be  undertaken  within  the  first  fortnight  after  labor, 
a  positive  conclusion  can  be  readily  arrived  at. 

At  this  time  the  ahdominal  walls  will  still  be  found  loo.se  and 
flaccid,  and  bearing  very  evident  marks  of  extreme  distension  in  the 
cracks  and  fissures  of  the  cutis  vera.  These  remain  permanent  for 
the  rest,  of  the  patient's  life,  and  may  be  safely  assumed  to  be  signs 
of  an  antecedent  pregnancy,  provided  we  can  be  certain  that  no  other 
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cause  of  extreme  abdominal  distension  has  existed,  such  as  ascites, 
or  ovarian  tumor. 

Within  the  first  few  days  after  delivery,  the  hard  round  ball 
formed  by  the  contracted  and  empty  uterus  can  easily  be  felt  by 
abdominal  palpation,  and  more  certainly  by  combined  external  and 
internal  examination.  The  process  of  involution,  however,  by  which 
the  uterus  is  reduced  to  its  normal  size,  is  so  rapid,  that  after  the  first 
week  it  can  no  longer  be  made  out  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  In 
cases  in  which  an  accurate  diagnosis  is  of  importance,  the  increased 
length  of  the  uterus  can  be  ascertained  by  the  uterine  sound,  and  its 
cavity  will  measure  more  than  the  normal  2J  inches  for  at  least  a 
month  after  delivery.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  uterine 
parietes  are  now  undergoing  fatty  degeneration,  and  that  they  are 
more  than  usually  soft  and  friable,  so  that  the  sound  should  be  used 
with  great  caution,  and  only  when  a  positive  opinion  is  essential. 
The  state  of  the  cervix  and  of  the  vagina  may  afford  useful  in- 
formation. Immediately  after  delivery  the  cervix  hangs  loose  and 
patulous  in  the  vagina,  but  it  rapidly  contracts,  and  the  internal  os 
is  generally  entirely  closed  after  the  eighth  or  tenth  day.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  cervix  is  longer  in  returning  to  its  normal  shape  and 
consistency.  It  is  generally  permanently  altered  after  delivery,  the 
external  os  remaining  fissured  and  transverse,  instead  of  circular  with 
smooth  margins,  as  in  virgins.  The  vagina  is  at  first  lax,  swollen, 
and  dilated,  but  these  signs  rapidly  disappear  and  cannot  be  satisfac- 
torily made  out  after  the  first  few  days.  The  absence  of  the  fourchette 
may  be  recognized,  and  is  a  persistent  sign. 

The  presence  of  the  lochia  affords  a  valuable  sign  of  recent  deliv- 
ery. For  the  first  few  days  they  are  sanguineous,  and  contain  numer- 
ous blood-corpuscles,  epithelial  scales,  and  the  debris  of  the  decidua. 
After  the  fifth  day  they  generally  change  in  color,  and  become  pale 
and  greenish,  and  from  the  eighth  or  ninth  day  till  about  a  month 
after  delivery,  they  have  the  appearance  of  a  thick  opalescent  mucus. 
They  have,  however,  a  peculiar,  heavy,  sickening  odor,  which  should 

Srevent  their  being  mistaken  for  either  menstruation  or  leucorrhoeal 
ischarge. 

The  appearance  of  the  breasts  will  also  aid  the  decision,  for  it  is 
impossible  for  the  patient  to  conceal  the  turgid  swollen  condition  of 
the  mamnue,  with  the  darkened  areolae,  and,  above  all,  the  presence 
of  milk.  If,  on  microscopic  examination,  the  milk  is  found  to  con- 
tain colostrum  corpuscles,  the  fact  of  very  recent  delivery  is  certain. 
In  women  who  do  not  nurse  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  secre- 
tion of  milk  often  rapidly  disappears,  so  that  its  absence  cannot  be 
taken  as  a  sign  that  delivery  has  not  taken  place.  On  the  whole, 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  deciding  that  a  woman  has  been  de- 
livered, as  some  of  the  signs  are  persistent  for  the  rest  of  her  life; 
but  it  is  not  so  easy  unless  we  see  the  case  within  the  first  eight  or 
ten  days,  to  say  how  long  it  is  since  labor  took  place. 
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L  POKSXyCT.  1SCVCMSG  MrLTTPLE  TVXT.yASCT.  STTER- 
rtETATlOS,  EXTSU-rTESIXE  FOSTaTIOS,  iSii  MISEES  LlWI. 

Plural  Births  an  af/twrmal  rnriety  cf  Prtymwmr*. — TW  ocewrrence 
of  more  than  one  foetus  in  utero  i*  far  from  uncommon,  but  there 
are  circumstance*  connected  with  it  which  justify  the  eoaciasion  that 
plural  births  most  Dot  he  classified  as  natural  forms  of  pregnane*. 
The  reasons  for  this  statement  have  been  well  collected  by  Dr. 
Arthur  Mitchell,'  who  conclusively  shows  that  not  only  is  there  a 
direct  increase  of  risk  both  to  the  mother  and  her  offspring,  hut  that 
many  abnormalities,  such  as  idiocy,  imbecility,  and  bodily  deformity, 
occur  with  much  greater  frequency  in  twine  than  in  single-born 
children.  He  concludes  that  "the  whole  history  of  twin  births  is 
exceptional,  indicate*  imperfect  development  and  feeble  organization 
in  ibe  product,  and  leads  us  to  regard  twinning  in  the  human  species 
as  8  departure  from  the  physiological  rule,  and  therefore  injurious 
to  all  concerned." 

Frequency  >■/  muftipk  Birth*. — The  frequency  of  multiple  births 
varies  considerably  under  different  circumstances.  Taking  the  aver- 
age of  a  large  number  of  cases  collected  by  authors  in  various 
countries,  we  find  thai  twin  pregnancies  occur  about  once  in  87 
labors;  triplets  once  in  7079.  A  certain  number  of  quadruple  pree- 
atra  some  eases  of  early  abortion  in  which  there  were  five 
foetuses,  are  recorded,  Bo  that  iherc  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  possibility 
of  such  occurrences  ;  bat  they  are  so  extremely  uncommon  that  they 
may  be  looked  upon  as  rare  exceptions,  the  relative  frequency  of 
wl.ich  '.-an  hardly  be  determined. 

ftelnliv  />"/"->.'•>/  in  t.liff-rmt  f^mtriea. — The  frequency  of  mul- 
tiple pregnancy  varies  remarkably  in  different  races  and  countries. 
The  following  table*  will  show  this  at  a  glance: — 
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able  that,  when  this  arrangement  is  met  with,  the  originally  existing 
septum  between  the  amniotic  sacs  has  been  destroyed.  In  botli 
these  latter  cases  the  twins  must  have  been  developed  from  a  single 
ovule  containing  a  double  germ,  and  Schrocder  states  that  they  are 
then  always  of  the  same  sex.  Dr.  Bruntoii1  has  started  a  precisely 
opposite  theory,  and  has  tried  to  prove  that  twins  of  the  same  sex 
are  contained  in  separate  bags  of  membrane,  while  twins  of  opposite 
sexes  have  a  common  sac.  He  says  that  out  of  twenty-live  cases 
coming  under  his  observation,  in  lifteen  the  children  contained  in 
different  sacs  were  of  the  same  sex,  but  in  the  remaining  ten,  in 
which  there  was  only  one  sac,  they  were  of  opposite  sexes.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  there  is  not  an  error  in  these  observations, 
since  twins  contained  in  a  single  amniotic  sac  do  not  occur  nearly 
as  often  as  ten  times  out  of  twenty-tive  cases,  and  no  distinction  is 
made  between  a  common  chorion  with  two  amnions  and  a  single 
chorion  and  amnion.  The  facts  of  double  monstrosity  also  disprove 
this  view,  since  conjoined  twins  must  of  necessity  arise  from  a  single 
ovule  with  a  double  germ,  and  there  is  no  instance  on  record  in  which 
they  were  of  opposite  sexes. 

Jfembranes  and  Placentte  in  Triplets. — In  triplets  the  membranes 
and  placentae  may  be  all  separate,  or  as  is  commonly  the  case  there 
is  one  complete  bag  of  membranes,  and  a  second  having  a  common 
chorion,  with  a  double  amnion.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  trip- 
lets are  generally  developed  from  two  ovules,  one  of  which  contained 
a  double  germ. 

Diagnoses  of  Multiph  Preynancy. — It  is  comparatively  seldom  that 
twin  pregnancy  can  be  diagnosed  before  the  birth  of  the  first  child, 
and  even  when  suspicion  has  arisen,  its  indications  are  very  defective. 
There  is  generally  an  unusual  size  and  an  irregularity  of  shape  of 
the  uterus,  sometimes  even  a  distinct  depression  or  sulcus  between 
the  two  foetuses.  When  such  a  sulcus  exists  it  may  be  possible  to 
make  out  parts  of  each  foetus  by  palpation  on  either  side  of  the 
uterus.  The  only  sign,  however,  on  which  the  least  reliance  can  be 
placed  is  the  detection  of  two  foetal  hearts.  If  two  distinct  pulsa- 
tions are  heard  at  different  parts  of  the  uterus;  if,  on  carrying  the 
stethoscope  from  one  point  to  another,  there  is  an  interspace  where 
pulsations  are  no  longer  audible,  or  when  they  become  feeble,  and 
again  increase  in  clearness  as  the  second  point  is  reached  ;  and,  above 
all,  if  we  are  able  to  make  out  a  difference  in  frequency  between 
them,  the  diagnosis  is  tolerably  safe.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  the  sounds  of  a  single  heart  may  be  heard  over  a  larger 
space  than  usual,  and  hence  a  possible  source  of  error.  Twin  preg- 
nancy, moreover,  may  readily  exist  without  the  most  careful  auscul- 
tation enabling  us  to  detect  a  double  pulsation,  especially  if  one  child 
lie  in  the  dorso- posterior  position,  when  the  body  of  the  other  may 
prevent  the  transmission  of  its  heart's  beat.  The  so-called  placental 
souffle  is  generally  too  diffuse  and  irregular  to  be  of  any  use  in 
diagnosis,  even  when  it  is  distinctly  heard  at  separate  parts  of  the 
uterus. 

1  Obst.  Trans.,  vol.  x. 
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quadruplets,  premature  labor  and  the  death  of  the  foetuses  are  almost 
certain.  It  is  a  common  observation  that  twins  are  often  unequally 
developcd  at  birth.  By  some  this  difference  is  attributed  ro  one  of 
them  being  of  a  different  age  to  the  other.  It  is  proltahle,  however, 
that  in  most  of  these  cases  the  full  development  of  one  foetus  has  been 
interfered  with  by  pressure  of  the  other.  This  is  far  from  uncom- 
monly carried  to  the  extent  of  destroying  one  of  the  twins,  which  is 
expelled  at  term,  mummified  and  flattened  between  the  living  child 
and  ihe  uterine  wall.  In  other  cases  when  one  foetus  dies  it  may  be 
expelled  without  terminating  the  pregnancy,  the  other  being  retained 
in  UteTO  and  born  at  term ;  and  those  who  disbelieve  in  the  possi- 
bility of  nu perfect sttion  explain  in  this  way  the  cases  in  which  it  is 
believed  to  have  occurred. 

Caiuts. — Multiple  pregnancies  depend  on  various  causes.  The 
most  common  is  probably  the  simultaneous,  or  nearly  simultaneous, 
maturation  and  rupture  of  two  Graafian  follicles,  the  ovules  becoming 
impregnated  at  or  about  the  same  time.  It  by  no  means  necessarily 
follows,  even  if  more  than  one  follicle  should  rupture  at  once,  that 
built  ovules  should  be  impregnated.  This  is  proved  by  the  occur- 
rence of  oases  in  which  there  are  two  corpora  lutea  with  only  one 
fcetus.  There  are  numerous  facts  to  prove  that  ovules  thrown  oft 
within  a  short  time  of  each  other,  may  become  separately  impreg- 
nated, as  in  cases  in  which  negro  women  have  given  birth  to  twins, 
one  of  which  was  pure  negro,  the  other  half-caste. 

It  may  happen,  however,  that  a  single  Graafian  follicle  contains 
more  than  one  ovule,  as  has  actually  been  observed  before  its  rup- 
ture  ;  or,  as  is  not  uncommon  in  the  egg  of  the  fowl,  an  ovule  may 
contain  a  double  germ,  each  of  which  may  give  rise  to  a  separate 
feet  us. 

Arrangement  of  the.  Fatal  Membranes  and  Ptacentee.—The  various 
modes  in  which  twins  may  originate  explain  satisfactorily  the  varia- 
tions which  arc  met  with  in  the  arrangement  of  the  foetal  membranes, 
and  in  the  form  and  connections  of  the  placentas.  In  a  large  propor- 
tion of  cases  there  are  two  distinct  bags  of  membranes,  the  septum 
between  them  being  composed  of  four  layers,  viz.,  the  chorion  and 
amnion  of  each  ovum.  The  placenta'  are  also  entirely  separate. 
Here  it  is  obvious  that  each  twin  is  developed  from  a  distinct  ovum, 
having  its  own  chorion  and  amnion.  '  hi  arriving  in  the  uterus  it  is 
probable  that  each  ovum  becomes  lixc<!  independently  in  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  is  surrounded  by  its  own  deciaua  reflexa.  As  growth 
advances,  the  decidua  reflexa  generally  atrophies  from  pressure,  as 
it  is  not  usual  to  find  more  than  lour  layers  of  membrane  in  the 
septum  separating  the  ova.  In  other  cases  there  is  only  one  chorion, 
within  which  are  two  distinct  amnions,  the  septum  then  consisting  of 
two  layers  only.  Then  the  placenta;  arc  generally  in  close  apposi- 
tion, and  become  I'uscil  into  a  single  mass  ;  the  cords,  separately 
attached  to  each  foetus,  not  infrequently  uniting  shortly  before  reach- 
ing the  placental  mass,  their  vessels  anastomosing  freely.  In  other 
Bore  rare  instances  both  foetuses  are  contained  in  a  common  amni- 
otic sac;  but,  as  the  amnion  is  a  purely  foetal  membrane,  it  is  prob- 
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are  apparently  inexplicable  on  any  other  theory.  In  one  case  he 
cites,  a  child  was  born  September  12,  1849,  and  the  mother  gave 
birth  to  another  on  January  24,  1850,  after  an  interval  of  only  127 
days.  Subtracting  from  that  14  days,  which  Dr.  Bonnar  assumes  to 
be  the  earliest  possible  period  at  which  a  fresh  impregnation  can 
occur  after  delivery,  we  reduce  the  gestation  to  113  days,  that  is,  to 
less  than  four  calendar  months.  As  both  these  children  survived, 
the  secoud  child  could  not  possibly  have  been  the  result  of  a  fresh 
impregnation  after  the  birth  of  the  first ;  nor  could  the  first  child 
have  been  a  twin  prematurely  delivered,  for  if  so  it  must  have  only 
reached  rather  more  than  the  fifth  month,  at  which  time  its  survival 
would  have  been  impossible. 

Besides  the  numerous  examples  of  cases  of  this  kind  recorded  in 
most  obstetric  works,  there  are  one  or  two  of  miscarriage  in  the 
early  months,  in  which,  in  addition  to  a  foetus  of  four  or  five  months' 
growth,  a  perfectly  fresh  ovum  of  not  more  than  a  month's  develop- 
ment was  thrown  off.  One  such  case  was  shown  at  the  Obstetrical 
Society  in  1862,  which  was  reported  on  by  Drs.  Harley  and  Tanner, 
who  stated  that  in  their  opinion  it  was  an  example  of  superfoetation. 
A  still  mere  conclusive  case  is  recorded  by  Tyler  Smith.1  "  A  young 
married  woman,  pregnant  for  the  first  time,  miscarried  at  the  end  of 
the  fifth  month,  and  some  hours  afterwards  a  small  clot  was  dis- 
charged, inclosing  a  perfectly  healthy  ovum  of  about  one  month. 
There  were  no  signs  of  a  double  uterus  in  this  case.  The  patient  had 
menstruated  regularly  during  the  time  she  had  been  pregnant."  This 
case  is  of  special  interest  from  the  fact  of  the  patient  having  men- 
struated during  pregnancy — a  circumstance  only  explicable  on  the 
same  anatomical  grounds  which  render  superfoetation  possible.  So 
far  as  I  know,  it  is  the  only  instance  in  which  the  coincidence  of 
superfoetation  and  menstruation  during  early  pregnancy  has  been 
observed. 

Objections. — The  objections  to  the  possibility  of  superfoetation  are 
based  on  the  assumptions  that  the  decidua  so  completely  fills  up  the 
uterine  cavity  that  the  passage  of  the  spermatozoa  is  impossible; 
that  their  passage  is  prevented  by  the  mucous  plug  which  blocks  up 
the  cervix;  ancf  that  when  impregnation  has  taken  place  ovulation 
is  suspended.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  none  of  these  are  insupera- 
ble obstacles  to  a  second  impregnation.  The  first  was  originally 
based  on  the  older  and  erroneous  view  which  considered  the  decidua 
to  be  an  exudation  lining  the  entire  uterine  cavity,  and  sealing  up 
the  mouths  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  and  the  aperture  of  the  internal  os 
uteri.  The  decidua  reflexa,  however,  does  not  come  into  apposition 
with  the  decidua  vera  until  about  the  eighth  week  of  pregnancy,  and, 
therefore,  until  that  time  there  is  a  free  space  between  the  two  mem- 
branes through  which  the  spermatozoa  might  pass  to  the  open 
mouths  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  and  in  which  a  newly  impregnated 
ovule  might  graft  itself.  A  reference  to  the  accompanying  figure  of 
a  pregnancy  in  the  third    month,  copied  from   Coste's  work,  will 

1  Manual  of  Obstetrics,  p.  112. 
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Superfatalion  and  Superfecundatwn. — Closely  connected  with  the 
subject  of  multiple  pregnancies  are  t ho  conditions  known  as  super- 
fecundation  and  superfatalimi,  regarding  which  there  has  been  much 
controversy  and  difference  of  opinion. 

By  the  former  is  meant  the  fecundation,  at  or  near  the  same  period 
of  time,  of  two  separate  ovules  before  the  decid.ua  lining  tbe  uterus 
has  beeu  formed,  which  by  many  is  supposed  to  form  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  subsequent  impregnation.  The  possibility  of  this  occur- 
rence has  been  iucontcstably  proved  by  the  class  of  cases  already 
referred  to,  in  which  the  same  woman  has  given  birth  to  twins  bear- 
ing evident  traces  of  being  the  offspring  of  fathers  of  different  races. 

By  superfoitalion  is  meant  the  impregnation  of  a  second  ovule, 
when  the  uterus  already  contains  an  ovum  which  has  arrived  at  a 
considerable  degree  of  development.  The  cases  which  are  supposed 
to  prove  the  possibility  of  lliis  occurrence  are  very  numerous.  They 
are  those  in  which  a  woman  is  delivered  simultaneously  of  fcetuses 
of  very  different  ages,  one  hearing  all  the  marks  of  liaving  arrived 
at  term,  the  other  of  prematurity  ;  or  of  those  in  which  a  woman  i3 
delivered  of  an  apparently  mature  child,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
months,  of  another  equally  mature.  The  possibility  of  su perforation 
is  strongly  denied  by  many  practitioners  of  eminence,  and  explana- 
tions are  given,  winch  doubtless  seem  to  account  satisfactorily  for  a 
large  proportion  of  the  supposed  examples.  In  the  former  class  of 
cases  it  is  supposed,  with  much  probability,  that  there  is  an  ordinary 
twin  pregnancy,  the  development  of  one  foetus  being  retarded  by  the 
presence  in  utero  of  another.  That  this  is  not  an  uncommon  occur- 
rence is  certain,  and  the  fact  has  already  been  alluded  to  in  treating 
of  twin  pregnancy.  In  cases  of  the  hitter  kind  it  is  possible  that 
some  of  them  may  be  due  to  separate  impregnation  in  a  bilobed 
uterus,  the  contents  of  one  division  being  thrown  off  a  considerable 
time  before  those  of  the  other.  Numerous  authentic  examples  of 
this  occurrence  arc  recorded,  but  by  far  the  most  remarkable  is  that 
related  by  111*.  Boss,  of  Brighton,  which  has  been  already  referred  to 
(p.  58.)  In  this  case  the  patient  had  previously  given  birth  to  many 
children  without  any  suspicion  of  her  abnormal  formation  having 
arisen,  and,  had  it  not  been  detected  by  Mr.  Boss,  the  case  might 
fairly  enough  have  been  claimed  us  an  indubitable  example  of  super- 
foetatioti. 

Making  every  allowance  for  these  explanations,  there  remain  a 
considerable  number  of  cases  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  account  for, 
except  on  the  supposition  that  the  second  child  has  been  conceived  a 
considerable  time  alter  the  first.  Those  interested  in  the  subject 
will  find  a  large  number  of  examples  collected  in  a  valuable  paper 
by  Dr.  Bonnar,  of  Cupar.1  lie  has  adopted  the  ingenious  plan  of 
consulting  the  records  of  the  British  peerage,  where  the  exact  date 
of  the  birth  of  successive  children  of  peers  is  given,  without,  of 
course,  any  reasonable  possibility  of  error,  and  he  has  collected 
numerous  examples  of  births  rapidly  succeeding  each  other,  which 
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Site  of  Extra-uterine  Pregnancy. — The  ovum  may  be  arrested  and 
developed  in  various  situations  on  its  way  to  the  uterus,  most  com- 
monly in  some  part  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  or  it  may  be  in  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen,  or  even  quite  beyond  it,  as  in  a  few  rare  cases  in 
which  the  ovum  has  found  its  way  into  a  hernial  sac. 

Classification. — Extra-uterine  gestation  may  be  subdivided  into  the 
following  classes:  1st,  and  most  common  of  all,  tubal  gestation  and 
as  varieties  of  this,  although  by  some  made  into  distinct  classes  (a) 
interstitial  and  (b)  tubo-ovarian  gestation.  In  the  former  of  these 
subdivisions  the  ovum  is  arrested  in  the  part  of  the  Fallopian  tube 
that  is  situated  in  the  substance  of  the  uterine  parictes ;  in  the  latter, 
at  or  near  the  fimbriated  extremity  of  the  tube — so  that  part  of  its 
cyst  is  formed  by  the  tube  and  part  by  the  ovary.  2d.  Abdominal 
gestation,  in  which  an  ovum,  instead  of  finding  its  way  into  the  tube, 
falls  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  there  becomes  attached  and  de- 
veloped ;  or  the  so-called  secondary  abdominal  gestation,  in  which  an 
extra-uterine  pregnancy,  originally  tubal,  becomes  ventral,  through 
rupture  of  its  cysts  and  escape  of  its  contents  into  the  abdominal 
cavity.  3d.  Ovarian  gestation,  the  existence  of  which  is  denied  by 
many  writers  of  eminence,  such  as  Velpeau  and  Arthur  Farre,  while 
it  is  maintained  by  others  of  equal  celebrity,  such  as  Kiwisch,  Coste, 
and  Hecker.  It  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
understand  how  an  ovarian  pregnancy,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
can  occur,  for  it  implies  that  the  ovule  has  become  impregnated  before 
the  laceration  of  the  Graafian  follicle,  through  the  coats  of  which  the 
spermatozoa  must  have  passed.  Coste,  indeed,  believes  that  this 
frequently  occurs;  but,  while  spermatozoa  have  been  detected  on  the 
surface  of  the  ovary,  their  penetration  iuto  the  Graafian  follicle  has 
never  been  demonstrated.  Farre  has  also  clearly  shown  that  in  many 
cases  of  supposed  ovarian  pregnancy  the  surrounding  structures  were 
so  altered  that  it  was  impossible  to  trace  their  exact  origin,  and  to 
say,  to  a  certainty,  that  the  foetus  was  really  within  the  substance  of 
the  ovary.  Kiwisch  gives  a  reasonable  explanation  of  these  cases 
by  supposing  that  sometimes  the  Graafian  follicle  may  rupture,  but 
that  the  ovule  may  remain  within  it  without  being  discharged. 
Through  the  rent  in  the  walls  of  the  follicle  the  spermatozoa  may 
reach  and  impregnate  the  ovule,  which  may  develop  in  the  situation 
in  which  it  has  been  detained.  The  subject  has  been  recently  ably 
considered  by  Puech,  l  who  admit  two  varieties  of  ovarian  pregnancy, 
according  as  the  foetus  has  developed  in  a  vesicle  which  has  remained 
open,  or  in  one  which  has  closed  immediately  after  fecundation.  He 
considers  that  most  cases  of  so-called  ovarian  pregnancy  are  either 
dermoid  cysts,  ovario-tubal  pregnancies,  or  abdominal  pregnancies 
in  which  the  placenta  is  attached  to  the  ovary,  and  that  even  in  the 
rare  cases  of  true  ovarian  pregnancies,  the  progress  and  results  do 
not  differ  from  that  of  abdominal  pregnancy.  While,  therefore,  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  the  existence  of  ovarian  pregnancy,  it  must  be 
considered  to  be  a  very  rare  and  exceptional  variety,  which,  as  far 

1  Annal.  do  Gyncc,  July,  1878. 
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as  treatment  and  results  are  concerned,  does  not  differ  from  tubal 
or  abdominal  gestation.  4th.  There  are  two  rare  varieties  in  which 
an  ovum  is  developed  either  in  the  supplementary  horn  of  a  bi-lobed 
uterus^  or  in  a  hernial  sac. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness,  we  may  place  these  varieties  of  extra- 
uterine gestation  in  the  following  tabular  form : — 

1st.  Tubal— 

(a)  Interstitial,  (b)  Tubo-ovarian. 

2d.  Abdominal — 

(a)  Primary,  (b)  Secondary. 

8d.  Ovarian. 

4th.  In  bi-lobed  uterus,  hernial,  etc. 

Causes. — The  etiology  of  extra-uterine  foetation  in  any  individual 
case  must  necessarily  be  almost  always  obscure.  Broadly  speaking, 
it  may  be  said  that  extra-uterine  fcetation  may  be  produced  by  any 
condition  which  prevents,  or  renders  difficult,  the  passage  of  the 
ovule  to  the  uterus,  while  it  does  not  prevent  the  access  of  the 
spermatozoa  to  the  ovule.  Thus  inflammatory  thickening  of  the 
coats  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  by  lessening  their  calibre,  but  not  suffi- 
ciently so  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  spermatozoa,  may  interfere 
with  the  movements  of  the  tube  which  propel  the  ovum  forward,  and 
so  cause  its  arrest.  A  similar  effect  may  be  produced  by  various 
morbid  conditions,  such  as  inflammatory  adhesions,  from  old-stand- 
ing peritonitis,  pressing  on  the  tube ;  obstruction  of  its  calibre  by 
inspissated  mucus  or  small  polypoid  growths ;  the  pressure  of  uterine 
or  other  tumors,  and  the  like.  The  fact  that  extra-uterine  preg- 
nancies occur  most  frequently  in  multipara*,  and  comparatively  rarely 
in  women  under  thirty  years  of  age,  tends  to  show  that  these  con- 
ditions, which  are  clearly  more  likely  to  be  met  with  in  such  women 
than  in  young  primiparse,  have  considerable  influence  in  its  causation. 
A  curiously  large  proportion  of  cases  occur  in  women  who  have 
either  been  previously  altogether  sterile,  or  in  whom  a  long  interval 
of  time  has  elapsed  since  their  last  pregnancy.  The  disturbing 
effects  of  fright,  either  during  coition  or  a  few  days  afterwards,  have 
been  insisted  on  by  many  authors  as  a  possible  cause.  Numerous 
cases  of  this  kind  are  recorded ;  and,  although  the  influence  of 
emotion  in  the  production  of  this  condition  is  not  susceptible  of  proof, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that  spasms  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  might 
be  produced  in  this  way,  which  would  either  interfere  with  the 
passage  of  the  ovum,  or  direct  it  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  oc- 
currence of  abdominal  pregnancy  is  probably  less  difficult  to  account 
for  if  we  admit,  with  Coste,  that  the  ovule  becomes  impregnated  on  the 
surface  of  the  ovary  itself,  for  there  must  be  very  many  conditions 
which  prevent  the  proper  adaptation  of  the  fimbriated  extremity  of 
the  tube  to  the  surface  of  the  ovarv,  and  failing  this,  the  ovum  must 
of  necessity  drop  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  Kiwisch  has  pointed  out 
that  this  is  particularly  apt  to  occur  when  the  Graafian  follicle  de- 
velops on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  ovary ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  it  may  be  of  common  occurrence,  and  that  the  comparative 
rarity  of  abdominal  pregnancy  is  due  to  the  difficulty  with  which  the 
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impregnated  ovule  engrafts  itself  on  the  surrounding  viscera.  Im- 
pregnation may  actually  occur  in  the  abdominal  cavity  itself,  of  which 
Keller1  relates  a  remarkable  instance.  In  this  case  Koebcrlo  had  re- 
moved the  body  of  the  uterus  and  part  of  the  cervix,  leaving  the 
ovaries.  In  the  portion  of  the  cervix  that  remained  there  wasafistu- 
lous  aperture  opening  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  through  which  semen 
passed  and  produced  an  abdominal  gestation.  Several  curious  cases 
are  also  recorded,  which  have  given  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  in 
which  a  tuba!  pregnniicv  existed  while  the  corpus  luteum  was  on  the 
opposite  side  (Fig.  77).     The  most  probable  explanation,  1 


that  the  fimbriated  ext remit  v  of  t lie  tube  in  which  the  ovum  was  found 
had  twisted  across  the  abdominal  cavity  and  grasped  the  opposite 
ovary,  in  this  way,  perhaps,  producing  a  flexion  which  impeded  the 
progress  of  the  ovum  it  had  received  into  its  canal.  Tyler  Smith 
suggested  that  such  cases  might  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the 
ovum,  after  reaching  the  uterus,  failed  to  graft  itself  in  the  mucous 
membrane,  but  found  its  way  into  the  opposite  Fallopian  tube. 
Kussmaul*  thinks  that  such  a  passage  of  the  ovum  across  the  uterine 
cavity  may  be  caused  by  muscular  contraction  of  the  uterus,  occurring 
shortly  after  conception,  squeezing  the  yet  free  ovum  upwards 
towards  the  opening  of  the  opposite  tube,  and  possibly  into  the  tube 
itself. 

The  history  and  progress  of  cases  of  extra-uterine  prcprmncy  arc 
materially  different  according  to  their  site,  and,  for  practical  pur- 
poses, we  may  consider  them  as  forming  two  great  classes  :  the  tubiil 
(with  its  varieties),  and  the  abdominal. 

Tuhal  Prefpmncies. — When  the  ovum  is  arrested  in  any  part  of  the 
Fallopian  tube  the  chorion  soon  commences  to  develop  villi,  just  as 
in  onlinary  pregnancy,  which  engraft  themselves  into  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  tube,  and   fix   the  ovum    in  its  new  position.      The 
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mucous  membrane  becomes  hypertrophic!.],  much  in  the  same  way  as 
that  of  the  uterus  under  similar  circumstances;  so  that  it  becomes 
developed  into  a  sort  of  pseudo-decidua.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the 
mucous  coat  of  the  tubes  is  not  furnished  with  tubular  glands,  a  true 
decidua  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist,  nor  is  there  any  growth  of 
membrane  around  the  ovum  analogous  to  the  deeidna  rellexa.  The 
ovum  is,  therefore,  comparatively  speaking,  loosely  attuohed  to  its 
abnormal  situation,  and  hence  hemorrhage  from  laceration  of  the 
chorion  villi  can  very  readily  take  place. 

It  is  seldom  that  any  development  of  the  chorion  villi  into  distinct 
placental  structure  is  observed;  this  is  probably  owing  to  the  fact, 
that  laceration  and  death  generally  occur  before  the  period  at  which 
the  placenta  is  normally  formed.  The  muscular  coat  of  the  tube 
soon  becomes  hypertrophied,  and,  asihe  sixc  of  the  ovum  increases, 
the  fibres  arc  separated  from  each  other,  so  that  the  ovum  protrudes 
at  certain  points  through  them,  and  at  these  it  is  only  covered  by  the 
stretched  and  attenuated  mucous  and  peritoneal  coats  of  the  tube. 
At  this  time  the  tubal  pregnancy  forms  a  smooth  oval  tumor,  which, 
as  a  rule,  has  not  formed  any  adhesions  to  the  surrounding  structures 
(Fig.  7S).     The  part  of  the  lube  tmoccupicd  by  the  ovum  may  be 


found  unaltered,  and  permeable  in  both  directions;  or,  more  fre- 
quently, it  becomes  so  stretched  and  altered  that  its  canal  cannot  lie 
detected.  Most  frequently  it  is  that  part  of  the  tube  nearest  the 
uterus  which  cannot,  be  made  out.  The  condition  of  the  uterus  is 
this,  as  in  other  forms  of  extra-uterine  pregnancy,  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  considerable  discussion.     It  is  now  universally  admitted  that 
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the  uterus  undergoes  a  certain  amount  of  sympathetic  engorgement, 
the  cervix  becomes  softened,  as  in  natural  pregnancy,  and  the 
mucous  membrane  develops  into  a  true  decidua.  In  many  cases  the 
decidua  is  found  on  post-mortem  examination,  in  others  it  is  not ; 
and  hence  the  doubts  that  some  have  expressed  as  to  its  existence. 
The  most  reasonable  explanation  of  its  absence  is  that  given  by 
Duguet,1  who  has  shown  that  it  is  far  from  uncommon  for  the  uterine 
decidua  to  be  thrown  off  en  masse  during  the  hemorrhagic  dis- 
charges which  so  frequently  precede  the  fatal  issue  of  extra-uterine 
gestation. 

Interstitial  and  False  Ovarian  Preynoncy. — When  the  ovum  is 
arrested  in  that  portion  of  the  tube  passing  through  the  uterus,  in 
so- called  interstitial  pregnancy,  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  uterus 
become  stretched  and  distended,  and  form  the  outer  covering  of  the 
ovum.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  site  of  arrest  is  in  the  fimbri- 
ated extremity  of  the  tube,  the  containing  cyst  is  formed  partly  of 
the  fimbria  of  the  tube,  partly  of  ovarian  tissue ;  hence  it  is  much 
more  distensible,  and  the  pregnancy  may  continue  without  laceration 
to  a  more  advanced  period,  or  even  to  term,  so  that  when  the  ovum 
is  placed  in  this  situation,  the  case  much  more  nearly  resembles  one 
of  abdominal  pregnancy. 

Period  at  which  Rapture  Occurs. — The  termination  of  tubal  preg- 
nancy, in  the  immense  majority  of  casos,  is  death,  produced  by  lace- 
ration giving  rise  either  to  internal  hemorrhage,  or  to  subsequent 
iutense  peritonitis.  Rupture  usually  occurs  at  an  early  period  of 
pregnancy,  most  generally  from  the  fourth  to  the  twelfth  week,  rarely 
later.  However,  a  few  instances  are  recorded  in  which  it  did  not 
take  place  until  the  fourth  or  fifth  month,  and  Saxtorph  and  Spiegel- 
berg  have  recorded  apparently  authentic  cases  in  which  the  preg- 
nancy advanced  to  term  without  laceration.  It  is  generally  effected 
by  distension  of  the  tube,  which  at  last  yields  at  the  point  which  is 
most  stretched;  and  sometimes  it  seems  to  be  hastened  or  deter- 
mined by  accidental  circumstances,  such  as  a  blow  or  fall,  or  the 
excitement  of  sexual  intercourse. 

Symptoms  of  Rupture. — The  symptoms  accompanying  rupture  are 
those  of  intense  collapse,  often  associated  with  severe  abdominal 
pain,  produced  by  the  laceration  of  the  cyst.  The  patient  will  be 
found  deadly  pale,  with  a  small,  thready,  and  almost  imperceptible 
pulse,  perhaps  vomiting,  but  with  mental  faculties  clear.  If  the 
hemorrhage  be  considerable,  she  may  die  without  any  attempt  at  re- 
action. Sometimes,  however — and  this  generally  occurs  in  cases  in 
which  the  tube  tears,  the  ovum  remaining  intact — the  hemorrhage 
may  cease  on  account  of  the  ovum  protruding  through  the  aperture, 
and  acting  as  a  plug.  The  patient  may  then  imperfectly  rally,  to  be 
again  prostrated  by  a  second  escape  of  blood,  which  proves  fatal. 
If  the  loss  of  blood  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  cause  death  from 
shock  and  anaomia,  the  fatal  issue  is  generally  only  postponed,  for  the 
eftuscd  blood  soon  sets  up  a  violent  general  peritonitis,  which  rapidly 

1  A  una  lea  de  Gynecologic,  May,  1874. 
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country  and  abroad.  Barnes  attributes  it  to  partial  detachment  of 
the  chorion  villi,  produced  by  the  ovum  growing  out  of  proportion 
to  the  tube  in  which  it  is  contained.  Whether  this  is  the  correct 
explanation  or  not,  it  is  a  fact  that  irregular  hemorrhage  very  gene- 
rally precedes  the  laceration  for  several  days  or  more.  Accompanying 
this  hemorrhage  there  is  almost  always  more  or  less  abdominal  pain, 
produced  by  the  stretching  of  the  tissues  in  which  the  ovum  is 
placed,  and  this  is  sometimes  described  as  being  of  very  intense  and 
crampy  character.  If,  then,  we  meet  with  a  case  in  which  the  symp- 
toms of  early  pregnancy  exist,  in  which  there  are  irregular  losses  of 
blood,  possibly  discharge  of  membranous  shreds,  and  abdominal  pain, 
a  careful  examination  should  be  insisted  on,  and  then  the  true  nature 
of  the  case  may  possibly  be  ascertained.  Should  extra-uterine  fcetation 
exist,  we  should  expect  to  find  the  uterus  somewhat  enlarged,  and 
the  cervix  softened,  as  in  early  pregnancy,  but  both  these  changes 
are  doubtless  generally  less  marked  than  in  normal  pregnancy. 
This  fact  of  itself,  however,  is  of  little  diagnostic  value,  for  slight 
difference  of  this  kind  must  always  be  too  indefinite  to  justify  a 
positive  opinion. 

Presence  of  a  Peri-uterine  Tumor. — The  existence  of  a  peri-uterine 
tumor,  rounded  or  oval  in  outline,  and  producing  more  or  less  dis- 
placement of  the  uterus,  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which 
the  tumor  is  situated,  may  point  to  the  existence  of  tubular  foetation. 
By  bimanual  examination,  one  hand  depressing  the  abdominal  wall, 
while  the  examining  finger  of  the  other  acts  in  concert  with  it  either 
through  the  vagina  or  rectum,  the  size  and  relations  of  the  growth 
may  be  mado  out.  There  are  various  conditions,  which  give  rise  to 
very  similar  physical  signs,  such  as  small  ovarian  or  fibroid  growths, 
or  the  effusion  of  blood  around  the  uterus  ;  and  the  differential  diag- 
nosis must  always  be  very  difficult,  and  often  impossible.  A  curious 
example  of  the  difficulties  of  diagnosis  is  recorded  by  Joulin,  in  which 
Huguier,  and  six  or  seven  of  the  most  skilled  obstetricians  of  Paris, 
agreed  on  the  existence  of  extra- uterine  pregnancy,  and  had,  in  con- 
sultation, sanctioned  an  operation,  when  the  case  terminated  by 
abortion,  and  proved  to  be  a  natural  pregnancy.  The  use  of  the 
uterine  sound,  which  might  aid  in  clearing  up  the  case,  is  necessarily 
contra-indicated  unless  uterine  gestation  is  certainly  disproved. 
Hence  it  must  be  admitted  that  positive  diagnosis  must  almost  always 
be  very  difficult.  So  that  the  most  we  can  say  is,  that  when  the 
general  signs  of  early  pregnancy  are  present,  associated  with  the 
other  symptoms  and  signs  alluded  to,  the  suspicion  of  tubal  preg- 
nancy may  be  sufficiently  strong  to  justify  us  in  taking  such  action 
as  may  possibly  spare  the  patient  the  necessarily  fatal  consequence 
of  rupture. 

Treatment. — If  the  diagnosis  were  quite  certain,  the  removal  of 
the  entire  Fallopian  tube  and  its  contents  by  abdominal  section 
would  be  quite  justifiable,  and  probably  would  neither  be  more 
difficult,  nor  more  dangerous,  than  ovariotomy;  for,  at  this  stage  of 
extra-uterine  fuetation,  there  are   no   adhesions   to  complicate  the 
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operation.  As  yet,  however,  the  uncertainty  of  the  diagnosis  has 
prevented  the  adoption  of  the  practice. 

[In  1810,  Dr.  John  King,1  ot  Edisto  Island,  South  Carolina,  ope- 
rated upon  a  case  of  extra-uterine  pregnancy  by  the  vaginal  section, 
and  saved  both  mother  and  child.  The  placenta  was  removed,  but 
there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  hemorrhage. — El>.] 

Opening  of  the  Sue  hy  Hie  Galvauo-causlic  Knife. — Dr.  Thomas,  of 
New  York,*  lias  recently  recorded  a  most  instructive  case,  in  which 
he  saved  the  life  of  the  patient  by  a  bold  and  judicious  operation. 
The  nature  of  the  case  was  rendered  pretty  evident  by  the  signs 
above  described,  and  Thomas  opened  the  cyst  from  the  vagina  by  a 

Elatinum  knife,  rendered  incandescent  by  a  galvano-caustic  battery, 
y  which  means  he  hoped  to  prevent  hemorrhage.  Through  the 
opening  thus  made  he  removed  the  foetus.  In  subsequently  attempt- 
ing to  remove  the  placenta  very  violent  hemorrhage  look  place, 
Which  was  only  arrested  by  injecting  the  cyst  with  a  solution  of 
persulphate  of  iron.  The  remains  of  the  placenta  subsequently  came 
away  piecemeal,  after  an  attack  of  septicemia,  which  was  kept 
within  bounds  by  freely  washing  out  the  cyst  with  antiseptic  lotion, 
the  patient  eventually  recovering.  If  I  might  venture  to  make  a 
criticism  on  a  case  followed  by  so  brilliant  a  success,  it  would  be 
that,  in  another  instance  of  this  kind,  it  would  be  safer  to  follow  the 
rule  so  strictly  laid  down  with  regard  to  gastrotomy  in  abdominal 
pregnancies,  and  leave  the  placenta  untouched,  trusting  to  the  injec- 
tion of  antiseptics,  and  the  thorough  drainage  of  the  cyst,  to  prevent 
mischief. 

[In  a  second  operation,  performed  on  May  10,  187(3,  in  a  case  of 
secondary  abdominal  pregnancy,  Dr.  Thomas*  operated  through  the 
lines  alba,  and  removed  a  female  foetus  weighing  six  pounds,  fifteen 
ounces.  The  funis  was  traced  to  the  left  iliac  fossa,  where  it  WE8 
apparently  inserted  into  the  peritoneum,  and  no  placenta  was  dis- 
cernible. The  cord  was  cut  oft'  at  its  origin,  and  the  wound  closed, 
except  at  its  lower  part,  which  was  kept  open  by  a  glass  tube.  The 
woman's  pulse  before  the  operation  was  120,  and  fell  to  107  at  the 
end  of  the  first  week ;  temperature  was  always  100' and  upwards, 
but  in  the  middle  of  1  he  fourth  week  it  rose  to  108°— 104°,  and  the 
pulse  to  180.  The  placenta  was  found  presenting  at  the  opening  in 
the  abdomen,  and  was  removed  with  dressing  forceps.  It  was  of  the 
ordinary  diameter,  and  had  a  shrivelled  appearance.  The  removal 
afforded  a  decided  relief,  and  the  temperature  fell  within  three  hours. 
Antiseptic  injections  were  freely  used  in  the  treatment  of  the  case, 
and  the  patient  made  a  good  recovery. 

The  success  of  (his  operation,4  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  a  meas- 
ure, the  saving  of  a  similar  case  in  this  city,  for  when  Dr.  Walter  F. 
Alice  was  shown  the  report,  he  finally  decided  to  operate  in  the  case 
of  a  woman  who  had  carried  a  foetus  for  thirteen   months,  and  in 

['  K«jw  Yi.rk  M.-.I.  It.^i*.,  1S17,  p.  BBS.] 
*  NVw  V'irk  Med.  .T.mrn.,  Jone,  1*7:1. 

['  Am.  .iMiim.  ofOtatetric*,  Tot,  is.  T'-  MS,  1876.] 

[»  Am.  Jour,  of  Mud.  Set  Oct.  1878,  V.  321,  r.'ixtrted  Ly  Ed.] 
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whom  certain  nervous  and  vascular  disturbances  were  indicative  of 
danger,  although  she  bore  the  appearance  of  good  health.  Laparot- 
omy was  performed  on  May  18tht  1878,  and  the  patient  went  home  six 
mifes,  at  the  end  of  twenty-six  days.  I  have  seen  her  repeatedly, 
and  she  now  weighs  more  than  at  any  time  in  her  life.  This  is  the 
only  instance  of  the  operation  in  Philadelphia. 

The  advice  given  by  the  author  in  regard  to  the  non-removal  of 
the  placenta  was  first  urged  upon  the  medical  profession  in  1791,  by 
Mr.  William  Trumbull  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Medical  Society  of 
London ;  and  again  in  1795,  in  a  letter1  from  the  late  Dr.  James  Mease, 
of  Philadelphia,  to  Dr.  Lettsom,  of  London,  in  which  4ie  reported  an 
operation  by  Dr.  Charles  McKnight,  of  New  York,  very  similar  to 
this  of  Dr.  Thomas,  and  ending  favorably  to  the  woman.  The 
remarks  of  Dr.  Mease  on  the  impropriety  of  removing  the  placenta 
were  read  before  the  same  society,  and  concurred  in  by  some  of  the 
members  present. 

It  is  a  little  remarkable,  that  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Mease  originated 
in  an  accident  which  occurred  in  the  operation  of  Dr.  McKuight,  by 
which  the  funis  was  ruptured,  and  in  consequence  of  which,  the 
placenta,  which  was  outside  of  the  cyst,  could  not  be  found  for 
removal.  The  value  of  this  discovery,  appears  to  have  been  lost  to 
the  profession  for  a  long  term  of  years,  as  many  authors  have  ob- 
jected to  the  operation  because  of  the  danger  of  removing  the  pla- 
centa. 

Prof.  T.  Gaillard  Thomas2  before  mentioned,  has  perhaps  had  as 
successful  an  experience  in  the  operation  of  laparotomy  for  the  re- 
moval of  extrauterine  foetuses,  as  any  man  either  iu  Europe  or 
America:  having  operated  in  this  form  three  times  since  the  begin- 
ning of  May,  1876,  with  a  favorable  result  in  each  case.  This  shows 
that  the  operation  is  much  less  dangerous  to  life  than  was  for  a  long 
period  believed.  The  day  of  "  waitiwj  for  imposthumation  to  take 
place"  is  in  a  measure  passing  away,  and  the  wiser  plan  of  removing 
the  foetus  where  the  condition  of  the  woman  is  indicative  of  danger 
is  becoming  recognized  as  proper  and  advisable.  It  is  very  well  to 
wait  for  a  pointing  to  take  place  in  some  cases,  but  we  must  remem- 
ber that  in  many,  to  delay  is  to  lose  the  patient.  There  have  been 
several  cases  illustrating  this  latter  experience  within  a  few  years  in 
Philadelphia,  and  the  actors  engaged,  have  in  consequence  very  ma- 
terially changed  their  conservative  views. — En.] 

Meatis  of  Destroy  iny  the  Vitality  of  the  Fa>tus. — Another  mode  of 
managing  these  cases  is  to  destroy  the  foetus,  so  as  to  check  its 
further  growth,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  remain  inert  and  passive 
within  its  sac.  Various  operations  have  been  suggested  and  prac- 
tised for  this  purpose.  Thus  needles  have  been  introduced  into  the 
tumor,  through  which  currents  of  electricity  have  been  passed,  either 
the  continuous  current,  or,  as  has  been  suggested  by  Duchenne,  a 
spark  of  Franklinic  electricitv      Ilicks,  Allen    and  others  have  cn- 

[l  Memoirs  of  MM.  Soc.  London,  vol.  ir.  p.  342,  1795.] 

[»  Am.  Jour,  of  Mod.  Sci.,  Oct.  1S78,  p.  321,  and  Jan.  1879,  p.  17— Ed.] 
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deavored  to  destroy  the  foetus  by  passing  on  electro-magnetic  cur- 
rent through  it  by  means  of  a  needle.  In  a  ease  reported  by  Dr. 
Baohetti,  iu  which  the  continuous  current  was  used,  the  growth  of 
the  ovum  was  arrested,  and  the  patient  recovered.  The  same  result, 
however,  would  probably  have  followed  the  simple  puncture  of  the 
cyst.  This  has  been  successfully  practised  on  several  occasions 
either  with  a  small  trocar  and  canula,  or  with  a  simple  needle.  A 
very  interesting  ease,  in  which  the  development  of  a  two  months' 
tubal  gestation  was  arrested  in  tliis  way,  is  recorded  by  Greenbalgh,1 
and  another  by  Martin,  of  Berlin.*  Joulin  suggested  that  not  only 
should  the  cyst  be  punctured,  but  that  a  solution  of  morphia  should 
be  injected  into  it,  which,  by  its  toxic  influence,  would  insure  the 
destructiou  of  the  foetus.  Other  means  proposed  for  effecting  the 
same  object,  such  as  pressure,  or  the  administration  of  toxic  remedies 
by  the  mouth,  are  too  far  uncertain  to  be  relied  on.  The  simplest 
and  most  effectual  plan  would  be  to  introduce  the  needle  of  an 
aspirator,  by  which  the  liquor  amnii  would  be  drawn  off.  and  the 
further  growth  of  the  foetus  effectually  prevented.  Parry,*  indeed, 
is  opposed  to  this  practice,  and  has  collected  several  eases  iu  which 
the  puncture  of  the  cyst  was  followed  by  fatal  results,  either  from 
hemorrhage  or  septicaemia.  In  these,  however,  an  ordinary  trocar 
and  canula  were  probably  employed,  which  would  necessarily  admit 
air  into  the  sac.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  a  fine  hair-lilt e  aspi- 
rating needle,  rendered  properly  antiseptic  by  carbolic  acid,  could 
have  any  injurious  results;  anil  it  could  do  no  harm,  even  if  an 
error  of  diagnosis  had  been  made,  and  the  suspected  extra-uterine 
feetation  turned  out  to  be  some  other  sort  of  growth.  If  the  aspi 
rator  proves  that  an  extrauterine  halation  exists,  then,  if  the  cyst 
be  of  any  considerable  size,  and  the  pregnancy  advanced  beyond 
the  second  month,  we  might,  if  deemed  advisable,  resort  to  a  more 
radical  operation,  such  as  that  so  successfully  practised  by  Thomas. 

Treatment  when  Svpture  has  Occurred. — When  the  chance  of  arrest- 
ing the  growth  of  a  tubular  foetation  has  never  arisen,  and  wc  first 
recognize  its  existence  after  laceration  has  occurred,  and  the  patient 
IB  collapsed  from  hemorrhage,  what  course  are  we  to  pursue'?  Hith- 
erto all  that  ever  has  been  done  is  to  attempt  to  rally  the  patient  by 
stimulants,  and,  in  the  unlikely  event  of  her  surviving  the  imme- 
diate effects  of  laceration,  endeavoring  to  control  the  subsequent 
peritonitis,  in  the  hope  that  the  effused  blood  may  become  absorbed, 
as  in  pelvic  hematocele.  This  is,  indeed,  a  frail  reed  to  rest  upon, 
and  when  laceration  of  a  tubal  gestation,  advanced  beyond  a  month, 
has  occurred,  death  has  been  the  most  certain  result.  It  is  supposed 
by  Bernutz,  ami  his  opinion  is  shared  by  Barnes,  that  rupture  which 
does  not  prove  fatal,  is  probably  not  very  rare  in  the  first  few  days 
of  extra-uterine  gestation,  and  that  it  is  not  an  uncommon  cause  of 
certain  firms  of  pelvic  hematocele.  It  has  more  than  once  been  sug- 
gested that  it  would  be  perfectly  justifiable  when  laceration  has  oc- 
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curred  to  perform  gastrotomy,  to  sponge  away  the  effused  blood,  and 
to  place  a  ligature  around  the  lacerated  tube  and  remove  it,  with  its 
contents.  This  would  no  doubt  be  a  bold  and  heroic  procedure,  but 
no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  triumphs  of  modern  abdominal 
surgery  can  say  that  it  would  be  either  impossible  or  hopeless.  The 
sponging  out  of  effused  blood  from  the  abdominal  cavity  is  an  every- 
day procedure  in  ovariotomy,  nor  is  there  any  apparent  difficulty  in 
ligaturing  and  removing  the  sac  of  the  extra-uterine  pregnancy,  for, 
as  a  rule,  there  are  no  adhesions  formed  to  the  surrounding  parts. 
The  history  of  these  cases  shows  that  death  does  not  generally  follow 
rapture  for  some  hours,  so  that  there  would  be  usually  time  for  the 
operation,  and  the  extreme  prostration  might  be,  perhaps,  tempo- 
rarily counteracted  by  transfusion.  Pressure  on  the  abdominal  aorta, 
resorted  to  when  the  patient  is  first  seen,  might  possibly  be  employed 
with  advantage  to  check  further  hemorrhage,  until  tne  question  of 
operation  is  decided.  We  must  remember  that  the  alternative  is 
death  and  hence  any  operation  which  would  afford  the  slightest  hope 
of  success  would  be  perfectly  justifiable.  I  cannot,  therefore,  agree 
with  those  who  hold  that  because  the  chances  of  success  are  so  small, 
the  operation  should  not  be  tried ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  will 
yet  fell  to  the  lot  of  some  one,  by  this  means,  to  snatch  a  patient 
from  the  jaws  of  death,  and  still  further  to  extend  the  successes  of 
abdominal  surgery. 

[The  great  obstacle  to  such  a  procedure,  is  the  difficulty  or  un- 
certainty of  diagnosis.  One  man  of  large  experience  in  gynaecological 
operations  may  be  quite  positive  of  the  condition,  and  be  willing  to 
operate,  when  he  is  opposed  in  opinion  and  decision  by  a  consultation 
of  several  medical  brethren.  A  case  in  point  occurred  recently  in 
one  of  our  large  cities,  where  the  patient  was  examined  by  several 
physicians,  one  of  whom  was  anxious  to  operate  but  was  overruled — 
the  lady  died  in  sixty  hours,  of  a  slowly  oozing  hemorrhage  from  a 
small  ruptured  Fallopian  cyst  as  proved  by  autopsy,  and  the  gynae- 
cologist proposing  to  operate  was  confident  that  the  bleeding  might 
have  been  readily  arrested  by  laparotomy,  and  a  clamp  or  ligation. 
-Ed.] 

Ahdominal  Pregnancy. — In  the  second  of  the  two  classes  into  which, 
for  practical  convenience,  we  have  divided  extra- uterine  gestation 
the  ovum  is  developed  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  It  is  as  yet  an  open 
question  whether  in  some  cases  the  pregnancy  is  primarily  abdominal 
or  not.  Barnes  believes  that  it  probably  never  is  so,  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  of  admitting  that  so  minute  a  body  as  the  ovum  should 
be  able  to  fix  itself  on  the  smooth  peritoneal  surface.  lie  therefore 
thinks  that  all  abdominal  pregnancies  are  primarily  either  tubal  or 
ovarian,  the  sac  in  which  they  were  contained  having  given  way, 
and  the  ovum  having  retained  its  vitality  through  partial  attach- 
ment to  the  original  sac.  This  theory  is  opposed  to  that  of  the  ma- 
jority of  writers,  and,  although  it  may  perhaps  render  the  facts  less 
difficult  to  understand,  it  is  purely  hypothetical.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence to  show  that  in  most  cases  there  is  an  early  laceration  of  a 
tubal  or  ovarian  sac.     That  the  chorion  villi  do  graft  themselves 
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upon  the  surrounding  peritoneum  is  certain,  and  is  observed  in  all 
cases  of  abdmninal  gestation,  It  is  not  more  difficult  to  imagine 
them  doing  this  from  their  very  first  development  than  a  little  later; 
for  it  must  be  allowed  that  if  such  laceration  does  occur,  in  most 
cases  it  can  ouly  be  when  pregnancy  is  very  slightly  advanced.  On 
the  whole,  therefore,  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  admit  the  usual 
explanation  of  these  cases,  that  the  ovule,  already  impregnated, 
escaped  the  grasp  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  and  fell  into  the  abdominal 
cavity,  where  it  rooted  itself  and  developed.  Some  have,  indeed, 
supposed  that  abdominal  pregnancy  may  occasionally  arise  in  conse- 
quence of  spermatozoa  finding  their  way  into  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
and  there  meeting  and  impregnating  an  ovule  discharged  from  the 
Graafian  follicle.  Such  an  event  one  would  suppose  to  be  almost  im- 
possible, but  Koeberle"s  case,  already  quoted,  proves  that  it  has  actu- 
ally occurred.  The  probability  is  that  it  is  by  no  means  rare  for  im- 
pregnated ovules  to  drop  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  that  the 
majority  of  those  that  do  so  perish  without  doing  any  harm.  When 
they  do  survive,  however,  the  chorion  villi  sprout,  attach  themselves 
to  the  surrounding  structures,  and  eventually  develop  into  a  placenta. 
The  mode  in  which  the  chorion  villi  are  attached,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  maternal  bloodvessels,  have  never  yet  been  worked  out, 
and  would  form  a  very  interesting  subject  for  investigation.  The 
precise  seat  of  attachment  varies,  and  the  placenta  has  becu  found 
fixed  to  most  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  either  those  contained  in  the 
pelvis  proper,  or  it  may  be  the  intestines,  or  to  the  iliac  fossa;  most 
frequently,  apparently,  the  ovum  finds  its  way  into  the  retro- uterine 
cul-de-sac. 

Formation  of  a  Cyst  round  the  Oram. — The  subsequent  changes 
vary  much.  In  the  largo  majority  of  cases  the  ovum  produces  con- 
siderable irritation,  resulting  in  the  exudation  of  plastic  material, 
which  is  thrown  round  it,  so  as  to  form  a  secondary  cyst  or  capsule, 
in  which  maternal  vessels  are  largely  developed,  and  which  stretches, 
pari  passu,  with  the  growth  of  the  ovum  (Fig.  o'<»-  The  density  aud 
strength  of  this  cyst  arc  found  to  be  very  different  in  different  cases ; 
sometimes  it  forms  a  eomplcte  and  strong  covering  to  the  ovum,  at 
others  it  is  very  thin  and  only  partially  developed,  but  it  is  rarely 
entirely  absent.  As  there  is  ample  space  for  the  development  of  the 
ovum,  and  as  the  secondary  cysl  generally  stretches  and  grows  along 
with  it,  most  cases  of  abdominal  pregnancy  progress  without  any 
very  remarkable  symptoms,  beyond  occasional  severe  attacks  of  pain, 
until  the  full  term  of  pregnancy  has  been  reached.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  cyst  lacerates,  and  there  is  an  escape  of  blood  into  the 
abdominal  cavity,  accompanied  by  more  or  less  prostration  aud  col- 
lapse, which  may  prove  fatal,  but  from  which  the  patient  more  gen- 
erally rallies.  The  foetus,  now  dead,  will  remain  in  the  abdomen, 
and  will  undergo  changes  and  produce  results  similar  to  those  which 
we  shall  presently  described  as  occurring  in  eases  progressing  t>>  the 
full  period. 

Psewlo-lahor  sometimes  comes  on. — In  most  cases  at  the  natural 
termination   of  pregnancy,  a  strange  scries  of  phenomena  occur; 
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pseudo-labor  comes  on,  there  are  more  or  lesa  frequent  and  strong 
uterine  contractions,  posaibly  an  escape  of  blood  from  the  vagina,  the 
discharge  of  the  broken  down  uterine  decidua,  and  even  the  estab- 
lishment of  lactation.     Sometimes  the  contractions  of  the  abdominal 


muscles,  produced  by  this  ineffective  labor,  have  been  so  strong  as  to 
cause  the  laceration  of  the  adventitious  cyst  surrounding  the  fcetus. 
aud  the  escape  of  blood  and  liquor  atnnii  into  the  abdominal  cavity, 
with  a  rapidly  fatal  result.  More  frequently  laceration  does  not 
occur,  and  the  spurious  labor  pains  continue  at  intervals,  until  the 
fcetus  dies,  possibly  from  pressure,  but  more  often  from  effusion  of 
blood  into  the  tissue  of  the  placenta,  and  consequent  asphyxia.  Occa- 
sionally the  fcetus  has  apparently  lived  a  considerable  time,  in  some 
cases  even  for  several  months,  after  the  natural  limit  of  pregnancy 
has  been  reached. 

Changes  after  the  Death  of  the  Fcetus.— It  is  nfter  the  death  of  the 
fcetus  that  the  dangers  of  alidorninal  pregnancy  generally  commence, 
and  they  are  numerous  and  various.  The  subsequent  changes  that 
occur  are  well  worthy  of  study.  Occasionally  the  fetus  has  been 
retained  for  a  length  of  time,  even  until  the  end  of  a  long  life,  with- 
out priKlneing  any  serious  discomfort,  and  in  many  cases  of  this  kintl 
several  normal  pregnancies  aud  deliveries  have  subsequently  taken 
place.  Even  when  the  extra- uterine  gestation  appears  to  be  tolcnitcd, 
and  has  remained  for  long  without  producing  any  bad  effects,  serious 
symptoms  may  be  suddenly  developed;  so  that  no  woman,  under 
such  circumstances,  can  be  considered  safe.  The  condition  of  these 
retained  fetuses  varies  much.  Most  commonly  the  liquor  amnii  is 
absorbed,  the  ftetns  shrinks  and  dies,  all  its  soft  structures  are  changed 
into  adipocerc,  and  the  bones  only  remain  unaltered.  Sometimes 
this  change  occurs  with  great  rapidity.     I  have  elsewhere1  recorded 
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a  case  of  extra-utcrioe  flotation  in  which  at  the  full  term  of  pregnancy 
the  fetus  was  alive,  and  the  woman  died  in  less  tliun  a  year  after 
wards.  On  post-mortem  the  foetus  was  found  entirely  transformed 
into  a  greasy  mass  of  adipoeere,  studded  with  foetal  bones,  in  which 
not  a  trace  of  any  of  the  soft  parts  could  be  detected.  On  the  oilier 
hand  the  foetus  may  remain  unchanged ;  in  the  Museum  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  there  is  one  which  was  retained  in  the  abdomen 
for  fifty -two  years,  und  which  was  found  to  be  as  fresh  and  unaltered 
as  a  new-born  child.  In  other  cases  the  sue  and  its  contents  atrophy 
and  shrink,  and  calcareous  matter  is  de- 
posited in  them,  bo  that  the  whole  be- 
comes converted  inlo  a  solid  mass  known 
as  a  Hfhopxdim  (Fig.  81).  The  cases, 
however,  in  which  the  retention  of  the 
foetus  gives  rise  to  no  mischief  are  quite 
exceptional.  Generally  the  foetus  putre- 
lies,  and  this  may  either  immediately 
cause  fatal  peritonitis  of  septicemia ;  or, 
as  more  commonly  happens,  secondary 
inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  sac. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  latter  the  sac 
opens  externally,  cither  directly  at  some 
point  'if  the  abdominal  walls,  or  indi- 
rectly through  the  vagina,  I  lie  bowels, 
or  even  the  bladder.  Through  the  aper- 
ture or  apertures  thus  formed  (for  there 
are  often  several  fistulous  openings),  pus, 
""".  |  and  the  bones   and  other  parts  of  the 
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this  may  go  on  for  months,  and  even 
years,  uulil  at  last,  if  the  patient's  strength  does  not  give  way,  the 
whole  contents  of  the  cyst,  arc  expelled,  and  recovery  takes  place. 
From  Various  statistical  observations  it  appears,  that  the  chances  of 
recovery  are  best,  when  the  cyst  opens  through  the  abdominal  walls, 
next  through  the  vagina  or  bladder,  and  that  the  fietus  is  discharged 
with  most  difficulty  and  danger  when  the  aperture  is  formed  into 
the  bowel.  At  the  best,  however,  the  process  is  long,  tedious,  and 
lull  ol  dangers;  and  the  patient  too  often  sinks,  during  the  attempt 
at  expulsion,  through  the  irritation  and  exhaustion  produced  by  the 
abundant  and  long-continued  discharge. 

Diagnosis. — The  dingnosis  of  abdominal  gestation  is  by  no  means 
so  easy  as  micht  be  thought,  and  the  most  experienced  practitioners 
have  been  mistaken  with  regard  to  it. 

The  most  characteristic  symptom,  although  this  is  not  so  common 
as  in  tubal  gestation,  is  metrorrhagia  combined  witli  the  general 
signs  of  pregnancy.  Very  severe  and  frequently  repeated  attacks 
of  abdominal  paiii  arc  rarclv  absent,  and  should  at  once  cause  sus- 
picion, especially  if  associated  with  hemorrhage.  They  are  supposed 
by  some  to  depend  on  intercurrent  attacks  .if  peritonitis,  by  which 
the  foetal  cyst  is  formed.     Parry  doubts  this  explanation,  and  attrib- 
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utes  them  partly  to  the  distension  of  the  cyst  by  the  growing  foetus, 
and  partly  to  pressure  on  the  surrounding  structures.  On  palpation 
the  form  of  the  abdomen  will  be  observed  to  difter  from  that  of  nor- 
mal pregnancy,  being  generally  more  developed  in  the  transverse 
direction,  and  the  rounded  outline  of  the  gravid  uterus  cannot  be 
detected.  Wheu  development  has  advanced  nearly  to  term,  the  ex- 
treme distinctness  with  which  the  foetal  limbs  can  be  felt  will  arouse 
suspicion.  Per  vaginam  the  os  and  cervix  will  be  felt  softened  as  in 
ordinary  pregnancy,  but  often  displaced  by  the  pressure  of  the  cyst, 
and  sometimes  fixed  by  peri-metritic  adhesions ;  either  of  these  signs 
is  of  great  diagnostic  value. 

By  bimanual  examination  it  may  be  possible  to  make  out  that  the 
uterus  is  not  greatly  enlarged,  and  that  it  is  distinctly  separate  from 
the  bulk  of  the  tumor;  these  facts,  if  recognized,  would  of  them- 
selves disprove  the  existence  of  uterine  gestation.  The  diagnosis,  if 
the  foetal  limbs  or  heart-sounds  could  be  detected,  would  be  cleared 
up  in  any  case  by  the  uterine  sounds,  which  would  show  that  the 
uterus  was  empty  and  only  slightly  elongated.  But  we  must  be  care- 
ful not  to  resort  to  this  test  unless  the  existence  of  uterine  gestation 
is  positively  disproved  by  other  means.  As,  however,  it  places  the 
diagnosis  beyond  a  doubt,  it  should  always  be  employed  whenever 
operative  procedure  is  in  contemplation.  Quite  recently  I  have  seen 
a  remarkable  case  which  illustrates  the  importance  of  this  rule.  The 
case  had  been  diagnosed  as  abdominal  pregnancy  by  no  less  than  six 
experienced  practitioners,  and  was  actually  on  the  operating  table  for 
the  performance  of  laparotomy.  As  a  precaution,  having  some  doubts 
of  the  diagnosis,  I  suggested  the  passage  of  the  sound,  which  entered 
into  a  gravid  uterus,  the  case  proving  to  be  one  of  small  ovarian 
tumor  jammed  down  into  Douglas's  space,  and  displacing  the  cervix 
forwards.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  precaution  its  true  nature  would 
certainly  not  have  been  detected. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  abdominal  gestation  will  always  be 
a  subject  of  anxious  consideration,  and  there  is  much  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  proper  course  to  pursue.  It  is  pretty  generallv 
admitted  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  adopt  any  active  measures  until 
the  full  term  of  development  is  reached.  Puncturing  the  cyst,  with 
the  view  of  destroying  the  feet  us  and  arresting  its  further  growth, 
has  been  practised,  but  there  are  good  grounds  for  rejecting  it,  for 
there  is  not  the  same  imminent  risk  of  death  from  rupture  of  the 
cyst  as  in  tubal  foetation;  and  even  if  the  destruction  of  the  foetus 
could  be  brought  at>out,  there  would  still  be  formidable  dangers  from 
subsequent  attempts  at  elimination,  or  from  internal  hemorrhage. 

Primary  Gaatrotomy. — When  the  full  period  has  arrived,  the  child 
being  still  alive,  as  proved  by  auscultation,  we  have  to  consider 
whether  it  may  not  be  advisable  to  perform  gastrotomy  before  the 
ftetus  perishes,  and  so  at  least  save  the  life  of  the  child.  There  are 
few  questions  of  greater  importance,  and  more  difficult  to  settle.  The 
tendency  of  medical  opinion  is  rather  in  favor  of  immediate  opera- 
tion, which  is  recommended  by  Velpeau,  Kiwisch,  Koeberld,  Scnroe- 
der,  and  many  other  writers,  whose  opinion  necessarily  carries  great 
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weight.  The  arguments  used  in  favor  of  immediate  operations  are 
that,  while  it  affords  a  probability  of  saving  the  child,  the  risks  to 
the  mother,  great  though  they  undoubtedly  are,  are  not  greater  than 
those  which  maybe  anticipated  by  delay.  If  we  put  off  interference 
the  cyst  may  rupture  during  the  ineffectual  efforts  at  labor,  and  death 
at  once  ensue ;  or,  if  this  does  not  take  place,  other  risks,  which  can 
never  be  foreseen,  are  always  in  store  for  the  patient.  She  may  sink 
from  peritonitis,  or  from  exhaustion,  consequent  on  the  efforts  at 
elimination,  which  in  the  majority  of  cases  are  sooner  or  later  set  up, 
so  that,  as  Barnes  properly  says,  "  the  patient's  life  may  be  said  to 
be  at  the  mercy  of  accidents,  of  which  we  have  no  sufficient  warn- 
ing." On  the  other  hand,  if  we  delay,  while  we  sacrifice  all  hope  of 
saving  the  child,  we  at  least  give  the  mother  the  chance  of  the  feta- 
tion remaining  quiescent  for  a  length  of  time,  as  certainly  not  infre- 
quently occurs.  Thus,  Campbell  collected  62  cases  of  ultimate  re- 
covery after  abdominal  gestation,  in  21  of  which  the  fetus  was 
retained  without  injury  for  a  number  of  years.  Then  there  is  the 
question  of  secondary  gastrotomy,  which  consists  in  operating  after 
the  death  of  the  fetus  when  urgent  symptoms  have  arisen,  a  course 
which  is  advocated  by  Mr.  Hutchinson.  In  favor  of  this  procedure 
it  is  urged,  that  by  delay  the  inflammation  taking  place  about  the 
cyst  will  have  greatly  increased  the  chance  of  adhesions  having 
formed  between  it  and  the  abdominal  parietes,  so  as  to  shut  off  its 
contents  from  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum.  The  more  effectually 
this  has  been  accomplished,  the  greater  are  the  patient's  chances  of 
recovery.  When  the  fetus  has  been  dead  for  some  time  the  vascu- 
larity of  the  cyst  will  also  be  lessened,  and  the  placental  circulation 
will  have  ceased,  so  that  the  danger  of  hemorrhage  will  be  much 
diminished. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  there  are  arguments  in  favor  of 
each  of  these  views.  The  results  of  the  primary  operation  are  far 
less  favorable  than  we  should  have,  d  priori,  supposed.  Since  the 
first  edition  of  this  work  appeared  the  subject  has  been  carefully 
studied  by  Dr.  Parry  in  his  exhaustive  treatise  on  Extra-Uterine 
Fcetation.  He  has  there  shown  that  when  the  case  is  left  until 
nature  has  shown  the  channel  through  which  elimination  is  to  be 
effected,  the  mortality  is  17.35  less  than  in  the  cases  in  which  the 
primary  operation  was  performed.  His  conclusion  is,  that  "the  pri- 
mary operation  cannot  be  too  forcibly  condemned.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  this  operation  adds  only  another  danger  to  a  life  already 
trembling  in  the  balance,  which  the  delusive  hope  of  saving  the  un- 
certain life  of  a  child  does  not  warrant  us  in  assuming."  It  is  only 
just  to  remember,  as  is  forcibly  pointed  out  by  Keller,  that  in  these 
days  of  advanced  abdominal  surgery  a  better  result  might  be  antici- 
pated than  when  gastrotomy  was  performed  in  the  haphazard  way 
which  was  usual  before  we  had  gained  experience  from  ovariotomy. 
No  doubt  minute  care  in  the  performance  of  the  operation,  a  due 
attention  to  its  details,  studiously  avoiding,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
passage  of  blood  and  the  contents  of  the  cyst  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  and  a  free  use  of  antiseptics  would  materially  lessen  its  peril. 
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This  conclusion  is  well  illustrated  in  a  recent  interesting  paper  by 
Thomas,  who  relates  three  successful  cases  of  laparotomy  in  abdomi- 
nal pregnancy.1 

Mode  of  performing  the  Operation. — The  operation,  then,  should  be 
performed  with  all  the  precaution  with  which  we  surround  ovari- 
otomy.    The  incision,  best  made  in  the  linea  alba,  should  not  be 
greater  than  is  necessary  to  extract  the  foetus,  and  may  be  lengthened 
as  occasion  requires.     It  has  been  suggested  that  should  the  head 
be  felt  presenting   above    the  vagina,   the   intervening  structures 
should  be  divided,  and  the  foetus  withdrawn  by  the  forceps.     This 
procedure  was  actually  adopted  with  success  in  1816,  by  Dr.  John 
King,  of  Edisto  Island,  South  Carolina.    If  there  are  no  adhesions  the 
walls  of  the  cyst  should  be  stitched  to  the  margin  of  the  incision,  so 
as  to  shut  it  off  as  completely  as  possible  from  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
This  has  been  specially  insisted  on  by  Braxton  Hicks,  and  should 
never  be  omitted.     The  special  risk  is  not  so  much  the  wounding  of 
the  peritoneum,  as  the  subsequent  entrance  of  septic  matter  from  the 
cyst  into  its  cavity.     Another  cardinal  rule,  both  in  primary  and 
secondary  gastrotomy,  is  to  make  no  attempt  to  remove  the  placenta. 
Its  attachments  are  generally  so  deep  seated  and  diftused,  that  any 
endeavor  to  separate  it  is  likely  to  be  attended  with  profuse  and  un- 
controllable hemorrhage,  or  with  serious  injury  to  the  structure  to 
which  it  is  attached.     Many  of  the  failures  after  operating  can  be 
traced  to  a  neglect  of  this  rule.     The  best  subsequent  course  to  pur- 
sue, after  removing  the  foetus  and  arresting  all  hemorrhage,  either 
by  ligature  or  the  actual  cautery,  is  to  sponge  out  the  cyst  as  gently 
as  possible,  and  then  to  bring  the  upper  part  of  the  wound  into  appo- 
sition with  sutures,  leaving  the  lower  open,  with  the  cord  protruding 
so  as  to  insure  an  outlet  for  the  escape  of  the  placenta  as  it  slips 
down.    The  subsequent  treatment  must  be  specially  directed  to  favor 
the  escape  of  the  discharge,  and  to  prevent  the  risk  of  septicaemia. 
These  objects  may  be  much  aided  by  injections  of  antiseptic  fluids, 
such  as  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  or  diluted  Condy's  fluid;  and  it 
would  perhaps  be  advisable  to   place  a  drainage  tube  in  the  lower 
angle  of  the  wound.     It  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  there  is  no 
operation  in  which  a  scrupulous  following  of  the  antiseptic  method, 
on  Mr.  Lister's  principles,  is  so  likely  to  be  useful. 

Treatment  when  the  Ftetus  is  Dead. — As  long  as  the  placenta  is  re- 
tained the  danger  is  necessarily  great,  and  it  may  be  many  days  or 
even  weeks  before  it  is  discharged.  When  once  this  is  affected  the 
sac  may  be  expected  to  contract,  and  eventually  to  close  entirely. 

When  the  foetus  is  dead,  or  when  we  have  determined  not  to  attempt 
primary  gastrotomy,  it  is  advisable  to  wait,  very  carefully  watching 
the  patient,  until  either  the  gravity  of  her  general  symptoms,  or  some 
positive  indication  of  the  channel  through  which  nature  is  about  to 
attempt  to  eliminate  the  foetus,  shows  us  that  the  time  for  action  has 
arrived.  If  there  be  distinct  bulging  of  the  cyst  in  the  vagina,  or  in 
the  retro- vaginal  cul-de-sac,  especially  if  an  opening  has  formed  there, 
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we  may  properly  content  ourselves  with  aiding  the  passage  of  the 
fcetus  through  the  channel  thus  indicated,  and  removing  the  parts 
that  present  piecemeal  as  they  come  within  reach,  cautiously  enlarg- 
ing the  aperture  if  necessary.  If  the  sac  have  opened  into  the  intes- 
tines, the  expulsion  of  the  fcetus  through  this  channel  is  so  tedious 
and  difficult,  the  exhaustion  attending  it  so  likely  to  prove  fatal,  and 
the  danger  from  decomposition  of  the  feet  us  through  passage  of  in- 
testinal gas  so  great,  that  it  would  probably  be  best  to  attempt  to 
remove  it  by  gastrotomy,  especially  if  it  is  only  recently  dead,  and 
the  greater  portion  is  still  retained. 

Mode  of  Performing  Secondary  Giistrotomy. — If  an  opening  forms 
at  the  abdominal  parietes,  or  if  the  symptoms  determine  us  to  resort 
to  secondary  gastrotomy  before  this  occurs,  the  operation  must  be 
performed  in  the  same  way,  and  with  the  same  precautions,  as  primary 
gastrotomy.  Here,  as  before,  the  safety  of  1  he  operation  must  greatly 
depend  on  the  amount  nnd  firmness  of  the  adhesions;  for  if  the  evst 
be  not  completely  shut  off  from  the  peritoneal  cavity,  the  risks  of  the 
operation  will  be  little  less  than  those  of  primary  gastrotomy.  It 
would  obviously  materially  influence  our  decision  and  prognosis  if 
wc  could  determine  this  point  before  operating.  Unfortunately  it  is 
impossible,  as  the  experience  of  ovariotomists  proves,  to  ascertain 
the  existence  of  adhesions  with  any  certainty.  If,  however,  we  find 
that  the  abdominal  parietes  do  not  move  freely  over  the  cyst,  and  if 
the  umbilicus  be  depressed  and  immovable,  the  presumption  is  that 
considerable  adhesions  exist.  If  they  are  found  not  to  be  present, 
the  cyst  walls  should  lie  stitched  to  the  margin  of  the  incision,  in  the 
manner  already  indicated,  before  the  contents  are  removed. 

If  the  fcetus  has  been  long  dead,  and  its  tissues  greatly  altered,  its 
removal  may  be  a  matter  of  difficulty.  In  the  case  under  my  own 
care,  already  alluded  to,  the  foetal  structures  formed  a  sticky  mass 
of  such  a  nature,  that  I  believe  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
empty  the  cyst  had  an  operation  been  attempted.  This  possibility 
would  be,  to  some  extent,  a  further  argument  in  favor  of  the  primary 
operation. 

Qpcniny  of  f'n"'  ''.'/  Caustics. — The  importance  of  adhesion  has  led 
some  practitioners  In  recommend  the  opening  of  the  cyst  by  notassa 
fnsa  or  some  other  caustic,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  set  up  adhesive 
inflammation  around  the  apertures  thus  formed.  Several  successful 
operations  by  this  method  are  recorded,  and  it  would  be  worth 
trying,  should  the  extreme  mobility  of  the  cyst  lead  us  to  suspect 
that  no  adhesions  existed.  If  we  loive  to  deal  with  a  case  in  which 
fistulous  openings  leading  to  the  cyst  have  already  formed,  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  advisable  In  dilute  the  apertures  already  existing,  rather 
than  make  a  fresh  incision  ;  but,  in  determining  this  point,  the  sur- 
geon will  naturally  be  guided  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  the 
character  and  direction  of  the  fistulous  openings. 

General  Treatment. — It  J3  almost  needless  to  say  anything  of 
general  treatment  in  these  trying  eases;  but  I  he  administration  of 
opiates  to  allay  the  sufferings  of  the  patient,  and   the  endeavor  to 
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support  the  severely  taxed  vital  energies  by  appropriate  food  and 
medication,  will  form  a  most  important  part  of  the  management. 

Gestation  in  a  Bi-lobed  Uterus. — A  few  words  may  be  said  as  to 
gestation  in  the  rudimentary  horn  of  a  bi-lobed  uterus,  to  which 
considerable  attention  has  of  late  years  been  directed  by  the  writings 
of  Kussmaul  and  others.  It  appears  certain  that  many  cases  of 
supposed  tubal  gestation  are  really  to  be  referred  to  this  category. 
Although  such  cases  are  of  interest  pathologically,  they  scarcely  re- 
quire much  discussion  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  inasmuch  as 
their  history  is  pretty  nearly  identical  with  that  of  tubal  pregnancy. 
The  rudimentary  horn  is  distended  by  the  enlarging  ovum,  and  after 
a  time,  when  further  distension  is  impossible,  laceration  takes  place. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  the  13  cases  collected  by  Kussmaul  termi- 
nated in  this  way;  and  even  on  post-mortem  examination  it  it?  often 
extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  them  from  tubal  pregnancies.  The 
best  way  of  doing  is  probably  by  observing  the  relations  of  the 
round  ligaments  to  the  tumor,  for,  if  the  gestation  be  tubal,  they  will 
be  found  attached  to  the  uterus  on  the  inner  or  uterine  side  of  the 
cyst;  whereas,  if  the  pregnancy  be  in  a  rudimentary  horn  of  the 
uterus,  they  will  be  pushed  outwards  and  be  external  to  the  sac.  In 
the  latter  case,  moreover,  the  sac  will  be  probably  found  to  contain 
a  true  decidua,  which  is  not  the  case  in  tubal  pregnancy.     The  only 

Eoint  in  which  they  differ  is  that  in  cornual  pregnancy  rupture  may 
e  delayed  to  a  somewhat  later  period  than  in  tubal,  on  account  of 
the  greater  distensibility  of  the  supplementary  horn. 

Missed  Labor. — The  term  "  missed  labor'''  is  applied  to  an  exceed- 
ingly rare  class  of  cases  in  which,  at  the  full  period  of  pregnancy,  labor 
lias  either  not  come  on  at  all,  or,  having  commenced,  the  pains  have 
subsequently  passed  oft*  and  the  foetus  is  retained  in  utero  for  a  very 
considerable  length  of  time.  Under  such  circumstances  it  has  usually 
happened  that  the  membranes  have  ruptured  at  or  about  the  proper 
term,  and  the  access  of  air  to  the  foetus  in  utero  has  been  followed 
by  decomposition.  A  putrid  and  offensive  discharge  has  then  com- 
menced, and  eventually  portions  of  the  disintegrating  foetus  have 
been  expelled  per  vaginam.  This  discharge  may  go  on  until  the  en- 
tire foetus  is  gradually  thrown  off;  or,  more  frequently,  the  patient 
dies  from  septicemia,  or  other  secondary  result  of  the  presence  of  the 
decomposing  mass  in  utero. 

Thus  McClintock  relates  one  case,1  in  which  symptoms  of  labor 
came  on  in  a  woman,  45  years  of  age,  at  the  expected  period  of  de- 
livery, but  passed  off  without  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus.  For  a 
period  of  sixty-seven  weeks  a  highly  offensive  discharge  came  away, 
with  some  few  bones,  and  she  eventually  died  with  symptoms  of 
pyiemia.  lie  also  cites  another  case  in  which  the  patient  died  in  the 
same  way,  after  the  foetus  had  been  retained  for  eleven  years. 

[Two  very  remarkable  cases  have  occurred  in  the  United  States, 
which  are  especially  worthy  of  note  as  the  women  became  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Cuesarean  section.     The  iirst2  occurred  in  a  mulatto  of  25, 
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tlic  mother  of  three  or  four  children,  a  native  of  Virginia,  who  car- 
ried her  feotus  two  years,  and  was  in  hibor  at  intervals  during  fifteen 
months.  She  was  affected  with  occlusion  of  the  cervix,  and  had  a 
calcareous  incrustation  over  and  around  the  internal  os.  Qastro-hya- 
terotomy  was  performed  in  1S'28  and  a  putrid  foetus  removed.  The 
woman  was  doing  well  until  the  middle  of  the  second  week  when  she 
was  seized  with  peritonitis  after  a  meal  of  meat  and  eider. 

Tlie  -second1  woman  was  black,  ret.  33  ;  mother  of  one  child  :  car- 
ried her  foetus  three  and  a  hulf  years  ;  had  a  partial  rupture  of  the 
uterus  at  four  months  and  nearly  died;  was  in  labor  a  tterm,  but 
ftutus  did  not  descend  ;  pains  at  intervals  for  a  month;  an  abscess 
opened  near  umbilicus  in  about  twenty  months;  Ca-sarean  section  in 
IStiO,  in  Louisiana;  abdominal  cavity  not  opened:  fcetns  putrid; 
one  foot  and  hand  found  secured  by  bands  in  a  pouch  on  the  left  side 
of  the  uterus ;  woman  recovered.  She  had  been  attended  in  her  labor 
by  a  midwife. — Kd.] 

Ulceration  of  the  Uterine  Walls. — Sometimes,  when  the  fcetus  has 
been  retained  for  a  length  of  time,  a  farther  source  of  danger  baa 


been  added  by  ulceration  or  destruction  of  the  uterine  walls,  proba- 
bly iti  e<inse'-| nonce  of  an  inofi'ectual  attempt  at  its  elimination.  This 
occurred  in  Dr.  Oldham's  cuse  (Fig.  *'l),  in  which  the  contained  muss 
is  said  to  have  nearly  worn  through   the  anterior  wall  of  tlie  uterus; 
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and  also  in  one  reported  by  Sir  James  Simpson,1  in  which  a  patient 
died  three  months  after  term,  the  foetus  having  undergone  fatty  meta- 
morphosis, an  opening  the  size  of  half-a-crown  having  formed  between 
the  transverse  colon  and  the  uterine  cavity.  It  is  also  stated  that 
44  the  uterine  walls  were  as  thin  as  parchment." 

In  some  few  cases,  however,  probably  when  the  entrance  of  air 
has  been  prevented,  the  fuetus  has  been  retained  for  a  length  of  time 
without  decomposing,  and  without  giving  rise  to  any  troublesome 
symptoms.  Such  a  case  is  reported  by  Dr.  Cheston,2  in  which  the 
foetus  remained  in  utero  for  fifty-two  years. 

Its  Causes. — The  causes  of  this  strange  occurrence  are  altogether 
unknown.  Generally  the  fuetus  seems  to  have  died  some  time  before 
the  proper  term  for  labor,  and  this  may  have  influenced  the  character 
of  the  pains.  It  is  probably  also  most  apt  to  occur  in  women  of 
feeble  and  inert  habit  of  body,  possibly  where  there  was  some  obsta- 
cle to  the  dilatation  of  the  cervix,  which  the  pains  were  unable  to 
overcome.  Barnes  suggests3  that  some  presumed  examples  of  missed 
labor  "  were  really  cases  of  interstitial  gestation,  or  gestation  in  one 
horn  of  a  two-homed  uterus."  Iu  several  of  the  cases,  however,  the 
details  of  the  post-mortem  examination  are  too  minute  to  admit  of 
the  possibility  of  mistake  having  been  made. 

Muller,  of  Nancy,  has  recently  attempted  to  prove,  by  a  critical 
examination  of  published  cases,  that  most  examples  of  so-called 
"mixed  labor"  were  in  reality  cases  of  extra-uterine  fcetation,  in 
which  an  ineffectual  attempt  at  parturition  took  place,  the  foetus 
being  subsequently  retained. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  dangers  arising 
from  this  state  are  very  considerable,  and  when  once  the  full  term 
has  passed  beyond  doubt,  especially  if  the  presence  of  an  offensive 
discharge  shows  that  decomposition  of  the  foetus  has  commenced,  it 
would  be  proper  practice  to  empty  the  uterus  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  necessary  precaution,  however,  is  not  to  decide  too  quickly  that 
the  term  has  really  passed ;  and,  therefore,  we  must  either  allow 
sufficient  time  to  elapse  to  make  it  quite  certain  that  the  case  really 
falls  under  this  category,  or  have  unequivocal  signs  of  the  death  of 
the  fuetus,  and  injury  to  the  mother's  health.  If  we  had  to  deal  with 
the  case  before  any  extensive  decomposition  of  the  fuetus  had  occur- 
red, we  probably  should  find  little  difficulty  in  its  management,  for 
the  proper  course  then  would  be  to  dilate  the  cervix  with  the  fluid 
dilators,  and  remove  the  foetus  by  turning;  or,  before  doing  so,  we 
might  endeavor  to  excite  uterine  action  by  pressure  and  ergot.  If 
the  case  did  not  come  under  observation  until  disintegration  of  the 
fetus  had  begun,  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  deal  with.  If  the 
fetus  had  become  so  much  broken  up  that  it  was  being  discharged 
in  pieces,  Dr.  McClintock  says  that  "  in  regard  to  treatment,  our 
measures  should  consist  mainly  of  palliatives,  viz.,  rest  and  hip-baths 
to  subdue  uterine  irritation;   vaginal  injections  to  secure  cleanliness 
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and  prevent  excoriation ;  occasional  digital  examination,  so  as  to  de- 
tect any  fragments  of  bone  that  might  be  presenting  at  the  os,  and  to 
assist  in  removing  them.  These  are  plain  rational  measures,  and 
beyond  them  we  shall  scarcely,  perhaps,  be  justified  in  venturing. 
Nevertheless,  under  certain  circumstances,  I  would  not  hesitate  to 
dilate  the  cervical  canal  so  as  to  permit  of  examining  the  interior  of 
the  womb,  and  of  extracting  any  fragments  of  bone  that  may  be 
easily  accessible  ;  but  unless  they  could  thus  be  easily  reached  and 
removed,  the  safer  course  would  be  to  defer,  for  the  present,  interfer- 
ing with  them.1 

It  may  be  doubted,  I  think,  whether,  considering  the  serious 
results  which  are  known  to  have  followed  so  many  cases,  it  would 
not,  on  the  whole,  be  safer  to  make  at  least  one  decided  effort,  under 
chloroform,  to  remove  as  much  as  possible  of  the  putrefying  uterine 
contents,  after  the  os  has  been  fully  dilated.  Such  a  procedure  would 
be  less  irritating  than  frequently  repeated  endeavors  to  pick  away 
detached  portions  of  the  foetus,  as  they  present  at  the  os  uteri. 
When  once  the  os  is  dilated,  antiseptic  intra-uterine  injections,  as 
of  diluted  Condy's  fluid,  might  safely  and  advantageously  be  used. 
Unquestionably,  it  would  be  better  practice  to  interfere  and  empty 
the  uterus  as  soon  as  we  are  quite  satisfied  of  the  nature  of  the  case, 
rather  than  to  delay,  until  the  foetus  has  been  disintegrated. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

DISEASES  OF  PREGNANCY. 

Tite  diseases  of  pregnancy  form  a  subject  so  extensive  that  they 
might  well  of  themselves  furnish  ample  material  for  a  separate 
treatise.  The  pregnant  woman  is,  of  course,  liable  to  the  same 
diseases  as  the  non-pregnant ;  but  it  is  only  necessary  to  allude  to 
those  whose  course  and  e  fleets  are  essentially  modi  lied  by  the  exist- 
ence  of  pregnancy,  which  have  some  peculiar  e fleet  on  the  patient 
in  consequence  of  her  condition.  There  are,  moreover,  many  dis- 
orders which  can  be  distinctly  traced  to  the  existence  of  pregnancy. 
Some  of  them  are  the  direct  results  of  the  sympathetic  irritations 
which  are  then  so  commonly  observed  ;  and,  of  these,  several  are 
only  exaggerations  of  irritations  which  may  be  said  to  be  normal 
accompaniments  of  gestation.  These  functional  derangements  may 
be  classed  under  the  head  of  neuroses,  and  they  arc  sometimes  so 
slight  as  merely  to  cause  temporary  inconvenience,  at  others  so  grave 
as  seriously  to  imperil  the  life  of  the  patient.      Another  class  of 

1  Dublin  Quart.  Journ.,  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  314. 
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occasionally  has  a  very  marked  and  beneficial  effect  in  checking 
vomiting ;  opiates  in  various  forms — which  sometimes  prove  useful, 
more  often  not — may  be  administered  either  by  the  mouth  or  in  pills 
containing  from  half  a  grain  to  a  grain  of  opium,  or  in  small  doses 
of  the  Solution  of  the  bimeconate  of  morphia  or  of  Battley's  sedative, 
solution,  or  subcutaneously,  a  mode  of  administration  which  is  much 
more  often  successful.  If  there  is  much  tenderness  about  the  epigas- 
trium, one  or  two  leeches  may  be  advantageously  applied,  or  one- 
third  of  a  grain  of  morphia  may  be  sprinkled  on  the  surface  of  a 
small  blister,  or  cloths  saturated  in  laudanum  may  be  kept  over  the 
pit  of  the  stomach.  The  administration  per  rectum  of  twenty  grains 
of  chloral,  combined  with  the  same  amount  of  bromide  of  potassium, 
in  a  small  enema,  is  said  to  be  very  useful.  In  many  cases  I  have 
found  that  the  application  of  a  spinal  ice-bag  to  the  cervical  vertebrae, 
in  the  manner  recommended  by  Dr.  Chapman,  has  checked  the  vom- 
iting when  all  drugs  have  failed.  The  ice  may  be  placed  in  one  of 
Chapman's  spinal  ice-bags,  and  applied  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour, 
twice  or  three  times  a  day.  It  invariably  produces  a  comforting 
sensation  of  warmth,  which  is  always  agreeable  to  the  patient.  Ice 
may  be  given  to  suck  ad  libitum,  and  is  very  useful ;  while,  if  there 
be  much  exhaustion,  small  quantities  of  iced  champagne  may  also 
be  given  from  time  to  time. 

Local  Treatment. — Inasmuch  as  the  vomiting  unquestionably  has 
its  origin  in  the  uterus,  it  is  only  natural  that  practitioners  should 
endeavor  to  check  it  by  remedies  calculated  to  relieve  the  irritability 
of  that  organ.  Thus  morphia  in  the  form  of  pessaries  per  vaginam, 
or  belladonna  applied  to  the  cervix,  has  been  recommended,  and — 
the  former  especially — are  often  of  undoubted  service.  A  pessary 
containing  one-third  to  half  a  grain  of  morphia  may  be  introduced 
night  and  morning,  without  interfering  with  other  methods  of  treat- 
ment. Dr.  Henry  Bonnet  directs  especial  attention  to  the  cervix, 
which,  he  says,  is  almost  always  congested  and  inllamed,  and  covered 
with  granular  erosions.  This  condition  he  recommends  to  be  treated 
by  the  application  of  nitrate  of  silver  through  the  speculum.  Dr. 
Clay,  of  Manchester,  corroborates  this  view,  and  strongly  advocates, 
especially  when  vomiting  continues  in  the  latter  months,  that  one  or 
two  leeches  should  be  applied  to  the  cervix.  Exception  may  fairly 
be  taken  to  both  these  methods  of  treatment  as  being  somewhat 
hazardous,  unless  other  means  have  been  tried  and  failed.  I  have 
little  doubt,  however,  that,  in  many  cases,  a  state  of  uterine  con- 
gestion is  an  important  factor  in  keeping  up  the  unduly  irritable 
condition  of  the  uterine  fibres,  and  an  endeavor  should  always  be 
made  to  lessen  it  by  insisting  on  absolute  rest  in  the  recumbent  pos- 
ture. Of  the  importance  of  this  precaution  in  obstinate  cases  there 
can  be  no  question.  Dr.  Chapman,  of  Norwich,  strongly  recommends 
dilation  of  the  cervix  by  the  finger,  and  states  that  he  has  found  it 
very  serviceable  in  checking  nausea.  It  is  obvious  that  this  treat- 
*  ment  must  be  adopted  with  great  caution,  as,  roughly  performed,  it 
might  lead  to  the  production  of  abortion.  Dr.  Hewitt's  views  as  to 
the  dependence  of  sickness  on  flexions  of  the  uterus  have  already 
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been  adverted  to,  and  reasons  have  been  given  for  doubting  the 
general  correctness  of  his  theory.  It  is  quite  likely,  however,  that 
well-marked  displacements  of  the  uterus,  either  forwards  or  back- 
wards, may  serve  to  intensify  the  irritability  of  the  organ.  Cazeaux 
mentions  an  obstinate  case  immediately  cured  by  replacing  a  retro- 
verted  uterus.  A  careful  vaginal  examination  should,  therefore,  be 
instituted  in  all  intractable  cases,  and  if  distinct  displacement  be  de- 
tected, an  endeavor  should  be  made  to  support  the  uterus  in  its 
normal  axis.     If  retroverted,  a  Hodge's  pessary  may  be  safely  em- 

floyed ;  if  antevertcd,  a  small  air-ball  pessary,  as  recommended  by 
Iewitt,  should  be  inserted.  I  believe,  however,  that  such  displace- 
ments are  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  in  cases  of  severe  sick- 
ness. 

The  importance  of  promoting  nutrition  by  every  means  in  our 
power  should  always  be  borne  in  mind.  The  effervescing  koumiss, 
which  can  now  be  readily  obtained,  I  have  found  of  great  value,  as 
it  can  often  be  retained  when  all  other  aliment  is  rejected.  The  ex- 
haustion produced  by  want  of  food  soon  increases  the  irritable  state 
of  the  nervous  system,  and,  if  the  stomach  will  not  retain  anything, 
we  can  only  combat  it  by  occasional  nutrient  enemata  of  strong  beef 
tea,  yolk  of  ag<^  and  the  like. 

The  production  of  Artificial  Ahorlicm. — Finally,  in  the  worst  class 
of  cases,  when  all  treatment  has  failed,  and  when  the  patient  has 
fallen  into  the  condition  of  extreme  prostration  already  described,  we 
may  be  driven  to  consider  the  necessity  of  producing  abortion.  For- 
tunately cases  justifying  this  extreme  resource  are  of  great  rarity, 
but  nevertheless  there  is  abundant  evidence  that,  everv  now  and  then 
women  do  die  from  uncontrollable  vomiting,  whose  lives  might  have 
been  saved  had  the  pregnancy  been  brought  to  an  end.  The  value 
of  artificial  abortion  has  been  abundantly  proved.  Indeed,  it  is  re- 
markable how  rapidly  the  serious  symptoms  disappear  when  the 
uterus  is  emptied,  and  the  tension  of  the  uterine  fibres  lessened.  It 
has  fortunitcly  but  rarely  fallen   to  mv  lot  to  have  to  perform  this 

V  ft  *'  I 

operation  for  intractable  vomiting.  In  one  such  ease  the  patient  was 
reduced  to  a  state  of  the  utmost  prostration,  having  kept  hardly  any 
food  on  her  stomach  for  manv  week.-*,  and  when  I  first  saw  her  she 
was  lying  in  a  state  of  low  muttering  delirium.  Within  a  few  hours 
after  abortion  was  induced  all  the  threatening  symptoms  had  disap- 
peared, the  vomitinir  had  entirely  ceased,  and  she  was  next  (lav  able 
to  retain  and  absorb  all  that  was  given  to  her.  The  value  of  the 
operation,  therefore,  I  believe  to  be  undoubted.  Where  it  has  failed, 
it  seems  to  have  been  on  account  of  undue  delay.  Owinc  to  the 
natural  repugnance  which  all  must  feel  towards  this  plan,  it  has  gene- 
rally been  postponed  until  the  patient  has  been  too  exhausted  to  rally. 
If,  therefore,  it  is  done  at  all,  it  should  be  before  prostration  has  ad- 
vanced so  fir  as  to  render  the  operation  useless.  In  these  eases  the 
obvious  indication  is  to  lessen  the  tension  of  the  uterus  at  once,  and 
therefore  the  membranes  should  be  punctured  by  the  uterine  sound, 
so  as  to  let  the  liquor  amnii  drain  away,  and  this  may  of  itself  be 
sufficient  to  accomplish  the  desired  effect.     It  is  almost  needless  to 
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add,  that  no  one  would  be  justified  in  resorting  to  this  expedient 
without  having  his  opinion  ibrtilied  by  consultation  with  a  lellow- 

practitioner. 

Other  disonlers  of  the  dujestive  system  may  give  rise  to  considerable 
discomfort  but  not  to  the  serious  peril  attending  obstinate  vomiting. 
Amon<*st  them  are  loss  of  appetite,  acidity  and  heartburn,  flatulent 
distension  and  sometimes  a  capricious  appetite,  which  assumes  the 
form  of  longing  for  strange  and  even  disgusting  articles  of  diet.  As- 
sociated with  these  conditions  there  is  generally  derangement  of  the 
whole  intestinal  tract,  indicated  by  furred  tongue  and  sluggish  bowels, 
and  they  are  best  treated  by  remedies  calculated  to  restore  a  healthy 
condition  of  the  digestive  organs,  such  as  a  light  easily  digested  diet, 
mineral  acids,  vegetable  bitters,  occasional  aperients,  bismuth  and 
soda,  and  pepsine.  The  indications  for  treatment  are  not  different 
from  those  which  accompany  the  same  symptoms  in  the  non-pregnant 
stale. 

Diarrhoea  is  an  occasional  accompaniment  of  pregnancy,  often  de- 
pending on  errors  of  diet.  When  excessive  and  continuous  it  has  a 
decided  tendency  to  induce  uterine  contractions,  and  I  have  frequently 
observed  premature  labor  to  follow  a  sharp  attack  of  diarrhoea.  It 
should,  therefore,  not  b3  neglected ;  and,  if  at  all  excessive,  should 
be  checked  by  the  usual  moans,  such  as  chalk  mixture  with  aromatic 
confection,  and  small  doses  of  laudanum  or  chlorodyne.  The  possi- 
bility of  apparent  diarrhoea  being  associated  with  actual  constipation, 
the  fluid  matter  finding  its  way  past  the  solid  materials  blocking  up 
the  intestines,  should  be  borne  in  mind. 

Constipation  is  much  more  common,  and  is  indeed  a  very  general 
accompaniment  of  pregnancy,  even  in  women  who  do  not  sutler  from 
it  at  other  time3.     It  partly  depends  on  the  mechanical  interference 
of  the  gravid  uterus  with  the  proper  movements  of  the  intestines, 
and  partly  on  defective  innervation  of  the  bowels  resulting  from  the 
altered  state  of  the  blood.     The  first  indication  will  be  to  remedy 
this  defect  by  appropriate  diet,  such  as  fresh  fruits,  brown  bread,  oat- 
maal  porridge*  etc.    Some  medicinal  treatment  will  also  be  necessary, 
and,  in  selecting  the  drugs  to  be  used,  care  should  be  taken  to  choose 
such  as  are  mild  and  unirritating  in  their  action,  and  tend  to  improve 
the  tone  of  the   muscular  coats  of  the  intestine.     A  small  quantity 
of  aperient  mineral  water  in  the  early  morning,  such  as  the  Ilunyadi, 
Freaerickshalle,  or  Pullna  water,  often  answers  very  well ;  or  an  oc- 
casional dose  of  the  confection  of  sulphur;  or  a  pill  containing  three 
or  four  grains  of  the  extract  of  coloeynth,  with  a  quarter  of  a  grain 
of  the  extract  of  nux  vomica,  and  a  grain  of  extract  of  hyoscyamus 
at  bedtime;  or  a  teaspoonful  of  the  compound  liquorice  powder  in 
milk  at  bedtime.     Constipation  is  also  sometimes  effectually  com- 
bated by  administering,  twice  daily,  a  pill  containing  a  couple  of 
grains  of  the  inspissated  ox-gall,  with  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  extract 
of  belladonna.    Enemata  of  soap  and  water  are  often  verv  useful,  and 
have  the  advantage  of  not  disturbing  the  digestion.     In  the  latter 
months  of  pregnancy,  especially  in  the  few  weeks  preceding  delivery 
the  irritatiou  produced  by  the  collection  of  hardened  feces  in  the 
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bowel  is  a  not  infrequent  cause  of  the  annoying  false  pains  which  then 
so  commonly  trouble  the  patient.  In  order  to  relieve  them,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  empty  the  bowels  thoroughly  by  an  aperient,  such  as  a 
good  dose  of  castor  oil,  to  which  fifteen  or  twenty  minims  of  laudanum 
may  be  advantageously  added.  Should  the  rectum  become  loaded 
with  scybalous  masses,  it  may  be  necessary  to  break  down  and  re- 
move tiiem  by  mechanical  means,  provided  we  are  unable  to  eftect 
this  by  copious  enemata. 

Ha i nor r I  10 ids. — The  loaded  state  of  the  rectum  so  common  in  preg- 
nancy, combined  with  the  mechanical  eftect  of  the  pressure  of  the 
gravid  uterus  on  the  hemorrhoidal  veins,  often  produces  very  trou- 
blesome symptoms  from  piles.  In  such  cases  a  regular  and  gentle 
evacuation  of  the  bowels  should  be  secured  daily,  so  as  to  lessen  as 
much  as  possible  the  congestion  of  the  veins.  Any  of  the  aperients 
already  mentioned,  especially  the  sulphur  electuary,  may  be  used. 
Dr.  Fordyce  Barker1  insists  that,  contrary  to  the  usual  impression, 
one  of  the  best  remedies  for  this  purpose  is  a  pill  containing  a  grain 
or  a  grain  and  a  half  of  powdered  aloes,  with  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of 
extract  of  mix  vomica,  and  that  castor  oil  is  distinctly  prejudicial, 
and  apt  to  increase  the  symptoms.  I  have  certainly  found  it  answer 
well  in  several  cases.  When  the  piles  are  tender  and  swollen,  they 
should  be  freely  covered  with  an  ointment  consisting  of  four  grains 
of  muriate  of  morphia  to  an  ounce  of  simple  ointment,  or  with  the 
Ung.  Gal  he  c.  opio  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  ;  and,  if  protruded,  an  at- 
tempt should  be  made  to  push  them  gently  above  the  sphincter,  by 
which  thev  are  often  undulv  constricted.  Relief  mav  also  be  ob- 
tained  by  frequent  hot  fomentations,  and  sometimes,  when  the  piles 
are  much  swollen,  it  will  be  found  useful  to  puncture  them,  so  as  to 
lessen  the  congestion,  before  any  attempt  at  reduction  is  made. 

Ptt/ah'srn. — A  profuse  discharge  from  the  salivary  glands  is  an 
occasional  distressing  accompaniment  of  pregnancy.  It  is  generally 
confined  to  the  early  months,  but  it  occasionally  continues  during  the 
whole  period  of  gestation,  and  resists  all  treatment,  only  ceasing 
when  delivery  is  over.  Under  such  cii*cu instances  the  discharge  of 
saliva  is  sometimes  enormous,  amounting  to  several  quarts  a  day, 
and  the  distress  and  annoyance  to  the  patient  are  very  great.  In  one 
case  under  my  care  the  saliva  poured  from  the  mouth  all  day  long, 
and  for  several  months  the  patient  sat  with  a  basin  constantly  by  her 
side,  incessantly  emptying  her  mouth,  until  she  was  reduced  to  a 
condition  giving  rise  to  really  serious  anxiety.  This  profuse  saliva- 
tion  is,  no  doubt,  a  purely  nervous  disorder,  and  not  readily  con- 
trolled bv  remedies.  Astringent  gargles,  containing  tannin  and 
chlorate  of  potass,  frequent  sucking  of  ice,  or  of  tannin  lozenges,  in- 
halation of  turpentine  and  creasote,  counter-irritation  over  the  sali- 
vary glands  by  blisters  or  iodine,  the  bromides,  opium  internally, 
may  all  be  tried  in  turn,  but  none  of  them  can  be  depended  on  with 
any  degree  of  confidence. 

Toothache  and  Caries  of  the  Teeth. — Severe  dental  neuralgia  is  also 
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a  frequent  accompaniment  of  pregnancy,  especially  in  the  early 
months.  When  purely  neuralgic,  quinine  in  tolerably  large  doses  is 
the  best  remedy  at  our  disposal ;  but  not  infrequently,  it  depends  on 
actual  caries  of  the  teeth,  and  attention  should  always  be  paid  to  the 
condition  of  the  teeth,  when  facial  neuralgia  exists.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  pregnancy  predisposes  to  caries,  and  the  observation  of 
this  fact  has  given  rise  to  the  old  proverb,  ufor  every  child  a  tooth." 
Mr.  Oakley  Coles,  in  an  interesting  paper1  on  the  condition  of  the 
mouth  and  teeth  during  pregnancy,  refers  the  prevalence  of  caries  to 
the  coexistence  of  acid  dyspepsia,  causing  acidity  of  the  oral  secre- 
tions. There  is  much  unreasonable  dread  amongst  practitioners  as 
to  interfering  with  the  teeth  during  pregnancy,  and  some  recommend 
that  all  operations,  even  stopping,  should  be  postponed  until  after 
delivery.  It  seems  to  me  certain  that  the  suffering  of  severe  tooth- 
ache is  likely  to  give  rise  to  far  more  severe  irritation  than  the  opera- 
tion required  for  its  relief,  and  I  have  frequently  seen  badly  decayed 
teeth  extracted  during  pregnancy,  and  with  only  a  beneficial  result. 

Affections  of  the  l&spiratory  Oryans. — Amongst  the  derangements 
of  the  respiratory  organs,  one  of  the  most  common  is  spasmodic 
cough,  which  is  often  excessively  troublesome.  Like  many  other  of 
the  sympathetic  derangements  accompanying  gestation,  it  is  purely 
nervous  in  character,  and  is  unaccompanied  by  elevated  temperature, 
quickened  pulse,  or  any  distinct  auscultatory  phenomena.  In  char- 
acter it  is  not  unlike  whooping-cough.  The  treatment  must  obviously 
be  guided  by  the  character  of  the  cough.  Expectorants  are  not  likely 
to  be  of  service,  while  benefit  may  be  derived  from  some  of  the  anti- 
spasmodic class  of  drugs,  such  as  belladonna,  hydrocyanic  acid,  opi- 
ates, or  bromide  of  potassium.  Such  remedies  may  be  tried  in  suc- 
cession, but  will  often  be  found  to  be  of  little  value  in  arresting  the 
cough.  Dyspnoea  may  also  be  nervous  in  character,  and  sometimes 
symptoms,  not  unlike  those  of  spasmodic  asthma,  are  produced. 
Like  the  other  sympathetic  disorders,  it,  as  well  as  nervous  cough, 
is  most  frequently  observed  during  the  early  months.  There  is  an- 
other form  of  dyspnoea,  not  uncommonly  met  with,  which  is  the  me- 
chanical result  of  the  interference  with  the  action  of  the  diaphragm 
and  lungs  by  the  pressure  of  the  enlarged  uterus.  Hence  this  is 
most  generally  troublesome  in  the  latter  months,  and  continues  unre- 
lieved until  delivery,  or  until  the  sinking  of  the  uterine  tumor  which 
immediately  precedes  it.  Beyond  taking  care  that  the  pressure  is 
not  increased  bv  tight  lacing  or  injudicious  arrangement  of  the 
clothes,  there  is  little  that  can  be  done  to  relieve  this  form  of  breath- 
lessness. 

[In  some  instances,  the  difficulty  of  respiration  is  particularly  dis- 
tressing when  the  patient  attempts  to  lie  down  in  bed;  and  sleep  is 
rendered  broken  and  nn refreshing.  In  such  cases  two  points  are 
indicated:  we  must  elevate  the  chest,  and  at  the  same  time  relieve 
the  tension  of  the  abdomen.  This  is  best  accomplished  by  the  use 
of  an  inclined  plane,  in  the  form  of  a  wide  board  padded  with  pillows, 

1  Trang.  of  the  Odontological  Society. 
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resting  on  the  head  and  middle  of  the  bed  at  its  two  ends.  The 
patient  is  to  rest  her  back  upon  this,  in  a  half- reclining  position, 
and  have  her  knees  elevated  with  a  pillow  under  them,  on  which 
she  virtually,  as  it  were,  sits.  This  I  have  found  to  give  great 
relief,  especially  to  primiparse,  who  are  apt  to  suffer  from  diaphragm- 
atic pressure  and  abdominal  resistance.  Inunction  of  the  abdomen 
will  also  be  found  of  value. — Ed.] 

Palpitation,  like  dyspnoea,  may  be  due  either  to  sympathetic  dis- 
turbance, or  to  mechanical  interference  with  the  proper  action  of  the 
heart.  When  occurring  in  weakly  women  it  may  be  referred  to  the 
functional  derangements  which  accompany  the  chlorotic  condition 
of  the  blood  often  associated  with  pregnancy,  and  is  then  best  reme- 
died by  a  general  tonic  regimen,  and  the  administration  of  ferruginous 
preparations.  At  other  times  anti- spasmodic  remedies  may  be  indi- 
cated, but  it  is  seldom  sufficiently  serious  to  call  for  much  special 
treatment. 

Syncope. — Attacks  of  fainting  are  not  rare,  especially  in  delicate 
women  of  highly-developed  nervous  temperament,  and  are  perhaps 
most  common  at  or  about  the  period  of  quickening,  although  some- 
times lasting  through  the  whole  pregnancy.  In  most  cases  these 
attacks  cannot  be  classed  as  cardiac,  but  are  more  probably  nervous 
in  character,  and  they  are  rarely  associated  with  complete  abolition 
of  consciousness.  They  rather,  therefore,  resemble  the  condition 
described  by  the  older  authors  as  lypothemia.  The  patient  lies  in  a 
semi-unconscious  condition  with  a  feeble  pulse  and  widely-dilated 
pupils,  and  this  state  lasts  for  varying  periods,  from  a  few  minutes 
to  half  an  hour  or  more.  In  one  very  troublesome  case  under  my 
care  they  often  recurred  as  frequently  as  three  or  four  times  a  day. 
I  have  observed  that  they  rarelv  occur  when  the  more  common  svm- 
pathetic  phenomena  of  pregnancy,  especially  vomiting,  are  present. 
Sometimes  they  terminate  with  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  hysteria 
such  as  sobbing.  The  treatment  should  consist  during  the  attack  in 
the  administration  of  diffusible  stimulants,  such  as  ether,  sal-volatile, 
and  valerian,  the  patient  being  placed  in  the  recumbent  position  with 
the  head  low.  If  frequently  repeated  it  is  unadvisable  to  attempt  to 
rally  the  patient  by  the  too  free  administration  of  stimulants.  In  the 
intervals  a  generally  tonic  regimen,  and  the  administration  of  ferru- 
ginous remedies,  are  indicated.  If  they  recur  with  great  frequency 
the  daily  application  of  the  spinal  ice-bag  has  proved  of  much  service. 

Extreme  Anirmia  and  Chlorosis. — In  connection  with  disorders  of 
the  circulatory  system  may  be  noticed  those  which  depend  on  the 
state  of  the  blood.  The  altered  condition  of  the  blood,  which  has 
already  been  described  as  a  physiological  accompaniment  of  pregnancy 
(p.  132),  is  sometimes  carried  to  an  extent  which  may  fairly  be  called 
morbid;  and,  either  on  account  of  the  deficiency  of  blood-corpuscles, 
or  from  the  increase  in  its  waterv  constituents,  a  state  of  extreme 
anaemia  and  chlorosis  may  be  developed.  This  may  be  sometimes 
carried  to  a  very  serious  extent.     Thus  Gusserow1  records  five  cases 
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in  which  nothing  but  excessive  anaemia  could  be  detected,  all  of  which 
ended  fatally.  Generally  when  such  symptoms  have  been  carried  to 
an  extreme  extent,  the  patient  has  been  in  a  state  of  chlorosis  before 
pregnancy.  The  treatment  must,  of  course,  be  calculated  to  improve 
the  general  nutrition,  and  enrich  the  impoverished  blood;  alight 
and  easily  assimilated  diet,  milk,  eggs,  beef- tea,  and  animal  food — if 
it  can  be  taken — attention  to  the  proper  action  of  the  bowels,  a  due 
amount  of  stimulants,  and  abundance  of  fresh  air,  will  be  the  chief 
indications  in  the  general  management  of  the  case.  Medicinally,  fer- 
ruginous preparations  will  be  required.  Some  practitioners  object, 
apparently  without  sufficient  reason,  to  the  administration  of  iron 
during  pregnancy,  as  liable  to  promote  abortion.  This  unfounded 
prejudice  may  probably  be  traced  to  the  supposed  emmenagogue  prop- 
erties of  the  preparations  of  iron ;  but,  if  the  general  condition  of  the 
patient  indicate  such  medication,  they  may  be  administered  without 
any  fear.  Preparations  of  phosphorus,  such  as  the  phosphide  of 
zinc,  or  free  phosphorus  in  capsules,  also  promise  favorably,  and 
are  well  worthy  of  trial. 

(Edema  associated  with  Hydremia. — Some  of  the  more  aggravated 
cases  are  associated  with  a  considerable  amount  of  serous  effusion 
into  the  cellular  tissue,  generally  limited  to  the  lower  extremities, 
but  occasionally  extending  to  the  arms,  face,  and  neck,  and  even 
producing  ascites  and  pleuritic  effusion.  Under  the  latter  circum- 
stances this  complication  is,  of  course,  of  great  gravity,  and  it  is  said 
that  after  delivery  the  disappearance  of  the  serous  effusion  may  be 
accompanied  by  metastasis  of  a  fatal  character  to  the  lungs  or  the 
nervous  centres.  This  form  of  oedema  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  slight  cedematous  swelling  of  the  feet  and  legs  so  commonly  ob- 
served as  a  mechanical  result  of  the  pressure  of  the  gravid  uterus, 
and  also  from  those  cases  of  oedema  associated  with  albuminuria. 
The  treatment  must  be  directed  to  the  cause,  while  the  disappearance 
of  the  effusion  may  be  promoted  by  the  administration  of  diuretic 
drinks,  the  occasional  use  of  saline  aperients,  and  rest  in  the  hori- 
zontal position. 

Albuminuria. — The  existence  of  albumen  in  the  urine  of  pregnant 
women  has  for  many  years  attracted  the  attention  of  obstetricians, 
and  it  is  now  well  known  to  be  associated,  in  ways  still  imperfectly 
understood,  with  many  important  puerperal  diseases.  Its  presence 
in  most  cases  of  puerperal  eclampsia  was  long  ago  pointed  out  by 
Lever  in  this  country  and  Raver  in  France,  and  its  association  with 
this  disease  gave  rise  to  the  theory  of  the  dependence  of  the  convul- 
sion on  urannia,  which  is  still  generally  entertained.  It  has  been 
shown  of  late  years,  especially  by  Braxton  Hicks,  that  this  associa- 
tion is  by  no  means  so  universal  as  was  supposed;  or  rather  that,  in 
some  cases,  the  albuminuria  follows  and  does  not  precede  the  convul- 
sions, of  which  it  might  therefore  be  supposed  to  bo  the  consequence 
rather  than  the  cause;  so  that  further  investigations  as  to  these  par- 
ticular points  are  still  required.  Modern  researches  have  shown  that 
there  is  an  intimate  connection  between  many  other  affections  and 
albuminuria;  as,  for  example,  certain  forms  of  paralysis,  either  of 
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special  nerves,  as  puerperal  amaurosis,  or  of  the  spinal  system; 
cephalalgia  and  dizziness ;  puerperal  mania ;  and  possibly  hemor- 
rhage. It  cannot,  therefore,  be  doubted  that  albuminuria  in  the 
pregnant  woman  is  liable,  at  any  rate,  to  be  associated  with  grave 
disease,  although  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  does  not  enable 
us  to  define  very  distinctly  its  precise  mode  of  action. 

Causes  of  Puerperal  Albuminuria. — The  presence  of  albumen 
in  the  urine  of  pregnant  women  is  far  from  a  rare  phenomenon. 
Blot  and  Litzman  met  with  albuminuria  in  20  per  cent,  of  pregnant 
women,  which  is,  moreover,  far  above  the  estimate  of  other  authors; 
Fordyce  Barker1  thinks  it  occurs  in  about  1  out  of  25  cases,  or  4  per 
cent.,  while  Hofmier2  found  it  in  137  out  of  5000  deliveries  in  the 
Berlin  Gnoekolical  Institution,  or  2.74  per  cent.  As  in  the  large 
majority  of  these  cases,  it  rapidly  disappears  after  delivery,  it  is 
obvious  that  its  presence  must,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  depend 
on  temporary  causes,  and  has  not  always  the  same  serious  importance 
as  in  the  non-pregnant  state.  This  is  further  proved  by  the  undoubted 
fact  that  albumen,  rapidly  disappearing  after  delivery,  is  often  found 
in  urine  of  pregnant  women  who  go  to  term,  and  pass  through  labor 
without  any  unfavorable  symptoms. 

Pressure  by  the  Gravid  Uterus. — The  obvious  fact  that  in  pregnancy 
the  vessels  supplying  the  kidneys  are  subjected  to  mechanical  pres- 
sure from  the  gravid  uterus,  and  that  congestion  of  the  venous  circu- 
lation of  those  viscera  must  necessarily  exist  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  suggests  that  here  we  may  find  an  explanation  of  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  albuminuria.  This  view  is  further  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  the  albumen  rarely  appears  until  after  the  fifth  month,  and, 
therefore,  not  until  the  uterus  has  attained  a  considerable  size;  and 
also  that  it  is  comparatively  more  frequently  met  with  in  primipane, 
in  whom  the  resistance  of  the  abdominal  parictcs,  and  consequent 
pressure,  must  be  greater  than  in  women  who  have  already  borne 
children.  It  is,  indeed,  probable  that  pressure  and  consequent  venous 
congestion  of  the  kidneys  have  an  important  influence  in  its  produc- 
tion ;  but  there  must  be,  as  a  rule,  some  other  factor  in  operation, 
since  an  equal  or  even  greater  amount  of  pressure  is  often  exerted 
bv  ovarian  and  fibroid  tumors,  without  any  such  consequences. 

Altered  State  of  tit*'  ]>h>od. — This  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the 
altered  condition  of  the  blood,  which,  on  account  of  the  unusual  call 
for  nutritive  supply  on  the  part  of  the  fietus,  contains  an  excess  of 
albuminous  material.  Hence  we  have  two  factors  always  at  work  in 
the  pregnant  woman,  both  predisposing  to  the  escape  of  albumen, 
viz.,  a  turgid  state  of  the  renal  venous  system,  and  a  super-albumi- 
nous condition  of  the  blood.  But  in  the  large*  majority  of  cases, 
although  these  conditions  are  present,  no  albuminuria  exists,  and  they 
must,  therefore,  be  looked  upon  as  predisposing  causes,  to  which  some 
other  is  added  before  the  albumen  escapes  from  the  vessels.  What 
this  is  generally  escapes  our  observation,  but  probably  any  condition 
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producing  sudden  hyperemia  of  the  kidneys,  and  giving  rise  to  a 
state  analogous  to  the  first  stage  of  Bright's  disease — such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  sudden  exposure  to  cold  and  impeded  cutaneous  action — 
may  be  sufficient  to  set  a  light  to  the  match  already  prepared  by  the 
existence  of  pregnancy.  In  addition  to  these  temporary  causes  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  pregnancy  may  supervene  in  a  patient 
already  su fieri ng  from  Bright's  disease,  when  of  course  the  albumen 
will  exist  in  the  urine  from  the  commencement  of  gestation. 

The  Effects  of  Puerperal  Albuminuria, — The  various  diseases  asso- 
ciated with  the  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine  will  require  sepa- 
rate consideration.  Some  of  these,  especially  puerperal  eclampsia,  are 
amongst  the  most  dangerous  complications  of  pregnancy.  Others,  such 
as  paralysis,  cephalalgia,  dizziness,  may  also  be  of  considerable  gravity. 
The  precise  mode  of  their  production,  and  whether  they  can  be  traced, 
as  is  generally  believed,  to  the  retention  of  urinary  elements  in  the 
blood,  either  urea  or  free  carbonate  of  ammonia  produced  by  its  de- 
composition, or  whether  the  two  are  only  common  results  of  some 
undetermined  cause,  will  be  considered  when  we  come  to  discuss 
puerperal  convulsions.  Whatever  view  may  ultimately  be  taken  on 
these  points,  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  albuminuria  in  a  pregnant 
woman  must  constantly  be  a  source  of  much  anxiety,  and  must  induce 
us  to  look  forward  with  considerable  apprehension  to  the  termination 
of  the  case. 

Proynosis. — We  are  scarcely  in  possession  of  a  sufficiently  large 
number  of  observations  to  justify  any  very  accurate  conclusions  as 
to  the  risk  attending  albuminuria  during  pregnancy,  but  it  is  certainly 
by  no  means  slight.  Ilofineir  believes  that  albuminuria  is  a  most 
severe  complication  both  for  woman  and  child,  even  when  uncom- 
plicated with  eclampsia.  The  prognosis,  he  thinks,  depends  on 
whether  it  is  acute  in  its  onset,  that  is,  coming  on  within  a  few  davs 
of  labor,  or  is  extended  over  several  weeks.  The  former  is  more 
likely  to  pass  entirely  away  after  delivery,  while  in  the  latter  there 
is  more  risk  of  the  morbid  state  of  the  kidneys  becoming  permanent, 
and  leading  to  the  establishment  of  Bright's  disease  alter  the  preg- 
nancy is  over.  Goubeyre  estimated  that  49  per  cent,  of  primiparno 
who  have  albuminuria,  and  who  escape  eclampsia,  die  from  morbid 
conditions  traceable  to  the  albuminuria.  This  conclusion  is  prob- 
ably much  exaggerated,  but  if  it  even  approximate  to  the  truth,  the 
danger  must  be  very  great. 

Tendency  to  j  trod  nee  Abortion, — Besides  the  ultimate  risk  to  the 
mother,  albuminuria  strongly  predisposes  to  abortion,  no  doubt  on 
account  of  the  imperfect  nutrition  of  the  foetus  by  blood  impoverished 
by  the  drain  of  albuminous  materials  through  the  kidneys.  This 
fact  has  been  observed  by  many  writers.     A  ^ood  illustration  of  it 

v'  ft  n 

is  given  by  Tanner,1  who  states  that  four  out  of  seven  women  he  at- 
tended suffering  from  Bright's  disease  during  pregnancy,  aborted,  one 
of  them  three  times  in  succession. 

Xymjjtoms. — The  symptoms  accompanying  albuminuria  in  preg- 

1  Signs  and  Diseases  of  Pregnancy,  p.  428. 
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nancy  are  by  no  means  uniform  or  constantly  present.  That  which 
most  frequently  causes  suspicion  is  the  anasarca — not  only  the  oede- 
matous  swelling  of  the  lower  limbs  which  is  so  common  a  consequence 
of  the  pressure  of  the  gravid  uterus,  but  also  of  the  face  and  upper 
extremities.  Any  puffiness  or  infiltration  about  the  face,  or  any 
oedema  about  the  hands  or  arms,  should  always  give  rise  to  suspicion, 
aud  lead  to  a  careful  examination  of  the  urine.  Sometimes  this  is 
carried  to  an  exaggerated  degree,  so  that  there  is  anasarca  of  the 
whole  body. 

Anomalous  nervous  symptoms — such  as  headache,  transient  dizzi- 
ness, dimness  of  vision,  spots  before  the  eyes,  inability  to  see  objects 
distinctly,  sickness  in  women  not  at  other  times  suffering  from 
nausea,  sleeplessness,  irritability  of  temper — are  also  often  met  with, 
sometimes  to  a  slight  degree,  at  others  very  strongly  developed,  and 
should  always  arouse  suspicion.  Indeed,  knowing  as  we  do  that 
many  morbid  states  may  be  associated  with  albuminuria,  we  should 
make  a  point  of  carefully  examining  the  urine  of  all  patients  in 
whom  any  unusually  morbid  phenomena  show  themselves  during 
pregnancy. 

Character  of  the  Urine. — The  condition  of  the  urine  varies  con- 
siderably, but  it  is  generally  scanty  and  highly  colored,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  albumen,  especially  in  cases  in  which  the  albuminuria 
has  existed  for  some  time,  we  may  find  epithelium  cells,  tube  casts, 
and  occasionally  blood  corpuscles. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  must  be  based  on  what  has  been  said 
as  to  the  causes  of  the  albuminuria.  Of  course  it  is  out  of  our  power 
to  remove  the  pressure  of  the  gravid  uterus,  except  by  inducing 
labor  ;  but  its  effects  may  at  least  be  lessened  by  remedies  tending 
to  promote  an  increased  secretion  of  urine,  and  thus  diminishing  the 
congestion  of  the  renal  vessels.  The  administration  of  saline  diure- 
tics, such  as  the  acetate  of  potash,  or  bitartrate  of  potash,  the  latter 
being  given  in  the  form  of  the  well-known  imperial  drink,  will  best 
answer  this  indication.  The  action  of  the  bowels  may  be  solicited 
by  purgatives  producing  watery  motions,  such  as  occasional  doses  of 
the  compound  jalap  powder.  Dry  cupping  over  the  loins,  frequently 
repeated,  has  a  beneficial  effect  in  lessening  the  renal  hypenemia. 
The  action  of  the  skin  should  also  be  promoted  by  the  use  of  the 
vapor  bath,  and  with  this  view  the  Turkish  bath  may  be  employed 
with  great  benefit  and  perfect  safety.  Jaborandi  and  pilocarpin  have 
been  given  for  this  purpose,  but  have  been  found  by  Fordyce  Barker 
to  produce  a  dangerous  degree  of  depression.  The  next  indication  is 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  blood  by  appropriate  diet  and  medi- 
cation. A  very  light  and  easily  assimilated  diet  should  be4  ordered, 
of  which  milk  should  form  the  staple.  Tarnier1  has  recorded  several 
cases  in  which  a  purely  milk  diet  was  very  successful  in  removing 
albuminuria.  With  the  milk,  which  should  be  skimmed,  we  mav 
allow  white  of  q^\i,  or  a  little  white  fish.  The  tincture  of  the  per- 
chloride  of  iron  is  the  best  medicine  we  can  give,  and  it  may  be  ad- 
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vantageously  combined  with  small  doses  of  tincture  of  digitalis,  which 
acts  as  an  excellent  diuretic. 

Question  of  Inducing  Lalor. — Finally,  in  obstinate  cases  we  shall 
have  to  consider  the  advisability  of  inducing  premature  labor.  The 
propriety  of  this  procedure  in  the  albuminuria  of  pregnancy  has  of 
late  years  been  much  discussed.  Spiegclberg1  is  opposed  to  it,  while 
Barker2  thinks  it  should  only  be  resorted  to  "  when  treatment  has 
been  thoroughly  and  perseveringly  tried  without  success  for  the  re- 
moval of  symptoms  of  so  grave  a  character  that  their  continuance 
would  result  in  the  death  of  the  patient."  Hofmeir,8  on  the  other 
hand,  is  in  favor  of  the  operation  which  he  does  not  think  increases 
the  risk  of  eclampsia,  and  may  avert  it  altogether.  I  believe  that, 
having  in  view  the  undoubted  risks  which  attend  this  complication, 
the  operation  is  unquestionably  indicated,  and  is  perfectly  justifiable, 
in  all  cases  attended  with  symptoms  of  serious  gravity.  It  is  not 
easy  to  lay  down  any  definite  rules  to  guide  our  decision;  but  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  adopt  this  resource  in  all  cases  in  which  the 
quantity  of  albumen  is  considerable  and  progressively  increasing, 
and  in  which  treatment  has  failed  to  lessen  the  amount;  and,  above 
all,  in  every  case  attended  with  threatening  symptoms,  such  as  severe 
headache,  dizziness,  or  loss  of  sight.  The  risks  of  the  operation  are 
infinitesimal  compared  to  those  which  the  patient  would  run  in  the 
event  of  puerperal  convulsions  supervening,  or  chronic  Bright's  dis» 
ease  becoming  established.  As  the  operation  is  seldom  likely  to  be 
indicated  until  the  child  has  reached  a  viable  age,  aud  as  the  albu- 
minuria places  the  child's  life  in  danger,  we  are  quite  justified  in 
considering  the  mother's  safety  alone  in  determining  on  its  perform- 
ance. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

DISEASES   OF   PREGNANCY  (CONTINUED). 

Disorders  of  the  Nervous  System. — There  are  many  disorders  of 
the  nervous  system  met  with  during  the  course  of  pregnancy. 
Among  the  most  common  are  morbid  irritability  of  temper,  or  a  state 
of  mental  despondency  and  dread  of  the  results  of  the  labor,  some- 
times almost  amounting  to  insanity,  or  even  progressing  to  actual 
mania.  These  arc  but  exaggerations  of  the  highly  susceptible  state 
of  the  nervous  system  generally  associated  with  gestation.  Want  of 
sleep  is  not  uncommon,  and,  if  carried  to  any  great  extent,  may  pro- 
duce serious  trouble  from  the  irritability  and  exhaustion  it  produces 

1   l^lirluich.  des  Gelmrt.  *  Amer.  Jour,  of  Obstet.,  July,  1878. 
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In  such  cases  we  should  endeavor  to  lessen  the  excitable  state  of 
the  nerves,  by  insisting  on  the  avoidance  of  late  hours,  over-much 
society,  exciting  amusements,  and  the  like :  while  it  may  be  essential 
to  promote  sleep  by  the  administration  of  sedatives,  none  answering 
so  well  as  the  chloral  hydrate,  in  combination  with  large  closes  of 
the  bromide  of  potassium,  which  greatly  intensifies  its  hypnotic 
effects.  [I  have  for  several  years  made  use  of  the  bromide  of  sodium 
very  extensively  for  the  purpose  of  quieting  nervous  excitability  and 
securing  sleep.  This  salt  is  more  soluble  than  that  of  potash  ;  has  a 
larger  equivalent  of  bromine,  and  hence  more  hypnotic  power ;  is 
more  grateful  to  the  stomach,  and  more  purely  salt-like  in  character. 
Its  price  in  the  United  States,  is  no  longer  an  obstacle  to  its  extensive 
use. — Ed.] 

Headaches  and  Neuralgias. — Severe  headaches  and  various  intense 
neuralgias  are  common.  Amongst  the  latter  the  most  frequently 
met  with  are  pain  in  the  breasts  due  to  the  intimate  sympathetic 
connection  of  the  .mamma;  with  the  gravid  uterus;  and  intense  inter- 
costal neuralgia,  which  a  careless  observer  might  mistake  for  pleu- 
ritic or  inflammatory  pain.  The  thermometer,  by  showing  that  there 
is  no  elevation  of  temperature,  would  prevent  such  a  mistake.  Neu- 
ralgia of  the  uterus  itself,  or  severe  pains  in  the  groins  or  thighs — 
the  latter  being  probably  the  mechanical  results  of  dragging  on  the 
attachments  of  the  abdominal  muscles — are  also  far  from  uncommon. 
In  the  treatment  of  such  neuralgic  affections  attention  to  the  state  of 
the  general  health,  and  large  doses  of  quinine  and  ferruginous  pre- 
parations whenever  there  is  much  debility,  will  be  indicated.  Locally 
sedative  applications,  such  as  belladonna  and  chloroform  liniments; 
friction  with  aconite  liniment  when  the  pain  is  limited  to  a  small 
space;  and,  in  the  worst  cases,  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  mor- 
phia, will  be  called  for.  Those  pains  which  apparently  depend  on 
mechanical  causes  mav  often  be  best  relieved  by  lessen  in<r  the  trac- 
tion  on  the  muscles,  by  wearing  a  well-made  elastic  belt  to  support 
the  uterus. 

Paralysis  depending  on  Pregnancy. — Among  the  most  interesting 
of  the  nervous  diseases  are  various  paralytic  affections.  Almost  all 
varieties  of  paralysis  have  been  observed,  such  as  paraplegia,  hemi- 
plegia (complete  or  incomplete),  facial  paralysis,  and  paralysis  of  the 
nerves  of  special  sense,  giving  rise  to  amaurosis,  deafness,  and  loss  of 
taste.  Churchill  records  22  cases  of  paralysis  during  pregnancy, 
collected  bv  him  from  various  sources.  A  large  number  have  also 
been  brought  together  by  Imbert  Goubevre,1  in  an  interesting  memoir 
on  the  subject,  and  others  are  recorded  by  Kordvcc  Barker.  Joulin, 
and  other  authors;  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that 
paralytic  affections  are  common  during  gestation.  Tn  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  cases  recorded  the  paralyses  have  been  associated  with 
albuminuria,  and  are  doubtless  uremic  in  origin.  Thus  in  1!)  cases, 
related  by  Goubevre.  albuminuria  was  present  in  all;  Darev,2  how- 
ever, found  no  albuminuria  in  f>  out  of  14  cases.    The  dependency  of 

i  M6in.  tie  l'Aead.  de  Med.,  1801.  *  These  de  Paris,  1877. 
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the  paralysis  on  a  transient  cause,  explains  the  fact  that  in  the  large 
majority  of  these  cases  the  paralysis  was  not  permanent,  but  disap- 
peared shortly  after  labor.  In  every  case  of  paralysis,  whatever  be 
its  nature,  special  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  state  of  the 
urine,  and,  should  it  be  found  to  be  albuminous,  labor  should  be  at 
once  induced.  This  is  clearly  the  proper  course  to  pursue,  and  we 
should  certainly  not  be  justified  in  runuing  the  risk  that  must  attend 
the  progress  of  a  case  in  which  so  formidable  a  symptom  has  already 
developed  itself.  When-  the  cause  has  been  removed,  the  effect  will 
also  generally  rapidly  disappear,  and  the  prognosis  is  therefore,  on 
the  whole,  favorable.  Should  the  paralysis  continue  after  delivery, 
the  treatment  must  be  such  as  we  would  adopt  in  the  non-pregnant 
state;  and  small  doses  of  strychnia,  along  with  faradization  of  the 
affected  limbs,  would  be  the  best  remedy  at  our  disposal. 

Paralyses  which  are  not  Urvemic  in  their  Origin. — There  are,  how- 
ever, unquestionably  some  cases  of  puerperal  paralysis  which  are  not 
unemic  in  their  origin,  and  the  nature  of  which  is  somewhat  obscure. 
Hemiplegia  may  doubtless  be  occasioned  by  cerebral  hemorrhage,  as 
in  the  non-pregnant  state.  Other  organic  causes  of  paralysis,  such 
as  cerebral  congestion,  or  embolism,  may,  now  and  again,  be  met 
with  during  pregnancy,  but  cases  of  this  kind  must  be  of  compara- 
tive rarity.  Other  cases  are  functional  in  their  origin.  Tarnier 
relates  a  case  of  hemiplegia  which  he  could  only  refer  to  extreme 
aniemia.  Some,  again,  may  be  hysterical.  Paraplegia  is  apparently 
more  frequently  unconnected  with  albuminuria  than  the  other  forms 
of  paralysis;  and  it  may  either  depend  on  pressure  of  the  gravid 
uterus  on  the  nerves  as  they  pass  through  the  pelvis,  or  on  reflex 
action,  as  is  sometimes  observed  in  connection  with  uterine  disease. 
When,  in  such  cases,  the  absence  of  albuminuria  is  ascertained  by 
frequent,  examination  of  the  urine,  there  is  obviously  not  the  same 
risk  to  the  patient  as  in  cases  depending  on  unemia,  and  therefore  it 
may  be  justifiable  to  allow  pregnancy  to  go  on  to  term,  trusting  to 
subsequent  general  treatment  to  remove  the  paralytic  symptoms. 
As  the  loss  of  power  here  depends  on  a  transient  cause,  a  favorable 
prognosis  is  quite  justifiable.  Partial  paralysis  of  one  lower  ex- 
tremity, generally  the  left,  sometimes  occurs,  from  pressure  of  the 
foetal  occiput,  and  may  continue  for  some  days  or  weeks,  with  a 
gradual  improvement,  after  parturition. 

Chorea  is  not  infrequently  observed,  and  forms  a  serious  complica- 
tion. It  is  generally  met  with  in  young  women  of  delicate  health, 
and  in  the  first  pregnancy.  In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  the 
patient  has  already  suffered  from  the  disease  before  marriage.  On 
the  occurrence  of  pregnancy,  the  disposition  to  the  disease  again 
becomes  evoked,  and  choreic  movements  are  re-established.  This 
fact  may  be  explained  partly  by  the  susceptible  state  of  the  nervous 
system,  partly  by  the  impoverished  condition  of  the  blood. 

Prnf/nosis. — That  chorea  is  a  dangerous  complication  of  pregnancy 
is  apparent  by  the  fact  that  out  of  50  cases  collected  by  Dr.  Barnes,1 
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no  less  than  17,  or  1  in  3,  proved  fatal.  Nor  is  it  danger  to  life  alone 
that  is  to  be  feared,  for  it  appears  certain  that  chorea  is  more  apt  to 
leave  permanent  mental  disturbance  when  it  occurs  during  pregnancy, 
than  at  other  times.  It  has  also  an  unquestionable  tendency  to  bring 
on  abortion  or  premature  labor,  and  in  most  cases  the  life  of  the 
child  is  sacrificed. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  chorea  during  pregnancy  does  not 
differ  from  that  of  the  disease  under  more  ordinary  circumstances; 
and  our  chief  reliance  will  be  placed  on  such  drugs  as  the  liquor 
arsenicalis,  bromide  of  potassium,  and  iron.  In  the  severe  form  of 
the  disease,  the  incessant  movements,  and  the  weariness  and  loss  of 
sleep,  may  very  seriously  imperil  the  life  of  the  patient,  and  more 
prompt  and  radical  measures  will  be  indicated.  If,  in  spite  of  our 
remedies,  the  paroxysms  go  on  increasing  in  severity,  and  the 
patient's  strength  appears  to  be  exhausted,  our  only  resource  is  to 
remove  the  most  evident  cause  by  inducing  labor.  Generally  the 
symptoms  lessen  and  disappear  soon  after  this  is  done.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  the  operation  is  perfectly  justifiable,  and  may 
even  be  essential  under  such  circumstances.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  chorea  often  recurs  in  a  subsequent  pregnancy,  and 
extra  care  should  then  always  be  taken  to  prevent  its  development. 

Disorders  of  the  urinary  oryam  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  Re- 
tention of  urine  mav  be  met  with,  and  this  is  often  the  result  of  a 
rctroverted  uterus.  The  treatment,  therefore,  must  then  be  directed 
to  the  removal  of  the  cause.  This  subject  will  be  more  particularly 
considered  when  we  come  to  discuss  that  form  of  displacement  (p. 
209);  but  we  may  here  point  out  that  retention  of  urine,  if  long  con- 
tinued, mav  not  only  lead  to  much  distress,  but  to  actual  disease  of 
the  coats  of  the  bladder.  Several  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which 
cystitis,  resulting  from  urinary  retention  in  pregnancy,  eventually 
caused  the  exfoliation  of  the  entire  mucous  membrane  of  the  blad- 
der,1 which  was  cast  off,  sometimes  entire,  sometimes  in  shreds,  and 
occasionally  with  portions  of  the  muscular  coat  attached  to  it.  The 
possibility  of  this  formidable  accident  should  teach  us  to  be  carcf::! 
not  to  allow  any  undue  retention  of  urine,  but,  by  a  timely  use  of 
the  catheter,  to  relieve  the  symptoms,  while  we,  at  the  same  time, 
endeavor  to  remove  the  cause. 

Irritability  of  the  bladder  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  In  the  early 
months  it  seems  to  be  the  consequence  of  sympathetic  irritation  of 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  combined  with  pressure,  while  in  the  later 
months  it  is,  probably,  solely  produced  by  mechanical  causes.  When 
severe  it  leads  to  much  distress,  the  patient's  rest  being  broken,  and 
disturbed  by  incessant  calls  to  micturate,  and  the  suffering  induced 
may  produce  serious  constitutional  disturbances.  1  have  elsewhere 
pointed  out,2  that  irritability  of  the  bladder  in  the  latter  months  of 
pregnancy  is  frequently  associated  with  an  abnormal  position  of  the 
foetus,  which  is  placed  transversely  or  obliquely.  The  result  is  either 
that  undue  pressure  is  applied  to  the  bladder,  or  that  it  is  drawn  out 
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of  its  proper  position.  The  abnormal  position  of  the  foetus  can  readily 
be  detected  by  palpation,  and  as  readily  altered  by  external  manipu- 
lation. In  some  of  the  cases  I  have  recorded,  altering  the  position 
of  the  foetus  was  immediately  followed  by  relief;  the  symptoms  re- 
curring after  a  time,  when  the  foetus  had  again  assumed  an  oblique 
position.  Should  the  foetus  frequently  become  displaced,  an  endeavor 
may  be  made  to  retain  it  in  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  uterus  by  a 
proper  adaptation  of  bandages  or  pads.  In  cases  not  referable  to  this 
cause  we  should  attempt  to  relieve  the  bladder  symptoms  by  appro- 
priate medication,  such  as  small  doses  of  liquor  potassae,  if  the  urine 
be  very  acid ;  tincture  of  belladonna  ;  the  decoction  of  triticum  repens, 
an  old  but  very  serviceable  remedy;  and  vaginal  sedative  pessaries 
containing  morphia  or  atropine. 

[In  one  case  where  a  lady  had  borne  two  children  with  very  little 
inconvenience,  I  found  great  suffering  from  the  pressure  of  the  foetus 
on  the  bladder,  commencing  as  early  as  the  fifth  month.  This  con- 
tinued for  a  period  of  two  months,  when  she  very  fortunately  mis- 
carried. In  making  a  digital  exploration,  I  recognized  that  the 
foetus  was  anencephalus,  and  for  this  reason  descended  too  low  in  the 
pelvis. — Ed.] 

Incontinence  of  Urine. — Women  who  have  borne  many  children 
are  often  troubled  with  incontinence  of  urine  during  pregnancy,  the 
water  dribbling  away  on  the  slightest  movement.  Through  this 
much  irritation  of  the  skin  surrounding  the  genitals  is  produced,  at- 
tended with  troublesome  excoriations  and  eruptions.  Relief  may  be 
partially  obtained  by  lessening  the  pressure  on  the  bladder  by  an 
abdominal  belt,  while  the  skin  is  protected  by  applications  of  simple 
ointment  or  glycerine. 

Pkosphatic  Deposit. — Dr.  Tyler  Smith  has  directed  attention  to  a 
phosphatic  condition  of  the  urine  occurring  in  delicate  women,  whose 
constitutions  are  severely  tried  by  gestation.  This  condition  can 
easily  be  altered  by  rest,  nutritious  diet,  and  a  course  of  restorative 
medicines,  such  as  steel,  mineral  acids,  and  the  like. 

Lcucorrlum. — A  profuse  whitish  leucorrhceal  discharge  is  very 
common  during  pregnancy,  especially  in  its  latter  half.  The  discharge 
frequently  alarms  the  patient,  but,  unless  it  is  attended  with  disa- 
greeable symptoms,  it  does  not  call  for  special  treatment.  When  at- 
all  excessive,  it  may  lead  to  much  irritation  of  the  vagina  and  ex- 
ternal generative  organs.  The  labia  may  become  excoriated  and 
covered  with  small  aphthous  patches,  and  the  whole  vulva  may  be 
hot,  swollen,  and  tender.  Warty  growths,  similar  in  appearance  to 
syphilitic  condylomata,  are  occasionally  developed  in  pregnant  women, 
unconnected  with  any  specific  1aint,  and  associated  with  the  presence 
of  an  irritating  leucorrhceal  discharge.  According  to  Thibiferge,1 
these  resist  local  applications,  such  as  sulphate  of  copper  or  nitrate 
of  silver,  but  spontaneously  disappear  after  delivery.  Inasmuch  as 
the  leucorrhceal  discharge  is  dependent  on  the  congested  condition  of 
the  generative  organs  accompanying  pregnancy,  we  can  hope  to  do 
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little  more  than  alleviate  it.  In  the  severer  forms,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  by  Henry  Bennet,  the  cervix  will  be  found  to  be  abraded  or 
covered  with  granular  erosion,  and  it  may  be,  from  time  to  time, 
cautiously  touched  with  the  nitrate  of  silver,  or  a  solution  of  carbolic 
acid.  Generally  speaking,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  recom- 
mending the  patient  to  wash  the  vagina  out  gently  with  diluted 
Condy's  fluid;  or  with  a  solution  of  the  sulpho-carbolate  of  zinc,  of 
the  strength  of  four  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water ;  or  with  plain  tepid 
water.  For  obvious  reasons  frequent  and  strong  vaginal  douches  are 
to  be  avoided,  but  a  daily  gentle  injection,  for  the  purpose  of  ablution, 
can  do  no  harm. 

Pruritis. — A  very  distressing  pruritis  of  the  vulva  is  frequently 
met  with  along  with  leucorrhcea,  especiallv  when  the  discharge  is  of 
an  acrid  character,  which  in  some  cases  leads  to  intense  and  protracted 
suffering,  forcing  the  patient  to  resort  to  incessant  friction  of  the  parts. 
Pruritis,  however,  may  exist  without  leucorrhcea,  being  apparently 
sometimes  of  a  neuralgic  character,  at  others  associated  with  aphthous 
patches  on  the  mucous  membrane,  asearides  in  the  rectum,  or  pediculi 
in  the  hairs  of  the  inons  veneris  and  labia.  Cases  are  even  recorded 
in  which  the  pruritic  irritation  extended  over  the  whole  body.  The 
treatment  is  difficult  and  unsatisfactory.  Various  sedative  applica- 
tions may  be  tried,  such  as  weak  solutions  of  Goulard's  lotion ;  or  a 
lotion  composed  of  an  ounce  of  the  solution  of  the  muriate  of  morphia, 
with  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  in  six  ounces  of  water  : 
or  one  formed  by  mixing  one  part  of  chloroform  with  six  of  almond 
oil.  A  very  useful  form  of  medication  consists  in  the  insertion  into 
the  vagina  of  a  pledget  of  cotton- wool,  soaked  in  equal  parts  of  the 
glycerine  of  borax  and  sulphurous  acid.  This  may  be  inserted  at 
bedtime,  and  withdrawn  in  the  morning  by  means  of  a  string  attached 
to  it.  In  the  more  obstinate  cases,  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver  may  be 
lightly  brushed  over  the  vulva;  or,  as  recommended  by  Tarnicr,  a 
solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  of  about  the  strength  of  two  grs. 
to  the  ounce,  may  be  applied  night  and  morning.  The  state  of  the 
digestive  organs  should  always  be  attended  to,  and  aperient  mineral 
water  may  be  usefully  administered.  When  the  pruritis  extends 
beyond  the  vulva,  or  even  in  severe  local  cases,  large  doses  of  bromide 
of  potassium  may  perhaps  be  useful  in  lessening  the  general  hyper- 
aesthetic  state  of  the  nerves. 

]\lT<:cls  of  PrvtSfirr. — Some  of  the  disorders  of  pregnancy  are  the 
direct  results  of  the  mechanical  pressure  of  the  gravid  uterus.  The 
most  common  of  these  are  (edema  and  a  varicose  state  of  the  veins  ot 
the  lower  extremities,  or  even  of  the  vulva.  The  former  is  of  little 
consequence,  provided  we  have  assured  ourselves  that  it  is  really  the 
result  of  pressure,  and  not  of  albuminuria,  and  it  can  generally  be 
relieved  by  rest  in  the  horizontal  position.  A  varicose  state  of  the 
veins  of  the  lower  limbs  is  very  common,  especially  in  multipara?,  in 
whom  it  is  apt  to  continue  after  delivery.  Occasionally  the  veins  of 
the  vulva,  and  even  of  the  vagina,  are  also  enlarged  and  varicose, 
producing  considerable  swelling  of  the  external  genitals.  Rest  in 
the  recumbent  position,  and  the  use  of  an  abdominal  belt,  so  as  to 
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take  the  pressure  off  the  veins  as  much  as  possible,  are  all  that  can 
be  done  to  relieve  this  troublesome  complication.  If  the  veins  of  the 
legs  are  much  swollen,  some  benefit  may  be  derived  from  an  elastic 
stocking  or  a  carefully  applied  bandage. 

Occasional  serious  results  from  Laceration  of  the  Veins. — Serious  and 
even  fatal  consequences  have  followed  the  accidental  laceration  of 
the  swollen  veins.  When  laceration  occurs  during  or  immediately 
after  delivery — a  not  uncommon  result  of  the  pressure  of  the  head — 
it  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  vaginal  thrombus.  It  has  occa- 
sionally happened  from  an  accidental  injury  during  pregnancy,  as  in 
the  cases  recorded  by  Simpson,  in  which  death  followed  a  kick  on 
the  pudenda,  producing  laceration  of  a  varicose  vein,  or  in  one  men- 
tioned by  Tarnier,  where  the  patient  fell  on  the  edge  of  a  chair. 
Severe  hemorrhage  has  followed  the  accidental  rupture  of  a  vein  in 
the  leg.  The  only  satisfactory  treatment  is  pressure,  applied  directly 
to  the  bleeding  parts  by  means  of  the  linger,  or  by  compresses  satu- 
rated in  a  solution  of  the  perchloride  of  iron.  The  treatment  of 
vaginal  thrombus  following  labor  must  be  considered  elsewhere. 
Occasionally  the  varicose  veins  inflame,  become  very  tender  and 
painful,  and  coagula  form  in  their  canals.  In  such  cases  absolute 
rest  should  be  insisted  on,  while  sedative  lotions,  such  as  the  chloro- 
form and  belladonna  liniments,  should  be  applied  to  relieve  the  pain. 

Displacements  of  the  Gravid  Uterus. — Certain  displacements  of  the 
gravid  uterus  are  met  with,  which  may  give  rise  to  symptoms  of 
great  gravity. 

Prolate,  which  is  rare,  is  almost  always  the  result  of  pregnancy 
occurring  in  a  uterus  which  had  been  previously  more  or  less  proci- 
dent.  Under  such  circumstances  the  increasing  weight  of  the  uterus 
will  at  first  necessarily  augment  the  previously  existing  tendency  to 
protrusion  of  the  womb,  which  may  come  to  protrude  partially  or 
entirely  beyond  the  vulva.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  as  preg- 
nancy advances,  the  prolapsus  cures  itself,  for  at  about  the  fourth  or 
fifth  month  the  uterus  will  rise  above  the  pelvic  brim.  It  has  been 
said,  that,  in  some  cases  of  complete  procidentia,  pregnancy  has  gone 
on  even  to  term,  with  the  uterus  lying  entirely  outside  the  vulva. 
Most  probably  these  cases  were  imperfectly  observed,  the  greater 
part  of  the  uterus  being  in  reality  above  the  pelvic  brim,  a  portion 
only  of  its  lower  segment  protruding  externally;  or,  as  has  some- 
times been  the  case,  the  protruding  portion  has  been  an  old  standing 
hypertrophic  elongation  of  the  cervix,  the  external  os  uteri  and  fundus 
being  normally  situated.  Should  a  prolapsed  uterus  not  rise  into 
the  abdominal  cavity  as  pregnancy  advances,  serious  symptoms  will 
be  apt  to  develop  themselves;  for,  unless  the  pelvis  be  unusually 
capacious,  the  enlarging  uterus  will  get  jammed  within  its  bony 
walls,  the  rectum  and  urethra  will  be  pressed  upon,  defecation  and 
micturition  will  be  consequently  impeded,  and  severe  pain  and  much 
irritation  will  result.  In  all  probability  such  a  state  of  things  would 
lead  to  abortion.  The  possibility  of  these  consequences  should,  there- 
fore, teach  us  to  be  careful  in  the  management  of  every  case  of  prolap- 
sus, however  slight,  in  which  pregnancy  occurs.    Absolute  rest,  in  the 
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horizontal  position,  should  be  insisted  on  ;  while  the  uterus  should 
be  supported  in  the  pelvis  by  a  full-sized  Hodge's  pessary,  which 
should  do  worn  until  at  least  the  sixth  month,  when  the  uterus  would 
be  fully  within  the  abdominal  cavity.  After  delivery,  prolonged 
rest  should  be  recommended,  in  the  hope  that  the  proce>s  of  involu- 
tion may  be  accompanied  by  a  cure  of  the  prolapse.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  pregnancy  curried  to  term  aftbrds  an  opportunity  of 
curing  even  old-standing  displacements,  which  should  not  be  neg- 
lected. 

Antcversion  of  the  yravid  vterus  seldom  produces  symptoms  of 
consequence.  In  all  probability  it  is  common  enough  when  preg- 
nancy occurs  in  a  uterus  which  is  more  than  usually  anteverted,  or 
is  anteflexed.  Under  such  circumstances,  there  is  not  the  same  risk 
of  incarceration  in  the  pelvic  cavity  as  in  cases  in  which  pregnancy 
exists  in  a  retroflexed  uterus,  for,  as  the  uterus  increases  in  size,  it 
rises  without  difficulty  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  In  the  early 
months  the  pressure  of  the  fundus  on  the  bladder  may  account  for 
the  irritability  of  that  viscus  then  so  commonly  observed.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  Graily  Hewitt  attributes  great  importance  to 
this  condition  as  explaining  the  sickness  of  pregnancy — a  theory, 
however,  which  has  not  met  with  general  acceptation. 

Extreme  antcversion  of  the  uterus^  at  an  advanced  period  of  preg- 
nancy, is  sometimes  observed  in  multiparas  with  very  lax  abdominal 
walls,  occasionally  to  such  an  extent  that  the  uterus  falls  completely 
forwards  and  downwards,  so  that  the  fundus  is  almost  on  a  level 
with  the  patient's  knees.  This  form  of  pendulous  belly  may  be 
associated  with  a  separation  of  the  recti  muscles,  between  which  the 
womb  forms  a  ventral  hernia,  covered  only  by  the  cutaneous  textures. 
When  labor  comes  on  this  variety  of  displacement  may  give  rise  to 
trouble  by  destroying  the  proper  relation  of  the  uterine  and  pelvic 
axes.  The  treatment  is  purely  mechanical,  keeping  the  patient  lying 
on  her  back  as  much  as  possible,  and  supporting  the  pendulous  abdo- 
men by  a  properly  adjusted  bandage.  A  similar  forward  displace- 
ment is  observed  in  cases  of  pelvic  deformity,  and  in  the  worst  forms, 
in  rachitic  and  dwarfed  women,  it  exists  to  a  very  exaggerated  de- 
gree. 

Retroversion. — The  most  important  of  the  displacements,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  occasional  very  serious  results,  is  retroversion  of  the 
gravid  uterus.  It  was  formerly  generally  believed  that  this  was 
most  commonly  produced  by  some  accident,  such  as  a  fall,  which 
dislocated  a  uterus  previously  in  a  normal  position.  Undue  dis- 
tension of  the  bladder  was  also  considered  to  have  nn  important 
influence  in  its  production,  by  pressing  the  uterus  backwards  and 
downwards. 

Its  Causes. — It  is  now  almost  universally  admitted  that,  although 
the  above-named  causes  may  possibly  sometimes  produce  it,  in  the 
very  large  proportion  of  cases  it  depends  on  pregnancy  having 
(wcurrcd  in  a  uterus  previously  retrovertcd  or  retroflexed.  The 
merit  of  pointing  out  this  fact  unquestionably  belongs  to  the  late 
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Dr.  Tyler  Smith,  and  further  observations  have  fully  corroborated 
the  correctness  of  his  views. 

In  the  large  majority  of  cases  in  which  pregnancy  occurs  in  a 
uterus  so  displaced,  as  the  womb  enlarges,  it  straightens  itself,  and 
rises  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  without  giving  any  particular 
trouble;  or,  as  not  infrequently  happens,  the  abnormal  position  of 
the  organ  interferes  so  much  with  its  enlargement  as  to  produce 
abortion.  Sometimes,  however,  the  uterus  increases  without  leaving 
the  pelvis  until  the  third  or  fourth  month,  when  it  can  no  longer  be 
retained  in  the  pelvic  cavity  without  inconvenience.  It  then  presses 
on  the  urethra  and  rectum,  and  eventually  becomes  completely  in- 
carcerated within  the  rigid  walls  of  the  bony  pelvis,  giving  rise  to 
characteristic  symptoms. 

Symptoms. — The  first  sign  which  attracts  attention  is  generally 
some  trouble  connected  with  micturition,  in  consequence  of  pressure- 
on  the  urethra.  On  examination,  the  bladder  will  often  be  found  to 
be  enormously  distended,  forming  a  large,  fluctuating  abdominal 
tumor,  which  the  patient  has  lost  all  power  of  emptying.  Fre- 
quently small  quantities  of  urine  dribble  away,  leading  the  woman 
to  believe  that  she  has  passed  water,  and  thus  the  distension  is  often 
overlooked.  Sometimes  the  obstruction  to  the  discharge  of  urine  is 
so  great  as  to  lead  to  dropsical  effusion  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
arms  and  legs.  This  was  very  well  marked  in  one  of  my  cases,  and 
disappeared  rapidly  after  the  bladder  had  been  emptied.  Difficulty 
in  defecation,  tenesmus,  obstinate  constipation,  and  inability  to  empty 
the  bowels,  becomes  established  about  the  same  time.  These  symp- 
toms increase,  accompanied  by  some  pelvic  pain  and  a  sense  of  weight 
and  bearing  down,  until  at  last  the  patient  applies  for  advice,  and 
the  true  nature  of  the  case  is  detected.  When  the  retroversion 
occurs  suddenly,  all  these  symptoms  develop  with  great  rapidity 
and  are  sometimes  very  serious  from  the  first. 

Progress  and  Termination.  —  The  further  progress  is  various. 
Sometimes,  after  the  uterus  has  been  incarcerated  in  the  pelvis  for 
more  or  less  time,  it  may  spontaneously  rise  into  the  abdominal 
cavity,  when  all  threatening  symptoms  will  disappear.  So  happy  a 
termination  is  quite  exceptional,  and  if  the  practitioner  should  not 
interfere  and  effect  reposition  of  the  organ,  serious  and  even  fatal 
consequences  may  ensue,  unless  abortion  occurs. 

Termination  if  Reduction  is  not  Effected. — The  extreme  distension 
of  the  bladder,  and  the  impossibility  of  relieving  it,  may  lead  to 
lacerations  of  its  coats,  and  fatal  peritonitis;  or  the  retention  of  urine 
may  produce  cystitis,  with  exfoliation  of  the  coats  of  the  bladder; 
or,  as  more  commonly  happens,  retention  of  urinary  elements  may 
take  place,  and  death  occur  with  all  the  symptoms  of  u ramie  poison- 
ing. At  other  times  the  impacted  uterus  becomes  congested  and 
inflamed,  and  eventually  sloughs,  its  contents,  if  the  patient  survive, 
being  discharged  by  fistulous  communications  into  the  rectum  and 
vagina.  It  need  hardly  be  said  thaUsuch  terminations  arc  only  possi- 
ble in  eases  which  have  been  grossly  mismanaged,  or  the  nature  of 
which  has  not  been  detected  till  a  late  period. 
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orizontal  position,  should  be  insisted  on ;  while  the  uterus  should 
>e  supported  in  the  pelvis  by  a  full-sized  Hodge's  pessary,  which 
hould  be  worn  until  at  least  the  sixth  month,  when  the  uterus  would 
oe  fully  within  the  abdominal  cavity.  After  delivery,  prolonged 
rest  should  be  recommended,  in  the  hope  that  the  process  of  involu- 
tion may  be  accompanied  by  a  cure  of  the  prolapse.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  pregnancy  carried  to  term  affords  an  opportunity  of 
curing  even  old-standing  displacements,  which  should  not  be  neg- 
lected. 

Anteversion  of  the  yravid  uterus  seldom  produces  symptoms  of 
consequence.  In  all  probability  it  is  common  enough  when  preg- 
nancy occurs  in  a  uterus  which  is  more  than  usually  anteverted,  or 
is  antcflexed.  Under  such  circumstances,  there  is  not  the  same  risk 
of  incarceration  in  the  pelvic  cavity  as  in  cases  in  which  pregnancy 
exists  in  a  retroflexed  uterus,  for,  as  the  uterus  increases  in  size,  it 
rises  without  difficulty  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  In  the  early 
months  the  pressure  of  the  fundus  on  the  bladder  may  account  for 
the  irritability  of  that  viscus  then  so  commonly  observed.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  Graily  Hewitt  attributes  great  importance  to 
this  condition  as  explaining  the  sickness  of  pregnancy — a  theory, 
however,  which  has  not  met  with  general  acceptation. 

Extreme  anteversion  of  the  v  tents,  at  an  advanced  period  of  preg- 
nancy, is  sometimes  observed  in  multipara?  with  very  lax  abdominal 
walls,  occasionally  to  such  an  extent  that  the  uterus  falls  completely 
forwards  and  downwards,  so  that  the  fundus  is  almost  on  a  level 
with  the  patient's  knees.  This  form  of  pendulous  belly  may  be 
associated  with  a  separation  of  the  recti  muscles,  between  which  the 
womb  forms  a  ventral  hernia,  covered  only  by  the  cutaneous  textures. 
When  labor  comes  on  this  variety  of  displacement  may  give  rise  to 
trouble  by  destroying  the  proper  relation  of  the  uterine  and  pelvic 
axes.  The  treatment  is  purely  mechanical,  keeping  the  patient  lying 
on  her  back  as  much  as  possible,  and  supporting  the  pendulous  abdo- 
men by  a  properly  adjusted  bandage.  A  similar  forward  displace- 
ment is  observed  in  cases  of  pelvic  deformity,  and  in  the  worst  forms, 
in  rachitic  and  dwarfed  women,  it  exists  to  a  very  exaggerated  de- 
gree. 

liefrnrrrsfon- -The  most  important  of  the  displacements,  in  conse- 
quence* o^  its  occasional  very  serious  results,  is  retroversion  of  the 
gravid  uterus.  It  was  formerly  generally  believed  that  this  was 
most  commonly  produced  by  some  accident,  such  as  a  fall,  which 
dislocated  a  uterus  previously  in  a  normal  position.  Undue  dis- 
tension of  the  bladder  was  also  considered  to  have  an  important 
influence  in  its  production,  by  pressing  the  uterus  backwards  and 
downwards. 

Its  (\n/srs.- — It  is  now  almost  universally  admitted  that,  although 
the  above-named  causes  may  possibly  sometimes  produce  it,  in  the 
very  large  proportion  of  eases  it  depends  on  pregnancy  having 
occurred  in  a  uterus  previously  retroverted  or  retroflexed.  The 
merit  of  pointing  out  this  fact  unquestionably  belongs  to  the  late 
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Mode  of  Effecting  Redaction. — The  bladder  being  emptied,  and  the 
bowels  being  also  opened,  if  possible,  by  copious  enemata,  we  pro- 
ceed to  attempt  reduction.     For  this  purpose  various  procedures  are 
adopted.     If  the  case  is  not  of  very  long  standing,  I  am  incliued  to 
think  that  the  gentlest  and  safest  plan  is  the  continuous  pressure  of 
a  caoutchouc  bag,  filled  with  water,  placed  in  the  vagina.     The  good 
effects   of  steady  and  long-continued    pressure   of  this   kind    were 
proved  by  Tyler  Smith,  who  effected  in  this  way  the  reduction  of  an 
inverted  uterus  of  long  standing,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
that  it  may  succeed  when  a  more  sudden  and  violent  effort  fails.     I 
have  tried  this  plan  successfully  in  two  cases,  a  pyriform  India-rub- 
ber bag  being  inserted  into  the  vagina,  and  distended  as  far  as  the 
patient  could  bear  by  means  of  a  syringe.     The  water  must  be  let 
out  occasionally  to  allow  the  patient  to  empty  the  bladder,  and  the 
bag   immediately  refilled.      In  both   my  cases  reposition   occurred 
within  twenty-four  hours.     Barnes  has  failed  with  this  method  ;  but 
it  succeeded  so  well  in  my  cases,  and  is  so  obviously  less  likely  to 
prove  hurtful  than  forcible  reposition  with  the  hand,  that  [  am  in- 
clined to  consider  it  the  preferable  procedure,  and  one  that  should  be 
tried  first.     Failing  with  the  fluid  pressure,  we  should  endeavor  to 
replace  the  uterus  in  the  following    way.     The  patient  should  be 
placed  at  the  edge  of  the  bed,  in  the  ordinary  obstetric  position,  and 
thoroughly  anaesthetized.     This  is  of  importance,  as  it  relaxes  all  the 
parts,  and  admits  of  much  freer  manipulation  than  is  otherwise  pos- 
sible.    One  or  more  fingers  of  the  left  hand  arc  then  inserted  into 
the  rectum ;  if  the  patient  be  deeply  chloroformed,  it  is  quite  possi- 
ble, with  due  care,  even  to  pass  the  whole  hand,  and  an  attempt  is 
then  made  to  lift  or  push  the  fundus  above  the  promontory  of  the 
sacrum.     At  the  same  time  reposition  is  aided  by  drawing  down  the 
cervix  with  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  per  vaginam.     It  has  been 
insisted  that  the  pressure  should  be  made  in  the  direction  of  one  or 
other  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis  rather  than  directly  upwards,  so  that 
the  uterus  may  not  be  jammed  against  the  projection  of  the  promon- 
tory of  the  sacrum.     Failing   reposition   through  the  rectum,  an  at- 
tempt may  be  made  per  vaginam,  and  for  this  some  have  advised  the 
upward  pressure  of  the  closed  fist  passed  into  the  canal.  Others  recom- 
mend the  hand  and  position  as  facilitating  reposition,  but  this  pre- 
vents the  administration  of  chloroform,  which  is  of  more  assistance 
than  any  change  of  position  can  possibly  be.     Various  complex  in- 
struments have  been  invented  to  facilitate  the  operation,  but  they  are 
all  more  or  less  dangerous,  and  are  unlikely  to  succeed  when  manual 
pressure  has  failed. 

As  soon  as  the  reduction  is  accomplished,  subsequent  descent  of 
the  uterus  should  be  prevented  by  a  large-sized  Hodge's  pessary,  and 
the  patient  should  be  kept  at  rest  for  some  days,  the  state  of  the 
bladder  and  bowels  being  particularly  attended  to.  When  reposi- 
tion has  been  fairly  effected,  a  relapse  is  unlikely  to  occur. 

Treatment  irhen  Reduction  is  found  Impossible, — In  cases  in  which 
reduction  is  found  to  be  impossible,  our  only  resource  is  the  artificial 
induction  of  abortion.      Under  such  circumstances  this  is  impera- 
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Diagnosis.— -The  diagnosis  is  not  difficult.  On  making  ii  vaginal 
examination,  the  finger  impinges  on  a  smooth  rounded  ciasiic  swell- 
ing, filling  up  the  lower  part  of  the  pelvis,  and  stretching  and  de- 
Eressing  the  posterior  vaginal  wall,  which  occasionally  protrudes 
eyond  the  vulva.  On  passing  the  ringer  forwards  and  upwards  we 
shall  generally  be  able  to  reach  the  cervix,  high  up  behind  the  pubes, 
and  pressing  on  the  urethral  canal.  In  very  complete  retroversion 
it  may  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  reach  the  cervix  at  all.  On  ab- 
dominal examination  the  fundus  uteri  cannot  be  felt  above  the  pelvic 
brim ;  this,  as  the  retroversion  docs  not  give  rise  to  serious  symp- 
toms until  between  the  third  and  fourth  months,  should,  under 
natural  circumstances,  always  be  possible.  By  bimanual  examina- 
tion we  can  make  out,  with  due  care,  the  alternate  relaxation  and 
contraction  of  the  uterine  parictes  characteristic  of  the  gravid  uterus, 
ami  so  differentiate  the  swelling  from  any  other  in  the  same  situa- 
tion, 'flic  accompanying  phenomena  of  pregnancy  will  also  prevent 
any  mistake  of  this  kind. 

Retroversion  'joivj  on  to  Term. — In  some  few  cases  retroversion  has 
been  supposed  to  go  on  to  term.  Strictly  speaking,  this  is  impossi- 
ble: but  111  the  supposed  examples,  such  as  in  the  well-known  ease 
recorded  by  Oldham,  part  of  a  retroflexcd  uterus  remained  in  the 
pelvic  cavity,  while  the  greater  part  developed  in  the  abdominal 
eavity.  The  uterus  is,  therefore,  divided,  as  it  were,  into  two  por- 
tions; one,  which  is  the  flexed  fundus,  remaining  in  the  pelvis,  the 
other,  containing  the  greater  part  of  the  foetus,  rising  above  it. 
Under  these  circumstances,  a  tumor  in  the  vagina  would  exist  in 
combination  with  an  abdominal  tumor,  and  pregnancy  might  go  on 
to  term.  Considerable  difficulty  may  even  arise  in  labor,  but  the 
malposition  generally  rectifies  itself  before  it  gives  rise  to  any  serious 
results. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  retroversion  of  the  gravid  uterus 
should  lie  taken  in  hand  as  soon  as  possible,  for  every  day's  delay 
involves  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  uterus,  and,  therefore,  greater 
difficulty  in  reposition.  Oar  object  is  to  restore  the  natural  direc- 
tion of  the  uterus,  by  lifting  the  fundus  above  the  promontory  of  the 
sacrum.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  relieve  the  patient  by  emp- 
tying the  bladder,  the  retention  of  urine  having  probably  originally 
Called  attention  to  the  case.  For  this  purpose  it  is  essential  to  use  a 
long  clastic  male  catheter  of  small  size,  as  the  urelhra  is  too  elon- 
gated and  comnressed  to  admit  of  the  passage  oT  the  ordinary  silver 
instrument.  Even  then  it  may  be  extremely  difficult  to  introduce 
the  catheter,  and  sometimes  it  has  been  found  t<>  he  quite  im;  •  --  We. 
Under  Buch  circumstances,  provided  reposition  cannot  be  effected 
without  it,  the  bladder  may  be  punctured  an  inch  <>r  two  above  the 
pubes  by  means  of  the  fine  needle  of  an  aspirator,  and  the  nriue 
drawn  off.  Dieulafby'a  work  on  aspiration  proves  conclusively  that 
this  may  be  done  without  risk,  and  t lie  operation  has  been  successfully 
performed  by  Schatz  and  others.  It  very  rarely  happens,  however, 
and  in  long- neglected  eases  only,  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  urine  is 
found  to  be  impossible. 
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Continued  Fevers, — The  pregnant  woman  may  be  attacked  with 
any  of  the  continued  fevers,  and,  if  they  are  at  all  severe,  they  are 
apt  to  produce  abortion.  Out  of  22  cases  of  typhoid,  16  aborted, 
and  the  remaining  6,  who  had  slight  attacks,  went  on  to  term ;  out 
of  63  cases  of  relapsing  fever,  abortion  or  premature  labor  occurred 
in  23.  According  to  Schweden  the  main  cause  of  danger  to  the 
foetus  in  continued  fevers  is  the  hyperpyrexia,  especially  when  the 
maternal  temperature  reaches  104  J  or  upwards.  The  fevers  do  not 
appear  to  be  aggravated  as  regards  the  mother,  and  the  same  ob- 
servation has  been  made  by  Cazeaux  with  regard  to  this  class  of 
disease  occurring  after  delivery. 

Pneumonia  seems  to  be  specially  dangerous,  for  of  15  cases  collected 
by  Grisolle1  11  died — a  mortality  immensely  greater  than  that  of  the 
disease  in  general.  The  larger  proportion  also  aborted,  the  children 
being  generally  dead,  and  the  fatal  result  is  probably  due,  as  in  the 
severe  continued  fevers,  to  hyperpyrexia.  The  cause  of  the  maternal 
mortality  does  not  seem  quite  apparent,  since  the  same  danger  does 
not  appear  to  exist  in  severe  bronchitis,  or  other  inflammatory 
affections. 

Phthisis. — Contrary  to  the  usually  received  opinion  it  appears 
certain  that  pregnancy  had  no  retarding  influence  on  coexisting 
phthisis,  nor  does  the  disease  necessarily  advance  with  greater 
rapidity  after  delivery.  Out  of  27  cases  of  phthisis,  collected  by 
Grisolle,2  24  showed  the  first  symptoms  of  the  disease  after  pregnancy 
had  commenced.  Phthisical  women  are  not  apt  to  conceive;  a  fact 
which  may  probably  be  explained  by  the  frequent  coexistence,  in 
such  cases,  of  uterine  disease,  especially  severe  leucorrhcea.  The 
entire  duration  of  the  phthisis  seems  to  be  shortened,  as  it  averaged 
only  nine  and  a  half  months  in  the  27  cases  collected — a  fact  which 
proves,  at  least,  that  pregnancy  has  no  material  influence  in  arresting 
its  progress.  If  we  consider  the  tax  on  the  vital  powers  which 
pregnancy  naturally  involves,  we  must  admit  that  this  view  is  more 
physiologically  probable  than  the  one  generally  received,  and  appa- 
rently adopted  without  any  due  grounds. 

Heurt- disease — The  evil  effects  of  pregnancy  and  parturition  on 
chronic  heart-disease  have  of  late  received  much  attention  from 
Speigelberg,  Fritsch,  Peter,  and  other  writers.  The  subject  has  been, 
ably  discussed3  in  a  series  of  elaborate  papers  by  Dr.  Angus  Mac- 
Donald,  which  are  well  worthy  of  study.  Out  of  28  cases  collected 
by  him,  17,  or  60  per  cent.,  proved  fatal.  This,  no  doubt,  is  not 
altogether  a  reliable  estimate  of  the  probable  risk  of  the  complica- 
tion ;  but,  at  any  rate,  it  shows  the  serious  anxiety  which  the  occur- 
rence of  pregnancy  in  a  patient  suffering  from  chronic  heart-disease 
must  cause.  Dr.  MacDonald  refers  the  evils  resulting  from  pregnancy 
in  connection  with  cardiac  lesions  to  two  causes:  First,  destruction 
of  that  equilibrium  of  the  circulation,  which  has  been  established 

»  Aroh.  G6n.  <\o  MM.  vol.  xiii.  p.  298.  *  Ibid.  vol.  xxii. 

•  Obstet.  Journ.  1677. 
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by  compensatory  arrangements;  secondly,  the  occurrence  of  fresh 
inflammatory  lesions  upon  the  valves  of  the  heart  already  diseased. 

The  dangerous  symptoms  do  not  usually  appear  until  after  the 
first  half  of  the  pregnancy  has  passed,  and  the  pregnancy  seldom 
advances  to  term,  The  pathological  phenomena  generally  met  with 
iu  fatal  cases  are  pulmonary  congestion,  especially  of  the  bronchial 
mucous  membrane,  and  pulmonary  eedeina,  with  occasional  pneu- 
monia and  pleurisy.  Mitral  stenosis  seems  to  he  the  form  of  cardiac 
lesion  nmst  likely  to  prove  serious,  and  next  to  this  aortic  incompe- 
tency. The  obvious  deduction  from  these  facts  is  that  heart-disease, 
especially  when  associated  with  serious  symptoms,  such  as  dyspnoea, 
palpitation,  and  the  like,  should  be  considered  a  strong  conlra-indica- 
tiou  of  marriage.  AYhen  pregnancy  has  actually  occurred,  all  that 
can  be  done  is  to  enjoin  the  careful  regulation  of  the  life  of  the 
patient,  so  as  to  avoid  exposure  to  cold,  and  all  forms  of  severe 
exertion. 

Syphilis- — The  important  influence  of  syphilis  on  the  ovum  is  fully 
considered  elsewhere.  As  regards  the  mother,  its  effects  are  not 
different  from  those  at  other  times.  It  need  only,  therefore,  be  said 
that,  whenever  indications  of  syphilis  in  a  pregnant  woman  exist, 
the.  appropriate  treatment  should  be  at  once  instituted  and  carried 
on  during  her  gestation,  not  only  with  the  view  of  checking  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease,  but  in  the  hope  of  preventing  or  lessening  the 
risk  of  abortion,  or  of  the  birth  of  an  infected  inltinl.  So  far  from 
pregnancy  contra-indicating  mercurial  treatment,  there  rather  is  a 
reason  for  insisting  on  it  more  strongly.  As  to  the  precise  medica- 
tion, it  is  advisable  to  choose  a  form  that  can  be  exhibited  continu- 
ously for  a  length  of  time  without  producing  serious  constitutional 
resulls.  Small  doses  of  the  bichloride  of  mercury,  such  as  one-six- 
teenth of  a  grain,  thrice  daily,  or  of  the  iodide  nf  mercury,  answer  this 
purpose  well:  or,  iu  the  early  stages  ot"  pregnancy,  the  mercurial 
vapor  bath,  or  cutaneous  inunction,  may  be  employed. 

Dr.  Weber,  of  St.  Petersburg,1  has  made  some  observations  show- 
ing the  superiority  of  the  latter  methods,  which  he  found  did  uot 
interfere  with  the  course  of  pregnancy;  the  contrary  was  the  ease 
when  the  mercury  was  administered  by  the  mouth,  probably,  as  he 
supposes,  from  disturbance  of  the  digestive  system,  li  must  be  borne 
iu  mind,  that  in  married  women  it  may  sometimes  be  expedient  to 
prescribe  an  anti-syphilitic  course  without  their  knowledge  of  its 
nature,  so  that  inunction  is  nut  always  feasible. 

Epilepsy. — The  influence  of  pregnancy  mi  epilepsy  does  not  appear 
tn  1»'  as  uniform  as  might  perhaps  lie  expected.  In  some  cases  the 
number  and  intensity  of  the  fits  have  been  lessened,  in  others  the 
disease  becomes  aggravnted.  Smne  eases  are  even  recorded  in  which 
epilepsy  appeared  for  the  first  time  during  gestation.  On  account 
of  the  resemblance  between  epilepsy  and  eclampsia  there  is  a  natural 
apprehension  that  a  pregnant  epileptic  may  sutler  from  convulsions 

'  Allgero.  Med.  Cent  Zwt.  tVb.  1S75. 
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during  delivery.     Fortunately,  this  is  by  no  means  necessarily  the 
case,  and  labor  often  goes  on  satisfactorily  without  any  attack. 

Jaundice,  the  result  of  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver,  is  occa- 
sionally observed,  aud  is  said  to  have  been  sometimes  epidemic. 
Independently  of  the  grave  risks  to  the  mother,  it  is  most  likely  to 
produce  abortion  or  the  death  of  the  foetus.  According  to  Davidson, 
it  originates  in  catarrhal  icterus,  the  excretion  of  the  bile  products 
being  impeded  in  consequence  of  pregnancy,  and  their  retention 
giving  rise  to  the  foetal  blood-poisoning  which  accompanies  the 
severer  forms  of  the  disease.  Slight  and  transient  attacks  of  jaun- 
dice may  occur,  without  being  accompanied  by  any  bad  consequences. 
Their  production  is  probably  favored  by  the  mechauieal  pressure  of 
the  gravid  uterus  on  the  intestines  and  the  bile-ducts. 

Carcinoma. — The  occeurrenee  of  pregnancy  in  a  woman  suffering 
from  malignant  disease  of  the  uterus  is  by  no  means  so  rare  as 
might  be  supposed,  and  must  naturally  give  rise  to  much  anxiety  as 
to  the  result.  The  obstetrical  treatment  of  these  cases  will  be  dis- 
cussed elsewhere.  Should  we  be  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  dis- 
ease during  gestation,  the  question  will  arise  whether  we  should  not 
attempt  to  lessen  the  risks  of  delivery  by  bringing  on  abortion  or 
premature  labor.  The  question  is  one  which  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
settle.  We  have  to  deal  with  a  disease  which  is  certain  to  prove 
fatal  to  the  mother  before  long,  and  the  progress  of  which  is  proba- 
bl v  accelerated  after  labor,  while  the  manipulations  necessary  to  in- 
duce  delivery  may  verv  unfavorably  influence  the  diseased  structures. 
Again,  by  such  a  measure  we  necessarily  sacrifice  the  child,  while 
we  are  by  no  means  certain  that  we  materially  lessen. the  danger  to 
the  mother.  The  question  cannot  be  settled  except  on  a  considera- 
tion of  each  particular  case.  If  we  see  the  patient  early  in  pregnancy, 
by  inducing  abortion  we  may  save  her  the  dangers  of  labor  at  term 
— possibly  of  the  Ciesarcan  section — if  the  obstruction  be  great. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  operation  would  be  justifiable.  If  the 
pregnancy  have  advanced  beyond  the  sixth  or  seventh  month,  unles3 
the  amount  of  malignant  deposit  be  very  small  indeed,  it  is  probable 
that,  the  risks  of  labor  would  be  as  great  to  the  mother  as  a  term, 
and  it  would  then  be  advisable  to  give  her  the  advantage  of  the  few 
months'  delay. 

Ovarian  Tumor. — Cases  are  occasionally  met  with  in  which  preg- 
nancy occurs  in  women  who  are  suffering  from  ovarian  tumor,  and 
their  proper  management  has  given  rise  to  considerable  discussion. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  cases  are  attended  with  very  danger- 
ous and  often  fatal  consequences,  for  the  abdomen  cannot  well  ac- 
commodate the  gravid  uterus  and  the  ovarian  tumor,  both  increasing 
simultaneously.  The  result  is  that  the  tumor  is  subject  to  much 
contusion  and  pressure,  which  have  sometimes  led  to  the  rupture  of 
the  cyst,  and  the  escape  of  its  contents  into  the  peritoneal  cavity ;  at 
others  to  a  low  form  of  inflammation,  attended  with  much  exhaustion, 
the  death  of  the  patient  supervening  either  before  or  shortly  after 
delivery.  The  danger  during  delivery  from  the  same  cause,  in  the 
cases  which  go  on  to  term,  is  also  very  great.     Of  VS  cases  of  delivery 
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by  the  natural  powers,  which  I  collected  in  a  paper  on  "Labor  Com- 
plicated with  Ovarian  Tumor/'1  far  more  than  one-half  proved  fatal. 
[In  one  instance  in  this  city,  a  lady  well  known  to  the  editor,  gave 
birth  to  three  of  her  four  children,  during  the  existence  of  an  ovarian 
tumor.  The  children  all  lived  to  grow  up,  and  their  mother  died  of 
her  disease  at  the  age  of  75,  after  being  repeatedly  tapped  during 
fifty  years.  The  ovarian  tumor  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Benjamin 
Eush  soon  after  her  first  child  was  born  in  1809,  and  she  was  first 
tapped  by  Dr.  Physick  in  1811.  In  1812,  1815,  and  1818  she  gave 
birth  to  the  children  mentioned,  the  third  being  delicate,  sickly,  and 
weighing  six  pounds.  This  last  died  of  phthisis  when  45 ;  the  others 
still  live.2 — Ed.]  Another  source  of  danger  is  twisting  of  the  pedicle, 
and  consequent  strangulation  of  the  cyst,  of  which  several  instances 
ure  recorded.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  risks  are  so  manifold  that 
in  every  case  it  is  advisable  to  consider  whether  they  can  be  lessened 
by  surgical  treatment. 

Methods  of  Treatment. — The  means  at  our  disposal  are  either  to 
induce  labor  prematurely,  to  treat  the  tumor  by  tapping,  or  to  per- 
form ovariotomy.  The  question  has  been  particularly  discussed  by 
Spencer  Wells  in  his  works  on  "  Ovariotomy,1'  and  by  Barnes  in  his 
"  Obstetric  Operations."  The  former  holds  that  the  proper  course  to 
pursue  is  to  tap  the  tumor  when  there  is  any  chance  of  its  being 
materially  lessened  in  size  by  that  procedure,  but  that  when  it  is 
multilocular,  or  when  its  contents  are  solid,  ovariotomy  should  be 
performed  at  as  early  a  period  of  pregnancy  as  possible.  Barnes,  on 
the  other  hand,  maintains  that  the  safer  course  is  to  imitate  the 
means  by  which  nature  often  meets  this  complication,  and  bring  on 
premature  labor  without  interfering  with  the  tumor.  lie  thinks  that 
ovariotomy  is  out  of  the  question,  and  that  tapping  may  be  insuffi- 
cient and  leave  enough  of  the  tumor  to  interfere  seriously  with  labor. 
So  far  as  recorded  cases  go,  they  unquestionably  seem  to  show  that 
tapping  is  not  more  dangerous  than  at  other  times,  and  that  ovario- 
tomy may  be  practised  during  pregnancy  with  a  fair  amount  of  suc- 
cess. Wells  records  10  cases  which  were  surgically  interfered  with. 
In  1  tapping  was  performed,  and  in  9  ovariotomy;  and  of  these  8 
recovered,  the  pregnancy  going  on  to  term  in  5.  On  the  other  hand, 
5  cases  were  left  alone,  and  either  went  to  term,  or  spontaneous  pre- 
mature labor  supervened ;  and  of  these  3  died.  The  cases  are  not 
sufficiently  numerous  to  settle  the  question,  but  they  certainly  favor 
the  view  taken  by  Wells  rather  than  that  by  Barnes.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that,  unless  we  give  up  all  hope  of  saving  the  child,  and 
induce  abortion,  the  risk  of  induced  premature  labor,  when  the  preg- 
nancy is  sufficiently  advanced  to  hope  for  a  viable  child,  would  almost 
be  as  great  as  that  of  labor  at  term  ;  for  the  question  of  interference 
will  only  have  to  be  considered  with  regard  to  large  tumors,  which 
would  be  nearly  as  much  affected  by  the  pressure  of  a  gravid  uterus 
at  seven  or  eight  months,  as  by  one  at  term.     Small  tumors,  gene- 

1  Olwt.  Trans.,  vol.  ix. 

[*  Trans.  Phila.  Obstet.  Soc.  vol.  i.  1873,  p.  64.— reported  by  Ed.] 
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rally  escape  attention,  and  are  more  apt  to  be  impacted  before  the 
presenting  part  in  delivery.  The  success  of  ovariotomy  during 
pregnancy  has  certainly  been  great,  and  we  have  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  woman  must  necessarily  bo  subjected  to  the  risk  of  the 
operation  sooner  or  later,  so  that  we  cannot  judge  of  the  case  as  one 
in  which  abortion  terminates  the  risk.  Even  it  the  operation  should 
put  an  end  to  the  pregnancy — and  there  is  at  least  a  fair  chance  that 
it  will  not  do  so — there  is  no  certainty  that  that  would  increase  the 
risk  of  the  operation  to  the  mother,  while  as  regards  the  child  we 
should  only  have  the  same  result  as  if  we  intentionally  produced 
abortion.  On  the  whole,  then,  it  seems  that  the  best  change  to  the 
mother,  and  certainly  the  best  to  the  child,  is  to  resort  to  the  appa- 
rently- heroic  practice  recommended  by  Wells.  The  determination 
must,  however,  be  to  some  extent  influenced  by  the  skill  and  ex- 
perience of  the  operator.  If  the  medical  attendant  has  not  gained 
that  experience  which  is  so  essential  for  a  successful  ovariotomist, 
the  interests  of  the  mother  would  be  best  consulted  bv  the  induction 
of  abortion  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible.  One  or  other  procedure, 
is  essential ;  for,  in  spite  of  a  few  cases  in  which  several  successive 
pregnancies  have  occurred  in  women  who  have  had  ovarian  tumors, 
the  risks  are  such  as  uot  to  justify  an  expectant  practice.  Should 
rupture  of  the  cyst  occur,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  ovariotomy 
should  at  once  be  resorted  to,  with  the  view  of  removing  the  lacerated 
cyst  and  its  extravasated  contents. 

Fihroid  Tumors. — Pregnancy  may  occur  in  a  uterus  in  which  there 
are  one  or  more  fibroid  tumors.  If  these  are  situated  low  down  and 
in  a  position  likely  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  foetus,  they  may 
verv  seriouslv  complicate  delivery.  When  thev  are  situated  in  the 
fundus  or  body  of  the  uterus  they  may  give  rise  to  risk  from  hemor- 
rhage, or  from  inflammation  of  their  own  structure.  Inasmuch  as 
they  are  structurally  similar  to  the  uterine  walls  they  partake  of  the 
growth  of  the  uterus  during  pregnancy,  and  frequently  increase  re- 
markably in  size.  Cazeaux  says — 44 1  have  known  them  in  several 
instances  to  acquire  a  size  in  three  or  four  months  which  they  would 
not  have  done  in  several  years  in  the  non-preguant  condition/'  Con- 
versely, they  share  in  the  involution  of  the  uterus  after  delivery,  and 
often  lessen  greatly  in  size,  or  even  entirely  disappear.  Of  this  fact  I 
have  elsewhere*  recorded  several  curious  examples  ;l  and  manyotfier 
instances  of  the  complete  disappearance  of  even  large  tumors  have 
been  described  by  authors  whose  accuracy  of  observation  cannot  be 
questioned. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  will  vary  with  the  position  of  the 
tumor.  If  it  is  such  as  to  be  certain  to  obstruct  the  pnssage  of  the 
child,  abortion  should  be  induced  as  soon  as  possible.  If  the  tumor 
is  well  out  of  the  way,  this  is  not  so  urgently  called  for.  The  princi- 
pal danger  then  is  that  the  tumor  will  impede  the  post-mortem  con- 
traction of  the  uterus,  and  favor  hemorrhage.  Even  if  this  should 
happen,  the  flooding  could  be  controlled  by  the  usual  means,  espe- 

1  Ol»st.  Trans,  vols.  v.  xiii.  and  xix. 
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cially  by  the  injection  of  the  perchloride  of  iron.  I  have  seen  several 
cases  in  which  delivery  has  taken  place  under  such  circumstances 
without  any  untoward  accident.  The  danger  from  inflammation  and 
subsequent  extrusion  of  the  fibroid  masses  would  probably  be*  as 
great  after  abortion  or  premature  labor,  as  after  delivery  at  term.  It 
seems,  therefore,  to  be  the  proper  rule  to  interfere  when  the  tumors 
are  likely  to  impede  delivery,  and  in  other  cases  to  allow  the  preg- 
nancy to  go  on,  and  be  prepared  to  cope  with  any  complications  as 
they  arise.  The  risks  of  pregnancy  should  be  avoided  in  every  case 
in  which  uterine  fibroids  of  any  size  exist,  the  patients  being  advised 
to  lead  a  celibate  life. 


CIIAPTEK   IX. 

PATIIOLOGY  OF  THE  DECIDUA  AND  OVUM. 

Comparatively  little  is,  unfortunately,  known  of  the  pathological 
changes  which  occur  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  during 
pregnancy.  It  is  probable  that  they  are  of  much  more  consequence 
than  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  case;  and  it  is  certain  that  they 
are  a  frequent  cause  of  abortion. 

Endometritis, — One  of  the  most  generally  observed  probably  de- 
pends on  endometritis  antecedent  to  conception.  When  the  impreg- 
nated ovule  reached  the  uterus,  it  engrafted  itself  on  the  inflamed 
mucous  membrane,  which  was  in  an  unlit  condition  for  its  reception 
and  growth.  A  not  uncommon  result,  under  such  circumstances,  is 
the  laceration  of  some  of  the  decidual  vessels,  extravasation  of  blood 
between  the  decidua  and  the  uterine  walls,  and  consequent  abortion 
at  an  early  stage  of  pregnancy.  As  this  morbid  state  of  the  uterine 
mucous  membrane  is  likely  to  continue  after  abortion  is  completed, 
the  same  history  repeats  itself  on  each  impregnation,  and  thus  we 
may  heve  constant  early  miscarriages  produced.  It  floes  not  neces- 
sarily follow*,  however,  that  the  pregnancy  is  immediately  terminated 
when  this  state  of  things  is  present.  Sometimes  a  condition  of 
hyperplasia  of  the  decidua  is  produced,  the  membrane  becomes  much 
thickened  and  hvpertrophied,  and  the  decidual  cells  are  greatly  in- 
creased in  size  (Fig.  83).  In  other  instances  the  internal  surface  of 
the  decidua  becomes  studded  with  rough  polypoid  growths,1  depend- 
ing on  proliferation  of  its  interstitial  tissue.  Duncan  has  found  that 
the  hypertrophied  decidua  is  always  in  a  state  of  fatty  degeneration, 
more  advanced  in  some  places  than  in  others.2  The  result  of  these 
alterations  is  frequently  to  produce  dwindling  or  death  of  the  ovum, 

1  Virchow's  Archiv  ftir  Path.  1868.  8  Researches  in  Obstetrics,  p.  293. 
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which,  however,  retains  its  connection  with  the  decidua,  until,  after 
a  lapse  of  time,  the  decklua  is  expelled  in  the  form  of  a  thick  tri- 
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angular  fleshy  Mil  stance,  with 
the  atrophied  ovum  attached  to 
some  part  of  its  inner  surface. 
In  other  eases,  in  which  the 
hyperplasia  lias  advanced  ti>  a 
less  extent,  the  nutrition  of  the 
fustiiH  is  not  interfered  with, 
and  pregnancy  inay  continue  to 
term,  the  changes  in  the  dceidua 
I  icing  recognizable  alter  de- 
livery. Other  diseases  besides 
endometritis  may  give  rise  to 
similar  alterations  in  the  de- 
eidna,  one  of  these  being  as 
Yirehow  main  tains,  syphilis. 
The  converse  condition,  and  im- 
perfect development  of  the  dc- 
eidua, especially  of  the  dceidua 
rcflexa,  has  also  been  noted  as 
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a  cause  of  abortion.  The  ovum  will  then  hang  loosely  in  the  life- 
line cavity,  without  the  support  which  the  growth  of  thedeeidua  re- 
flexa  around  it  ought  to  afford,  and  its  premature  expulsion  readily 
follows  (Fig.  84). 

Ilydrorrhiru  Gravidarum. — The  peculiar  condition  known  as  hy- 
drorrhea gravidarum  most  probably  depends  on  some  obscure  morbid 
state  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane.  By  this  is  meant  a  discharge 
of  clear  watcrv  fluid  at  intervals  during  pregnancy.  It  may  happen 
at  any  period"  of  gestation,  but  is  most  commonly  met  with  in  the 
latter  months.  It  may  commence  with  a  mere  dribbling,  or  there 
may  be  a  sudden  and  copious  discharge  of  fluid.  Afterwards  the 
watery  fluid,  which  is  generally  of  a  pale  yellowish  color,  and  trans- 
parent like  the  liquor  amuii,  may  continue  to  escape  at  intervals  for 
many  weeks,  and  sometimes  in  very  great  abundance,  so  as  to  satu- 
rate the  patient's  clothes.  Very  frequently  it  is  expelled  in  gushes, 
and  at  night,  when  the  patient  is  lying  quietly  in  bed;  its  escape  is 
then  probably  due  to  uterine  contraction. 

Many  theories  have  been  held  as  to  its  cause.  By  some  it  is 
attributed  to  the  rupture  of  a  cyst  placed  between  the  ovum  and  the 
uterine  walls;  Baudelocqne  referred  it  to  a  transudation  of  the  liquor 
amuii  through  the  membranes;  while  Burgess  and  Dubois  believed 
it  to  depend  on  a  laceration  of  the  membranes  at  a  distance  from  the 
os  uteri.  Mattel  more  recently  hns  attributed  it  to  the  existence  of 
a  sac  between  the  chorion  and  the  amnion.  It  may  be  that  in  some 
instance;;  a  single  discharge  of  fluid  may  come  from  one  of  the  two 
lost- mentioned  causes.  But  if  it  be  continuous  or  repeated,  another 
source  must  be  sought  for.  Ilegar1  maintains  that  it  is  the  result  of 
abundant  secretion  from  the  g'mids  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which 
accumulates  between  the  deeidna  and  chorion,  and  escapes  through 
the  os  uteri.  If  this  occur  the  decidim  is  probably  in  an  hypertro- 
phied  and  otherwise  morbid  stale.  Hydrorrhea  is  chiefly  of  interest 
from  the  error  of  diagnos  S  it  11  likely  to  give  rise  to  ;  lor,  on  being 
summoned  to  a  case  in  which  watery  discharge  lias  occurred  for  the 
first  time,  we  are  naturally  apt  to  suppose  that  tlie  membranes  have 
ruptured,  and  that  labor  is  imminent.  Nor  is  there  any  very  certain 
means  of  deciding  if  this  be  so.  In  liydrorrlio/fl,  we  tind  that  pains 
are  absent,  the  os  uteri  unopened,  and  hallutlement  may  be  made 
out.  Kven  if  the  membranes  be  ruptured,  there  will  be  no  indica- 
tion for  interference  unless  labor  has  actually  commenced  ;  and  the 
repetition  of  the  discharge,  and  the  continuance  of  the  pregnancy, 
will  soon  clear  up  the  diagnosis.  Hydrorrhea,  although  apt  to 
alarm  the  patient,  need  not  give  rise  to  ;mv  anxiety.  The  pregnancy 
generally  progresses  favorably  to  the  full  period ;  although,  in  excep- 
tional eases,  premature  labor  may  supervene.  Xo  treatment  is  neces- 
sary, nor  is  there  any  that  could  have  the  least  effect  in  controlling 
the  discharge. 

Patholoyy  of  tht  Chorion.— The  only  important  disease  of  the 
chorion,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is  the  well-known  condition 
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These  .-ma"  bladder  like  '■>  -dies,  wliii-h 

vary  :n  size  fr-m  that  of  a  :n:llei-seed  to 

an  aejirn.  are  often  describ.'l   a?  resem- 

b'.im;  a  i-uM-ii  i'f  grapes  or  currants.    On 

more  minute  examination,  they  are  found 

not  to  be  each  ar.adit.--i  to  independent 

|«edie'e*.  as   is   i'ue   case  ir.  a  bunch  of 

grap  s,  but   sonic   of  ihem   grow  from 

oilier  vesicle.*,  while  others'  have  distinct 

pedicles  attache- J  to  the  chorion,  the  pedi- 
cle*  themselves    sometimes   being    dis- 

tenJeiJ  by  fluid  ^Fig.  N>l.     This  peculiar 

arrangement  of  the  vesicles  is  explained 

bv  their  mode  of  growth. 
"  Onuses  of  Cgsti*  Ih'jtnentt^n.— There 

has  been   considerable  discussion   as   to 

the  etiology  of  this  disease.     By  sonic  it 

is  supposed  always  to   follow  death   of 

the  foetus;  and  the  whole  developmental 

energy  being  expended  on  the  chorion,  which  retains  its  attachment 

to  the  decidua,  ihc  result  is  its  abnormal  growth  and  cystic  degenera- 
tion.    This  is  the  view  maintained  by  Gierse  and  (irnily  Hewitt,  and 

it  is  favored  by  the  undoubted  fact  that  in  almost  all  cases  the  iVetns 

has  entirely  disappeared  ;  and  by  the  occasional  occurrence  of  cases 

of  twin  conceptions  in  which  one  chorion  has  degenerated,  the  other 

remaining  healthy  until  term.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  maintained 

that  the  starting-point  is  connected  with  the  maternal  organism. 
Vircliow  thinks  it  originates  in  a  morbid  state  of  the  decidua;  while 

others  have  attributed  it  to  some  blood  dyscrasia  on  tho  imrt  of  tho 
mother,  such  as  syphilis.     There  are  many  reasons  for  Iwlieving  that 

anises  of  this  nature  may  originate  the  affection.  Thus  it  is  often  found 
to  occur  more  than  once  in  the  same  person  ;  and  alterations  of  a  simi- 
lar kind,  although  limited  in  extent,  arc  not  unf'roqueiitlv  found  in 
connection  with  the  placenta  and  membranes  of  living  children.  On 
this  theory  the  death  of  the  fietus  is  secondary,  the  eon sequence  of 
impaired  nutrition  from  the  morbid  stale  of  the  chorion.     The  prob- 
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daring  delivery.     Fortunately,  this  is  by  no  means  necessarily  the 
case,  and  labor  often  goes  on  satisfactorily  without  any  attack. 

Jaundice,  the  result  of  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver,  is  occa- 
sionally observed,  and  is  said  to  have  been  sometimes  epidemic. 
Independently  of  the  grave  risks  to  the  mother,  it  is  most  likely  to 
produce  abortion  or  the  death  of  the  foetus.  According  to  Davidson, 
it  originates  in  catarrhal  icterus,  the  excretion  of  the  bile  products 
being  impeded  in  consequence  of  pregnancy,  and  their  retention 
giving  rise  to  the  foetal  blood-poisouing  which  accompanies  the 
severer  forms  of  the  disease.  Slight  and  transient  attacks  of  jaun- 
dice may  occur,  without  being  accompanied  by  any  bad  consequences. 
Their  production  is  probably  favored  by  the  mechanical  pressure  of 
the  gravid  uterus  on  the  intestines  and  the  bile-ducts. 

Carcinoma. — The  occcurrence  of  pregnancy  in  a  woman  suffering 
from  malignant  disease  of  the  uterus  is  by  no  means  so  rare  as 
might  be  supposed,  and  must  naturally  give  rise  to  much  anxiety  as 
to  the  result.  The  obstetrical  treatment  of  these  cases  will  be  dis- 
cussed elsewhere.  Should  we  be  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  dis- 
ease during  gestation,  the  question  will  arise  whether  we  should  not 
attempt  to  lessen  the  risks  of  delivery  by  bringing  on  abortion  or 
premature  labor.  The  question  is  one  which  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
settle.  We  have  to  deal  with  a  disease  which  is  certain  to  prove 
fatal  to  the  mother  before  long,  and  the  progress  of  which  is  proba- 
bly accelerated  after  labor,  while  the  manipulations  necessary  to  in- 
duce delivery  may  very  unfavorably  influence  the  diseased  structures. 
Again,  by  such  a  measure  we  necessarily  sacrifice  the  child,  while 
we  are  by  no  means  certain  that  we  materially  lessen. the  danger  to 
the  mother.  The  question  cannot  be  settled  except  on  a  considera- 
tion of  each  particular  case.  If  we  see  the  patient  early  in  pregnancy, 
by  inducing  abortion  we  may  save  her  the  dangers  of  labor  at  term 
— possibly  of  the  Cesarean  section — if  the  obstruction  be  great. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  operation  would  be  justifiable.  If  the 
pregnancy  have  advanced  beyond  the  sixth  or  seventh  month,  unles3 
the  amount  of  malignant  deposit  be  very  small  indeed,  it  is  probable 
that  the  risks  of  labor  would  be  as  great  to  the  mother  as  a  term, 
and  it  would  then  be  advisable  to  give  her  the  advantage  of  the  few 
months1  delay. 

Ovarian  Tumor. — Cases  are  occasionally  met  with  in  which  preg- 
nancy occurs  in  women  who  are  suffering  from  ovarian  tumor,  and 
their  proper  management  has  given  rise  to  considerable  discussion. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  cases  are  attended  with  very  danger- 
ous and  often  fatal  consequences,  for  the  abdomen  cannot  well  ac- 
commodate the  gravid  uterus  and  the  ovarian  tumor,  both  increasing 
simultaneously.  The  result  is  that  the  tumor  is  subject  to  much 
contusion  and  pressure,  which  have  sometimes  led  to  the  rupture  of 
the  cyst,  and  the  escape  of  its  contents  into  the  peritoneal  cavity;  at 
others  to  a  low  form  of  inflammation,  attended  with  much  exhaustion, 
the  death  of  the  patient  supervening  either  before  or  shortly  after 
delivery.  The  danger  during  delivery  from  the  same  cause,  in  the 
cases  which  go  on  to  term,  is  also  very  great.     Of  13  cases  of  delivery 
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required.  If  chloroform  be  then  administered,  the  remaining  steps 
of  the  operation  will  be  easy.  On  account  of  the  occasional  firm 
adhesion  of  the  cystic  mass  to  the  uterus,  too  energetic  attempts  at 
complete  separation  should  be  avoided.  Any  severe  hemorrhage 
after  the  operation  can  be  controlled  by  swabbing  out  the  uterine 
cavity  with  the  perch loride  of  iron  solution. 

Under  the  name  of  Myxoma  fibrosiurn,  a  more  rare  degeneration  of 
the  chorion  has  been  described  by  Virchow  and  Hildebrandt,1  char- 
acterized, not  by  vesicular,  but  fibroid  degeneration  of  the  connective 
tissue  of  the  chorion.  This  is,  however,  too  little  understood  to 
require  further  observation. 

Pathohyy  of  the  Placenta. — The  pathology  of  the  placenta  has  of 
lute  years  attracted  much  attention,  and  it  has  an  important  practical 
bearing  in  consequence  of  its  effects  on  the  child. 

Placenta)  vary  considerably  in  shape.  They  may  be  crescentic,  or 
spread  over  a  considerable  surface,  in  consequence  of  the  chorion 
villi  entering  into  communication  with  a  larger  portion  of  the  de- 
cidua  than  usual  (Placenta  memhranacea).  Such  forms,  however, 
are  merely  of  scientific  interest.  The  only  anomaly  of  shape  of  any 
practical  importance  is  the  formation  of  what  have  been  called }Aa- 
cm  toe  succenttiriiv.  These  consist  of  one  or  more  separate  masses  of 
placental  tissue,  produced  by  the  development  of  isolated  patches  of 
chorion  villi.  Ilohl  believes  that  they  always  form  exactly  at  the 
junction  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  walls  of  the  uterus,  which  in 
early  pregnancy  is  a  mere  line.  As  the  uterus  expands,  the  portions 
of  placenta,  on  each  side  of  this,  become  separated  from  each  other. 
They  are  only  of  consequence  from  the  possibility  of  their  remain- 
ing unnoticed  in  the  uterus  after  delivery,  and  giving  rise  to  second- 
ary post- part um  hemorrhage.  The  rare  form  of  double  placenta 
with  a  single  cord,  figured  in  the  accompanying  woodcut  (Fig.  8ti), 
was  probably  formed  in  this  way,  and  the  supplementary  portion,  in 
such  a  ease,  might  readily  escape  notice. 

The  placenta  mav  also  varv  in  dimensions.  Sometimes  it  is  of 
excessive  size,  generally  when  the  child  is  unusually  big;  but  not 
infrequently  iu  connection  with  hvdramnios,  the  child  beiusr  dead 
and  shrivelled.     In  other  eases  it  is  remarkably  small,  or  at  least 

* 

appears  to  be  so.  If  the  child  be  healthy,  this  is  probably  of  no 
pathological  importance,  as  its  smallness  maybe  more  apparent  than 
real,  depending  on  its  vessels  not  Ikmiist  distended  with  blood.  When 
true  atrophy  oi'  the  placenta  exists,  the  vitality  o(  the  feet  us  may  be 
seriously  interfered  with.  This  condition  may  depend  either  on  a 
diseased  stave  i^(  the  chorion  villi,  or  of  the  decidua  in  which  they 
are  implanted.3  The  latter  is  the  more  common  o(  the  two;  and  it 
generally  consists  in  hyperplasia  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  de- 
cidua. which  presses  on  the  villi  and  vessels,  and  gives  rise  to  gen- 
eral or  hval  atrophv.  This  change  is  similar  in  its  nature  to  that 
observed  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and  certain  forms  o^t  Bri^hfsdis- 

*  Mount,  f.  (t^hnrt.  May,  1^5. 

*  Whittaker,   Aiuer.  Journ.  of  Obst.,  vol.  iii..  p.  229. 
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ease.  It  Las  generally  been  ascribed  to  inflammatory  changes,  and, 
under  the  name  of  placentitis,  has  been  described  by  many  authors, 
and  lias  been  considered  to  be  a  common  disease.  To  it  are  attributed 
many  of  the  morbid  alterations  which  are  commonly  observed  in 
placentas,  such  as  hepatizations,  circumscribed  purulent  deposits,  and 
adhesions  to  the  uterine  walls.  Many  modern  pathologists  have 
doubted  whether  these  changes  are  in  any  proper  sense  inflammatory. 
Whittaker  observes  on  this  point:  "The  disposition  to  reject  pla- 
centitis altogether  increases  in  modern  times.  Indeed,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  of  inflammation  on  the  modern  theory  (Cohuheirn) 


of  that  process,  since  there  are  no  capillaries,  in  the  maternal  portion 
at  least,  through  whose  walls  a  'migration'  might  occur,  and  there 
arc  no  nerves  to  regulate  the  contractility  of  the  vessel-wulls  in  the 
entire  structure."  Kobin  thus  explains  the  various  pathological 
changes  above  alluded  to :  "  "What  has  been  taken  for  inflammation 
of  the  placenta  is  nothing  else  than  a  condition  of  transformation  of 
blood  clots  at  various  periods.  What  has  been  regarded  as  pus  is 
only  ftbririe  in  the  course  of  disorganization,  and  in  those  cases 
where  true  pus  has  been  found  the  pus  did  not  come  from  the  pla- 
centa, but  from  an  inflammation  of  the  tissue  of  the  uterine  vessels 
and  an  accidental  deposition  in  the  tissue  of  the  placenta."  The 
extravasations  of  blood  here  alluded  to  are  of  very  common  occur- 
rence, and  they  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  organ  ;  in  its  substance. 
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mi  its  decidual  surface,  or  immediately  below  the  amnion,  where 
they  wrve  as  points  of  origin  ibr  the  cysts  that  are  there  often 
observed,  The  librine  thus  deposited  undergoes  retrograde  meta- 
morphosis aci  iu  other  parts  of  the  body ;  it  becomes  decolorized,  it 
undergoes  limy  degeneration  or  becomes  changed  into  calcareous 
masses;  ami  in  this  way,  it  is  supposed,  may  be  explained  the  vari- 
ous pathological  changes  which  are  so  commonly  observed.  The 
amount  of  retrograde  metamorphosis,  and  the  precise  appearance 
presented  will,  ol  c  mrao,  depend  on  the  time  thai  has  elapsed  since 
the  blood  extravasations  toolc  place. 

Fatty  (ley  iirfn/inn  of  the  placenta,  and  its  influence  on  the  nutri- 
tion i>r  1 1  ii-  rust  us,  have  been  Bpeeially  studied  in  this  country  by 
Barnes  and  Drnitt,  Veil" wish  masses  of  varying  size  are  very  com- 
monly met  with  in  placenta:,  and  these  arc  found  to  consist,  in  great 


part,  of  molecular  fat,  mixed  with  ti  fine  network  of  fibrous  tissue. 
The  true  fatly  defeneration,  however,  specially  affects  the  chorion 
villi  (Fig.  y").  On  microscopic  examination  they  arc  found  to  be 
altered  and  misshaped  in  their  contour,  and  to  he  loaded  with  fine 
granular  fat-globules.  Similar  changes  are  observed  in  the  cells  of 
the  deeidua.  The  influence  on  the  itetua  will,  of  course,  depend  on 
the  extent  to  which  the  functions  of  the  villi  are  interfered  with. 
The  probable  cause  of  this  degeneration,  is,  no  doubt,  some  obscure 
alteration  in  the  nutrition  of  the  tissue,  depending  on  the  state  of  die 
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mother's  health.  Barnes  believes  that  syphilis  has  much  influence 
in  its  production.  Druitt  has  pointed  out  that  some  amount  of  fatty 
degeneration  is  always  present  in  a  mature  placenta,  and  is  probably 
connected  with  the  physiological  separation  of  the  organ;  and  Good- 
ell  has  more  recently  suggested  that  an  unusual  amount  of  this  change 
may  be  merely  an  anticipation  of  the  natural  termination  of  the  life 
of  fhe  placenta.1 

Other  morbid  states  of  the  placenta,  of  greater  rarity,  are  occasion- 
ally met  with,  as  an  cedcinatous  infiltration  of  its  tissue,  always  occur- 
ring,   according  to    Lange,    in  cases   of 
hydramnios;  pigmentary  and  calcareous  Fio.  88. 

deposits;  and  tumors  of  various  kinds; 
but  these  require  only  a  passing  mention. 

Patholoyy  of  the  Umbilical  Cord. — The 
umbilical  cord  may  be  of  excessive  length, 
varying  from  lb  to  20  inches,  which  is 
its  average  measurement,  up  to  50  or  60 
inches,  and  a  case  is  recorded  in  which  it 
even  reached  the  extraordinary  length  of 
9  feet.  If  unusually  long  it  may  be 
twisted  round  the  limbs  or  neck  of  the 
child,  and  the  latter  position  may,  in  ex- 
ceptional instances,  prove  injurious  dur- 
ing labor. 

Some  authors  refer  cases  of  spontane- 
ous amputation  of  foetal  limbs  in  utero 
to  constrictions  by  the  umbilical  cord, 
but  this  accident  is  more  probably  pro- 
duced by  filamentous  adnexa  of  the 
amnion.  Knots  in  the  cord  are  not  un- 
common, and  they  result  from  the  foetus, 
in  its  movements,  passing  through  a  loop  of  the  cord  (Fig.  88).  If 
there  is  an  average  amount  of  Wharton's  jelly  in  the  cord  the  ves- 
sels are  protected  from  pressure,  and  no  bad  effects  follow.  Gdry,  in 
a  recent  paper  on  this  subject,1  attempts  to  show  that  such  knots  arc 
more  important  than  is  generally  believed,  and  relates  two  cases  in 
which  he  believes  them  to  have  caused  the  death  of  the  fcetus. 

Extreme  torsion  of  the  cord,  an  exaggeration  of  the  spiral  twists 
generally  observed,  may  prove  injurious,  and  even  fatal,  to  the  child 
by  obstructing  the  circulation  in  the  vessels.  Spaeth  mentions  three 
cases  in  which  this  caused  the  death  ot  the  foetus,  the  cord  being 
twisted  until  it  was  reduced  to  the  thickness  of  a  thread. 

Anomalies  in  the  distribution  of  the  vessels  of  the  cord  arc  of 
common  occurrence.  The  cord  may  be  attached  to  the  edge,  instead 
of  to  the  ceutrc,  of  the  placenta  (battledore  placenta).  It  may  break 
up  into  its  component  parts  before  reaching  the  placenta,  the  vessels 
running  through  the  membranes;  and  if,  in  such  a  case,  traction  on 
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1  American  Journal  of  Obstetrics,  vol.  ii»  p.  535. 
«  LTnion  M&licalo,  Oct.  lb7G. 
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limbs  cannot  be  felt  on  palpation;  and  the  lower  segment  of  the 
uterus,  as  felt  per  vaginam,  is  unusually  distended,  the  presenting 
part  not  being  appreciable.  Ovarian  tumors  alone,  or  complicating 
pregnancy,  may  also  be  difficult  to  distinguish  from  dropsy  of  the 
amnion.  The  general  history  of  the  case,  and  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  signs  of  pregnancy,  may  enable  us  to  arrive  at  a  diagnosis ; 
and  Kidd  points  out  that  the  position  of  the  uterus,  whether  gravid 
or  not,  is  usually  low  down  in  the  pelvis  in  ovarian  dropsy,  while  in 
dropsy  of  the  amnion  it  is  drawn  high  up,  and  reached  with  difficulty 
on  vaginal  examination. 

Its  effect  on  Labor. — During  labor  an  excessive  amount  of  liquor 
amnii  is  often  a  cause  of  deficient  uterine  action  and  delay,  the  pains 
b^ing  feeble  and  ineffective.  This,  of  course,  tells  chiefly  in  the  first 
stage,  which  is  often  much  prolonged,  unless  the  membranes  are 
punctured  early,  and  the  superabundant  fluid  allowed  to  escape. 

Treatment. — No  treatment  is  known  to  have  any  effect  on  the 
disease.  If  the  discomfort  and  distension  are  very  great,  it  may  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  puncture  the  membranes,  and  allow  the  water 
to  escape.  This  inevitably  brings  on  labor.  If  the  pregnancy  be 
not  sufficiently  advanced  to  give  hope  for  the  birth  of  a  living  child, 
we  would  not,  of  course,  resort  to  this  expedient  unless  the  mother's 
health  was  seriously  imperilled.  It  is  possible  that  in  such  cases  the 
patient  might  be  relieved  by  inserting  the  minute  needle  of  an  aspi- 
rator through  the  os,  and  removing  a  certain  quantity  of  the  liquor 
amnii  by  aspiration,  without  inducing  the  labor.  I  have  never  had 
an  opportunity  of  trying  this  expedient,  but  it  seems  a  possibility. 

Deficiency  of  Liquor  Amnii — A  defective  amount  of  liquor  amnii 
is  said  to  favor  certain  malformations,  by  allowing  the  uterus  to 
compress  the  foetus  unduly.  It  certainly  occasionally  gives  rise  to 
adhesion  between  the  fuetus  and  the  membranes,  and  to  the  formation 
of  amniotic  bands  which  are  capable  of  producing  certain  fcotal  de- 
formities (p.  227). 

Appearance  of  the  Liquor  Amnii. — The  liquor  amnii  itself  varies 
much  in  appearance  It  is  sometimes  thick  and  treacly,  instead  of 
limpid,  and  it  may  be  offensive  in  odor.  The  cause  of  these  varia- 
tions is  not  well  understood. 

Pathofa'iy  of  the  Fu>tn$. — There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  fcetus 
in  utero  is  subject  to  many  diseases,  some  of  which  cause  its  death, 
and  others  leave  distinct  traces  of  their  existence,  although  not 
proving  fatal.  The  subject  is  of  great  importance,  and  is  well  worthy 
of  study.  There  is  still  much  to  be  done  in  this  direction,  which 
may  lead  to  important  practical  results.  I  can,  however,  do  little 
more  than  enumerate  some  of  the  principal  affections  which  have 
been  observed. 

Blood  Diseases  transmitted  through  the  Mother.  Smallpox. — It  is  a 
well-established  fact  that  the  various  eruptive  fevers,  from  which 
the  mother  may  suffer,  may  be  communicated  to  the  fcetus  in  utero. 
When  the  mother  is  attacked  with  confluent  smallpox,  she  almost 
always  aborts,  but  not  necessarily  so  when  it  is  discrete  or  modified. 
In  such  cases  it  has  often  happened  that  the  fcetus  has  been  born 
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dent  traces  of  the  disease;  of  a  dead  child  similarly  affected;  or  of 
an  apparently  healthy  child  in  whom  the  disease  develops  itself 
after  a  lapse  of  a  month  or  two.  'ihese  varying  effects  piobably  de- 
pend on  the  intensity  of  the  poison,  and  the  longer  the  time  that  has 
elapsed  since  the  origin  of  the  disease  in  the  infected  parents,  the 
better  will  be  the  chance  for  the  child.  The  disease  is,  no  doubt, 
generally  transmitted  through  the  mother,  and  if  she  be  affected  at 
the  time  of  conception,  the  infection  of  the  foetus  seems  certain.  If, 
however  she  contracts  the  disease  at  an  advanced  period  of  preg- 
nancy the  child  may  entirely  escape.  Rieord  even  believes  that 
syphilis,  contracted  after  the  sixth  month  of  pregnancy,  never  affects 
the  child.  The  father  alone  may  transmit  the  disease  to  the  ovum; 
and  Hutchinson  has  recorded  cases  to  show  that  the  mother  may 
become  secondarily  affected  through  the  diseased  foetus.  The  evi- 
dences of  syphilitic  taint  in  a  living  or  dead  child  are  sufficiently 
characteristic.  The  child  is  generally  puny  and  ill-developed.  An 
eruption  of  pemphigus  is  common,  either  fully  developed  bullae,  or 
their  early  stage,  when  they  form  circular  copper-colored  patches. 
This  eruption  is  always  most  marked  on  the  hands  and  feet,  and  a 
child  born  with  such  an  eruption  may  be  certainly  considered  syphi- 
litic. On  post-mortem  examination  the  most  usual  signs  are  small 
patches  of  suppuration  in  the  thymus,  similar  localized  suppurations 
in  the  tissues  of  the  lungs,  indurated  yellowish  patches  in  the  liver, 
and  peritonitis,  the  importance  of  which  in  causing  the  death  of 
syphilitic  children  has  been  specially  dwelt  on  by  Simpson.1 

Inflammatory  Diseases. — The  most  important  of  the  inflammatory 
diseases  affecting  the  foetus  is  peritonitis.  Simpson  has  shown  that 
traces  of  it  arc  very  frequently  met  with,  and  that  it  is  not  always 
syphilitic.  Sometimes  it  has  been  observed  when  the  mother  has 
been  in  bad  health  during  pregnancy,  and  at  others  it  seems  to  have 
resulted  from  some  nitrbul  condition  of  the  foetal  viscera.  Pleurisy 
with  effusion,  is  another  inflammatory  affection  which  has  been 
noticed. 

Dropsies. — The  dropsical  affections  most  generally  met  with  are 
ascites  and  hydrocephalus,  which  may  both  have  the  effect  of  im- 
peding delivery.  Of  these  hydrocephalus  is  the  more  common,  and 
may  give  rise  to  much  difficulty  in  labor.  Its  causes  arc  uncertain 
but  it  probably  depends  on  some  altered  state  of  the  mother's  health, 
as  it  is  apt  to  recur  in  several  successive  pregnancies,  and  is  not  in- 
frequently associated  with  an  imperfectly  developed  vertebral  column 
and  spina  bifida.  The  fluid  collects  in  the  ventricles,  which  it 
greatly  distends,  and  these  then  produce  expansion  and  thinning  of 
the  cranium,  the  bones  of  which  are  widely  separated  from  each 
other  at  the  sutures,  which  are  prominent  and  fluctuating.  In  a 
few  cases  internal  hydrocephalus  may  be  complicated,  and  the  diag- 
nosis in  labor  consequently  obscured,  by  the  coexistence  of  what 
has  been  called  "external  hydrocephalus.'1  This  consists  of  a  collec- 
tion of  fluid  between  the  skull  and  the  scalp,  which  may  be  cither 

>  Obst.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  117. 
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formed  there  originally,  or  may  collect  from  a  rupture  of  one  of  the 
sutures  or  foiitauelles  during  labur,  through  which  the  intra  cranial 
fluid  escapes. 

Ascites  is  generally  associated  with  hydramnios,  and  sometimes 
with  hydro-thorax,  or  other  dropsical  effusions.  It  is  a  rare  affec- 
tion, and  according  to  Depaul1  extreme  distension  of  the  bladder  is 
not  iufrequently  mistaken  for  it. 

Tumors  of  different  kinds  may  be  met  with  in  various  parts  of  the 
child's  body,  which  sometimes  grow  to  a  great  size  and  impede  de- 
livery. Tarnier  records  cases  of  meningocele  larger  than  a  child's 
head,  and  large  cystic  growths  have  been  observed  attached  to  the 
nates,'  pectoral  region,  or  other  parts  of  the  body.  Cancerous  tumors 
of  considerable  size,  either  external,  or  of  the  viscera,  have  also  been 
met  with.  Other  foetal  tumors  may  he  produced  by  congenital  de- 
formities, such  as  projection  of  the  liver  or  other  abdominal  viscera 
through  a  deficiency  of  the  abdominal  wall ;  or  spina  bifida,  from 
imperfectly  developed  vertebra;.  The  amount  of  dystocia  produced 
by  such  causes  will,  of  course,  vary  much  in  proportion  to  the  size, 
consistency,  and  accessibility  of  the  tumor. 

Wounds  and  Injuries  of  Oiz  Fictvs. — Accidents  of  serious  gravity 
to  the  fetus  may  happen  from  violence,  to  which  the  mother  has 
been  subjected,  such  as  falls  or  blows,  with- 
Fk>.  8i>.  out  necessarily  interfering  with  gestation. 

Many  curious  examples  of  this  kind  are  on 
record.  Thus  a  child  has  been  born  pre- 
senting a  severe  lacerated  wound  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  spine,  where  both 
the  skin  and  tlie  muscles  had  been  torn,  and 
which  seems  to  have  resulted  from  themoiher 
ng  fallen  in  the  last  month  of  preg- 
nancy. Similar  lacerations  and  contusions 
have  been  observed  in  other  parts  of  the 
body,  the  wounds  being  in  various  stages 
of  cicatrization,  corresponding  to  tbe  lapse 
of  time  since  the  accident  had  occurred. 
Intra-uterinc  fractures  are  not  rare,  appa- 
rently arising  from  similareauses.  In  some 
of  these  cases  the  broken  ends  of  the  bones 

-u ti      ^ ivi  u had  united,  but,  from  want  of  accurate'ap- 

" "ArmMidiflgi." ™  "™"    position,  at  an  acute  angle,  so  as  to  give 

rise  to  much  subsequent  deformity.  Cbaus- 
sier  records  two  cases  in  which  there  were  many  fractures  in  the  same 
child,  in  one  113,  and  in  another  42,  which  were  in  different  stages 
of  repair.  He  attributes  this  curious  occurrence  1o  some  congenital 
defect  in  the  nutrition  of  the  hones,  possibly  allied  to  mollifies  ossiuin.1 
Intra-nterine.  amputations  of  fatal  limhs  have  not  infrequently  been 
observed.     Children  are  occasionally  born  with  one  extremity  more 


1  Tarnier's  Caieaux,  p.  i 
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or  less  completely  absent,  and  cases  are  known  in  which  the  whole 
four  extremities  were  wanting  (Fig.  89).  The  mode  in  which  these 
malformations  are  produced  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion.  At 
one  time  it  was  supposed  that  the  deficiency  of  the  limb  was  due  to 
gangrene  of  the  extremity,  and  subsequent  separation  of  the  spha- 
celated parts.  Itauss,  who  has  studied  the  whole  subject  very 
minutely,1  considers  gangrene  in  the  unruptured  ovum  to  be  an  im- 
possibility, for  that  change  cannot  occur  unless  there  is  access  of 
oxygen,  and  when  portions  of  the  separated  extremity  are  found  in 
utero,  as  is  often  the  case,  they  show  evidences  of  maceration,  but 
not  of  decomposition.  The  general  belief  is  that  these  intra-uterine 
amputations  depend  on  constriction  of  the  limb  by  folds  or  bands  of 
the  amnion — most  often  met  with  when  the  liquor  arnnii  is  deficient 
in  quantity — which  obstruct  the  circulation,  and  thus  give  rise  to 
atrophy  of  the  part  below  the  constriction.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  umbilical  cord  might,  by  encircling  the  limb,  produce  a  like 
result.  It  appears  doubtful,  however,  whether  this  cause  is  sufTieient 
to  produce  complete  separation  of  the  limb,  as  any  great  amount  of 
constriction  would  interfere  with  the  circulation  through  the  cord. 
Sometimes,  when  intra-uterine  amputation  occurs,  the  separated 
portion  of  the  limb  is  found  lying  loose  in  the  amniotic  cavity,  and 
is  expelled  after  the  child.  Cases  of  this  kind  have  been  recorded 
by  Martin,  Chaussicr,  and  AVatkinson.  More  often  no  trace  of  the 
separated  extremity  can  be  found.  The  explanation  probably  de- 
pends upon  the  period  of  utero-gestation  at  which  amputation  took 
place.  If  it  occurred  at  a  very  early  period  of  pregnancy,  before  the 
third  mouth,  the  detached  portion  would  be  minute  and  soft,  and 
would  easily  disappear  by  solution.  If  at  a  later  period,  this  could 
hardly  happen,  and  the  detached  portion  would  remain  in  utero.  In 
cases  of  the  latter  kind  cicatrization  of  the  stump  has  often  been  ob- 
served to  be  incomplete.  Simpson  pointed  out  the  occasional  exist- 
ence of  rudimentary  fingers  or  toes  on  the  stump  of  an  amputated 
limb,  such  as  are  seen  on  the  thighs  in  Fig.  89.  These  he  attributed 
to  an  abortive  reproduction  of  the  separated  extremity,  analogous  to 
what  is  observed  in  some  of  the  lower  animals.  This  explanation 
has  been  contested  with  much  show  of  reason.  Martin  believes  that 
the  reproduction  is  only  apparent,  and  that  the  rudimentary  ex- 
tremities are,  in  reality,  instances  of  arrested  development.  The 
constricting  agents  interfered  with  the  circulation  sufficiently  to 
arrest  the  growth  of  the  limb  below  the  site  of  constriction,  but  not 
sufficiently  to  effect  complete  separation.  If  constriction  occurred 
at  a  vary  early  stage  of  development  an  appearance  similar  to  that 
observed  by  Simpson  would  be  produced.  It  does  not  follow,  how- 
ever, that  all  cases  of  absence  of  limbs  depend  on  intra-uterine  ampu- 
tations. In  some  cases  they  would  appear  to  be  the  result  of  a  sponta- 
neous arrest  of  development,  or  of  congenital  monstrosity.  Mr.  Scott1 
relates  a  case  in  which  a  distinct  hereditary  tendency  was  evident, 

1  Scanzoni'a  Beitriige,  1869.  *  Obstet.  Trans.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  04. 
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and  here  the  deformity  certainly  could  not  have  resulted  from  the 
constriction  of  amniotic  bands.  In  this  family  tlie  grand liillier  liad 
both  forearms  wanting,  with  rudimentary  fingers  attached';  the  next 

generation  escaped;  liut  the  grandchild  had  a  deformity  precisely 
similar  to  the  grandfather. 

Death  of  Ftetus. — When  from  any  cause,  the  fetus  has  died  during 
pregnancy,  it  may  either  he  soon  expelled,  or  it  may  be  retained  in 
utero  for  a  longer  or  sliorter  time,  or  even  to  the  full  period.  The 
changes  observed  in  such  foetuses  vary  considerably  according  to  the 
age  of  the  fcetus  at  the  time  of  death,  or  the  time  that  it  1ms  been 
retained  in  utero.  If  it  die  at  an  early  period,  when  the  tissues  are 
very  soft,  it  may  entirely  dissolve  in  the  liquor  am  nil,  and  no  trace 
of  it  may  he  found  when  the  membranes  are  expelled.  Or  it  may 
shrivel  or  mummify  ;  and  if  this  happen  in  a  twin  pregnancy,  aa 
sometimes  occurs,  the  growing  fcetus  may  compress  and  flatten  the 
dead  one  against  the  uterine  wall. 

Appearance. — At  a  later  period  of  pregnancy  a  dead  fcetus  under- 
goes changes  ascribed  to  putrefaction,  bnl  which  produce  appearances: 
different  from  those  ■>!  desompositioa  in  animal  textures  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere.  There  is  no  uAfeasnre  smell,  as  in  ordinary  decay. 
The  tissues  are  all  softened  and  flaeeid.  The  more  manifest  changes 
are  in  the  skin,  the  epidermis  of  which  is  separated  from  the  cutis 
vera,  which  has  a  deep  reddish  color.  This  is  especially  apparent  on 
the  abdomen,  which  is  flaccid,  and  hollow  in  the  centre.  The  inter- 
nal organs  are  much  altered.  The  bruin  is  diftluciil  and  pulpy,  and 
the  cranial  bones  loose  within  the  scalp.  The  structures  of  the  mus- 
cles and  viscera  are  in  various  stages  of  transformation,  many  having 
undergone  fatty  changes,  and  containing  crystals  of  margariu  and 
cholesterin.  The  extent  to  which  these  changes  occur  depends,  to  a 
great  extent,  on  the  length  of  time  the  fetus  has  been  dead,  but  they 
do  not  admit  of  our  estimating  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  what 
that  time  has  been. 

'/'/.•■  symptoms  "iff,  diaijnoeis  cf  tit*:  death  <■/  the  fatUB  may  here  be 
considered.  They  are,  unfortunately,  not  very  reliable.  The  cessa- 
tion of  the  foetal  movements  cannot  be  depended  on,  as  they  are 
frequently  unfelt  for  days  or  weeks,  when  the  child  is  alive  and  well. 
Sometimes  the  death  of  the  ftetus  is  preceded  by  its  irregular  and 
tumultuous  movements,  and,  in  women  who  have  been  delivered  of 
several  dead  children  in  succession,  ibis  sensation  may  guide  us  in 
our  diagnosis.  This  suspicion  may  he  confirmed  by  auscultation. 
The  mere  fact  that  we  are  unable,  at  any  given  time,  to  hear  ihe 
foetal  heart  will  not  justify  an  opinion  that  the  fcetus  is  dead.  If, 
however,  the  fetal  heart  has  been  distinctly  heard,  and  after  one  or 
two  careful  examinations,  repeated  at  separate  times,  ii  eaunot  again 
be  made  out,  the  probability  of  the  child  being  dead  may  be  assumed. 
Certain  changes  in  the  mother's  health  have  been  noted  in  connec- 
tion with  the  death  of  the  fetus,  such  as  depression  and  lowuess  of 
spirits,  ft  feeling  of  coldness  and  weight  about  the  lower  parts  of  the 
abdomen,  paleness  of  the  fu™*  *  ,iu'd  <•'••  —  1  the  eve  irregular 
shivcrings  and  fe* 
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in  the  size  of  the  abdominal  tumor.  All  these,  however,  are  too  in- 
definite to  justify  a  positive  diagnosis,  and  they  are  not  infrequently 
altogether  absent.  At  most  they  can  do  no  more  than  cause  a  sus- 
picion as  to  what  has  happened. 


CHAPTER   X. 

ABORTION  AND  PREMATURE  LABOR. 

Importance  and  Frequency  of  Abortion. — The  premature  expulsion 
of  the  fu3tus  is  an  event  of  great  frequency.  The  number  of  foetal 
lives  thus  lost  is  enormous.  There  are  few  multipane  who  have  not 
aborted  at  one  time  or  other  of  their  lives.  Hegar  estimates  that 
about  one  abortion  occurs  to  every  8  or  10  deliveries  at  term.  White- 
head has  calculated  that  at  least  90  per  cent,  of  married  woman,  who 
lived  to  the  change  of  life,  had  aborted.  The  influence  of  this  acci- 
dent on  the  future  health  of  the  mother  is  also  of  great  importance. 
It  rarely,  indeed,  proves  directly  fatal,  but  it  ofteu  produces  great 
debility  from  the  profuse  loss  of  blood  accompanying  it;  and  it  is 
one  of  the  most  prolific  causes  of  uterine  disease  in  after  life,  possibly 
because  women  are  apt  to  be  more  careless  during  convalescence  than 
after  delivery,  and  the  proper  involution  of  the  uterus  is  thus  more 
frequently  interfered  with. 

Definition, — A  not  uncommon  division  of  the  subject  is  into  abor- 
tion, miscarriage,  and  premature  labor,  the  first  name  being  applied 
to  expulsion  of  the  ovum  before  the  end  of  the  fourth  month  of  utero- 
gestation ;  miscarriage  to  expulsion  from  the  end  of  the  fourth  to  the 
end  of  the  sixth  month;  and  premature  labor  to  expulsion  from  the 
end  of  the  sixth  month  to  the  term  of  pregnancy.  This  is,  however, 
a  needless  and  confusing  subdivision,  which  leads  to  no  practical 
result.  It  suffices  to  apply  the  term  abortion  or  miscarriage  indis- 
crimately  to  all  cases  in  which  pregnancy  is  terminated  before  the 
foetus  has  arrived  at  a  viable  age,  and  premature  labor  to  those  in 
which  there  is  a  possibility  of  its  survival.  There  is  little,  or  no 
hope  of  a  foetus  living  before  the  28th  week  or  seventh  lunar  month, 
and  this  period  is  therefore  generally  fixed  on  as  the  limit  between 
premature  labor  and  abortion.  The  rule,  is  however,  not  without 
an  occasional,  although  very  rare,  exception.  Dr.  Keiller,  of  Edin- 
burgh, has  recorded  an  instance  in  which  a  foetus  was  born  alive  at 
the  fourth  month,  nine  days  after  the  mother  had  experienced  the 
sensation  of  quickening.  I  myself  recently  attended  a  lady  who  mis- 
carried in  the  fifth  month  of  pregnancy,  the  child  being  born  alive, 
and  living  for  three  hours.  Several  cases  arc  on  record  in  which 
after  delivery  at  the  sixth  month  the  child  survived  and  was  reared. 
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The  possibility  of  the  birth  of  a  living  child  under  such  circum- 
stances should  be  recognized,  at  it  may  give  rise  to  legal  questions 
of  importance ;  but  the  exceptions  to  the  ordinary  rule  are  so  rare, 
that  they  need  not  interfere  with  the  division  of  the  subject  usually 
made. 

Abortion  is  most  Common  in  Multipara. — Multiparas  abort  far  more 
frequently  than  primipane.  This  is  contrary  to  the  statement  in  many 
obstetrical   works.     Tli us,  Tyler  Smith   says  "  there  seems  to  be  a 

Sweater  danger  of  this  accident  in  the  first  pregnancy."  Schroeder,1 
lowever,  states  that  23  multipara  abort  to  3  pri  mi  parse;  and  Dr. 
Whitehead,  of  Manchester,  who  has  particularly  studied  the  subject, 
believes  that  abortion  is  more  apt  to  occur  after  the  third  and  fourth 
pregnancies,  especially  when  these  take  place  towards  the  time  for 
the  cessation  of  menstruation. 

Liability  to  a  recurrence  of  Abortion. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
women  who  have  aborted  more  than  once  are  peculiarly  liable  to  a 
recurrence  of  the  accident.  This  can  generally  be  traced  to  the  exist- 
ence of  some  predisposing  cause  which  persists  through  several  preg- 
nancies, as,  for  example,  a  syphilitic  taint,  a  uterine  flexion,  or  a 
morbid  state  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  uterus.  It  is  probable 
that  in  many  women  a  recurrence  of  the  accident  induces  a  habit 
of  abortion,  or,  perhaps  it  might  be  more  accurate  to  say,  a  peculiar 
irritable  condition  of  the  uterus,  which  renders  the  continuance  of 
pregnancy  a  matter  of  difficulty,  independently  of  any  recognizable 
organic  cause. 

Very  early  Abortions  are  often  Unrecognized. — The  frequency  of 
abortion  varies  much  at  different  periods  of  pregnancy  ;  and  it  occurs 
much  more  often  in  the  early  months,  because  of  the  comparatively 
slight  connection  then  existing  between  the  chorion  and  thedecidua. 
At  a  very  early  period  of  pregnancy  the  ovum  is  cast  off  with  such 
facility,  and  is  of  such  minute  size,  that  the  fact  of  abortion  having 
occurred  passes  unrecognized.  Verv  inanv  cases,  in  which  the  patient 
goes  one  or  two  weeks  over  her  time,  and  then  lias  what  is  supposed 
to  be  merely  a  more  than  usually  profuse  period,  are  probably  in- 
stances of  such  early  miscarriages.  Velpeau  detected  an  ovum,  of 
about  fourteen  days/ which  was  not  larger  than  an  ordinary  pea,  and 
it  is  easy  to  understand  how  so  small  a  body  should  pass  unnoticed 
in  the  blood  which  escapes  along  with  it. 

Abortions  b,  fnre  tli''  Third  Month  and  between  the  Third  and  Sixth. 
—  L'p  to  the  end  of  the  third  month,  when  miscarriage  occurs,  the 
ovum  is  generally  cast  off  en  masse,  the  decidua  subsequently  coming 
away  in  shreds,  or  as  an  entire  membrane.  The  abortion  is  then 
comparatively  easv.  From  the  third  to  the  sixth  month,  after  the 
placenta  is  formed,  the  amnion  is,  as  a  rule,  first  ruptured  by  the 
uterine  contractions,  and  the  fietus  is  expelled  by  itself.  The  pla- 
centa and  membranes  may  then  be  shed  as  in  ordinary  labor.  It 
often  happens,  however,  that  on  account  o\^  the  firmness  of  the  pla- 
cental adhesion  at   this   period,  the   seeundines  arc  retained   for  a 

i  Schroeder,  Manual  of  Midwifery,  p.  14l». 
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greater  or  less  length  of  time.  This  subjects  the  patient  to  many 
risks,  especially  to  those  of  profuse  hemorrhage,  ana  of  septicaemia. 
For  this  reason,  premature  termination  of  the  pregnancy  is  attended 
by  much  greater  danger  to  the  mother  between  the  third  and  sixth 
months,  than  at  an  earlier  or  later  date.  After  the  sixth  month  the 
course  of  events  is  not  different  from  that  attending  ordinary  labor. 
The  prognosis  to  the  child  is  more  unfavorable  in  proportion  to  the 
distance  from  the  full  period  of  gestation  at  which  premature  labor 
takes  place. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  abortion  may  conveniently  be  subdivided 
into  the  predisposing  and  exciting,  the  latter  being  often  slight,  and 
such  as  would  have  no  effect  iu  inducing  uterine  contractions  in 
women  unless  associated  with  one  or  more  of  the  former  class  of 
causes.  The  predisposition  to  abortion  may  depend  on  some  condi- 
tion interfering  with  the  vitality  of  the  ovum,  or  its  relation  to  the 
maternal  structures,  or  on  certain  conditions  directly  affecting  the 
mother's  health. 

Causes  referable  to  the  Foetus. — One  of  the  most  common  antece- 
dents of  abortion  is  the  death  of  the  foetus,  which  leads  to  secondary 
changes,  and  ultimately  produces  the  uterine  contractions  which  end 
in  its  expulsion.     The  precise  causes  of  death  in  any  given  case  can 
not  always  be  accurately  ascertained,  as  they  sometimes  d?pend  on 
conditions  which  are  traceable  to  the  maternal  structures,  at  others 
to  the  ovular,  or,  it  may  be,  to  a  combination  of  the  two.     Nor  does 
it  by  any  means  follow  that  the  death  of  the  ovum  immediately 
results  in  its  expulsion.     The  mode  in  which  death  of  the  ovum  pro- 
duces abortion  is  not  difficult  to  understand,  for  it  necessarily  leads  to 
changes  in  the  relations  between  the  ovular  and  maternal  structures; 
these  changes  cause  hemorrhages — partly  external,  and  partly  into 
the  membranes — -which,   in  their  turn,   excite    uterine  contraction. 
Extravasations  of  blood  may  take  place  in  various  positions.     One 
of  the  most  common  is  into  the  decidual  cavity,  between  the  decidua 
vera  and  the  decidua  reflcxa — or  between  the  decidua  vera  and  the 
uterine  walls.     If  the  hemorrhage  is  only  slight,  and  especially  if  it 
comes  from  that  portion  of  the  decidua  near  the  internal  os.  and  at 
a  distance  from  the  ovum,  there  need  be  no  material  separation,  and 
pregnancy  may  continue.     This  explains  the  cases  occasionally  met 
with,  in  which  there  is  more  or  less  hemorrhage,  without  subsequent 
abortion.     When  the  amount  of  extravasated  blood  is  at  all  great, 
separation  and  abortion  necessarily  result,  and  the  decidua  will  be 
found  on  expulsion  to  have  coagula  on  its  surface,  and  between  its 
various  layers  which   arc  found  to  project  into  the  cavity  of  the 
amnion  (Fig.  90).     In  other  eases  hemorrhage  is  still  more  extensive, 
and,  lifter  breaking  through  the  decidua  reflexa,  it  forms  clots  between 
it  and  the  chorion,  and  even  in  the  cavity  of  the  amnion.    Supposing 
expulsion  to  take  place  shortly  after  coagula  are  deposited  among  the 
membranes,  the  blood  is  little  altered,  and  we   have  an  ordinary 
abortion.     If,  however,  the  ovum  is  retained,  the  coagulated  fibrine, 
and  the  placenta  or  membranes,  undergo  secondary  changes,  which 
lead  to  the  formation  of  moles.     The  so-called  fleshy  mole  (Fig.  91) 


in  often  retained  for  many  weeks  or  months  after  the  death  of  the 
looms,  uud  during  this  time  there  may  be  but  little  modification  of 


[lie  usual  symptoms  of  prcjrnitney ;  or,  as  iw  frequently  the  case,  it 
giveariBe  to  ooousioual  hemorrhage,  until  at  las!  uterine  eontractaona 


-     i-*    iff  in  the  form  ofa  thick  fleshy  mass,  harrapj 
but  little   resemblance  to  the  ordinary  products  of  conception.     The 
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most  probable  explanation  of  its  formation  is,  that  when  hemorrhage 
originally  took  place,  the  effusion  of  blood  was  not  sufficient  to  effect 
the  entire  separation  and  expulsion  of  the  ovum.  Part  of  the  mem- 
branes, or  of  the  placenta — if  that  organ  had  commenced  to  form — 
retained  its  organic  connection  with  the  uterus,  while  the  foetus 
perished.  The  attached  portion  of  the  placenta  or  membranes  con- 
tinues to  be  nourished,  although  abnormally.  The  foetus  generally 
entirely  disappears,  especially  if  it  has  perished  at  an  early  period  of 
utero-gestation,  when  it  becomes  dissolved  in  the  liquor  amnii.  Or 
it  may  become  macerated,  shrivelled,  and  greatly  altered  in  appear- 
ance. The  effused  blood  becomes  decolorized  from  the  absorption 
of  the  corpuscles;  and,  according  to  Scanzoni,  fresh  vessels  are 
developed  in  the  fi brine,  which  increase  the  vascular  attachment  of 
the  mole  to  the  uterine  walls.  The  placenta  and  membranes  may 
go  on  increasing  in  thickness,  until  they  form  a  mass  of  considerable 
size.  Careful  microscopic  examination  will  almost  always  enable  us 
to  discover  the  villi  of  the  chorion,  altered  in  appearance,  often  loaded 
with  granular  fatty  molecules,  but  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  readily 
recognizable. 

Causes  depending  on    the  Maternal  State. — Important   as  are  the 
causes  of  abortion  arising  from  some  morbid  condition  of  the  ovum, 
they  are  not  more  so  than  those  which  depend  on  the  maternal  state, 
and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  former  are  often  indirect  causes, 
produced  by  primary  maternal  changes.     Many  of  these   maternal 
causes  act  by  causing  hyperemia  of  the  uterus,  which  leads  to  ex- 
travasation of  blood.     Thus  abortion  is  apt  to  occur  in  women  who 
lead  unhealthy  lives,  such  as  those  who  occupy  over-heated  and  ill- 
ventilated  rooms,  or  indulge  to  excess  in  the  fatigues  and  pleasures 
of  society,  in  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks,  and  the  like.    Over-frequent 
coitus  has  been,  for  the  same  reason,  observed  to  produce  a  remark- 
able tendency  to  abortion,  and  Parent-Duchatelet  has  noted  that  it 
is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  amongst  women  of  loose  life.     Many 
diseases  strongly  predispose  to  it,  such  as  fevers,  zymotic  diseases 
of  all  kinds,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  smallpox ;    and  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  organs,  such  as  bronchitis  ana  pneumonia.     Syphilis  is 
well  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes,  and  one  that  is 
likely  to  act  in  successive  pregnancies.     It  may  act  so  that  the  preg- 
nancy is  brought  to  a  premature  termination,  time  after  time,  until 
the  constitutional  disease  is  eradicated  by  appropriate  treatment.     It 
acts  in  some  cases  through  the  influence  of  tlie  father  in  producing  a 
diseased  ovum ;  and  it  is  the  only  cause  which  can  with  certainty  be 
traced  to  the  state  of  the  father's  health.     Many  other  morbid  condi- 
tions of  the  blood  also  dispose  to  abortion.     It  has  been  observed  to 
be  a  frequent  result  of  lead-poisoning ;  also  of  the  presence  of  noxious 
gases  in  the  atmosphere,  such  as  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid. 

Causes  acting  through  the  Nervous  Systnn. — Many  causes  act  through 
the  nervous  system,  such  as  fright,  anxiety,  sudden  shock,  and  the 
like.  Thus  there  are  numerous  instances  on  record  in  which  women 
aborted  suddenly  after  the  receipt  of  some  bad  news,  and  it  is  said  to 
have  been  of  frequent  occurrence  in  women  immediately  before  cxe- 
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culion.     The  influence  of  irritation  propagated   through  the  nervous 

system  from  a  distance,  tending  to  produce  uterine  con  tract  ion  and 

abortion  through   the   agency  of   reflex  action,  has    been   specially 

dwelt  upon  by  Tyler  Smilli.     Thus  he  points  out  that  abortion  not 

ufrequently  occurs  from  the  irritation  of  constant  suckling  hi  women 

who    become   pregnant  during    lactation.      The    effect   of  suckling 

ua  producing  uterine  coniructiou  is,  indeed,  well  known,  and  the  ap- 

.    child  to  the  breast,  for  this  purpose,  has  long  been 

rcvMroisrd  »s  a  method  of  treatment  in  post-part  am   hemorrhage. 

W  srriuwjoo  of  ihe  trifacial  in  severe  toothache  ;  of  ihe  renal  nerves 

-  -    I  gravel,  in  albuminuria,  etc. ;   of  the  intestinal  nerves  in 

-.    NUUag   in  diarrhoea,   obstinate   constipation,  ascarldes, 

*tt.-^  «J  »n  in  the  same  way.     We  may,  perhaps,  also  explain,  by 

.  ribess,  the  fact,  that  women  are  more  apt  to  abort  at  what 

iw  t«vn  the  menstrual  epoch,  than  at  other  times,  as  the 

>»:*-*a.  i*rcw  maty  then  be  subject  to  undue  excitement.    It  is  prob- 

t-.-wr,  that  there  may  be  also  at  these  times  more  or  less 

-  .  of  the  decidna,  which  may  predispose  to  laceration 

-  and  blood  extravasation.     Such  congestion  exists  in 
,:  oases  in  which  menstruation  continues  for  one  or 

i    fhrr  conception,  the  blood  probably  escaping  from  the 

..,-1  thedeoidua  vera  and  roflexn ;  and,  therefore,  lliere  is 

:  -:  ,4i  its  also  happening  even  when  such  abnormal 

s  put  present, 

iw.— Certain  physical  causes  may  produce  abortion 

B  ovum.     Thus  it  may  follow  a  fall,  a  blow,  or  other 

trial  character.     On  the  other  hand,  women  may  be 

■     tics  of  the  severest  kind  without   aborting.    'The 

-  rvt.-re.   is  that  these  apparently  trivial   causes  only 
m  who,  for  some  other  reason,  arc  predisposed  t<>  the 

-  w  borne  out  by  the  foot — which   is  well  known  in 
,-..    .     ihe  artificial  production  of  abortion  is,  unhappily, 

\     i     ire  event — that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  destroy 

the   foetus,     I   myself  know  of  u  case,  in   which  the 

waa  passed  several  times  into  a  pregnant  aterus  with- 

abortion,  the  pregnancy  proceeding  to  term.     Oldham 

(iinilarcase  in  which  he  in  vain  attempted   to  induce 

■  v   i    t  sound  in  a  case  of  contracted  pelvis ;  and   Duncan 

.  :,  on  instance  in  which  an  intra- uterine  stem   pes?ary 

\  introduced,  and  worn  for  some  time  by  8  pregnant 

without  any  had  effect.     The   fact  that  pregnancy  is  with 

■  vied' with  when  there  is  a  healthy  relation  between 

■  i  ■  ie  uterus,  no  doubt,  explains  the  disastrous  effects  of 
nn,  which  have  been  especially  insisted  on  by  many 

■     V: ■'■v:>';.si  brethren. 

■,  ■  on  Morbid  Slates  of  tf,r  I  terns. — Morbid  states  of 

nw  :iii  important  influence  in  the  production  of  abortion. 

.,  hioh  mechanically  interferes  with  the  proper  develop- 

,:n-  is  apt  to  operate  in  this  way.     Amongst  these 

oned  fibroid  tuniora  ;  the  presence  of  old  peritoneal 
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adhesions,  rendering  the  womb  a  more  or  less  fixed  organ  ;  but, 
above  all,  flexion  and  displacement  of  the  uterus.  Retroflexion  of 
the  uterus  is,  unquestionably,  one  of  the  most  frequent  factors  in  its 
production,  not  only  on  account  of  the  irritation  which  the  abnormal 
position  sets  up,  but  from  interference  with  the  uteriue  circulation, 
which  leads  to  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  the  death  of  the  ovum. 
An  inflamed  condition  of  the  cervical  and  uterine  mucous  mem- 
branes will  act  in  the  same  way,  should  pregnancy  have  occurred  ; 
although  such  a  condition  more  often  prevents  conception  taking 
place. 

Symptoms. — One  of  the  earliest  indications  of  impending  abortion 
is  more  or  less  hemorrhage.  This  may  at  first  be  slight,  and  may 
last  for  a  short  time  only,  recurring  after  an  interval  of  time;  or  it 
may  commence  with  a  sudden  and  profuse  discharge.  Occasionally 
it  is  very  abundant,  and  its  continuance  and  amount  form  one  of  the 
gravest  symptoms  of  the  accident.  After  the  loss  of  blood  has  con- 
tinued for  a  greater  or  less  length  of  time — it  may  be  even  for  some 
days — uterine  contractions  come  on,  recurring  at  regular  intervals, 
and  eventually  lead  to  the  expulsion  of  the  ovum.  More  rarely  the 
impending  miscarriage  commences  with  pains,  which  lead  to  lacera- 
tion of  vessels  and  hemorrhage. 

When  Pain  and  Hemorrhage  coexist. — As  long  as  one  or  other  of 
these  symptoms  exists  alone,  we  may  hope  to  avert  the  threatened 
miscarriage;  but  when  both  occur  together  there  is  little  or  no 
chance  of  its  being  arrested.  Certain  premonitory  symptoms  are  de- 
scribed by  authors  as  common  in  abortion,  such  as  feverishness, 
shivering,  a  sensation  of  coldness;  all  of  which  arc  obscure  and  un- 
reliable,  and  are  certainly  much  more  frequently  absent  than  present. 

If  the  pregnancy  1)3  early  it  is  probable  that  the  entire  ovum  will 
be  shed  with  little  trouble,  and  it  often  passes  un  perceived  in  the 
clots  which  surround  it.  It  is,  therefore,  of  importance  that  all  the 
discharges  should  be  very  carefully  examined.  After  the  second 
month  the  rigid  and  undilated  cervix  presents  a  formidable  obstacle 
to  the  escape  of  the  ovum,  and  it  may  be  a  considerable  time  before 
there  is  sufficient  dilatation  to  admit  of  its  passage.  This  is  gradually 
effected  by  the  continuance  of  pains,  but  not  without  a  severe  loss  of 
blood.  It  may  be  that  the  amnion  is  ruptured,  and  the  foetus  ex- 
pelled first.  After  a  lapse  of  time  the  socundines  are  also  shed,  but 
there  may  be  a  considerable  delay,  amounting  even  to  days,  before 
this  is  effected.  As  long  as  any  portions  of  the  membranes  are 
retained  in  utero,  the  patient  is  necessarily  subjected  to  considerable 
risk,  not  only  from  the  continuance  of  hemorrhage,  but  also  from 
septicaemia.  Hence  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  we  can  never 
consider  our  patient  out  of  danger  until  we  have  satisfied  ourselves 
that  the  whole  of  the  uterine  contents  have  been  expelled. 

Treatment. — Our  first  endeavor  in  any  case  of  impending  miscar- 
riage will  be,  of  course,  to  avert  the  threatened  accident.  If  hemor- 
rhage has  not  been  excessive,  and  if,  on  vaginal  examination,  which 
should  always  be  practised,  wre  find  no  dilatation  of  the  os,  we  may 
entertain  a  reasonable  hope  of  success.     If,  on  the  contrary,  we  find 
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the  os  beginning  to  open,  if  we  are  able  to  insert  the  linger  through 
it  ao  as  to  touch  the  ovum,  especially  if  pains  also  exist,  we  ure 
justified  in  considering  abortion  to  be  inevitable,  anil  the  indication 
will  then  be  to  have  the  ovum  expelled,  and  the  ease  terminated  as 
soon  as  possible.  In  the  former  case,  the  most  absolute  rest  is  the 
first  thing  to  insist  on.  The  patient  should  be  placed  in  bed,  not 
overburdened  with  clothes,  in  a  cool  temperature,  and  she  should 
have  a  light  and  easily  assimilated  diet.  All  movements,  even  rising 
out  of  bed  to  empty  the  bladder  or  bowels,  should  be  absolutely  pro- 
hibited. To  avert  the  tendency  to  the  commencement  of  uterine 
contraction  there  is  no  remedy  so  useful  as  opium,  which  must  be 
given  freely,  and  frequently  repealed.  It  may  be  administered  either 
in  the  form  of  laudanum,  or  of  Batlley's  sedative  solutiou,  which  has 
the  advantage  of  producing  less  general  disturbance.  It  may  be 
advantageously  exhibited  in  doses  of  from  20  to  30  minims,  and  re- 
peated  alter  a  few  hours.  A  still  better  preparation  is  chlorodync, 
which  I  have  found  of  extreme  value  in  arresting  impending  mis- 
carriage, in  doses  of  15  minims,  repeated  every  third  or  fourth  hour. 
If,  from  any  cause,  it  is  considered  unadvisahle  to  give  the  sedative 
by  the  mouth,  it  may  be  administered  in  a  small  starch  enema  per 
reehim.  In  all  cases  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  the  patient  more  or 
less  und<  r  the  influence  of  the  drug  for  several  days,  and  until  all 
symptoms  of  miscarriage  have  passed  away.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  the  bowels  do  not  become  locked  up  by  the  action  of  the  opiates 
— as  this  might  of  itself  he'  a  cause  of  irritation — and  their  constipat- 
ing effects  ought  to  be  obviated  by  small  doses  of  castor  oil,  or  other 
gentle  aperient.  Various  subsidiary  methods  of  treatment  have  been 
recommended,  such  as  bleeding  from  the  arm,  or  the  local  applica- 
tion of  leeches  in  supposed  plethoric  states  of  the  system  ;  revulsives, 
such  as  dry  cupping  to  the  loins;  the  application  of  ice,  to  cheek 
hemorrhage:  astringents,  such  as  acetate  of  lead  or  gallic  acid,  for 
the  same  purpose.  Most,  of  these,  if  not  hurtful,  will  he,  al  least, 
useless.  The  cases  in  which  venesection  would  be  beneficial  are  ex- 
tremely rare,  and  the  local  applications,  especially  cold,  are  much 
more  apt  to  favor,  than  to  prevent,  uterine  action. 

[  Value  of  Opium. — As  an  ill  Stance  of  the  value  of  opium  in  arrest- 
ing abortion  under  unfavorable  circumstances,  I  refer  to  the  follow- 
ing case,  Mrs.  R.,  a  young  married  lady  in  affluent  circumstances,  the 
mother  of  two  children,  and  of  apparently  a  phthisical  tendency,  the 
disease  being  in  her  family,  was  taken  in  labor  at  -IJ  months;  the 
intermittent  pains  being  very  decided,  and  the  loss  of  blood  con- 
siderable. Under  the  effects  of  morphia  given  at  intervals,  the  pains 
became  gradually  less  frequent  and  severe,  until  at  the  end  of  leu 
hours  they  ceased  entirely.  The  uterine  development  advanced 
without  any  more  interruption,  and  the  patient,  gave  birth  to  a  living 
female  child  at  the  end  of  nine  months.  The  foetus  was  a  little  below 
the  average  in  weight,  but  lived. 

Viburnum  Prnvifaliuui,  in  the  form  of  a  fluid  extract,  has  recently 
come  into  notice  as  a  preventive  of  abortion,  especially   in  cases 
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where  there  appears  to  be  a  habit  to  abort  at  short  intervals.    Great 
claims  are  made  for  the  remedy,  which  is  under  trial  as  yet. — Ed.] 

Prophylactic  Treatment. — In  cases  of  repeated  miscarriage  in  suc- 
cessive pregnancies,  a  special  course  of  prophylactic  treatment  is 
indicated,  and  is  often  attended  with  much  success.  In  cases  of  this 
kind  the  first  indication,  and  one  which  ought  to  be  carefully  attended 
to,  is  to  seek  for  and,  if  possible,  to  remove  or  mitigate  the  cause 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  former  abortions.  Those  causes  which 
depend  on  constitutional  states  must  first  be  carefully  investigated, 
and  treated  according  to  the  indications  present.  These  may  be 
obscure  and  not  easily  discovered ;  but  it  is  certainly  unwise  to 
assume  too  readilv  the  existence  of  what  has  been  called  "  a  habit  of 
abortion,"  which  further  inquiry  may  prove  to  be  only  an  indication 
of  constitutional  debility,  degeneracy  of  the  placental  structures,  or 
a  latent  and  unsuspected  syphilitic  taint.  If  constitutional  debility 
be  present  to  a  marked  extent,  a  generous  diet  and  a  restorative 
course  of  treatment  (preparations  of  iron,  quinine,  and  other  suitable 
tonics),  may  effect  the  desired  object. 

Treatment  in  cases  depending  on  Local  Causes. — Local  congestion 
of  the  uterus,  or  a  general  plethoric  state  of  the  patient,  have  often 
been  supposed  to  be  efficient  causes  of  recurring  abortion.  Dr.  Henry 
Beimct  has  especially  dwelt  on  the  influence  of  congestion  and  abra- 
sions of  the  cervix  in  causing  premature  expulsion  of  the  foetus,1  and 
recommends  the  topical  application  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  other 
caustics,  to  the  inflammatory  abrasions  existing  on  the  neck  of  the 
womb.  Formerly  venesection  was  a  favorite  remedy;  and  manv 
authors  have  recommended  the  local  abstraction  of  blood  by  leeches 
applied  to  the  groin,  or  round  the  anus,  or  even  to  the  cervix.  The 
influence  of  general  plethora  is  more  than  doubtful;  and  although 
local  congestions  are,  probably,  much  more  effective  causes,  still  it 
would  seem  more  judicious  to  treat  them  by  rest,  and  local  sedatives, 
rather  than  by  topical  applications  which,  injudiciously  applied,  might 
produce  the  very  accident  they  were  intended  to  prevent. 

[Advantages  of  a  Pure  Atmosphere. — In  one  plethoric  woman  who 
aborted  repeatedly  at  about  six  weeks  after  impregnation,  and  in 
whom  depletion  failed  and  opium  was  inadmissible  from  cerebral 
disturbance,  1  at  last  succeeded  in  saving  the  seventh  foetus.  The 
lady  was  somewhat  rheumatic,  and  subject  to  attacks  of  spasmodic 
asthma,  for  which  she  occasionally  went  to  a  dry  mountainous  region, 
rinding  her  pregnant  when  at  this  retreat,  I  kept  her  there  until  she 
had  long  passed  the  usual  time  for  aborting,  when  I  had  her  brought 
home.  During  the  period  from  the  third  to  the  eighth  month  she 
was  at  times  affected  with  uterine  pains,  when  she  was  kept  still  in 
bed  until  they  subsided.  In  the  eighth  and  ninth  months  there  was 
no  trouble,  and  she  was  delivered  at  the  full  period  of  gestation. 
Before  the  sixth  abortion,  when  at  home,  I  hud  succeeded  in  check- 
ing the  action  of  the  uterus  until  the  end  of  the  second  month,  but 

1  On  Inflammation  of  the  Uterus,  p.  432. 
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Careful  Bitucaltntion  of  the  fcetal  heart  may  be  of  some  use  in 

1   [JMajr,  [nhntil*  Syphilis,  S/d.  Soc.  Trans,  p.  207. 
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guidiug  us  to  a  decision,  as  tbe  death  of  tbe  foetus  is  generally  pre- 
ceded for  some  days  by  irregular,  tumultuous,  and  intermittent 
action  of  tbe  beart. 

There  will  always  remain  a  certain  number  of  cases  in  which  no 
appreciable  cause  can  be  discovered.  Under  such  circumstances 
prolonged  rest,  at  least  until  the  time  has  passed  at  which  abortion 
formerly  took  place,  will  afford  the  best  chance  of  avoiding  a  recur- 
rence of  the  accident.  There  must  always  be  some  dilliculty  in 
carrying  out  this  indication,  inasmuch  as  the  patient's  health  is  apt 
to  suffer  in  other  ways  from  the  confinement,  and  the  want  of  fresh 
air  and  exercise  which  it  entails.  The  strictness  with  which  rest 
should  be  insisted  on  must  vary  in  different  cases,  but  it  should  be 
specially  attended  to  at  what  would  have  been  the  menstrual  periods. 
At  these  times  the  patient  should  remain  in  bed  altogether;  at  others 
she  may  lie  on  a  sofa,  and,  if  circumstances  permit,  spend  part  of  the 
day,  at  least,  in  tbe  open  air.  Sexual  intercourse  should  be  pro- 
hibited. Should  actual  symptoms  of  abortion  come  on,  the  pre- 
ventive treatment,  already  indicated,  may  be  resorted  to.  Great 
care,  however,  should  be  used  in  prescribing  opiates  as  preventives, 
and  they  sbould  be  given  for  a  specified  time  only.  I  have  seen, 
more  than  once,  an  incurable  habit  of  opium-eating  originate  from 
the  incautious  and  too  long  continued  exhibition  of  the  drug  in  such 
cases. 

When  we  have  satisfied  ourselves  that  abortion  is  inevitable,  we 
must  proceed  to  employ  treatment  that  favors  the  expulsion  of  the 
ovum. 

Removal  of  the  Ovum  when  within  reach, — If  the  os  be  sufficiently 
dilated,  and  the  pains  strong,  we  may  find  the  ovum  separated  and 
protruding  from  the  os.  We  may  then  be  able  to  detach  it  by  the 
linger.  For  this  purpose  the  uterus  is  depressed  from  without  by 
the  left  hand,  while  an  endeavor  is  made  to  scoop  out  the  ovum  with 
the  examining  finger.  If  it  be  out  of  reach,  aud  yet  appears  de- 
tached, chloroform  should  be  administered,  the  whole  hand  intro- 
duced into  the  vagina,  and  the  finger  into  the  uterine  cavity.  The 
complete  detachment  of  the  ovum  can,  in  this  way,  be  far  more 
readily  and  safely  effected  than  by  using  any  of  the  many  ovum-for- 
ceps which  have  been  invented  for  the  purpose. 

Plnytjiny  of  the  \\vjinn. — If  the  ovum  be  not  sufficiently  sepa- 
rated, or  the  os  be  undilated,  means  must  be  taken  to  control  the 
hemorrhage  until  the  former  can  be  removed  or  expelled.  It  is  here 
that  plugging  of  the  vagina  finds  its  most  useful  application.  This 
may  be  done  in  various  ways.  That  most  usually  employed  is  filling 
the  vagina  with  a  tolerably  large  sponge,  in  the  interstices  of  which 
the  blood  coagulates.  A  better  plan  is  to  soak  a  number  of  pledgets 
of  cotton-wool  in  water  and  tie  a  string  round  each.  The  vagina  can 
be  completely  and  effectively  packed  with  these;  anp!  this  is  best 
done  through  u  speculum.  Each  pledget  should  be  covered  with 
glycerine,  which  completely  prevents  the  offensive  odor  which  other- 
wise always  arises.  The  pledgets  can  be  removed  by  traction  on  the 
strings,  but  if  these  are  not  used  much  pain  is  caused  in  getting  them 
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out  of  the  vagina.  The  plug  should  never  be  left  in  for  more  than 
six  or  eight  hours,  after  which  a  fresh  one  may  he  inserted  if  neces- 
sary. Two  or  three  full  doses  of  the  liquid  extract  of  ergot,  of  3ss 
to  5j  each,  or  a  subcutaneous  injection  of  ergot ine,  may  be  given 
while  the  plug  is  in  position.  The  plug  itself  is  a  strong  excitant  of 
uterine  action,  and  the  two  combined  often  effect  complete  detach- 
ment, so  that,  on  the  removal  of  the  tampon,  the  ovum  may  be  found 
lying  loose  in  the  os  uteri.  If  the  os  be  undilated  and  the  ovum  en- 
tirely out  of  reach,  the  former  may  be  opened  by  means  of  sponge  or 
laminaria  tents.  I  think  a  well  prepared  sponge  tent  the  moat  ef- 
fectual, and  it  ean  be  maintained  in  situ  by  a  vaginal  plug  below  it. 
It  also  acts  as  a  most  efficient  plug,  effectually  controlling  all  hemor- 
rhage. In  a  few  hours  it  opens  up  the  os  sufficiently  to  admit  the 
finger. 

Retention  of  the  Afembrtrnes. — The  most  troublesome  cases  are  those 
in  which  the  foetus  is  first  expelled,  and  the  placenta  and  membranes 
remain  in  utero.  As  long  as  this  is  the  case  the  patient  can  never  be 
considered  safe  from  the  occurrence  of  septicaemia.  Dr.  Priestley  has 
strongly  insisted  on  the  importance  of  removing  the  secundines  as 
soon  us  possible.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  should  be  done 
whenever  it  is  feasible.  Cases,  however,  are  frequently  met  with  in 
which  any  forcible  attempt  at  removal  would  be  likely  to  prove  very 
hurtful,  and  in  which  it  is  better  practice  to  control  hemorrhage  by 
the  plug  or  sponge  lent,  and  wait  until  the  placenta  is  detached, 
which  it  will  generally  be  in  a  day  or  two  at  most.  Under  such 
circumstances  fetor  and  decomposition  of  the  secundines  mav  be  pre- 
vented by  intra  uterine  injections  of  diluted  Condy's  fluid.  Provided 
the  os  be  sufficiently  patulous  to  prevent  the  collection  of  the  fluid 
in  the  uterine  cavity,  and  not  more  than  a  drachm  or  two  of  fluid  be 
injected  at  a  time,  so  as  aim  ply  to  wash  away  and  disinfect  decom- 
posing detr  itns,  they  can  be  used  with  perfect  safety.  Sometimes  eases 
are  met  with  in  which  the  os  has  entirely  closed,  and  in  which  we  can 
only  suspect  the  retention  of  the  placenta  by  the  history  of  the  ease, 
the  continuance  of  hemorrhage,  or  the  presence  of  a  fetid  discharge. 
Should  we  see  reason  to  suspect  this  the  os  must  be  dilated  with 
sponge  or  lamiuaria  tents,  and  the  uterine  cavity  thoroughly  explored 
under  chloroform.  This  condition  of  things  is  far  from  uncommon 
in  women  who  have  not  had  medical  assistance  from  the  first,  and  it 
often  gives  rise  to  vcrv  troublesome  and  anxious  symptoms.  It  has 
been  said  that  placenta;  thus  retained  have  been  completely  absorbed, 
and  cases  of  the  kind  have  licen  related  by  Naegele  nnd  Osiander. 
The  spontaneous  absorption,  however,  of  so  highly  organized  a  body 
as  the  placenta  wunjr|  be  .it* phenomenon  of  the  most  remarkable 
character;  and  it  scelus.m.ore  natural  to  suppose  that,  in  most  cases 
of  the  kinxl,  the  'placenta  fiaVbeen  cast  oft'  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  patient,.  .Sometimes"  the  placenta  never  becomes  entire1"  •*"- 
taehed,  and,  retaining  organic  connection  with  the  utcr>" 
forms  what  has  hceii.ealted  a  'placental  pnh/pits.'  This  * 
secondary  hemorrhages,  in  the  same  way  as  an  ord 
pus.     Barnes  recommends  the  removal  of  these  i> 
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the  wire  deraseur.  Before  their  detection  the  os  uteri  must  be 
opened  up. 

Retention  in  uteroo/a  Bliyhted  Ovum, — The  cases,  previously  alluded 
to,  in  which  an  ovum  has  perished  in  early  pregnancy  and  is  retained 
in  utero,  are  often  puzzling,  and  may  give  rise  to  serious  moral  and 
medico-legal  questions.  The  blighted  ovum  may  be  retained  for 
many  months,  the  outside  limit  according  to  McClintock,1  by  whom 
the  subject  has  been  ably  discussed,  being  nine  months.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  ovum  when  thrown  oft'  will  give  no  reliable  clue  to  the 
length  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  it  perished.  The  symp- 
toms are  often  very  obscure.  Generally  there  have  been  the  usual 
indications  of  pregnancy  which,  with  or  without  signs  of  impending 
miscarriage,  disappears  or  are  modified,  and  then  follows  a  period  of 
ill  health,  with  pelvic  uneasiness,  and  irregular  metrorrhagia,  which 
may  be  mistaken  for  menstruation.  Occasionally,  but  by  no  means 
necessarily,  there  is  a  fetid  discharge,  and  this  probably  exists  only 
when  the  membranes  have  broken,  and  air  has  access  to  the  ovum. 
In  some  cases  obscure  septicemic  symptoms  have  been  observed. 
Such  symptoms  are  obviously  too  indefinite  to  lead  to  an  accurate 
diagnosis.  In  the  course  of  time  the  ovum  is  generally  thrown  off, 
with  more  or  less  hemorrhage.  If  the  nature  of  the  case  is  detected 
ergot  maybe  given  to  promote  the  expulsion  of  the  uterine  contents, 
and  it  may  even  be  advisable  to  dilate  the  cervix  with  sponge  or 
laminaria  tents,  and  remove  them  artificially. 

Subsequent  Management. — The  frequency  with  which  abortion  leads 
to  chronic  uterine  disease  should  lead  us  to  attach  much  more  im- 
portance to  the  subsequent  management  of  the  patient  than  has  been 
customary.  The  usual  practice  is  to  confine  the  patient  to  bed  for 
two  or  three  days  only,  and  then  to  allow  her  to  resume  her  ordinary 
avocations,  on  the  supposition  that  a  miscarriage  requires  less  sub- 
sequent care  than  a  confinement  The  contrary  of  this  is,  however, 
most  probably  the  case;  for  the  uterus  has  been  emptied  when  it  is 
unprepared  for  involution,  and  that  process  is  often  very  imperfectly 
performed.  We  should,  therefore,  insist  on  at  least  as  much  atten- 
tion being  paid  to  rest  as  after  labor  at  term. 

1  Sydenham  Society's  edition  of  Smellie's  Midwifery,  vol.  i.  p.  169. 
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PART  III. 

LABOR. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE    PHENOMENA    OK    LA BOB. 


Delivery  at  Term. — In  considering  delivery  at  term  we  have  to  dis- 
cuss two  distinct  classes  of  events. 

One  of  these  is  tiie  series  of  vital  actions  brought  into  play  in 
order  to  effect  the  expulsion  of  the  child ;  and  the  other  consists  of 
the  movements  imparted  to  the  child — the  body  to  be  expelled — in 
other  words,  the  mechanism  of  delivery. 

Causes  of  Labor. — Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  these 
important  topics,  a  few  words  may  be  said  as  to  the  determining 
causes  of  labor.  This  subject  has  been  from  the  earliest  times  a 
i/i/u-uli"  vr.rtittt  among  physiologists;  and  many  and  various  arc  the 
theories  which  have  been  broached  to  explain  the  curious  fact  that 
labor  spontaneously  commences,  if  not  a!  a  lixed  epoch,  at  any  rate 
approximately  so.  It  must  lie  admitted  that,  even  yet,  there  is  no 
explanation  which  can  lie  implicitly  accepted. 

Failal  or  Maternal  Causes. — The  explanations  which  have  been 
given  may  be  divided  into  two  clashes — those  which  attribute  the 
advent  of  labor  to  the  (reins,  and  those  which  refer  it  to  some  change 
connected  with  the  maternal  generative  organs. 

The  former  is  the  opinion  which  was  held  by  the  older  accou- 
cheurs,  who  assigned  to  the  foetus  some  active  influence  in  effecting 
its  own  expulsion.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  such  fanciful  views 
have  no  kind  of  physiological  basis.  Others  have  supposed  that 
there  might  he  some  change  in  the  placental  circulation,  or  in  the 
vascular  system  of  the  foetus,  which  might  solve  the  mystery.  The 
latest  hypothesis  of  this  kind,  which,  however,  is  not  fortified  by  any 
evidence,  is  by  Barnes,  who  savs:  "I  rather  incline  to  the  opinion 
that  when  the  foetus  lias  attained  its  full  development,  when  its 
organs  are  prepared  for  external  life,  some  change  takes  place  in  its 
circulation,  which  involves  a  correlative  disturbance  in  the  maternal 
circulation,  which  excites  the  attempt  at  labor."1 

The  majority  of  obstetricians,  however,  refer  the  advent  of  labor 
to  purely  maternal  causes.  Among  the  more  favorite  theories  is  one, 
which  was  originally  started   in  this   country  by  Dr.    Power,  and 
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adopted  and  illustrated  by  Dcpaul.  Dubois,  and  other  writers.  It  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  a  sphincter  action  of  the  fibres 
of  the  cervix,  analogous  to  that  of  the  sphincters  of  the  bladder  and 
rectum,  and  that  when  the  cervix  is  taken  np  into  the  general 
uterine  cavity  as  pregnancy  advances,  the  ovum  presses  upon  it,  irri- 
tates its  nerves,  and  so  sets  up  reflex  action,  which  ends  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  uterine  contraction.  This  theory  was  founded  on  erro- 
neous conceptions  of  the  changes  that  occurred  in  the  neck  of  the 
uterus;  and,  as  it  is  certain  that  obliteration  of  the  cervix  does  not 
really  take  place  in  the  manner  that  Power  believed  when  his  theory 
was  broached,  it  is  obvious  that  its  supposed  result  cannot  follow. 

Distension  of  the  Uterus. —  Kxtreme  distension  of  the  uterus  has 
been  held  to  be  the  determining  cause  of  labor,  a  view  lately  revived 
by  Dr.  King,  of  Washington,1  who  believes  that  contractions  arc  in- 
duced because  the  uterus  ceases  to  augment  in  capacity,  while  its 
contents  still  continue  to  increase.  This  hypothesis  is  sufficiently 
disproved  by  a  number  of  clinical  facts  which  show  that  the  uterus 
may  be  subject  to  excessive  and  even  rapid  distension — as  in  cases 
of  hydramnios,  multiple  pregnancy,  and  hydatifonn  degeneration  of 
the  ovum — without  the  supervention  of  uterine  contractions. 

Fatty  Defeneration  of  the  Decidua. — Another  inciter  of  uterine 
action  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  separation  of  the  ovum  from  its 
connections  to  the  uterine  parietes,  in  consequence  of  fatty  degenera- 
tion of  the  decidua  occurring  at  the  end  of  pregnancy.  The  sup- 
posed result  of  this  change,  which  undoubtedly  occurs,  is  that  the 
ovum  becomes  so  detached  from  its  organic  adhesions  as  to  be  some- 
what in  the  position  of  a  foreign  body,  and  thus  incites  the  nerves  so 
largely  distributed  over  the  interior  of  the  uterus.  This  theory, 
which  has  been  widely  accepted,  was  originally  started  by  Sir  James 
Simpson,  who  pointed  out  that  some  of  the  most  efficient  means  of 
inducing  labor  (such,  for  example,  as  the  insertion  of  a  gum -elastic 
catheter  between  the  ovum  and  the  uterine  walls)  probably  act  in 
the  same  way,  viz.,  by  efteeting  separation  of  the  membranes  and 
detachment  of  the  ovum. 

Barnes  instances,  in  opposition  to  this  idea,  the  fact  that  ineffect- 
ual attempts  at  labor  come  on  at  the  natural  term  of  gestation  in 
cases  of  extra-uterine  pregnancy,  when  the  foetus  is  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  the  uterus,  and  therefore,  he  argues,  the  cause  cannot  be 
situated  in  the  uterus  itself.  A  fair  answer  to  this  argument  would 
be  that  although,  in  such  cases,  the  womb  does  not  contain  the  ovum, 
it  does  contain  a  decidua,  the  degeneration  and  separation  of  which 
might  suffice  to  induce  the  abortive  and  partial  attempts  at  labor 
then  witnessed. 

Objections  to  these  Theories. — A  serious  objection  to  all  these  theories, 
which  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  some  local  irritation  brings 
on  contraction,  is  the  fact,  which  has  not  been  generally  appreciated, 
that  uterine  contractions  are  always  present  during  pregnancy  as  a 

1  American  Journal  of  Obstetrics,  vol.  iii. 
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normal  occurrence,  and  that  they  may  be,  and  often  are.  readily  in- 
tensified at  any  time,  so  as  to  result  in  premature  delivery. 

It  is,  indeed,  most  likely  that,  at  or  about  the  full  term,  the  ner- 
vous supply  of  the  uterus  is  so  highly  developed,  and  in  so  advanced 
a  state  of  irritability,  that  it  more  readily  responds  to  stimuli  than 
at  other  times.  If  by  separation  of  the  decidua,  or  in  some  other 
way,  stimulation  of  the  excitor  nerves  is  then  effected,  more  frequent 
and  forcible  contractions  than  usual  may  result,  and,  as  they  become 
stronger  and  more  regular,  terminate  in  labor.  But,  allowing  this, 
it  still  remains  quite  unexplained  why  this  should  occur  with  such 
regularity  at  a  definite  time. 

Tyler  Smith's  Ovarian  Theory. — Tyler  Smith  tried,  indeed,  to  prove 
that  labor  came  on  naturally  at  what  would  have  been  a  menstrual 
epoch,  the  congestion  attending  the  menstrual  nisus  acting  as  the  ex- 
citer of  uterine  contraction.  He,  therefore,  refers  the  onset  of  labor 
to  ovarian,  rather  than  to  uterine,  causes.  Although  this  view  is 
upheld  with  all  its  author's  great  talent,  there  are  several  objections 
to  it  difficult  to  overcome.  Thus,  it  assumes  that  the  periodic  changes 
in  the  ovary  continue  during  pregnancy,  of  which  there  is  no  proof. 
Indeed  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  ovulation  is  suspended 
during  gestation,  and  with  it,  of  course,  the  menstrual  nisus.  Be- 
sides, as  has  been  well  objected  by  Cazeaux,  even  if  this  theory  were 
admitted,  it  would  still  leave  the  mystery  unsolved,  for  it  would  not 
explain  why  the  menstrual  nisus  should  act  in  this  way  at  the  tenth 
menstrual  epoch,  rather  than  at  the  ninth  or  eleventh. 

In  spite,  then  of  the  many  theories  at  our  disposal,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  we  must  admit  ourselves  to  be  still  in  entire  ignorance 
of  the  reason  why  labor  should  come  on  at  a  fixed  epoch. 

Mode  in  which  the  Expulsion  of  the  Child  is  effected. — The  expulsion 
of  the  child  is  effected  by  the  contractions  of  the  muscular  fibres  of 
the  uterus,  aided  by  those  of  some  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  These 
efforts  are  in  the  main  entirely  independent  of  volition.  So  far  as 
regards  the  uterine  contractions,  this  is  absolutely  true,  for  the 
mother  has  no  power  of  originating,  lessening,  or  increasing  the 
action  of  the  uterus.  As  regards  the  abdominal  muscles,  however, 
the  mother  is  certainly  able  to  brino;  them  into  action,  and  to  increase 
their  power  by  voluntary  efforts  ;  but,  as  labor  advances,  and  as  the 
head  passes  into  the  vagina  and  irritates  the  nerves  supplying  it,  the 
abdominal  muscles  are  often  stimulated  to  contract,  through  the  in  flu- 
ence  of  reflex  action,  independently  of  volition  on  the  part  of  the 
mother. 

Thr  Chief  Factor  in  Expulsion. — There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
chief  agent  in  the  expulsion  of  the  child  is  the  contraction  of  the 
uterus  itself.  This  opinion  is  almost  unanimously  held  by  accouch- 
eurs,  and  the  influence  of  the  abdominal  muscles  is  believed  to  be 
purely  accessory.  Dr.  Ilauuhton,  however,  maintains  a  view  which 
is  directly  contrary  to  this.  From  an  examination  of  the  force  of 
the  uterine  contractions,  arrived  at  by  measuring  the  amount  of  mus- 
cular fibre  contained  in  the  walls  of  the  uterus,  he  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  uterine  contractions  are  chiefly  influential  in  rup- 
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turing  the  membranes,  and  dilating  the  os  uteri,  bringing  into  action, 
it'  needful,  a  force  equivalent  to  54  lbs. ;  but  when  this  is  effected, 
and  the  second  stage  of  labor  has  commenced,  he  thinks  the  remain- 
der of  the  labor  is  mainly  completed  by  the  contractions  of  the  ab- 
dominal muscles,  to  which  he  attributes  enormous  powers,  equiva- 
lent, if  needful,  to  a  pressure  of  523.65  lbs.  on  the  area  of  the  pelvic 
canal. 

These  views  bear  on  a  topic  of  primary  consequence  in  the  phy- 
siology of  labor.  They  have  been  fully  criticized  by  Duncan,  who 
has  devoted  much  experimental  research  to  the  study  of  the  powers 
brought  into  action  in  the  expulsion  of  the  child.  His  conclusions 
are  that,  so  far  from  the  enormous  force  being  employed  that 
Haughton  estimated,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  the  effective 
force  brought  to  bear  on  the  child  by  the  combined  action  of  both 
the  uterine  and  abdominal  muscles  is  less  than  50  lbs. — that  is,  less 
than  the  force  which  Haughton  attributed  to  the  uterus  alone.  In 
extremely  severe  labors,  when  the  resistance  is  excessive,  he  thinks 
that  extra  power  may  be  employed;  but  he  estimates  the  maximum 
as  not  above  80  lbs.,  including  in  this  total  the  action  of  both  the 
uterine  and  abdominal  muscles.  Joulin  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  uterine  contractions  were  capable  of  resisting  a  maximum 
force  of  about  one  hundred  weight.  Both  these  estimates,  it  will  be 
observed,  are  much  under  that  of  Haughton,  which  Duncan  de- 
scribes as  representing  "  a  strain  to  which  the  maternal  machinery 
could  not  be  subjected  without  instantaneous  and  utter  destruction." 

There  are  many  facts  in  the  history  of  parturition  which  make  it 
certain  that  the  chief  factor  in  the  expulsion-'  of  the  child  is  the 
uterus.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  occasional  cases  in  which 
the  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles  is  materially  lessened,  if  not 
annulled — as  in  profound  anaesthesia,  and  in  some  cases  of  para- 
plegia— in  which,  nevertheless,  uterine  contractions  suffice  to  affect 
delivery.  The  most  familiar  example  of  its  influence,  however, 
and  one  that  is  a  matter  of  everyday  observation  in  practice,  is 
when  inertia  of  the  uterus  exists.  In  such  cases  no  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  mother,  no  amount  of  voluntary  action  that  she  can 
bring  to  bear  on  the  child,  has  any  appreciable  influence  on  the 
progress  of  the  labor,  which  remains  in  abeyance  until  the  de- 
fective uterine  action  is  re-established,  or  until  artificial  aid  is 
given. 

The  contraction  of  the  uterus,  then,  being  the  main  agent  in  de- 
livery, it  is  important  for  us  to  appreciate  its  mode  of  action,  and  its 
effect  on  the  ovum. 

Uterine  Contractions  at  the  Commencement  of  Lahor. — We  have 
seen  that  intermittent  and  generally  painless  uterine  contractions 
exist  during  pregnancy.  As  the  period  for  delivery  approaches, 
these  become  more  frequent  and  intense,  until  labor  actually  com- 
mences, when  they  begin  to  be  sufficiently  developed  to  effect,  the 
opening  up  of  the  os  uteri,  with  the  view  to  the  passage  of  the 
child.  They  are  now  accompanied  by  pain,  which  increases  as  labor 
advances,  and  is  so  characteristic  that  u  pains"  are  universally  used 


as  a  descriptive  term  for  the  contractions  themselves.  It  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  uterine  contractions  arc  painless  until  they 
commence  to  effect  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri.  On  the  contrary, 
during  the  last  days  or  even  weeks  of  pregnancy,  women  constantly 
have  irregular  contractions,  accompanied  by  severe  suffering,  which, 
however,  puss  off  without  producing  any  marked  cITeet  on  the  cer- 
vix. "When  labor  lias  actually  begun,  if  the  hand  is  placed  on  the 
uterus,  when  a  pain  commences,  the  contraction  of  its  muscular 
tissue  is  very  apparent,  and  the  whole  organ  is  observed  to  become 
tense  and  bard,  I  lie  rigidity  increasing  until  the  pain  has  reached  its 
acme,  the  uterine  walls  then  relaxing,  and  remaining  soft  until  the 
next  pain  comes  on.  At  the  commencement  of  labor  these  pains  are 
lew,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  considerable  interval,  and  of 
short  duration.  In  a  perfectly  typical  labor  the  interval  between  the 
pains  becomes  shorter  and  shorter,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  dura- 
tion of  each  pain  is  increased.  At  first  they  may  occur  only  once  in 
an  hour  or  more,  while  eventually  there  may  not  be  more  than  n  few 
minutes'  interval  between  them. 

Mode  in  which  Dilatation  of  thf  Cervix  is  Effrctnl.—W,  when  the 
pains  are  fairly  established,  a  vaginal  examination  be  made,  the  os 
uteri  will  be  found  to  be  thinned  and  dilated  in  proportion  to  the 
progress  of  the  labor,  baring  the  contraction  the  bag  of  membranes 
will  be  felt  to  bulge,  to  become  tense  from  the  downward  pressure 
of  the  llqilOT  am  mi  within  it,  and  to  protrude  through  the  os  if  it 
be  sufficiently  open.  The  membranes,  with  the  contained  liquor 
am  mi,  thus  form  a  fluid  wedge,  which  has  a  moat  important  influence 
in  dilating  the  os  uteri  (see  Front ispicee).  This  docs  not,  however, 
form  the  sole  mechanism  by  which  the  os  uteri  is  dilated,  for  it  is 
also  acted  upon  by  the  contractions  Of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
uterus,  which  tend  to  pall  it  open.  It  is  probable  that  the  muscu- 
lar dilatation  of  the  os  is  effected  chiefly  by  the  longitudinal  fibres, 
which,  as  they  shorten,  act  upon  the  os  uteri,  the  part  where  there 
is  least  resistance. 

Partly  then  by  muscular  contraction,  partly  by  mechanical  pres- 
sure, the  cervical  canal  is  dilated,  and  as  it  opens  up  it  becomes  thin- 
ner and  thinner,  until  it  is  entirely  taken  up  i  1  j t < >  the  uterine  cavity. 

Rupture  "/'  the  iCembntnes.—^aen-  is  no  longer  any  obstacle  to  the 
jmssage  of  the  presenting  part  of  the  child  into  the  cavity  of  the 
p?lvis,  and  the  force  of  the  pains  now  generally  effects  the  rupture 
of  the  membranes,  and  the  escape  of  the  liquor  am  nil.  There  is 
often  observed,  at  this  time,  a  temporary  relaxation  in  the  frequency 
of  the  pains,  which  had  been  steadily  increasing;  but  they  soon  rc- 
commenco  with  increased  vigor.  If  the  abdomen  be  now  examined 
it  will  be  observed  to  be  much  diminished  in  size,  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  escape  of  the  liquor  amnii,  partly  from  the  descent  of 
the  fcetUB  into  the  pelvic  eavitv. 

Change  in  tkt  Character  of  (ftfl  Ptti'ns,— The  character  of  the  pains 
soi;n  changes.  They  become  stronger,  longer  in  duration,  separated 
In*  a  shorter  interval,  and  accompanied  by  a  distinct  forcing  effort, 
being  generally  described  as  "  the  bearing  down"  pains.     Now  is  the 
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time  at  which  the  accessory  muscles  of  parturition  come  into  opera- 
tion. The  patient  brings  them  into  play  in  the  manner  which  will 
be  subsequently  described,  and  the  combined  action  of  the  uterine 
and  abdominal  muscles  continues  until  the  expulsion  of  the  child  is 
effected. 

Mode  of  Action  of  lite  Uterus. — The  precise  mode  of  uterine  con- 
traction is  still  somewhat  a  matter  of  dispute.  It  is  generally  de- 
scribed as  commencing  in  the  cervix,  passing  gradually  upwards  by 
peristaltic  action,  the  wave  then  returning  downwards  towards  the 
os  uteri.  Tliis  view  was  maintained  by  AVigand,  and  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  Rigby,  Tyler  Smith,  and  many  other  writers.  In  support 
of  it  they  instance  the  fact  that,  on  the  accession  of  a  pain,  the  pre- 
senting part  first  recedes,  the  bag  of  membranes  then  becomes  tense 
and  protrudes  through  the  os,  and  it  is  not  until  some  time  that  the 
presenting  pari  of  the  child  itself  is  pushed  down.  It  is  very  doubt- 
ful if  this  view  is  correct;  and  a  careful  examination  of  the  course 
of  the  pains  would  rather  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  contractions 
commence  at  the  fundus,  where  the  muscular  tissue  is  most  largely 
developed,  and  gradually  proceed  downwards  to  the  cervix  ;  the 
waves  of  contraction  being,  however,  so  rapid  that  the  whole  organ 
seems  to  harden  en  masse.  The  apparent  recession  of  the  presenting 
part,  and  the  bulging  of  the  bag  of  membranes,  are  certainly  no 
proof  that  the  contractions  begin  at  the  cervix  ;  for  the  commencing 
contraction  would  necessarily  push  down  the  fluid  in  front  of  the 
head,  and  cause  the  membranes  to  bulge,  and  the  os  to  become  tense, 
before  its  force  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  foetus  itself.  Indeed  did 
Mie  contraction  commence  at  the  lower  part  of  the  uterus,  we  should 
expect  the  opposite  of  what  takes  place  to  occur,  and  the  waters  to 
be  pushed  upwards,  and  away  from  the  cervix.  The  fundal  origin 
of  the  contraction  is  further  illustrated  by  what  is  observed  when 
the  hand  of  the  accoucheur  is  placed  in  the  uterine  cavity,  as  often 
happens  in  certain  cases  of  hemorrhage  or  turning;  for  if  a  pain 
then  comes  on,  it  will  be  felt  to  start  at  the  fundus,  and  gradually 
compress  the  hand  from  above  downwards. 

Value  of  the  fntermittrnt  Character  of  the  Pains. — The  intermittent 
character  of  the  contractions  is  of  great  practical  importance.  Were 
they  continuous,  not  only  would  the  muscular  powers  of  the  patient 
be  rapidly  exhausted,  but,  by  the  obliteration  of  the  vessels  produced 
by  the  muscular  contraction,  the  circulation  through  the  placenta 
would  be  interfered  with,  and  the  life  of  the  child  imperilled.  Hence 
one  of  the  chief  dangers  of  protracted  labor,  especially  after  the  es- 
cape of  the  liquor  amnii,  is  that  the  uterine  fibres  may  enter  into  a 
state  of  tonic  rigidity,  a  condition  that  cannot  be  long  continued 
without  serious  risks  both  to  the  mother  and  child. 

The  fact  that  the  uterine  contractions  are  altogether  involuntary 
proves  them  to  be  excited — as  indeed  we  would  d  priori  infer  from 
our  knowledge  of  the  anatomical  arrangement  of  the  nerves  of  the 
uterus — sol  el  v  by  the  svmpathetic  system.  Still  it  is  a  fact  of  every- 
day  observation  that  they  can  be  largely  influenced  by  emotions. 
Various  stimuli  applied  to  the  spinal  system  of  nerves  (as  for  exam- 
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Sle  when  the  mamma?  are  irritated)  have  also  a  marked  effect  in  in- 
uring uterine  contraction.  The  precise  mode  in  which  such  influ- 
ence is  conveyed  to  ihe  uterus,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  experiments 
which  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  determining  how  far  labor 
is  affected  by  destruction  of  the  spinal  cord,  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt. 
After  the  fojtus  has  passed  through  the  cervix,  the  spinal  nerves 
distributed  to  the  vagina  and  perineum  arc  excited  by  the  pressure 
of  the  presenting  pari,  and  through  them,  the  accessory  powers  of 
parturition  are  chiefly  brought  into  play.  The  contraction  of  the 
muscles  of  the  vagina  itself  is  supposed  to  have  some  influence  in 
favoring  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus  after  the  birth  of  part  of  the 
body,  and  also  in  promoting  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta.  In  the 
lower  animals  the  vagina  has  a  very  marked  contractile  property, 
and  is,  in  some  of  them,  the  main  agent  by  which  the  young  are  ex- 
pelled. In  the  human  subject  this  influence  is  certainly  of  very 
secondary  importance. 

Character  and  Sourr*.  „f  Pains  ilnrivj  Ltthor. — The  amount  of  suf- 
fering experienced  during  labor  varies  much  in  different  cases,  and 
is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  nervous  susceptibility  of  the  patient. 
There  arc  some  women  who  go  through  labor  with  little  or  no  pain 
at  all.  This  is  proved  by  the  cases  (of  which  there  are  numerous 
authentic  instances  recorded)  in  which  labor  has  commenced  during 
sleep,  and  the  child  has  been  actually  born  without  the  mother 
awaking.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  lady,  who  has  had  a  large  family, 
who  assures  me  that,  though  the  labor  is  accompanied  by  a  sense  of 
pressure  and  discomfort,  she  experiences  nothing  wliich  can  be  culled 
actual  pain.  Such  a  happy  state  of  affairs  is,  however,  extremely 
exceptional,  and,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  parturition  is  accom- 
panied by  intense  suffering  during  its  whole  coarse,  in  some  cases 
amounting  to  anguish,  which  has  probably  no  parallel  under  any 
other  condition. 

The  precise  cause  of  the  pain  has  been  much  discussed,  and  is,  no 
doubt,  complex. 

In  the  First  Stage, — In  the  early  stage  of  labor,  and  before  the  di- 
latation of  the  os,  it  is  chiefly  seated  in  the  hack,  from  whence  it 
shoots  round  the  loins  and  down  the  thighs.  It  is  then  probably  pro- 
duced, partly  by  pressure  on  the  nerve  lilaments  caused  by  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscular  fibres  to  which  they  arc  distributed,  and  partly 
by  stretching  and  dilatation  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  cervix.  M. 
Beau  believes  that  in  this  stage  the  pain  is  not  produced,  strictly 
speaking,  in  the  uterus  itself,  but  is  ratliera  neuralgia  of  the  lumbo- 
abdominal  nerves.  The  pains  at  this  time  are  generally  described 
as  "acute"  and  "grinding,"  terms  which  sufficiently  well  express 
their  nature.  In  highly  nervous  women  these  pains  are  often  much 
less  well  borne  than  those  of  a  later  stage,  and  the  suffering  they 
undergo  is  indicated  by  their  extreme  restlessness  and  loud  cries 
as  each  contraction  supervenes.  As  the  os  dilates,  and  the  labor 
advances  into  the  expulsive  stage,  other  sources  of  suffering  arc  added. 
In  the  Secow!  Staff?. — The  presenting  part  now  passes  into  the  va- 
gina  ami  presses  on  the  vaginal  nerves,  as  well  as  on  the  large  ner- 
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vous  plexuses  lying  in  the  pelvis.  As  it  descends  lower  it  stretches 
the  perineum  and  vulva,  and  presses  on  the  bladder  and  rectum. 
Hence  cramps  are  produced  in  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  nerve 
plexuses,  as  well  as  an  intolerable  sense  of  tearing  and  stretching  in 
the  vulva  and  perineum,  and  often  a  distressing  feeling  of  tenesmus 
in  the  bowels.  By  this  time  the  accessory  muscles  of  parturition  are 
brought  into  action,  and  they,  as  well  as  the  uterine  muscles,  are 
thrown  into  frequent  and  violent  contractions,  which,  independently 
of  the  other  causes  mentioned,  are  sufficient  of  themselves  to  produce 
great  pain,  likened  to  that  of  colic,  produced  by  involuntary  and 
repeated  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  intestines. 

Taking  all  these  causes  into  consideration,  there  is  no  lack  of  suf- 
ficient explanation  of  the  intolerable  suffering  which  is  so  constant 
an  accompaniment  of  child-birth. 

Effect  of  the  Pains  on  the  Mother  and  Foetus. — The  effect  of  the  pains 
on  the  mother's  circulation  is  well  marked.  The  rapidity  of  the  pulse 
increases  distinctly  with  each  contraction,  and,  as  the  pain  passes 
oft',  it  again  declines  to  its  former  state.  A  similar  observation  has 
been  made  with  regard  to  the  sounds  of  the  foetal  heart,  especially 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  liquor  amnii.  Hicks  has  pointed  out  that 
during  a  pain  the  muscular  vibrations  give  rise  to  a  sound  which 
often  resembles  that  of  the  foetal  heart,  and  which  completely  disap- 
pears when  the  muscular  tissue  relaxes.  The  effect  of  the  pain  in 
intensifying  the  uterine  souffle  has  been  already  mentioned.  The 
strong  muscular  efforts  would  naturally  lead  us  to  expect  a  marked 
elevation  of  temperature  during  labor.  Further  observations  on  this 
point  are  required;  but  Squire  asserts  that  there  is  generally  only  a 
very  slight  increase  in  temperature  during  delivery,  rapidly  passing 
off*  as  soon  as  labor  is  over. 

Division  of  Labor  into  Stayes. — Such  being  the  physiological  facts 
in  connection  with  the  labor  pains,  we  may  now  describe  the  ordinary 
progress  of  a  natural  labor — that  is,  one  terminated  bv  the  natural 
powers,  and  with  a  head  presenting. 

For  facility  of  description  obstetricians  have  long  been  in  the  habit 
of  dividing  the  course  of  labor  into  stayes,  which  correspond  pretty 
accurately  with  the  natural  sequence  of  events.  For  this  purpose 
we  generally  talk  of  three  stages:  viz.,  1,  from  the  commencement 
of  regular  pains  until  the  complete  dilatation  of  the  cervix;  2,  from 
the  complete  dilatation  of  the  cervix  until  the  expulsion  of  the  child; 
3,  the  concluding  stage,  comprising  the  permanent  contraction  of  the 
uterus,  and  the  separation  and  expulsion  of  the  placenta.  To  these 
we  may  conveniently  add  a  preparatory  stage,  antecedent  to  the 
regular  commencement  of  the  labor. 

Preparatory  Stayc. — For  a  short  time  before  delivery,  varying  from 
a  few  days  to  a  week  or  two,  certain  premonitory  symptoms  gene- 
rally exist,  which  indicate  the  approaching  advent  of  labor.  Some- 
times they  are  well  marked,  and  cannot  be  mistaken;  at  others  the}' 
arc  so  slight  as  to  escape  observation.  Amongst  the  most  common 
is  a  sinking  of  the  uterus  into  the  pelvic  cavity,  resulting  from  the 
relaxation  of  the  soft  parts  preceding  delivery.     The  result  is,  that 
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the  upper  edge  of  the  uterine  tumor  is  less  high  than  before,  and,  in 
consequence,  the  pressure  on  the  respiratory  organs  is  diminished, 
and  the  woman  often  feels  lighter,  and  altogether  less  unwieldy, 
than  in  the  previous  weeks.  If  a  vaginal  examination  be  made  at 
this  time,  the  lower  segment  of  the  uterus  will  be  found  to  have  sunk 
lower  into  the  pelvic  cavity ;  and  the  consequence  of  this  is  that, 
while  the  respiration  is  less  embarrassed,  and  the  patient  feels  less 
bulky,  other  accompaniments  of  pregnancy,  such  as  hemorrhoids, 
irritability  of  the  bladder  and  bowels,  and  cede  ma  of  the  limbs,  be- 
come aggravated.  The  increased  pressure  on  the  bowels  often  induces 
a  sort  of  temporary  diarrhoea,  which  is  so  far  advantageous  that  it 
empties  the  bowels  of  feces  which  may  have  collected  within  them. 
As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  contractions  which  have  been 
going  on  at  intervals  during  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy  now  get 
more  and  more  marked,  and  they  have  the  effect  of  producing  a  real 
shortening  of  the  cervix,  which  is  of  great  value  preparatory  to  its 
dilatation.  More  marked  mucous  discharge  from  the  cavity  of  the 
cervix  also  rrenerallv  occurs  a  short  time  before  labor,  and  it  is  not 
infrequently  tinged  with  blood  from  the  laceration  of  minute  capillary 
vessels.  This  discharge,  popularly  known  as  the  "shows"  is  a  pretty 
sure  sijni  that  labor  is  not  far  off*.  It  mav,  however,  be  entirelv 
absent,  even  until  the  birth  of  the  child.  When  copious  it  serves  to 
lubricate  the  passages,  and  is  generally  coincident  with  rapid  dilata- 
tion of  the  parts,  and  a  speedy  labor. 

Fah*  Pnins. — During  this  time  (premonitory  stage)  painful  uterine 
contractions  are  often  present,  which,  however,  have  no  effect  in 
dilating  the  cervix.  In  some  eases  thev  are  frequent  and  severe, 
and  are  vcrv  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  the  commencement  of  real  labor. 
Such  "f'ihv  ]>ni)ts"  as  they  are  termed,  are  often  excited  and  kept 
up  bv  L>cal  irritations,  such  as  a  loaded  or  disordered  state  of  the  in- 
te-ti:";al  canal :  and  they  frequently  give  rise  to  considerable  distress, 
and  much  inconvenience  both  to  the  patient  and  practitioner.  They 
arc.it  should  be  remembered,  only  the  normal  contractions  of  the 
uterus,  i:i*"iisified  and  accompanied  with  pain. 

Fir*t  >''//".  or  I)ihttatn<n.—\<  labor  actually  commences,  the 
c4er:::e  c  »:i*racti<>ns  become  stronger,  and  the  fact  that  they  are 
••'/-'/.•"  m':.>  can  be  ascertained  bv  their  effect  on  the  cervix.  If  a 
va:r!\a!*  examination  be  made  during  one  (»{'  these,  the  membranes 
v.  be  *.'".'  to  Imc  »nie  tense  and  bulging  during  the  pain,  and  the  os 
v<--:  v.-:"  >•••  f'und  partial! v  dilated,  and  thinned  at  its  edges.  As 
\:y •  r  a^vav;"*  this  < 'fleet  on  the  <^s  becomes  more  and  more  marked. 
A*  :'.:-*  the-  ^iia'ation  is  verv  slight,  perhaps  not  more  than  enough 
*-,  a  :\\>  the  tip  of  the  examining  linger,  and  both  the  upper  and 
i'-wer  r. ::•:♦•-  <»f  the  cervix  can  be  made  out.  As  the  pains  get 
v •■•  .;_:•  •:  a:.  1  ::.  -re  frequent,  dilatation  proceeds  in  the  way  already 
.':e-'*ri -••-•':.  avl  the  cervix  gets  more  thin  and  tense,  until  we  can  feel 
n  •'•.::.  -;'";  "ar  rinir  <  which  is  lax  between  the  pains,  but  becomes 
i-'^i'"'  a\  i  P:.~<-  during  the  contraction  when  the  bag  of  water  bulges 
•Ijr'.ij^,  ;r  ,.  v.ith.-ut  anv  distinction  between  the  upper  and  lower 
orifice'-.     l>'jriuLr  this  time  the  patient,  although  she  may  be  suffer- 
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ing  acutely,  is  generally  able  to  sit  up  and  walk  about.  The  amount 
of  pain  experienced  varies  much  according  to  the  character  of  the 
patient.  In  emotional  women  of  highly-developed  nervous  suscepti- 
bilities it  is  generally  very  great.  They  are  restless,  irritable,  and 
desponding,  and  when  the  pain  comes  on  cry  out  loudly.  The 
character  of  the  cry  is  peculiar  and  well  marked  during  the  first  stage 
and  has  constantly  been  described  by  obstetric  writers  as  charac- 
teristic. It  is  acute  and  high,  and  is  certainly  very  different  from 
the  deep  groans  of  the  second  stage,  when  the  breath  is  involuntarily 
retained  to  assist  the  parturient  effort.  When  dilatation  is  nearly 
completed  various  reflex  nervous  phenomena  often  show  themselves. 
One  of  these  is  nausea  and  vomiting,  another  is  uncontrollable 
shivering,  which  is  not  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  coldness,  the 
patient  being  often  hot  and  perspiring.  Both  these  symptoms  indi- 
cate that  the  gropulsive  stage  will  shortly  commence;  and  they  may 
be  regarded  as  favorable  rather  than  otherwise,  although  they  arc 
apt  to  alarm  the  patient  and  her  friends.  By  this  time  the  osis  fully 
dilated,  the  membranes  generally  rupture  spontaneously,  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  liquor  amnii  flows  away.  The  head,  if  pre- 
senting, often  acts  as  a  sort  of  ball- valve,  and,  falling  down  on  the 
aperture  of  the  cervix,  prevents  the  complete  evacuation  of  the 
liquor  amnii,  which  escapes  by  degrees  during  the  rest  of  the  labor, 
or  may  be  retained  in  considerable  quantity  until  the  birth  of  the 
child. 

It  not  infrequently  happens,  if  the  membranes  are  somewhat 
tougher  than  usual,  and  the  pains  frequent  and  strong,  that  the 
ftetus  is  pushed  through  the  pelvis,  and  even  expelled;  surrounded 
by  the  membranes.  AVhen  this  occurs  the  child  is  said  to  be  born 
with  a  "caul"  and  this  event  would  doubtless  happen  more  fre- 
quently than  it  does,  were  it  not  the  custom  of  the  accoucheur  to 
rupture  the  membranes  artificially  as  soon  as  the  os  is  completely 
opened  up,  after  which  time  their  integrity  is  no  longer  of  any  value. 

Second  8tn<je,  or  Propulsion. — The  os  is  now  entirely  retracted  over 
the  presenting  part,  and  is  no  longer  to  be  felt,  the  vagina  and  the 
uterine  cavity  forming  a  single  canal.  Now  the  mucous  discharge  is 
generally  abundant,  so  that  the  examining  finder  brings  away  long 
strings  of  glairy  transparent  mucus,  tinged  with  blood.  The  pains 
after  a  short  interval  of  rest,  become  entirely  altered  in  character. 
The  uterus  contracts  tightly  round  the  foetus,  the  presenting  part  de- 
scends into  the  pelvis,  and  the  true  propulsive  pains  commence.  The 
accessory  muscles  of  parturition  now  come  into  play.  With  each 
pain  the  patient  takes  a  deep  inspiration,  and  thus  fills  the  chest,  so 
as  to  give  a  point  d'appui  to  the  abdominal  muscles.  For  the  same 
reason  she  involuntarily  seizes  hold  of  some  point  of  support,  as  the 
hand  of  a  bystander  or  a  towel  tied  to  the  bed,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
pushes  with  her  feet  against  the  end  of  the  bed,  and  so  is  able  to 
bear  down  to  advantage.  The  cries  aro  no  longer  sharp  and  loud, 
but  consist  of  a  series  of  deep  suppressed  groans,  which  correspord 
to  a  succession  of  short  expirations  made  during  the  straining  effort. 
In  this  way  the  abdominal  muscles  contract  forcibly  on  the  uterus, 
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which  they  further  stimulate  to  action  by  pressing  upon  it.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  these  straining  efforts  are,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
under  the  control  of  the  patient.  By  encouraging  her  to  hold  her 
breath  and  bear  down  they  can  be  intensified;  while  if  we  wish  to 
lessen  them  we  can  advise  her  to  call  out,  and  when  she  does  so  the 
abdominal  muscles  have  no  longer  a  fixed  point  of  action.  Although 
the  patient  may  thus  lessen  the  effect  of  these  accessory  muscles,  it 
is  entirely  out  of  her  power  to  stop  their  action  altogether.  As  labor 
advances  the  head  descends  lower  and  lower,  receding  somewhat  in 
the  intervals  between  the  pains,  until  eventually  it  comes  down  in 
the  perineum,  which  it  soon  distends. 

Distension  of  the  Perineum  ayid  Birth  of  the  Cliild. — The  pains  now 
get  stronger  and  more  frequent,  often  with  scarcely  a  perceptible  in- 
terval between  them,  until  the  perineum  gets  stretched  by  the  ad- 
vancing head.  In  the  interval  between  the  pains  elasticity  of  the 
perineal  structures  pushes  the  head  upwards,  so  as  fo  diminish  the. 
tension  to  which  the  perineum  is  subjected,  the  next  pain  again  put- 
ting it  on  the  stretch,  and  protruding  the  head  a  little  further  than 
before.  By  this  alternate  advance  and  recession,  the  gradual  yield- 
ing of  the  structures  is  favored,  and  risk  of  laceration  greatly  dimin- 
ished. During  this  time  the  pressure  of  the  head  mechanically 
empties  the  bowel  of  its  contents.  During  the  last  pains,  when  the 
perineum  is  stretched  to  the  utmost,  the  anal  aperture  is  dilated, 
sometimes  to  the  size  of  a  five-shilling  piece  ;  and  in  this  way  the 
perineum  is  relaxed,  just  as  the  distension,  and  consequent  risk  of 
laceration,  are  at  their  maximum.  The  apex  of  the  head  now  pro- 
trudes more  and  more  through  the  vulva,  surrounded  bv  the  orifice 
of  the  vagina,  and  eventually  it  glides  over  the  perineum  and  is 
expelled.  The  intensity  of  the  suffering  at  this  moment  generally 
causes  the  patient  to  call  out  loudly.  The  force  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  is  thus  lessened  at  the  last  moment,  and  this,  in  combination 
with  the  relaxation  of  the  sphincter  ani,  forms  an  admirable  con- 
trivance for  lessening  the  risk  of  perineal  injury.  The  rest  of  the 
body  is  generally  expelled  immediately  by  a  single  pain,  and  with  it 
are  discharged  the  remains  of  the  liquor  amnii,and  some  blood-clots 
from  separation  of  the  placenta  :  and  so  the  second  stage  of  labor 
terminates. 

77/'-  Third  Stiff/t*.  Jfs  J?))/inrt'tttr,\ — The  third  stage  commences 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  child.  It  is  of  paramount  importance  to 
the  safety  of  the  mother  that  it  should  be  conducted  in  a  natural 
and  efficient  manner:  for  it  is  now  that  the  uterine  sinuses  are  closed, 
and  the  frail  barrier  bv  which  nature  effects  this  mavbe  vervreadilv 
interfered  with,  and  serious  and  even  fatal  loss  of  blood  ensue.  Un- 
fortunately, it  is  too  often  the  case  that  the  practitioner's  entire  at- 
tention is  fixed  on  the  expulsion  of  the  child,  so  that  the  natural 
historv  ^^  the  rest  o[y  deliverv  is  verv  generallv  imperfectly  studied 
and  understood. 

('"titrnrtiuu  <>f  th>-  T't> •)')/.<  and  Drturlrni^nt  of  tl<>>  Placenta. — As  soon 
as  the  child  is  expelled,  the  uterine  tibres  contract  in  all  directions, 
and  the  hand,  following  the  uterus  down,  will  find  that  it  forms  a 
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firm  rounded  mass  lying  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity. 
By  retraction  of  its  internal  surface,  me  placental  attachments  are 
generally  separated,  and  the  after-birth  remains  in  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus  as  a  foreign  body. 

Mode  in  irhich  Hemorrhage  is  Prevented. — The  escape  of  blood  from 
the  open  mouths  of  the  uterine  sinuses  is  now  prevented  in  two  ways; 
viz.,  (1)  by  the  contraction  of  the  uterine  walls,  and  the  more  firm, 
persistent,  and  tonic  this  is,  the  more  certain  is  the  immunity  from 
Hemorrhage;  (2)  by  the  formation  of  coagula  in  the  mouths  of  the 
vessels.  Any  undue  haste  in  promoting  the  expulsion  of  the  pla- 
centa tends  to  prevent  the  latter  of  these  two  hemostatic  safeguards, 
and  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  loss  of  blood.  After  a  eertaiu  time, 
averaging  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  hour,  the  uterus  will  be  felt  to 
harden,  and,  if  the  ease  be  solely  left  to  nature,  what  has  heen  aptly 
called  a  miniature  labor  occurs.  Pains  come  on,  and  the  placenta  la 
spontaneously  expelled  from  the  uterus,  either  into  the  canal  of  the 
vagina,  or  even  externally.  In  most  obstetric  works  it  is  stated  that 
the  after-birth  may  be  separated  either  from  its  centre  or  edge,  and 
that  it  is  very  generally  expelled  through  theos 
in  an  inverted  form,  with  its  festal  surface  down- 
wards, and  folded  transversely  on  itself.  That 
this  is  the  mode  in  which  the  placenta  is  often 
expelled,  when  traction  on  the  cord  is  practised, 
is  a  matter  of  certainty.  It  then  passes  through 
the  os  very  much  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted 
umbrella.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  this  is 
not  the  natural  mechanism  of  its  delivery. 
What  this  is  has  been  well  illustrated  by  Dun- 
can,1 who  has  vary  clearly  shown  that,  when  this 
stage  of  labor  is  left  entirely  to  nature,  the  sepa- 
rated placenta  is  expelled  edgeways,  its  uterine 
and  detached  surface  gliding  along  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  uterus,  the  foldings  of  its  structure 
being  parallel  to  the  long  diameter  of  the  ute- 
rine cavity  (Fig.  92).  In  this  way  it  is  expelled 
into  the  vagina,  and  during  the  process  little  or 
no  hemorrhage  occurs.  When  the  placenta  is  "j^MmnViiiiiiiVJ™ 
drawn  out  in  the  way  too  generally  practised,  it  (*rier  Doman.j 

obstructs  the  aperture  of  the  03,  and,  acting  like 
the  piston  of  a  pump,  tends  to  promote  hemorrhage.  The  corol- 
laries  as  to  treatment  drawn  from  these  facts  will  be  subsequently 
considered.  I  am  anxious,  however,  here  to  direct  attention  to  na- 
ture's mechanism,  because  I  believe  there  is  no  part  of  labor  about 
the  management  of  which  erroneous  views  are  more  prevalent  than 
that  of  this  stage,  and  none  in  which  they  are  more  apt  to  lead  to 
serious  consequences;  and  unless  the  mode  in  which  nature  effects 
the  expulsion  of  the  placenta,  and  prevents  hemorrhage,  is  thoroughly 
understood,  we  shall  certainly  fail  in  assisting  her  in  a  proper  man- 

■  Eilin,  Mod.  Jour.,  April,  1871. 


ner.  In  the  large  proportion  of  cases,  when  left  entirely  to  them- 
selves, the  placenta  would  be  retained,  if  not  in  the  uterus,  at  any  rate 
in  the  vagina,  for  a  considerable  time — possibly  for  several  hours — 
iiml  such  delay  would  very  unnecessarily  tire  the  patience  of  the 
practitioner,  and  be  prejudicial  to  the  patient.  It  is,  therefore,  oar 
duty  in  the  majority  ot  cases,  to  promote  the  expulsion  of  the  after- 
birth ;  and  when  tins  is  properly  and  scientifically  done,  we  increase, 
rather  than  diminish  the  patient's  pafety  and  comfort.  But,  in  order 
to  do  this,  we  must  assist  nature,  and  not  act  in  opposition  to  her 
method,  as  is  ao  often  the  case. 

After-pairu. — -When  once  the  placenta  is  expelled,  the  uterus  con- 
tracts still  more  firmly,  und  in  a  typical  case,  is  felt  just  within  the 
pelvic  brim,  hard  end  firm,  and  about  the  size  of  a  cricket  ball. 
Generally  for  several  hours,  or  even  for  one  or  two  davs,  it  occasion- 
ally relaxes  and  contracts,  and  these  contractions  give  rise  to  the 
"  after-paint"  from  which  women  often  sutler  much.  The  object  of 
these  pains  is,  no  doubt,  to  expel  any  eoagula  that  may  remain  iu  the 
uterus,  and  therefore,  however  unpleasant  they  may  be  to  the  patient, 
they  must  be  considered,  unless  very  excessive,  to  be  salutary  rather 
than  otherwise. 

Duration  of  Labor. — The  length  of  labor  varies  extremely  in  dif- 
ferent eases,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  lay  down  any  definite  rules 
with  regard  to  it.  Subject  to  exceptions,  labor  is  longer  in  primi- 
parse  than  in  multiparas,  on  account  of  the  givuter  resistance  of  the 
H  .It  parts  in  the  former,  especially  of  the  structures  about  the  vagina 
and  vulva.  It  is  also  generally  staled  that  the  difficulty  of  labor 
increases  with  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  that  in  elderly  primipors 
it  is  likely  to  be  unusually  tedimis  from  rigidity  of  the  soft  parts. 
It  is  very  doubtful  if  this  opinion  has  any  real  basis,  and  in  such 
cases  the  practitioner  often  finds  hinwdf  agreeably  disappointed  on 
the  result.  Mr.  Roper,1  indeed,  argues  that  the  wasting  of  1  be  tissues 
which  occurs  after  forty  years  of  age  •!  minishes  their  resistance,  and 
that  first  labors,  alter  that  Bge,  are  easier,  as  a  rule,  than  in  early 
life.  The  habits  and  mode  of  life  of  patients  have,  no  doubt,  a  con- 
siderable influence  on  the  duration  of  labor,  but  we  are  not  in  pos- 
session of  unv  very  reliable  facts  with  regard  to  this  subject.  It  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  tissues  of  large,  museular,  strongly 
developed  women  will  offer  more  resistance  than  those  of  slighter 
build.  On  the  other  hand,  women  of  the  latter  class,  especially  in 
the  upper  ranks  of  life  more  often  develop  nervous  susceptibilities, 
which  may  be  expected  to  influence  the  length  of  their  labors.  The 
average  duration  of  labor,  calculated  from  a  large  number  of  cases, 
is  from  eight  ti>  ten  hours;  even  in  primipane,  however,  it  is  con- 
stantly  terminated  in  one  or  two  hours  from  its  commencement,  and 
inaybe  extended  to  twenty-four  hours  without  any  symptoms  of 
urgency  arising.  In  multiparas!  is  frequently  over  in  even  a  shorter 
time.  Indications  calling  for  interference  may  arise  at  nnv  time 
during  the  pn.gres-'  of  labor,  independently  of  its  length.     The  pro- 
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portion  between  the  length  of  the  first  and  second  stages  also  varies 
considerably.  The  first  stage  is  generally  the  longest ;  and  it  is 
stated  by  Cazeaux  to  be  normally  about  twice  the  length  of  the 
second.  This  is  probably  under  the  mark,  and  I  believe  Joulin  to 
be  nearer  the  trutli  in  stating  that  the  first  stage  should  be  to  the 
second  as  four  or  five  to  one,  rather  than  as  two  to  one.  Often  when 
the  first  stage  has  been  very  prolonged,  the  second  is  terminated 
rapidly. 

Necessity  of  Caution  in  expressing  an  Opinion  as  to  (he  possible 
Duration  of  lahor. — The  practitioner  is  constantly  asked  as  to  the 
probable  length  of  labor,  and  the  uncertainty  cf  this  should  always 
lead  him  to  give  a  most  guarded  opinion.  Even  when  labor  is  pro- 
gressing apparently  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  the  pains  fre- 
quently die  away,  and  delivery  may  be  delayed  for  many  hours.  In 
the  first  stage  a  cervix  that  is  apparently  rigid  and  unyielding  may 
rapidly  and  unexpectedly  dilate,  and  delivery  soon  follow.  In  either 
ca3e,  if  the  practitioner  has  committed  himself  to  a  positive  opinion 
he  is  apt  to  incur  blame,  and  it  is  far  better  always  to  be  extremely 
cautious  in  our  predictions  on  this  point. 

.  Period  of  the  Day  at  which  Labor  Occurs. — A  somewhat  larger  pro- 
portion of  deliveries  occur  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  than  at 
other  times.  Thus  West1  found  that  out  of  2019  deliveries,  780  took 
place  from  11  P.M.  to  7  A.M.,  602  from  7  A.M.  to  3  P.M.,  and  677 
from  3  P.M.  to  11  P.M. 


CHAPTER    II. 

MECHANISM    OF    DELIVERY   IN   HEAD   PRESENTATIONS. 

Importance  of  the  Subject. — It  is  quite  impossible  to  over-estimate 
the  importance  of  thoroughly  understanding  the  mechanism  of  the 
passage  of  the  fetus  through  the  pelvis.  This  dominates  the  whole 
scientific  practice  of  midwifery,  and  the  practitioner  cannot  acquire 
more  than  a  merely  empirical  knowledge,  such  as  may  be  possessed 
by  an  uneducated  midwife,  or  to  conduct  the  more  dilficult  cases 
requiring  operative  interference,  with  safety  to  the  patient  or  satis- 
faction to  himself,  unless  he  thoroughly  masters  the  subject. 

In  treating  of  the  physiological  phenomena  of  labor,  it  was 
assumed  that  we  had  to  do  with  an  ordinary  case  of  head  presenta- 
tion, the  description  l>eing  applicable,  with  slight  variations,  to  pre- 
sentations of  otlier  parts  of  the  foetus.  So  in  discussing  the  mechanical 
phenomena  of  delivery,  I  shall  describe  more  in  detail  the  mechanism 

1  Amer.  Mod.  Journ.  1854. 
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of  head  presentations,  reserving  any  account  of  the  mechanism  of 
other  presentations  until  they  are  separately  studied.  Head  presen- 
tation is  so  much  more  frequent  than  that  of  any  other  part — 
amounting  to  95  per  cent,  of  all  cases — that  this  mode  of  studying 
the  subject  is  fully  justified ;  and,  when  once  the  student  has  mastered 
the  phenomena  of  delivery  in  head  presentations,  he  will  have  little 
difficulty  in  understanding  the  mechanism  of  labor  when  other  parts 
of  the  foetus  present,  based,  as  it  always  is,  on  the  same  general  plan. 

Position  of  the  I  I  tad  by  its  Sutures  and  Fontanelles. — In  entering  on 
this  study  we  come  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  sutures  and 
fontanelles  in  enabling  us  to  detect  the  position  of  the  foetal  head, 
and  to  watch  its  progress  through  its  canal:  and  unless  the  "tactus 
eruditus''  by  which  these  can  be  distinguished  from  each  other  has 
been  acquired,  the  practitioner  will  be  unable  to  satisfy  himself  of 
the  exact  progress  of  the  labor.  Xor  is  this  always  easy.  Indeed, 
it  requires  considerable  experience  and  practice  before  it  is  possible 
to  make  out  the  position  of  the  head  with  absolute  certainty;  but 
this  knowledge  should  always  be  aimed  at,  and  the  student  will  never 
regret  the  time  and  trouble  he  spends  in  acquiring  it. 

Position  of  the  Head  at  the  commencement  of  Lalor. — At  the  com- 
mencement of  labor  the  long  diameter  of  the  head  lies  in  almost  anv 
diameter  of  the  pelvic  brim,  except  in  the  antero- posterior,  where 
there  is  not  space  for  it.  In  the  large  majority  of  cases,  however,  it 
enters  the  pelvis  in  one  or  other  of  the  oblique  diameters,  or  in  one 
between  the  oblique  and  transverse:  but  until  it  has  fairly  passed 
through  the  brim,  it  more  freuuentlv  lies  direetlv  in  the  transverse 
diameter  than  has  been  generally  supposed.  Hence  obstetricians  are 
in  the  habit  of  describing  the  head  as  lvimr  in  four  positions,  accord- 
ing  to  the  parts  of  the  pelvis  to  which  the  occiput  points;  the  tirst 
and  third  positions  being  those  in  which  the  long  diameter  of  the 
head  occupies  the  right  oblique  diameter  of  the  pelvis,  the  second 
and  fourth  those  in  which  it  lies  in  the  left  oblique.  Many  sub- 
divisions of  these  positions  have  been  made,  which  only  complicate 
the  subject,  and  render  it  more  difficult  to  understand. 

The  positions,  then,  of  the  fetal  head  after  it  has  entered  the  brim, 
which  it  is  «»f  importance  t«»  boa'-le  t»  distinguish  in  practice  are: — 

/',',-. ',,.•  \ /"*,  ,-,•',  '•,.,-.'.,'  '/.. — The  occiput  points  to  the  left  fora- 
men  ovale,  the  sinciput  t  »  the  rh_rht  sacro-iliae  svnehondrosis,  and 
the  lonur  diameter  of  the  head  lies  in  the  right  oblique  diameter  ot 
the  pelvis. 

X  ••  /<•/.■  *  j- '  *:  '.•-•••"  '.'-'*•*  *  W — The  occiput  t  <*ints  to  the  riitht 
foramen  "val-\  the  forehead  to  :  1 . o  left  sacroiliac  >y::eho:idros:s,  and 
t:  e  l-»n  •:  ■liati.cter  of  the  head  lies  in  the  left  oblinie  diameter  of  the 

t  'C.V  '.  ^. 

T'  •'"  -  •'  *-  .••'.  •  .<•••  ."".'> — The  occiput  r-'lirs  to  the  rinht 
saer  -ilia;  sv:.el...:-..Ir.  »>>.  -1.0  forehead  to  the  left  foramen  ovale,  and 
the  1  :■_:  .iian.cter  of  the  head  lies  in  the  riirh:  obli.jue  diameter  of 
th-1  *  elvis.     This  portion  is  the  reverse  of  the  tirst. 

F  "'  *  '"*<••*'  •-<••-:-""••. — The  ivch*".t  points  to  the  left 
sacr.-iliue    sv:;cho::d:v>is.  the    forehead  ;o    the  r:_..t    f.  rumen,  ovale. 
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and  the  long  diameter  of  the  head  lies  in  the  left  oblique  diameter  of 
the  pelvis.     This  position  is  the  reverse  of  the  second. 

Frequency  of  these  Positions. — The  relative  frequency  of  these 
positions  has  long  been,  and  still  is,  a  matter  of  discussion  among 
obstetricians.  According  to  Naegele,  to  whose  classical  essay  we 
owe  the  greater  part  of  our  knowledge  of  the  subject,  the  head  lies 
in  the  right  oblique  diameter  in  99  per  cent,  of  all  cases.  More  re- 
cent researches  have  thrown  some  doubt  on  the  accuracy  of  these 
figures,  and  many  modern  obstetricians  believe  that  the  second  posi- 
tion, which  Naegele  believed  only  to  be  observed  as  a  transitional 
stage  in  the  natural  progress  of  the  third  position,  is  much  more 
common  than  he  supposed.  This  question  will  be  more  fully  dis- 
cussed when  we  treat  of  the  mechanism  of  occipito-posterior  delivery, 
and,  in  the  meantime,  it  may  serve  to  show  the  discrepancy  which 
exists  in  the  opinions  of  modern  writers,  if  we  append  the  following 
table  of  the  relative  frequency  of  the  various  positions,1  copied  from 
Leish man's  Work  : — 


First 
Position. 

Second 
Position. 

Third 
Position. 

29. 
32.88 
22.68 
25.66 
16.18 
1.04 

Fourth 
Position. 

Not 
Classified. 

Naegelo   .... 
Naegele,  Jun.  . 
Simpson  and  Barry  . 
Dubois     .... 

70. 

64.64 

76.45 

70.83 

63.23 

8H.36 

1. 

2.47 

2.87 

16.18 

9.79 

.58 

.62 

4.42 

2.8 

Murpliy  .... 
Swayne   .... 

Here  it  will  be  seen  that  all  obstetricians  are  agreed  as  to  the  im- 
mensely greater  frequency  of  the  first  position — the  only  point  at 
issue  being  the  relative  frequency  of  the  second  and  third. 

Explanation. — Various  explanations  have  been  given  of  the 
greater  frequency  with  which  the  head  lies  in  the  right  oblique 
diameter.  By  some  it  is  referred  to  the  natural  tendency  of  the  back 
of  the  fetus,  as  shown  by  the  experimental  researches  of  Honing 
and  other  writers,  to  be  directed,  in  consequence  of  gravitation,  for- 
wards and  to  the  left  side  of  the  mother  in  the  erect  attitude,  and 
backwards  and  to  her  right  side  in  the  recumbent.  The  explanation 
given  by  Simpson  was  that  the  head  lay  in  the  right  oblique  diame- 
ter in  consequence  of  the  measurement  of  the  left  oblique  being  more 
or  less  lessened  by  the  presence  of  the  rectum.  When  the  rectum  is 
collapsed,  indeed,  the  narrowing  of  the  diameter  is  slight;  but  it  is 
so  often  distended  by  fiecal  matter — sometimes,  when  constipation 
exists,  to  a  very  great  extent — that  it  may  really  have  a  very 
important  influence  in  determining  the  position  of  the  foetal  head. 

In  describing  the  mechanism  of  delivery,  it  will  be  well  for  us  to 
concentrate  our  attention  on  the  first,  or  most  common  position, 
dwelling  subsequently  more  briefly  on  the  differences  between  it  and 
the  less  common  ones. 


1  Irishman's  System  of  Midwifery,  p.  341. 
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■  tj  lif  FirU  Poaitirm. — In  this  position,  wlicn  the  head 
s  to  descend,  the  occiput  lies  in  the  brim  pointing  to  tbc 
left  Qeo-pectineal  eminence,  the  forehead  is  directed  to  the  right 
aaern-iliae  avneboodmsis,  and  the  sagittal  suture  runs  obliquely 
acre—  the  pelris  in  the  right -oblique  diameter.  The  back  of  the 
dtiU  m  turning  towards  the  left  side  of  the  mother's  aMoincn,  the 
rigiu  (hooUer  to  her  rigbt  side,  the  left  to  her  left  side  (Fig.  93        I; 


examination  be  now  made  (the  patient  lying  in  the  ordinary 
U  bole  trie  position/,  ami  the  <>s  be  sufficiently  open,  the  finger  will 
impinge  upon  the  protuberance  of  the  right  parietal  bone,  which  is 
described  as  the  •■  presenting  part."  a  term  which  lias  received  various 
dch'uitifjnB,  die  best  of  which  is  probably  that  adopted  by  Tvler 
Smith,  viz.,  "that  portion  of  the  Foetal  head  felt  most  prominent); 
within  the  circle  oi  llic  os  uteri,  the  vagina,  and  the  03  tinea?,  in  the 
successive  stages  of  labor."  If  the  tip  of  the  examining  finger  be 
passed  slightly  upwards,  it  will  feel  the  sagittal  suture  running 
obliquely  across  tlic  | "  1  vis  anil,  if  this  be  traced  downwards  and  ti- 
the left,  it  will  como  upon  the  triangular  posterior  ibntanellc,  with 
Iho  luinlHloidul  siiiiins  diverging  from  it.  If  the  finger  could  be 
p:i.-.-ed  siilliciuiitiy  high  in  I  lie  *  -  j  >j  nisi  te  din  .'etimi,  upwards  and  to  the 
right,  it  would  tiome  upon  the  large  anterior  fontanelle;  but,  at  this 
lime,  that  is  too  high  up  to  be  within  reach.  The  chin  is  slightlv 
flcxed  ujinii  the  sternum,  this  flexion,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
1»  inu'  greatly  increased  ;is  the  head  begins  to  descend. 

The  head,  at  the  eommcnocmeul  of  hibi.r,  generally  lies  within  the 
pelvie  brim,  especially  in  primiparse.     In  multiparas,  owing  to  the 
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relaxation  of  the  abdominal  parietes,  the  uterus  is  apt  to  fall  some- 
what forwards,  and  the  head  consequently  is  more  entirely  above  the 
brim,  but  is  pushed  within  it  as  soon  as  labor  actually  commences. 

Naeijlea  t  iews. — Naegele — and  his  description  has  been  adopted 
bv  most  subsequent  writers — describes  the  head,  at  this  period,  as 
lving  obliquely  in  relation  to  the  brim,  the  right  parietal  bone,  on 
which  the  examining  finger  impinges,  being  supposed  by  him  to  be 
much  lower  than  the  left.  The  accuracy  of  thin  view  has,  of  late 
years,  been  contested,  and  it  is  now  pretty  generally  admitted  that 
this  obliquity  does  not  exist,  and  that  the  head  enters  the  brim  of 
the  pelvis  with  both  parietal  bones  on  the  same  level,  and  with  its 
bi-parietal  diameter  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  inlet  (Fig.  94).    Nae- 


gele's  view  was  adopted,  partly  because  the  finger  always  felt  the 
right  parietal  protuberance  lowest,  and  partly  because  it  was  at  that 
point  that  the  "  caput  suceedanenm"  or  swelling  observed  on  the  head 
after  delivery,  was  always  formed.  Both  arguments  are,  however, 
fallacious;  for  the  right  parietal  bone  is  the  part  which  would  natu- 
rally be  felt  lowest,  on  account  of  the  oblique  position  of  the  pelvis 
to  the  trunk ;  while,  with  regard  to  the  caput  succedaneum,  it  has 
been  conclusively  proved  by  Duncan,  that  it  does  not  form  on  the 
point  most  exposed  to  pressure,  as  Naegele  assumed,  but  on  the  part 
of  the  head  where  there  is  least  pressure,  that  is  the  part  lying  over 
the  axis  of  the  vaginal  canal. 

Division  of  .W'-r/innical  ^Movements  info  Stages. — In  tracing  the  pro- 
gress of  the  head  from  the  position  just  described,  obstetricians  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  dividing  the  movements  it  undergoes  into  vari- 
ous stages,  which  are  convenient  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  de- 
scription. It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  are  not  evident  and 
distinct  stages,  which  can  always  be  made  out  in  practice,  but  that 


ibev  run  lnfiensiblv  into  one  MKrtber.  and  often  occur  siroahKneoosk. 

Of  near'v  «.'.  in  mjmi  labor.     Tbey  may  lie  described  a*:  1     I 

2.  /Vrsr  *n.i  *•)«-«.'  of    dbpocML     i     7  nstwty   Muwf— C 

■4.    J&KfTi  ML  - in;  pmtenl  of*  iitscrnl  oW   '.J^rufim. 

teruai  rutaUrm. 

1.   /".'.■■   K,tbe£rt4   m  ead  ooaakti  of  *  rntadMB 

parietal  dianieltr,  by  vbicb   tbe  tbin  of  tbe  child   become* 

beat  (in  the  siernum.  nu>]  the  occiput  descends  lower  tljoi  tl*  from 

jmn  of  ilie  bead.    By  tha  dun  is  a  clear  ens  of  ai  ieas:  a  half  mrh. 

.".-ties)  becomes  sobranmed 

lor  die «  ■    -     ■-- 

Tiit  ourvemem  w  most  marked  when  ibe  Debris  if  narrow,  tni  » 

■ume  eases  I  bakes  place  to  an  extreme  degwr; 
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passes  through  the  entire  pelvis  in  the  same  position  as  it  enters  the 
brim,  that  is,  with  both  parietal  bones  on  a  level,  so  that  the  point 
of  intersection  of  the  transverse  and  antero- posterior  diameters  of 
the  pelvis  would  correspond  with  the  sagittal   suture.     There  is, 


however,  good  reason  to  believe  that,  in  the  lower  half  of  the  pelvic 
cavity,  the  head  is  not  truly  synclitic,  as  Kiinckc  describes,  but  that 
the  right  parietal  bone  is  on  a  somewhat  lower  level  than  the  left. 

4.  Hotation. — The  movement  of  relation  is  very  important.  By  it 
the  long  diameter  of  the  head  is  changed  from  the  oblique  diameter 
of  the  pelvic  cavity  to  the  antcro-posterior  diameter  of  the  outlet 
(Fig.  90),  or  to  a  diameter  nearly  corresponding  to  it,  so  that  the 
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long  diameter  of  the  head  is  brought  into  relation  with  the  longest 
diameter  of  the  pelvic  outlet.  This  alteration  almost  always  takes 
place,  and  may  be  readily  observed  by  the  accoucheur  who  carefully 
watches  the  progress  of  labor.  Various  explanations  have  been 
given  of  its  causes.  The  one  most  generally  adopted  is,  t tint  it  is 
ijne  to  the  projection  inwards  of  iho  ischial  spines,  which  narrow  the 
transverse  diameter  of  the  pelvic  outlet.  As  the  pains  force  the 
occiput  downwards,  its  rotation  backwards  is  prevented  by  the  pro- 
jection of  the  left  ischial  spine,  while  its  rotation  forwards  is  favored 
by  the  smooth  levelled  surface  of  the  ascending  ramus  of  the 
ischium.  Similarly  llie  ischial  spine  on  the  opposite  side  prevents 
the  rotation  forwards  of  the  forehead,  which  is  guided  backwards  to 
the  cavity  of  the  sacrum  by  the  smooth  surface  of  tbo  sacro-ischi- 
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As  soon  as  the  occiput  has  passed  under  the  arch  of  the  pubis,  and 
is  no  longer  resisted  by  the  anterior  pelvic  walls,  the  head  is  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  two  forces:  (hat  of  the  uterine  pressure  act- 
ing downwards  and   backwards;   and  that  of  the  resistance  of  the 


posterior  walls  of  the  pelvis  and  the  soft  parts,  acting  almost  directly 
forwards.  The  necessary  result  is  that  the  head  is  pushed  in  a  direc- 
tion intermediate  between  these  two  opposing  forces — that  is,  down- 
wards and  forwards  in  the  axis  of  the  pelvic  outlet. 

In  addition  to  the  slight  obliquity  which  exists  as  regards  the 
direct  relation  of  the  long  diameter  of  the  head  to  the  anteroposte- 
rior diameter  of  the  outlet  at  the  moment  of  its  expulsion,  the  head 
also  lies  somewhat  obliquely  in  relation  to  its  own  transverse  diame- 
ter, so  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  right  parietal  bone  is  ex- 
pelled before  the  left. 

ii.  External  Rotation. — Shortly  after  the  head  is  expelled,  as  soon 
as  renewed  uterine  action  commences,  it  may  be  observed  to  make  a 


distinct  rotatory  movement,  the  occiput  turning  to  the  left  thigh  of 
the  mother,  and  the  face  turning  upward  to  the  right  thigh  (Fig.  l.'X). 
The  reason  of  this  is  evident.     When  the  head  descends  in  the  right 
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oblique  diameter  the  shoulders  He  in  the  opposite  or  left  oblique  diam- 
eter, and  a*  the  head  rotates  iuto  the  antero- posterior  diameter,  they 
are  necessarily  placed  more  nearly  in  the  train* verse.  As  soon  as  the 
head  is  expelled  the  shoulders  are  subjected  to  the  same  uterine  force 
and  pelvic  resistance  as  the  head  has  just  been,  and  they  are  acted 
on  in  precisely  the  same  way.  Consequently  they  too  rotate,  but  in 
the  opposite  direction,  into  the  antero- posterior  diameter  of  the  out- 
let, or  nearly  so,  just  as  the  head  did,  and  as  they  do  so,  they  neces- 
sarily carry  the  head  with  them,  and  cause  its  external  rotation. 

The  two  shoulders  are  soon  expelled,  the  left  shoulder  generally 
the  lirst,  sweeping  over  the  perineum  in  the  tame  manner  as  the  face. 
This  is,  however,  not  always  the  case,  and  they  are  often  expelled 
simultaneously,  or  the  right  shoulder  may  come  first.  The  body 
soon  follows,  and  the  second  slage  of  labor  is  completed. 

Sir,,,,,/  Position. — In  the  second  position  (right  oeoipito-eotyloid) 
I  lie  long  diameter  of  the  head  lies  in  the  left  oblique  diameter  of  the 
pelvis.  On  making  a  vaginal  examination,  in  the  ordinary  obstetric 
position,  the  linger,  passing  upwards  and  to  ihe  right,  feels  the  small 
posterior  foutaiiclte  ;  downwards  and  to  ihe  left,  it  feels  the  anterior. 
The  sagittal  sutuiv  lbs  obliqaclf  across  the  pelvis  in  the  left  oblique 
diameter.  The  description  of  Ibo  mechanism  of  delivery  is  precisely 
the  same  as  in  tile  Bra)  pontkni,  HlbKtitntins  the  word  left  lor  right. 
Thus  ihe  linger  impinges  on  the  I*-H  parietal  bone,  the  occiput  turns 
from  right  to  left  d,.ring  rotation.  Alter  the  birth  of  the  head  the 
occiput  turns  to  the  right  thigh  of  the   mother,  the  liice  to  the  left 

thigh. 

Third,  or  Jli'jht  Occipito-sncro-ilinc  Position. — Tn  the  third  position 
the  head  enters  the  pelvic  brim  with  the  occiput  directed  backwards 


to  the  right  sacroiliac  synchondrosis,  and  the  sinciput   forwards  to 
the  left  foramen  ovale  (Fig.  K9).     The  posterior  foutauelle  is  directed 
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backwards,  the  anterior  fontanellc  forwards,  while  the  examining 
finger  impinges  on  the  left  parietal  bone.  The  mechanism  of  de- 
livery in  these  cases  is  of  much  interest.  In  the  large  majority  of 
cases,  during  the  progress  of  delivery,  the  occiput  rotates  forwards 
along  the  right  side  of  the  pelvis,  until  it  comes  to  lie  almost  in  the 
antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  outlet,  and  passes  under  the  pubic 
arch,  the  forehead  passing  over  the  perineum.  It  will  be  seen  that 
during  part  of  this  extensive  rotation  the  head  must  lie  in  the  second 
position,  and  the  case  terminates  just  as  if  it  had  been  in  the  second 
position  from  the  commencement  of  labor. 

Manner  in  which  the  Occiput  is  Rotated  Forwards. — How  is  it  that 
this  rotation  is  effected,  and  that  the  sinciput,  occupying  the  posi- 
tion of  the  occiput  in  the  first  position,  should  not  be  rotated  for- 
wards to  the  pubes  as  that  is?  This,  no  doubt,  may  be  explained 
by  the  fact,  that  the  uterine  force  transmitted  through  the  vertebral 
column  causes  the  occiput  to  descend  lower  than  the  siuciput,  so  that 
in  most  cases,  in  making  a  vaginal  examination,  the  posterior  fonta- 
nelle  can  be  readily  felt,  while  the  anterior  is  high  up  and  out  of 
reach.  The  head  is,  therefore,  extremely  flexed,  and  so  descends  into 
the  pelvic  cavity,  until  the  occiput,  being  now  below  the  right  ischial 
spine,  experiences  the  resistance  of  the  pelvic  floor,  opposite  the 
right  sacro-ischiatic  ligament,  by  which  it  is  directed  forwards.  The 
forehead  is,  at  this  time,  supposing  flexion  to  be  marked,  too  high 
to  be  influenced  by  tho  anterior  pelvic  plane.  Pressure  continuing, 
the  occiput  rotates  forwards,  the  forehead  passes  round  the  left  side 
of  the  pelvis,  and  labor  is  terminated  as  in  the  second  position. 

The  period  of  labor  at  which  rotation  takes  place  varies.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  it  does  not  occur  until  the  head  is  on  the  floor  of 
the  pelvis,  for  it  is  then  that  resistance  is  most  felt;  but  the  greater 
the  resistance,  the  sooner  will  rotation  be  produced.  Hence  it  is 
more  likely  to  occur  early  when  the  head  is  large,  and  the  pelvis 
comparatively  small. 

The  facility  with  which  this  movement  is  effected  obviously  de- 
pends upon  the  complete  flexion  of  the  chin  on  the  sternum,  by  which 
the  anterior  fontanellc  is  so  elevated  that  its  rotation  backwards  is 
not  resisted  by  the  inward  projection  of  the  left  ischial  spine,  and 
the  occiput  is  correspondingly  depressed.  If,  however,  this  flexiou 
is  not  complete,  and  the  anterior  fontanellc  is  so  low  as  to  be  readily 
within  reach  of  the  finger,  considerable  difficulty  is  likely  to  be  ex- 
perienced. In  many  such  cases  rotation  is  still  eventually  effected, 
out  in  others  it  is  not ;  and  the  lalx>r  is  then  terminated  with  the 
face  to  the  pubes,  but  at  the  expense  of  considerable  delay  and  diffi- 
culty. According  to  Dr.  Uvedale  West,  of  Alford,  who  devoted  much 
careful  study  to  the  subject,  this  termination  occurs  in  about  4  per 
cent,  of  occipito-posterior  positions.  When  it  is  about  to  happen  the 
anterior  fontanellc  may  be  felt  very  low  down,  and,  sometimes,  even 
the  forehead  and  superciliary  ridges.  The  uterine  force  pushes  down 
the  occiput,  the  sinciput  being  fixed  behind  the  pubes,  which  it  ob- 
viously cannot  pass  under,  as  does  the  occiput  in  the  first  position. 
The  sinciput,  therefore,  becomes  more  flexed  and  pushed  upwards, 
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while  the  resistance  of  the  pelvic  floor  directs  the  occiput  forwards. 
The  perineum  now  becomes  enormously  distended  by  the  back  part 
of  the  head,  and  is  in  great  danger  of  laceration.  The  occiput  is  even- 
tually, but  not  without  much  difficulty,  expelled.  A  process  of  ex- 
tension now  occurs,  the  nape  of  the  neck  being  fixed,  as  it  were, 
against  the  centre  of  the  perineum,  the  expelliug  force  now  acting  on 
the  forehead,  and  producing  rotation  of  the  head  on  its  transverse 
axis.  The  forehead  and  face  are  thus  protruded,  and  the  body  fol- 
lows without  difficulty. 

It  is  said  that,  in  a  few  exceptional  cases,  where  the  anterior  fon- 
tanelle  is  much  depressed,  the  labor  may  terminate  by  the  conversion 
of  the  presentation  into  one  of  the  face,  the  head  rotating  on  its  trans- 
verse axis,  the  forehead  passing  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  pelvis, 
and  the  chin  emerging  under  the  perineum.  It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  this  change  can  only  occur  when  the  head  is  unusually  small, 
and  it  must  of  necessity  be  extremely  rare. 

Relative  frequency  of  Second  and  Third  Positions. — Reference  has 
already  been  made  to  Naegele's  views  as  to  the  rarity  of  the  second 
position,  and  to  his  opinion  that  cases  in  which  the  occiput  was  found 
to  point  to  the  right  foramen  ovale  were  only  transitional  stages  in 
the  rotation  of  occipito-posterior  positions.  Such  an  assumption, 
however,  is  unwarrantable,  unless  the  fcase  has  been  watched  from 
the  very  commencement  of  labor.  Many  perfectly  qualified  ob- 
servers have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  second  positions  are  far 
more  common  than  Naegele  supposed ;  and  in  the  table  already 
quoted  it  will  be  seen  that  while  Murphy  estimates  the  second  and 
third  as  being  equally  frequent,  Swayne  believes  the  second  to  be 
much  more  common  than  the  third.  It  is  probable  that  the  weight 
of  Naegele's  authority  has  induced  many  observers  to  classify  second 

1  positions  as  third  positions  in  which  partial  rotation  has  already 
)een  accomplished.  My  own  experience  would  certainly  lead  me  to 
think  that  second  positions  are  very  far  from  uncommon.  The  ques- 
tion, however,  must  be  considered  to  be  in  abeyance,  until  further 
observations  by  competent  authorities  enable  us  to  decide  it  conclu- 
sively. 

Fourth  or  Left  Occipito-sacro- ischial ic. — The  fourth  position  is  just 
as  much  the  reverse  of  the  second  as  the  third  is  of  the  first.  The 
occiput  points  to  the  left  (Fig.  100)  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis,  and  the 
finger  impinges  on  the  right  parietal  bone.  The  mechanism  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  in  the  third  position,  the  rotation  taking  place 
from  left  to  right. 

Formation  of  the  Caput  Snccedaneum. — The  formation  of  the  caput 
succedancum  has  been  already  alluded  to.  This  term  is  applied  to 
the  oedematous  swelling  which  forms  on  the  head,  and  is  produced 
by  effusion  from  the  obstruction  of  the  venous  circulation  caused  by 
the  pressure  to  which  the  head  is  subjected.  It  follows  that  the  size 
of  the  swelling  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  labor.  In 
rapid  deliveries,  in  which  the  head  is  forced  through  the  pelvis 
quickly,  it  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  developed  ;  while  after  protracted 
labors,  it  is  large  and  distinct,  and  may  obscure  the  diagnosis  of  the 
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position,  by  preventing  the  sutures  and  fontanelles  being  felt.  Its 
situation  varies  according  to  the  position  of  the  head:  thus,  in  the 
first  and  fourth  positions  it  forms  on  the  right  parietal  bone,  in  the 
second  and  third  on  the  left ;  and  we  may,  therefore,  verify,  by  in- 
spection of  its  site,  the  accuracy  of  our  diagnosis. 


An  ordinary  mistake  which  has  been  made  by  obstetricians  is  to 
regard  the  caput  sucecdaneutn  as  formed  at  the  point  where  the 
head  has  been  most  subjected  to  pressure ;  while,  in  fact,  it  forms  on 
that  part  which  is  most  unsupported  by  the  maternal  structures,  and 
where  the  swelling  may  consequently  most  readily  occur.  There- 
fore, in  the  early  stages  of  the  labor,  it  always  forms  on  the  part  of 
the  head  which  lies  in  the  circle  of  the  os  uteri ;  while,  in  subsequent 
stages,  it  forms  on  that  which  lies  in  the  axis  of  the  vaginal  canal, 
and  eventually  is  most  prominent  on  the  part  that  is  first  expelled 
from  the  vulva. 

Alteration  in  the  Shape  of  the  Ih-ad  from  ifovhlm;/. — A  few  words 
may  be  said  as  to  the  alteration  in  the  form  of  the  fecial  head  which 
occurs  in  tedious  labors,  and  results  from  the  moulding  which  it  has 
undergone  in  its  passage  through  the  pelvis.  The  smaller  the  pelvis, 
and  the  greater  the  pressure  applied  to  the  head  during  delivery,  the 
more  marked  this  is.  The  result  is,  that  in  vertex  presentations  the 
oceipi  to- mental  and  occi  pi  to- frontal  diameters  are  elongated  to  the 
extent  of  an  inch,  or  even  more,  while  the  transverse  diameters  are 
lessened,  from  compression  of  the  parietal  bones.  This  moulding  is 
of  unquestionable  value  in  facilitating  the  birth  of  the  child.  The 
amount  of  apparent  deformity  is  very  considerable,  and  may  even 
give  rise  to  some  anxiety.  It  is  well  to  remember,  therefore,  that  it 
is  always  transient,  and  that  in  a  few  hours,  or  days  at  most,  the 
elasticity  of  the  soft  cranial  bones  causes  them  to  resume  their  natural 
f>rm.  The  caput  snecedaneum  also  disappears  rapidly,  therefore  no 
amount  of  deformity  from  either  of  these  causes  need  give  rise  to 
anxiety,  or  call  for  any  treatment. 


CHAPTER  III. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  NATURAL  LABOR. 

Although  labor  is  a  strictly  physiological  function,  and  in  a  large 

majority  of  cases,  might,  no  doubt,  be  safely  accomplished  without 
assistance  from  the  accoucheur,  still  medical  aid,  properly  given,  is 
always  of  value  in  facilitating  the  process,  and  is  often  absolutely 
essential  for  the  safety  of  ilie  mother  and  child. 

Preparatory  Treatment, — The  management  of  die  pregnant  woman 
before  delivery  is  a  point  which  should  always  receive  the  attention 
of  the  medical  attendant,  since  it  is  of  consequence  that  the  labor 
should  conic  on  when  she  is  in  as  good  a  state  of  health  as  possible. 
For  this  purpose  ordinary  hygienio  precautions  should  never  be 
neglected  in  the  latter  months  of  gestation.  The  patient  should  take 
regular  and  gentle  exercise,  short  of  fatigue,  and,  if  the  weather 
permit,  should  spend  as  much  of  her  lime  its  possible  in  the  open  air, 
Hot  rooms,  late  hours,  and  excitement  of  all  kinds  should  l>e  strictly 
avoided.  The  diet  should  lie  simple,  nutritious,  and  unstiuiuhititig. 
The  state  of  the  bowels  should  be  particularly  attended  to.  During 
the  few  days  preceding  labor  the  dcsoenl  of  the  uterus  often  causes 
pressure  on  the  rectum,  and  prevents  its  evacuation.  Hence  it  is 
Customary  to  prescribe  occasional  -■ntle  aperients,  such  as  small 
doses  of  castor  oil,  for  a  few  days  before  the  expected  period  of  de- 
livery. Some  caution,  however,  is  necessary,  as  it  is  certainly  not 
very  uncommon  for  labor  to  lie  determined  rather  sooner  than  was 
anticipated,  in  consequence  of  the  irritation  of  too  large  a  purgative 
dose.  The  state  of  the  bowels  should  always  be  inquired  into  at  the 
commencement  of  labor,  ami,  if  there  he  any  reason  to  suspect  that 
they  are  loaded,  a  copious  enema  should  be  administered.  This  is 
always  a  proper  precaution  to  take,  for  a  loaded  rectum  is  a  common 
cause  of  irregular  and  ineffective  uterine  action;  and  even  when  it 
does  not  produce  this  result,  the  escape  of  the  feces,  in  consequence 
of  pressure  on  the  bowel  during  the  propulsive  stage,  is  always  dis- 
agreeable  both  to  the  patient  and  practitioner. 

"  T)rts&  of  Patient  during  Pregnancy. — The  dress  of  the  patient  dur- 
ing pregnancy  may  be  here  adverted  to;  for  much  discomfort  mav 
arise,  and  the  satisfactory  progress  of  labor  may  even  be  interfered 
with,  from  errors  in  this  respect. 

After  the  uterus  has  risen  out  of  the  pelvis  the  ordinary  corset, 
which  most  women  wear,  is  apt  to  produce  very  injurious  pressure; 
still  more  so  when  attempts  arc  made  to  conceal  the  increased  size 
by  light  lacing.  After  the  fourth  or  fifth  month,  therefore,  the 
comfort  of  the  patient  is  much  increased  by  wearing  a  specially  con- 
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structetl  pair  of  stays,  with  elastic  let  into  the  sides  and  front,  so  that 
they  accommodate  themselves  to  the  gradual  increase  of  the  figure. 
Such  are  made  by  all  stay- makers,  and  should  be  worn  whenever 
the  circumstances  of  the  patient  permit.  Failing  this  it  is  better  to 
avoid  the  use  of  the  corset  altogether,  and  to  have  as  little  pressure 
on  the  u'erus  as  possible ;  although  many  women  cannot  do  without 
the  support  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  To  multipara,  especially 
if  there  be  much  laxity  of  the  abdominal  parietes,  a  well-fitting  elas- 
tic abdominal  belt  is  often  a  great  comfort.  This  is  constructed  so 
that  it  can  be  tightened  when  the  patient  is  walking  and  in  the  erect 
position,  when  such  support  is  most  required,  and  readily  loosened 
when  desired. 

Necessity  of  Attending  to  the  First  Summons. — It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  insist  on  the  necessity  of  the  practitioner  attending  imme- 
diately to  the  first  summons  to  the  patient.  It  is  true  that  he  may 
very  often  be  sent  for  long  before  he  is  actually  required.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  foresee  what  may  be  the 
state  of  any  individual  case.  By  prompt  attention  he  may  be  able 
to  rectify  a  malposition,  or  prevent  some  impending  catastrophe,  and 
thus  save  his  patient  from  consequences  of  the  utmost  gravity. 

Articles  to  be  taken  by  the  Accoucheur. — The  practitioner  should 
always  be  provided  with  the  articles  which  he  may  require.  The 
ordinary  obstetric  cases,  containing  one  or  two  bottles  and  a  catheter, 
such  as  are  sold  by  most  instrument- makers,  are  cumbrous  and  use- 
less: while  "obstetric  bags"  are  expensive  luxuries  not  within  the 
reach  of  all.  Every  one  can  manufacture  an  excellent  obstetric  bag 
for  himself,  at  a  small  expense,  by  having  compartments  for  holding 
bottles  stitched  on  to  the  sides  of  an  ordinary  leather  bag,  such  as  is 
sold  for  a  few  shillings  at  any  portmanteau-maker's.  It  is  a  great 
comfort  to  have  at  hand  all  that  may  be  required,  and  the  bag  should 
contain  chloroform  or  other  anaesthetic,  chloral,  laudanum,  the  liquor 
ferri  perchloridi  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  the  liquid  extract  of  ergot, 
and  a  hypodermic  syringe,  with  a  bottle  containing  a  solution  of 
crgotine  for  subcutaneous  injection.  If  it  also  contain  a  Iligginson's 
syrine,  a  small  clastic  catheter,  a  good  pair  of  forceps,  and  one  or 
two  suture  needles,  with  some  silver  wire  or  carbolized  catgut,  the 
practitioner  is  provided  against  any  ordinary  contingency.  Other 
articles  that  may  be  required,  such  as  thread,  scissors,  and  the  like, 
are  generally  provided  by  the  nurse  or  patient. 

Duties  on  first  Visiting  the  Patient. — On  arriving  at  the  house  the 
practitioner  should  have  his  visit  announced  to  the  patient,  and  ho 
will  very  often  find  that  the  first  effect  of  his  presence  is  to  arrest 
the  pains  that  have  been  hitherto  progressing  rapidly;  thereby  af- 
fording a  very  conclusive  proof  of  the  influence  of  mental  impres- 
sions on  the  progress  of  labor.  If  the  pains  be  not  already  propulsive, 
it  is  well  that  he  should  occupy  himself  at  first  in  general  inquiries 
from  the  attendants  as  to  the  progress  of  the  labor,  and  iu  seeing 
that  all  the  necessary  arrangements  are  satisfactorily  carried  out,  so 
as  to  allow  the  patient  time  to  get  accustomed  to  his  presence.  If 
he  have  any  choice  in  the  matter,  he  should  endeavor  to  secure  a 
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large,  airy,  and  well-ventilated  apartment  for  the  lying-in  room,  as 
far  rcmov -A  a«  possible  from  without.  He  may  also  see  to  the  bed, 
which  should  be  without  curtains,  and  prepared  for  the  labor  by 
having  a  water-proof  sheeting  laid  under  a  folded  blanket  or  sheet, 
on  which  the  patient  lies.  These  receive  the  discharges  during 
labor,  and  can  be  pulled  from  under  the  patient  after  delivery,  so  as 
to  leave  tlr j  dry  clothes  beneath.  Among  the  lower  classes,  the 
lying-in  chamber  is  considered  a  legitimate  meeting-place  for  nu- 
merous female  friends  to  gossip,  whoso  conversation  is  often  distress- 
ing, and  is  certainly  injurious,  to  a  woman  in  the  excitable  condition 
UHi'.oeialed  with  labor.  The  medical  attendant  should,  therefore,  insist 
mi  us  much  quiet  as  possible,  and  should  allow  no  one  in  the  room 
except  the  nurse  and  somo  one  friend  whose  presence  the  patient 
may  desire.  The  husband's  presence  must  be  left  to  the  wishes  of 
the  patient.  Some  women  like  their  husbands  to  be  with  them,  while 
others  prefer  to  be  without  them,  and  the  medical  attendant  is  bound 
to  nj't  in  accordance  with  the  patient's  desire. 

Vttt/iHttt  K.vttmiiuttioH.-  —If  pains  be  actually  present  a  vaginal  ex- 
amination is  essential,  and  should  not  be  delayed.  It  enables  us  to 
ascertain  whether  the  labor  has  commenced  or  not,  and  whether  the 
presentation  is  natural  or  otherwise.  The  pains,  although  apparently 
severe,  limy  be  altogether  spurious,  and  labor  mav  not  have  actuallv 
commenced.  It  is  oC  much  importance,  both  for  our  own  credit  and 
comfort,  that  we  should  be  able  to  diagnose  the  true  character  of  the 
pains;  for  if  they  be  so- called  "false"  pains,  we  might  wait  hours 
in  fruitless  expectation  of  progress,  while  delivery  is  still  far  off. 
The  necessity  of  ascertaining,  therefore,  the  actual  state  of  alVairs  need 
not  further  be  insisted  on. 

C\  i'\:  *;.■•••  ■*  F :  "<  •  /Vv'/i*. —  /'uvVv  pains  are  ehieflv  characterized  bv 
their  irregular::  v,  sometimes  coming  o:i  at  short  intervals,  sometimes 
wttli   v.iar.v  ho-.rs  Ivtween  them:   thev  also  varv  much  in  intensity, 
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rient — such  as  castor  oil,  or  the  compound  colocynth  pill  with  hyos- 
cyamus — followed  by,  or  combined  with,  a  sedative,  such  as  twenty 
minims  of  laudanum  or  chlorodyne.  Shortly  after  this  has  been 
administered  the  false  pains  will  die  away,  and  not  recur  until  true 
labor  commences. 

Mode  of  conducting  a  Vaginal  Examination. — For  a  vaginal  exami- 
nation the  patient  is  placed  by  the  nurse  on  her  left  side,  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  bed,  with  the  legs  flexed  on  the  abdomen.  The  prac- 
titioner being  seated  by  the  edge  of  the  bed,  passes  the  index  finger 
of  the  right  hand,  previously  lubricated  with  lard  or  cold  cream,  up 
to  the  vulva,  and  gently  insinuates  it  into  the  orifice  of  the  vagina, 
then  pushes  it  backwards  in  the  axis  of  the  vaginal  outlet,  and 
finally  turns  it  upwards  and  forwards  so  as  to  more  readily  reach  the 
cervix.  This  it  may  not  always  be  easy  to  do,  for  at  the  commence- 
ment of  labor  the  cervix  may  be  so  high  as  to  be  reached  with  dif- 
ficulty, or  it  may  be  directed  backwards  so  as  to  point  towards  the 
cavity  of  the  sacrum.  The  exploration  is  often  much  facilitated  by 
depressing  the  uterus  from  without,  by  the  left  hand  placed  on  the 
abdomen.  Our  subject  is  not  only  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  cervix 
as  to  softness  and  dilatation,  but  also  the  presentation,  the  condition 
of  the  vagina,  and  the  capacity  of  the  pelvis.  The  examination  is 
generally  commenced  during  a  pain,  at  which  time  it  is  less  distress- 
ing to  the  patient;  but  in  order  to  be  satisfactory,  the  finger  must 
remain  in  tne  vagina  until  the  pain  is  over,  the  examination  being 
concluded  in  the  interval  between  this  pain  and  the  next.. 

In  head  presentations  the  round  mass  of  the  cranium  is  generally 
at  once  felt  through  the  lower  part  of  the  uterus,  and  then  we  have 
the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  assure  the  patient  that  all  is  right. 
If  the  os  be  sufficiently  dilated,  we  can  also  feel  through  it  the  occi- 
put covered  by  the  membranes.  It  is  impossible  at  this  time  to 
make  out  the  exact  position  of  the  head  by  means  of  the  sutures  and 
fontanelles,  which  are  too  high  up  to  be  within  reach.  Nor  should 
any  attempt  be  made  to  do  so,  for  fear  of  prematurely  rupturing  the 
membranes.  The  fact  that  the  head  is  presenting  is  all  that  we 
require  to  know  at  this  stage  of  the  labor. 

The  Condition  of  the  Os  as  indicating  the  Progress  of  Labor. — The 
condition  of  the  os  itself,  as  to  rigidity  and  dilatation  will  materially 
assist  us  in  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  progress  and  probable  dura- 
tion of  the  labor;  but,  although  the  friends  will  certainly  press  for 
an  opinion  on  this  point,  the  cautious  practitioner  will  be  careful  not 
to  commit  himself  to  a  positive  statement,  which  may  so  easily  be 
falsified.  It  will  suffice  to  assure  the  friends  that  everything  is  satis- 
factory, but  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  any  certainty  how 
rapidly,  or  the  reverse,  the  case  may  progress. 

If  the  pains  be  not  very  frequent' or  strong,  and  the  os  not  dilated 
to  more  than  the  size  of  a  shilling,  a  considerable  delay  may  be  antici- 
pated, and  the  presence  of  the  medical  attendant's  useless.  He 
may,  therefore,  safely  leave  the  patient  for  an  hour  or  more,  provided 
he  be  within  easy  reach.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  should  never 
be  done  unless  the  exact  presentation  be  made  out.    If  some  part, 
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other  than  the  head,  be  presenting,  it  will  probably  be  impossible  to 
make  it  out  until  dilatation  has  progressed  further ;  and  the  prac- 
titioner must  l)c  incessantly  on  the  watch  until  the  nature  of  the  case 
be  made  out,  ho  as  to  be  able  to  seize  the  most  favorable  moment  for 
interference,  should  that  be  necessary. 

Position  of  Patient  during  First  Stage.— The  position  of  the  patient 
is  a  matter  of  some  moment  in  the  first  stage.  It  is  a  decided  ad- 
vantage t h sit  she  should  not  1«  then  in  a  recumbent  position  on  her 
side,  as  is  usual  in  the  second  stage;  for  it  is  of  importance  that  the 
expulsive  force  should  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  favor  the  descent  of 
the  head  into  the  pelvis,  /.  ?.,  perpendicularly  to  the  plane  of  its  brim, 
and  also  that  the  weight  of  the  eliihl  should  operate  in  the  same  way. 
Therefore,  the   ordinary   custom  of  allowing   the  patient  to    walk 


about,  or  to  recline  in  a  chair,  is  decidedly  advantageous;  and  it  will 
aius  arc  more  lingering  and  ineffective  if 
she  lie  in  bed.  Tf  the  patient  be  a  multipara,  or  if  the  abdomen  lie 
somewhat  pendulous,  an  alHlorninal  bandage,  by  supporting  the 
uterus,  will  greatly  favor  the  progress  of  this  stage.  Keeping  the 
patient  out  of  bed' has  the  further  advantage  of  preventing  her  be- 
ing unduly  anxious  for  the  termination  of  the  labor;  and  a  little 
cheerful  conversation  will  keep  up  her  spirits,  and  obviate  the  mental 
depression  which  is  so  common.  <ti>od  becf-tea  may  be  freely  ad- 
ministered, with  a  little  brandy  and  water  occasionally,  if  the  patient 
be  weak,  and  will  be  useful  in  supporting  her  strength. 

Vaginal  JCwminativiis. — Over-frcijilent    vaginal    examinations  at 
this  period  should  be  avoided,  for  they  serve  no  useful  purpose,  and 
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are  apt  to  irritate  the  cervix.     It  will  be  necessary,  however,  to  as- 
certain the  progress  of  the  dilatation  at  intervals. 

Artificial  Rupture  of  tfie  Membranes. — When  once  the  os  is  fully  di- 
lated the  membranes  may  be  artificially  ruptured  if  they  have  not 
broken  spontaneously,  for  they  no  louger  serve  any  useful  purpose, 
and  only  retard  the  advent  of  the  propulsive  stage.  This  can  be 
easily  done  by  pressing  on  them,  when  they  are  rendered  tense  dur- 
ing a  pain,  by  some  pointed  instrument,  such  as  the  end  of  a  hair- 
pin, which  is  always  at  hand.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  it  is  even 
expedient  to  rupture  the  membranes  before  the  os  is  fully  dilated. 
Thus  it  not  infrequently  happens,  when  the  amount  of  liquor  amnii 
is  at  all  excessive,  that  the  os  dilates  to  the  size  of  a  five-shilling- 
picce  or  more ;  but,  although  it  is  perfectly  soft  and  flaccid,  it  opens 
up  no  further  until  the  liquor  amnii  is  evacuated,  when  the  propul- 
sive pains  rapidly  complete  its  dilatation.  Some  experience  and 
judgment  are  required  in  the  detection  of  such  cases,  for  if  we  evacu- 
ated the  liquor  amnii  prematurely  the  pressure  of  the  head  on  the 
cervix  might  produce  irritation,  and  seriously  prolong  the  labor. 
This  manoeuvre  is  ment  likely  to  be  useful  when  the  pains  are  strong 
and  the  os  perfectly  flaccid,  but  when  the  membranes  do  not  protrude 
through  the  os  and  effect  further  dilatation. 

It  is  sometimes  not  easy  to  ascertain  whether  the  membranes  are 
rupture  J  or  not.  This  is  most  likely  to  be  the  case  when  the  head 
is  low  down,  and  the  amount  of  liquor  amnii  is  so  small  that  the 
pouch  does  not  become  prominent  during  the  pains.  A  little  care, 
however,  will  enable  us,  if  tli3  membranes  be  ruptured,  to  feel  the 
rugosities  of  the  scalp  covered  with  hair,  and  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  smooth  polished  surface  of  the  membranes. 

Treatment  of  the  Propulsive  Star/e. — After  the  evacuation  of  the 
liquor  amnii  there  is  generally  a  lull  in  the  progress  of  the  labor,  the 
pains,  however,  soon  recurring  with  increased  force  and  frequency, 
and  propelling  the  head  through  the  pelvic  cavity.  The  change  m 
the  character  of  the  pains  is  soon  appreciated  by  the  bearing  down 
efforts  by  which  they  are  accompanied,  as  well  as  by  their  increased 
length  and  intensity. 

Position  of  the  Patient  during  the  Second  Staye. — It  is  now  advisa- 
ble that  the  patient  be  placed  in  bed ;  and  in  this  country  it  is  usual 
for  her  to  lie  on  her  left  side,  with  her  nates  parallel  to  the  edge  of 
the  bed,  and  her  body  lying  across  it.  This  is  the  established  ob- 
stetric position  in  England,  and  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  in- 
sist on  any  other,  even  if  it  were  advisable.  Although  the  dorsal 
position  is  preferred  on  the  Continent,  it  is  difficult  to  see  wherein 
its  advantages  consist.  It  certainly  leads  to  unnecessary  exposure 
of  the  person,  and  it  is,  on  the  whole,  less  easy  to  reach  the  patient, 
so  placed,  for  the  necessary  manipulations.  Moreover,  the  dorsal 
position  increases  the  risk  of  laceration  of  the  perineum,  by  bringing 
the  weight  of  the  child's  head  to  bear  more  directly  upon  it.  Thus 
Schroeder  found  that  lacerations  occurred  in  37.6  per  cent,  of  cases 
delivered  on  the  back,  as  against  24.4  per  cent,  in  other  positions. 

The  patient  usually  remains  in  bed  during  the  whole  of  this  stage, 
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M'J""--      ■  tcken     '„</■■'■'!- 

tl,-  /Am/  and  Pelvit. — Ii   m>i    inlrequently  happens  that  the  head 
>■  \  i-.  ■"«  ■■!'    to    :■-    floor,  avi;1i(.ui    the   os  having 
entirely  disappeared.     The  anterior  lip  especially  i-  i 

■-.,  ]  and  pubis,  to  become  swollen  by  tba  pressarett> 
-    -     jected,  and  (ben  to  retard   tl  ne  labor, 

be  no  reai-niiaVif  "l'K,i''i*,u  l"  attempting   in  prow 
■;.    -■  ■  ■  ■■  rated  lip  during  n,i 

val  of  1 1 1 <_■  ];;i:-:-.  ao  as  to   push   it   above   ihe  head,  and   Hath 

pains   until   tin  -  ■■  ■    b  balm    it      Ti  hi 

itjjino-i.ii'v  i  ant  undue  ron<_: 

".■.:"':■■.'!    evil  oou- 

■ .-    which    many  ob*  ■■■■  attributed    to  it:    it  is 

■    that  liie  injury  to  the  cervix  ie 

.■  ■  *      out  i >f  the  way,  thai.  . 

left  to  be  tightly  j;  ■     i  presenting  aaart  and 

lilt  bont  i    ■     •  very  different  from  the 

digital  dilu  rigid  cervix,  which  »ay  formerly  much  jirac- 

rgh,  iu  consequent  i  lendation 

"i.  mid  w  i  i«h  wag  properly  objected  tu  by  the  great  ma- 

i     ■ 

If* tit*  "  -   -.■(■•■':.-   ry  progreHR,  no  further  inter- 

1  '■■■■■■  > ' -.lii'l,  howevsr,  see  that 

90  lor  boom  hows, 

ary  to  draw  off  the   urine  by  the  catheter.     "When- 

I  occasionally  practise  aoacatattiaa, 

".-..„  Bads&fltorQy 

'  /  • — The  regulation 

e  isoi  importance.     It  is  com- 

auto  lot  ■  • -■    'i"1   patient   to  help  herself  by  straining, 

and  it    '-      ■  ■  it  ion  of  this  kind  she  can 

materia]  !v  iacreaaetlie  acii"ij  ■  >f  tl.'.-  a- ".■•■.--"  ry  muscles  of  parturition. 

If  ibe  psini   be  labor    promise  to  lie  rapid,  such 

be  prejudicial.     On  the  other 

..■    slowly,   they  only   unnecessarily 

iraged.     When  the  perineum 
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is  distended  we  may  even  find  it  advisable  to  urge  the  patient  to 
cease  all  voluntary  eftbrt,  and  to  cry  out,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
lessening  the  tension  to  which  the  perineum  is  subjected.  This  is 
the  stage  in  which  anaesthesia  is  most  serviceable,  but  its  employment 
must  be  separately  discussed. 

Distension  of  the  Perineum. — As  the  head  descends  more  and  more 
the  perineum  becomes  distended,  and  there  is  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  amongst  accoucheurs  as  to  the  management  of  the  case 
at  this  time.  In  most  obstetric  works  the  practitioner  is  advised  to 
endeavor  to  prevent  laceration  by  the  manueuvre  that  is  described 
as  "supporting  the  perineum."  By  this  is  meant,  laying  the  palm 
of  the  hand  on  the  distended  structures,  and  pressing  firmly  upon 
them  during  the  acme  of  the  pain,  with  the  view  of  mechanically 
preventing  their  tearing.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this,  or 
some  modification  of  it,  is  the  practice  now  followed  by  the  large 
majority  of  practitioners.  Of  late  years  the  evil  effects  likely  to 
follow  it  have  been  specially  dwelt  upon  by  Graily  Hewitt,  Leishman, 
Goodell,  and  other  writers,  who  maintain  that  by  pressure  exerted  in 
this  fashion  we  not  only  fail  to  prevent,  but  actually  favor  laceration, 
in  consequence  of  the  pressure  producing  increased  uterine  action, 
just  at  the  time  when  forcible  distension  of  the  perineum  is  likely  to 
be  hurtful.  Therefore  some  hold  that  the  perineum  ought  to  be  left 
entirely  alone,  and  that  the  head  should  be  allowed  gradually  to  dis- 
tend it,  without  any  assistance  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner. 

Much  error  may  be  traced  to  a  misconception  of  what  is  required. 
The  term  "supporting  the  perineum"  conveys  an  unquestionably 
erroneous  idea,  and  it  is  certain  that  no  one  can  prevent  laceration 
by  mechanical  support.  If  the  term  "relaxation  of  the  perineum" 
were  employed,  we  should  have  a  far  more  accurate  idea  of  what 
should  be  aimed  at,  and  if  this  be  borne  in  mind,  I  think  it  cannot 
be  questioned  that  nature  may  be  most  usefully  assisted  at  this  stage. 

/)/•.  GoodelCs  Method. — Dr.  Goodell,  of  Philadelphia,  has  specially 
studied  this  subject,  and  has  recommended  a  method,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  relax  the  perineum.  His  advice  is,  that  one  or  two 
fingers  of  the  left  hand  should  be  inserted  into  the  rectum,  by  which 
the  perineum  should  be  hooked  up  and  pulled  forward  over  the  head, 
towards  the  pubis,  the  thumb  of  the  same  hand  being  placed  on  the 
advancing  head,  so  as  to  restrain  its  progress  if  needful.  I  have 
adopted  this  plan  frequently,  and  believe  that  it  admirably  answers 
its  purpose,  especially  when  the  perineum  is  greatly  distended,  and 
laceration  is  threatened.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  insertion  of 
the  lingers  into  the  anal  orifice,  in  the  manner  recommended,  is  re- 
pugnant both  to  the  practitioner  and  patient,  and  the  same  result 
can  be  obtained  in  a  less  unpleasant  way.  I  mention  it,  however,  to 
show  what  it  is  that  the  practitioner  must  aim  at.  If,  when  the  head 
is  distending  the  perineum  greatly,  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the 
right  hand  are  placed  along  its  sides,  it  can  be  pushed  gentlv  forward 
over  the  head  at  the  height  of  the  pain,  while  the  tips  of  the  fingers 
may,  at  the  same  time,  press  upon  the  advancing  vertex,  so  as  to 

retard  its  progress  if  advisable  (Fig.  102).     By  this  means  the  sud- 
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i  forcible  stretching  of  the  perineal  structures  is  prevented, 
unl  ill.!  ulmuec  of  laceration  reduced  to  a  minimum,  while  Datum's 
m'fdtf  of  reluxitig   the   tissues,  by  dilatation  of  the  anal    nritk-c,  is. 

I.     This  is  very  different  from  the  mechanical  rapport  that  is 

*(»'i«l|y  rocuminouded,  and  the  less  pressure  that  is  applied  dircctlv 
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1,'iini  ill.'  hollor.     \   r  is  it  i-iilier  needful  or  advisihle  to 

Hint  with  I  ;■■  the  perineum  for  hours, 

prm'ltMHl,      I '     .  ■   -       ild  !-'  given  for  the  gradual  dis- 

i«  tiwuej*  bj   l  advance  and  recession  of  the 

■$sist   relaxation    when   the 

\.   ivai'lu'i)    its  »nd  tlte  head   is  about  to  be  ex 

{'km  nniv  K-  -.  tureen  ilie  hand  and  the  skin, 

hi  ill    i* kit li  -  the  perineum  be  excessively 

iMimt,  ti-widnous  fomentation  with  a  hot  sponge  may 

,|  in,  iiml  "       W    ■    -     ■.    NTVitt  in  promoting  rein x a i inn. 

W  :.     -  on  is  so  great  that  lace- 

im     in.  %   i  fora Biendea  that  a  slight 

...    I  i.  -  central  raphe",  with  the 

i,i , rhis  may  no  doubt  be 

l„  ,  i, ,  i      itVn  :-   Kfcely  to  be  of  use. 

linn  mi  ■>  •  i  heal  more  readily  than 

l  \\  .ii  lis  '.  perineum  ruptures,  its 

., I,,,.  i  ...     •  ilwaya  linear;  and,  as  a 

inim»1  "I  1 1  i.  i1..  ■'■'-  ils  clean,  and  as 
,[,.1,  in  ■'  ''  had  been  made  with  a  knife. 
M  .  ,  .'■..  if  only  the  edges 
I  i  ...'.,  ..  .  •.  two  metallic  sutures.  I 
stating  that  incision  of  the 
|>,  n  m<                                 "       ■  h*rfe«eJ  by  pre- 
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vious  cicatrization.  In  almost  all  first  labors,  the  fourcliettc  is  torn, 
but  requires  no  treatment  of  any  kind.  In  some  cases,  do  what  wc 
will,  more  or  less  laceration  occurs,  and  the  perineum  should  always 
be  examined  after  the  expulsion  of  the  child,  to  see  if  any  tear  has 
taken  place. 

Treatment  of  Lacerations. — If  it  has  given  way  to  any  extent,  I 
believe  that  it  is  good  practice  to  insert  one  or  two  interrupted 
sutures  of  silver  wire  or  carbolized  gut  at  once.  Immediately  after 
delivery  the  sensibility  of  the  tissues  is  deadened  by  the  distension 
to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  and  the  sutures  can  be  inserted 
with  little  or  no  pain.  It  is  quite  true  that  lacerations  of  an  inch  or 
less  will  generally  heal  perfectly  well  of  themselves ;  but  this  is  not 
invariably  the  case,  while  healing  almost  certainly  follows  if  the 
edjres  be  brought  together  at  once.  In  the  severer  forms  of  lacera- 
tion,  extending  back  to,  or  even  through  the  sphincter,  the  precaution 
is  all  the  more  necessary,  and  a  subsequent  operation  of  gravity  may 
in  this  way  be  avoided.  The  sutures  can  be  removed  without  diffi- 
culty in  a  week  or  so,  when  complete  adhesion  has  taken  place. 

Expulsion  of  the  Child. — The  head,  when  expelled,  should  be  re- 
ceived in  the  palm  of  the  right  hand,  while  the  left  hand  is  placed 
upon  the  abdomen  to  follow  down  the  uterus  as  it  contracts  and 
expels  the  body.  There  is  generally  some  little  delay  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  head,  and  we  should  now  see  if  the  cord  surround  the 
neck,  and,  if  it  does  so,  it  should  be  drawn  over  the  head.  The  ex- 
pulsion of  the  body  should  be  left  entirely  to  the  uterine  contrac- 
tions. If  there  be  undue  delay  we  may  endeavor  to  excite  uterine 
action  by  friction  on  the  fundus,  and  it  will  rarely  happen  that 
sufficient  contraction  does  not  now  come  on.  If  we  display  undue 
haste  in  withdrawing  the  body,  we  run  the  risk  of  emptying  the 
uterus  while  its  tissues  are  relaxed,  and  so  favor  hemorrhage.  If, 
however,  there  seem  serious  danger  of  the  child  beiug  asphyxiated, 
its  expulsion  may  be  favored  by  gently  passing  the  forefinger  of  each 
hand  within  the  axillae,  and  using  traction;  but  it  is  only  very 
exceptionally  that  such  interference  is  required. 

Promotion  of  Uterine  Contraction  after  the  Birth  of  the  Child. — As 
the  uterus  contracts,  it  should  be  carefully  followed  down  through 
the  abdominal  parietcs  by  the  left  hand,  which  should  grasp  it  as  the 
body  is  expelled,  with  the  view  of  seeing  that  it  is  efficiently  con- 
tracted. This  is  a  point  of  vital  importance  in  preventing  hemorrhage, 
which  will  presently  be  more  especially  considered. 

Ligature  of  the  Cord. — As  soon  as  the  child  cries  we  may  proceed 
to  tie  and  separate  the  cord.  For  this  purpose  the  nurse  usually 
provides  ligatures  composed  of  several  strands  of  whitey-brown 
thread;  but  tape,  or  any  other  suitable  material,  may  be  employed. 
It  is  important,  especially  if  the  cord  be  very  thick  and  gelatinous, 
to  see  that  it  is  thoroughly  compressed,  so  that  the  vessels  are  ob- 
literated, otherwise  secondary  hemorrhage  might  occur.  The  cord 
is  tied  about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  child,  and  it  is  usual,  though 
of  course  not  essential,  to  place  a  second  ligature  about  two  inches 
nearer  the  placental  extremity  of  the  cord.     The  latter  is,  perhaps, 
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ofwtm  UM  by  rctl  ■■'■.  and  thus  increasing  the  size,  of 

iln'  pUoenta,  KG  l  la»of  ..,•  iu  more  ready  expulsion  by  uterine  eon- 
ihiiii'»ii,  The  oord  ii  then  divided  with  scissors  between  the  ligi- 
iiii'',  ilir  obi  Id  ir  rapped  up  iu  flannel,  and  given  to  the  nurse,  or  a 
bystander,  to  bold,  while  the  attention  of  the  practitioner  is  concvn- 
Imiiil  mi  the  mother,  with  11  ?iew  to  the  proper  management  of  the 
tbird  Magi  of  lab-.r. 

ImpoManot  »f  Proper  Management  of  Third  Stage. — There  is  un- 

qnwl nbly  do  period  of  labor  whore  skilled  management  is  more 

Important,  and  none  in  which  mistakes  are  more  frequently  made. 
Hv  proper  care  lit  this  time  the  n.-k  of  postpartum  hemorrhage  is 
rvtluOM   l"  a  minimum,   the  offieiciit  contraction  of  the  uterus  is 

peou red,  the  Mi ml  and  intensity  of  after  pains  are  lessened,  anil  the 

Mtfbtj  lud  Doinfurl  of  the  patient  greatly  promoted.  Moreover,  the 
gonera.]  praotiuo,  ah  i<<  the  management  of  t his  stage,  is  opposed,  to 
ill.-  mil  u  111 1  iijitIiiiju.siji  of  placental  expulsion,  and  is  far  from  being 
wall  adapted  to  pcoiirc  the  important  objects  whicb  we  ought  to  have 
tu  \  io» .  Imt  if  ace  what  if  tbe  practice  usually  recommended  mid 
fallowed,  ami   thru  wo  idiall  bo  in  :i  position  to  understand  in  what 

on '"ii-.     For  this  purpose  I  cannot  do  better  than 

tlireel *  contained  in  one  of  our  moat  deservedly  popular 

:,M  hooka,  «  hielt  undoubtedly  expresses  the  usual  practice 

iu  tho  management  of  tins  Mage,     "  When  the  binder  is  applied,  tbe 

pMtiotit  m;i\    he  allowed  t.>  rent  n  while,  if  there  is  no  flooding  ;  after 

which,  1  'i'  ■<  ■■'■■  ■  Hterut  confmrtt,  gentle  traction  may  be  nude  by  the 

■  ■:■-■■■■;■,  ii'  1I1.'  placenta  be  detached.     It*  §0,  and  especially 

if  il  !>e  01  the  vagina,  it  may  be  remnred  by  continuing  the  traction 

the   i*\is  of  the   upper  outlet  at  tirst.  at  the  same  time 

■--         -ii  tlie  litems.  "' 

1"   -  ■  ay  (airly  be  taken  as  a 

vriptioa  of  the  practice   as 

•    !    have    to    make    src:    ib    Thai    it    iuenleales   tbe 

ng  (Mi  ih«  binder  as  a  meal  •  _ 

before  tbe  «xmfa 
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not  drawn  out  by  a  via  a  fronte.  That  uterine  pressure  after  the 
birth  of  the  child  has  been  recommended  by  many  English  writers 
is  certain,  aud  the  Dublin  school  especially  have  dwelt  on  its  import- 
ance as  a  preventive  of  post-part um  hemorrhage;  but  the  distinct 
enunciation  of  the  doctrine  that  the  placenta  should  be  pressed,  and 
not  drawn,  out  of  the  uterus,  we  owe  to  Crede  and  other  German 
writers;  and  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  this  practice  has  become  at 
all  common.  Those  who  have  not  seen  placental  expression  prac- 
tised, find  it  difficult  to  understand  that,  in  the  large  majority  of 
eases,  the  uterus  may  be  made  to  expel  the  placenta  out  of  the  va- 
gina; but  such  is  unquestionably  the  fact.  A  little  practice  is  no 
doubt  necessary  to  effect  this  satisfactorily;  but  when,  once  the 
knack  lias  been  learnt,  there  is  little  difficulty  likely  to  be  ex- 
perienced. 

Importance  of  not  Removing  the  Placenta  Hurriedly. — Before  de- 
scribing the  method  of  placental  expression,  a  word  of  caution  may 
be  said  against  undue  haste  in  attempting  expression  of  the  placenta, 
a  mistake  that  is  often  made,  and  which,  I  believe,  tends  to  increase 
the  risk,  of  post-part  um  hemorrhage.  So  long  as  we  satisfy  our- 
selves that  the  uterus  is  fairly  contracted,  so  as  to  avoid  the  possi- 
bility of  its  distension  with  blood,  a  certain  delay  after  the  birth  of 
the  child  is  useful,  from  its  giving  time  for  eoagula  to  form  within 
the  uterine  sinuses,  by  which  their  open  mouths  are  closed  up.  The 
importance  of  this  point  has  been  socially  dwelt  upon  by  McClin- 
tock,  who  lays  down  the  rule  that  In  or  20  minutes  should  be  allowed 
to  elapse,  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  before  any  attempt  to  remove 

'  plnfrata  liy 


the  after-birth  ih  muJe.     This  is  a  good  anil  safe  practical  rule,  sail 

aivcH  ample  time  for  tlic  complete  tletachmeat  of  the  placenta,  aud 
ic  congnlatiou  of  the  blood  in  the  uterine  sinuses. 
MoiU  of  Effecting  Exjtression  of  Of  Placenta. — During  this  inter- 
val the  practitioner  or  nurse  should  sit  by  the  bedside,  with  the  band 
on  tho  uteruB  to  secure  contraction  and  prevent  distension  ;  bat  not 
kneading  or  forcibly  compressing  it.  When  we  judge  that  a  suffi- 
cient time  has  elapsed,  we  may  proceed  to  effect  expulsion.  For 
this  purpose  the  fundus  should  be  grasped  in  the  hollow  of  the  left 
hand,  the  ulnar  edge  of  the  hand  being  well  pressed  down  behind 
I  In'  fundus,  and  when  the  uterus  is  felt  t<>  harden,  strong  and  firm  pres- 
sure should  be  made  downwards  and  backwards  in  the  axis  of  the 
pelvic  brim.  If  this  manoeuvre  be  properly  carried  out,  and  suffi- 
ciently firm  pressure  made,  in  almost  every  case  the  uterus  may  he 
made  to  expel  llie  placenta  into  the  bed,  along  with  any  coagula  that 
may  be   in  its  cavity  (Fig.  104).     The   uterine  surface  of  the  pla- 


i  first,  as  is  re  present  ed  in  the  diagram,  the 

membranes;  whereas  the  fatal  sortaoe.  ici 

i  ch  appear  first  when  the  placenta 

rig.  If  we  do  not  succeed  at  the  firsi 

the  case  if  extrusion  be  not  attempted  too 

'  may  wait  until  another  comrac- 

rhe  pressure,     I  repeat  tbat,  after 

relj  excelled  in  this  way. 

— .  withiwi   even  touching  the  cord, 

cent*  will  cease  to  be  a  source  of 

'  — ?  i  we  fail  ;n  causing  (He 

It  in  the  vagina,  h  may  bt 
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carefully  withdrawn.  If,  however,  the  cord  can  be  traced  up  through 
the  os,  showing  that  the  placenta  is  still  within  the  uterine  cavity, 
we  must  again  resort  to  pressure  to  effect  its  expulsion,  and  not  at- 
tempt to  withdraw  it  by  traction.  Such  cases  may  fairly  be  classed 
as  retained  placenta,  but  they  should  be  very  rarely  met  with,  and 
are  discussed  elsewhere.  When  they  do  occur  often  in  the  hands  of 
the  same  practitioner,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  he  has  not  properly 
acquired  the  art  of  managing  this  stage  of  labor.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  placenta  should  be  expelled  within  twenty  minutes  after  the 
birth  of  the  child ;  but  no  doubt,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases, 
expulsion  might  be  effected  sooner  were  it  advisable  to  attempt  it. 

When  the  mass  of  the  placenta  is  expelled,  the  membranes  gene- 
rally still  remain  in  the  vagina,  and  they  should  be  twisted  into  a 
rope,  and  very  gently  withdrawn,  so  as  not  to  leave  any  portion 
behind.  This  is  a  precaution  the  importance  of  which  I  would 
strongly  urge,  for  I  believe  that  the  chance  of  part  of  the  membranes 
being  torn  off  and  left  in  utero  is  the  one  objection  to  the  method 
recommended.  With  due  care,  however,  this  accident  may  be 
avoided,  and  the  risk  will  be  lessened  if  the  placenta  is  received  into 
the  palm  of  the  right  hand,  on  expression,  so  as  to  avoid  any  strain 
on  the  membranes. 

Compression  of  the  Uterus  after  the  Explosion  of  the  Placenta. — The 
duties  of  the  medical  attendant  are  not  even  now  over.  For  at  least 
ten  minutes  after  the  extrusion  of  the  placenta,  he  should  keep  his 
hand  on  the  firmly  contracted  uterus,  gently  kneading  it,  without 
any  force,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  linn  and  equable  contraction, 
and  causing  it  to  throw  off  any  coagula  that  may  form  in  its  cavity. 

Admiiiistrattoiiof  Er'jot  of  Rye. — The  subsequent  comfort  and  safety 
of  the  patient  may  be  promoted  by  administering,  at  this  time,  a  full 
dose  of  ergot  of  rye,  such  as  a  drachm,  or  more,  of  the  liquid  extract. 
The  property  possessed  by  this  drug  of  producing  tonic  and  persistent 
contraction  of  the  uterine  fibres,  which  renders  it  of  doubtful  utility 
as  an  oxytocic  during  labor,  is  of  special  value  after  delivery,  when 
such  contraction  is  precisely  what  we  desire.  I  have  long  been  in 
the  habit  of  administering  the  drug  at  this  period,  and  believe  it  to 
be  of  great  value,  not  only  as  a  prophylactic  against  hemorrhage, 
but  as  a  menus  of  lessening  after-pains. 

Application  of  the  Blnd'r. — When  we  are  satisfied  that  the  uterus 
is  permanently  contracted  we  may  apply  the  binder,  but  this  should 
rarely  be  done  until  at  least  half  an  hour  after  the  birth  of  the  child. 
The  soiled  clothes  should  be  gently  withdrawn  from  under  the 
patient,  moving  her  as  little  as  possible,  and  the  binder  should  be, 
at  the  same  time,  slipped  under  the  body,  taking  care  that  it  is 
passed  well  below  the  hips,  so  as  to  secure  a  firm  hold.  No  kind  of 
bandage  is  better  than  a  piece  of  stout  jean,  of  sufficient  breadth  to 
extend  from  the  trochanters  to  the  ensiform  cartilage:  a  jack-towel 
or  bolster  slip  answers  the  purpose  very  well.  These  arc  preferable, 
at  any  rate  at  first,  to  the  shaped  binders  that  are  often  used.  One 
or  two  folded  napkins  are  generally  placed  over  the  uterus,  so  as  to 
form  a  pad  to  keep  up  pressure.     Once  in  position,  the  binder  is 


pulled  tight,  and  fastened  by  pins.  The  utility  of  careful  bandaging 
lifter  delivery  win  scarcely  be  doubled,  although  some  years  ago  it 
became  the  fashion  to  dispense  with  it.  It  gives  a  comfortable  sup- 
port to  the  lax  abdominal  walls,  keeps  up  a  certain  amount  of  ]  ires- 
sure  on  the  uterus,  and  tends  to  restore  ttie  figure  of  the  patient. 
After  the  bandage  is  applied,  a  warm  napkin  should  be  placed  on  the 
vulva,  as  a  means  of  estimating  the  quantity  of  the  discharge  and 
the  patient  may  1ms  allowed  to  rest. 

Afler-trealmcnt. — Unless  the  labor  have  been  very  long  and  fnligu- 
ing,  an  opiate,  often  exhibited  as  a  matter  of  routine,  is  uitndvisaMc; 
although  it  may  be  well  to  leave  one  with  the  nurse,  to  be  given  it 
the  patient  cannot  sleep,  or  if  the  after-pains  be  very  troublesome. 
The  practitioner  may  now  leave  the  room,  but  not  the  bouse,  and  at 
least  an  hour  should  elapse  after  delivery  before  he  takes  his  depart- 
ure. Before  doing  so  he  should  visit  the  patient,  inspect  the  napkin 
t<>  sec  that  there  is  not  ton  much  discharge,  and  Fatisfy  himself  that 
the  uterus  is  contracted,  and  not  distended  with  coagula.  He  should 
also  count  the  pulse,  which,  if  the  patient  be  progressing  satisfac- 
torily, will  be  found  at  lis  normal  average.  If,  however,  it  be  beat- 
ing over  100  per  minute,  he  should  on  no  account  leave,  for  sneli  a 
rapidity  of  the  circulation  renders  it.  extremely  probable  that  hemor- 
rhage is  impending.  This  is  a  good  practical  rule,  laid  down  by 
M'Olinloek  in  his  excellent  paper  "On  the  Pulse  in  Child-bed," 
attention  to  which  may  often  save  the  patient  from  disastrous  con- 
sequences. 

Iii'fur;  leaving,  the  practitioner  should  sec  that  the  room  is  dark- 
ened, all  bystanders  excluded,  and  the  patient  left  as  quiet  as  possible 
r  from  the  shock  of  labor. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

ANESTHESIA  IS  LABOB. 

A  FEW  words  may  lie  said  as  to  the  use  of  anaesthetics  during 
labor,  a  practice  which  has  become  so  universal  thai  no  argument  is 
required  in  establish  its  being  a  perfectly  legitimate  means  of  as- 
suaging the  sufferings  of  childbirth.  Indeed,  the  tendency  in  the 
present  day  is  in  the  opposite  direction  :  and  a  common  error  is  the 
administration  of  chloroform  to  an  ex  lent  which  materially  interferes 
witli  the  uterine  contractions,  and  predisposes  to  subsequent  post- 
partum hemorrhage. 

A'junti  Emphytil. — Practically  speaking  the  only  agent  hitherto 
employed  in  this  country  in  chloroform,  although  the  bi-chloridc  of 
methylene,  and  ether,  have  been  occasionally  tried.     Of  late  years, 
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cliloral  has  been  extensively  used  by  some  ;  and  as  I  believe  it  to  be 
an  agent  of  very  great  value,  I  shall  first  indicate  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  may  be  employed. 

Chhral. — The  peculiar  value  of  chloral  in  labor  is,  that  it  may  be 
safely  administered  at  a  time  when  chloroform  cannot  be  generally 
employed.  The  latter,  while  it  annuls  suffering,  very  frequently 
tends,  in  a  marked  degree,  to  diminish  uterine  action.  This  is  a 
familiar  observation  to  all  who  have  employed  it  much  during  labor, 
as  the  diminution  of  the  force  and  intensity  of  the  pains,  and  the 
consequent  retardation  of  the  labor,  often  oblige  us  to  suspend  its  in- 
halation, at  least  temporarily.  Indeed,  this  very  property  of  annul- 
ling uterine  action  is  one  of  its  most  valuable  qualities  in  obstetrics, 
as  in  certain  cases  of  turning.  For  such  purposes  it  is  necessary  to 
give  it  to  the  surgical  extent,  which  we  endeavor  to  avoid  when  it  is 
used  simply  to  lessen  the  suffering  of  ordinary  labor.  Still  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  limit  its  action  in  this  way,  and  thus  it  very  frequently 
does  more  than  we  wish.  Such  diminution  in  the  intensity  of  uterine 
contraction  is  comparatively  of  less  consequence  in  the  propulsive 
stage,  and  it  is  generally  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  relief  it 
affords.  In  the  first  s'age  it  is  otherwise,  and,  practically  speaking, 
chloroform  is  generally  not  admissible  until  the  head  is  in  the  pelvic 
cavity. 

Chloral  on  the  other  hand,  has  no  such  relaxing  effects  on  uterine 
contraction.  It  cannot,  it  is  true,  compete  with  chloroform  in  its  power 
of  relieving  pain,  but  it  produces  a  drowsy  state  in  which  the  pain  is 
not  felt  nearly  so  acutely  as  before.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  first  stage 
of  labor,  while  the  pains  are  cutting  and  grinding,  and  during  the 
dilatatiou  of  the  cervix,  that  it  finds  its  most  useful  application.  It 
is  especially  valuable  in  those  cases,  so  frequently  met  with  in  the 
upper  classes,  in  which  the  pains  produce  intolerably  acute  suffering, 
with  but  little  effect  on  the  progress  of  the  labor.  In  them  the  os  is 
often  thin  and  rigid,  and  the  pains  very  frequent  and  acute,  but  littlo 
or  no  dilatation  is  effected.  When  the  patient  is  brought  under  the 
influence  of  chloral,  however,  the  pains  become  less  frequent  but 
stronger,  nervous  excitement  is  calmed,  and  the  dilatation  of  the 
cervix  often  proceeds  rapidly  and  satisfactorily.  Indeed  I  know  of 
nothing  which  answers  so  well  in  cases  of  rigid,  undilatable  cervix, 
and  I  believe  its  administration  to  be  far  more  effective,  under  such 
circumstances,  than  any  of  the  remedies  usually  employed. 

OLject  and  Mode,  of  Administration. — The  object  is  to  produce  a 
somnolent  condition,  which  shall  be  protracted  as  long  as  possible. 
For  this  purpose  lf>  grains  of  chloral  may  be  administered  every 
twenty  minutes,  until  three  doses  are  given.  This  generally  suffices 
to  produce  the  desired  effect.  The  patient  becomes  Very  drowsy, 
dozes  between  the  pains,  and  wakes  -up  as  each  contraction  com- 
mences. It  may  be  necessary  to  give  a  fourth  dose,  at  a  longer  in- 
terval, say  an  hour  after  the  third  dose,  to  keep  up  and  prolong  the 
soporific  action,  but  this  is  seldom  necessary,  and  I  have  rarely  given 
more  than  a  drachm  of  chloral  during  the  entire  progress  of  labor. 
Another  advantage  of  this  treatment  is  that,  while  it  docs  not  inter- 
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fere  with  the  use  of  chloroform  in  the  second  stage,  it  renders  it 
necessary  to  give  less  than  otherwise  would  be  called  for,  and  thus 
its  action  can  be  more  easily  kept  within  bounds.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  1  am  inclined  to  consider  chloral  a  very  valuable  aid  in  the 
management  of  labor,  and  believe  that  it  is  destined  to  be  much  more 
extensively  used  than  is  at  present  the  case.  So  far  as  my  experi- 
ence has  yet  gone  I  have  not  met  with  any  symptoms  which  have  led 
me  to  think  that  it  has  produced  bad  effects;  and  I  have  known 
many  patients  sleep  quietly  through  labor,  without  expressing  any 
excessive  suffering,  or  asking  for  chloroform,  who,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  would  have  been  most  urgently  calling  for  relief.  It 
occasionally  happens  that  the  patient  cannot  retain  the  chloral  from 
its  tendency  to  produce  sickness;  it  may  then  be  readily  given  per 
rectum  in  the  form  of  enema. 

Chloroform. — Generally  speaking,  we  do  not  think  of  giving  chloro- 
form until  the  os  is  fully  dilated,  the  head  descending,  and  the. pains 
becoming  propulsive.  It  has  often,  indeed,  been  administered  earlier, 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  dilatation  of  a  rigid  cervix,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  often  succeeds  well  when  employed  in  this  wav : 
but  I  have  already  stated  my  belief  that  chloral  answers  this  purpose 
better. 

Should  only  he  (jiven  during  the  Pains. — There  is  one  cardinal 
rule  to  be  remembered  in  giving  chloroform  during  the  propulsive 
stage,  and  that  is,  that  it  should  be  administered  intermittently,  and 
ncv.  r  continuously.  When  the  pain  comes  on  a  few  drops  may  be 
scattered  over  a  Skinner's  inhaler,  which  affords  one  of  the  best 
means  of  administering  it  in  labor,  or  placed  within  the  folds  of  a 
handkerchief  twisted  into  the  form  of  a  cone.  During  the  acme  of 
the  pain  the  patient  inhales  it  freely,  and  at  once  experiences  a  sense 
of  great  relief;  and,  as  soon  as  the  pain  dies  away,  the  inhaler  should 
be  removed.  In  the  interval  between  the  pains  the  effect  of  the  drug 
passes  off,  so  that  the  higher  degree  of  anaesthesia  should  never  be 
produced.  Indeed,  when  properly  given,  consciousness  should  not 
be  entirely  abolished,  and  the  patient,  between  the  pains,  should  be 
able  to  speak,  and  understand  what  is  said  to  her.  This  intermittent 
administration  constitutes  the  peculiar  safety  of  chloroform  admin- 
istered in  labor,  and  it  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that,  as  yet,  there 
is,  I  believe,  no  case  on  record  of  death  during  the  inhalation  of 
chloroform  for  obstetric  purposes.  This  is  obviously  due  to  the 
effect  of  each  inhalation  passing  off  before  a  fresh  dose  is  admin- 
istered. 

The  effect  on  the  pains  should  be  carefully  Watched.  If  they 
become  very  materially  lessened  in  force  and  frequency,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  stop  the  inhalation  for  a  short  time,  commencing  again 
when  the  pains  get  stronger,  which  effect  may  be  often  completely 
and  easily  prevented*  by  mixing  the  chloroform  with  about  one-third 
of  absolute  alcohol,  which,  originally  recommended,  I  believe,  by 
Dr.  Sansom,  increases  the  stimulating  effects  of  the  chloroform,  and 
thus  diminishes  its  tendency  to  produVc  undue  relaxation.  The 
amount  administered  must  vary,  of  course,  with  the  peculiarities  of 
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each  individual  care  and  the  effect  produced,  but  it  need  never  be 
large.  As  the  head  distends  the  perineum,  and  the  pains  get  very 
strong  and  forcing,  it  may  be  given  more  freely  and  to  the  extent  of 
inducing  even  complete  insensibility  just  before  the  child  is  born. 

Ether  as  a  Substitute  for  Chloroform. — In  cases  in  which  chloroform 
has  lessened  the  force  of  the  pains  ether  may  be  given  instead  with 
great  advantage.  It  certainly  often  acts  well  when  chloroform  is 
inadmissible  on  account  of  its  effects  on  the  pains,  and,'So  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  it  .has  not  the  property  of  relaxing  the  uterus,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  has  sometimes  seemed  to  me  distinctly  to  intensify 
the  pains.  Of  late  I  have  used  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  absolute 
alcohol,  two  of  chloroform,  and  three  of  ether.  This  is  less  disagree- 
able than  ether,  and  has  not  the  over-relaxing  effects  of  chloroform. 

Precautions. — Bearing  in  mind  the  tendency  of  chloroform  to  pro- 
duce uterine  relaxation,  more  than  ordinary  precautions  should 
always  be  taken  against  post-partum  hemorrhage  in  all  cases  in 
which  it  has  been  freely  administered. 

In  cases  of  operative  midwifery  it  is  often  given  to  the  extent  ot 
producing  complete  anaesthesia.  In  all  such  cases  it  should  be  admin- 
istered, when  possible,  by  another  medical  man,  and  not  by  the 
operator,  because  the  giving  of  chloroform  to  the  surgical  degree 
requires  the  undivided  attention  of  the  administrator,  and  no  man 
can  do  this  and  operate  at  the  same  time.  I  once  learnt  an  import- 
ant lesson  on  this  point.  I  had  occasion  to  apply  the  forceps  in  the 
case  of  a  lady  who  insisted  on  having  chloroform.  When  commenc- 
ing the  operation  I  noticed  some  suspicious  appearances  about  the 
patient,  who  was  a  large  stout  woman,  with  a  feeble  circulation.  I 
therefore  stopped,  allowed  her  to  regain  consciousness,  and  delivered 
her  without  anaesthesia,  much  to  her  own  annoyance.  Just  one  month 
after  labor  she  went  to  a  dentist  to  have  a  tooth  extracted,  and  took 
chloroform,  during  the  inhalation  of  which  she  died.  This  impressed 
on  my  mind  the  lesson  that  no  man  can  do  two  things  at  the  same 
time.  The  partial  unconsciousness  of  incomplete  ana3sthesia,  in 
which  the  patient  is  restless  and  tossing  about,  renders  the  applica- 
tion of  forceps,  as  well  as  all  other  operations,  very  difficult.  There- 
fore, unless  the  patient  can  be  completely  and  fully  anaesthetized,  it 
is  better  to  operate  without  chloroform  being  given  at  all 

[In  the  United  States  chloroform  is  rarely  used  in  obstetric  practice, 
as  compared  with  pure  sulphuric  ether,  sucli  as  that  prepared  by  Dr. 
Squibb,  of  New  York ;  and  amesthesia  is  much  less  frequently  prac- 
tised than  it  was  soon  after  its  introduction.  With  some  women, 
ether  acts  as  a  stimulant,  increasing  their  power  of  expulsion,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  suffering  is  greatly  lessened ;  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  labor  is  perfect;  the  placenta  extruded  almost  without 
blood,  and  there  is  no  subsequent  uterine  relaxation.  But  unfortu- 
nately such  cases  are  exceptional.  With  some  patients  the  anaesthetic 
produces  a  species  of  intoxication,  with  hysterical  excitement,  and 
the  pains,  which  aro  at  first  diminished,  at  last  cease  entirely,  or  are 
rendered  of  no  value,  and  the  ether  has  to  be  withheld,  as  I  have 
frequently  seen.     Some  women  complain  that  they  have  a  night- 
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mare,  or  are  made  to  "feel  wild,"  and  are  not  relieved  of  pain,  and 
request  to  have  the  anaesthetic  withheld.  But  the  chief  cause  for 
the  infrequent  resort  to  ether  has  been  the  production  of  uterine 
inertia  after  delivery,  and  consequent  post-partum  hemorrhage.  In 
turning,  the  remedy  is  for  the  time  important,  but  the  delivery  need 
not  be  completed  under  it.  The  use  of  fluid  ext.  ergot  is  a  valuable 
prophylactic,  but  more  to  be  relied  upon  in  most  instances  where 
there  has  been  no  anaesthesia. — Ed.] 


CnATTER   V. 

PELVIC    PRESENTATIONS. 

Under  the  head  of  pelvic  presentations  it  is  customary  to  include 
all  cases  in  which  any  part  of  the  lower  extremities  of  the  child  pre- 
sents. By  some  these  are  further  subdivided  into  breech,  footliwj.  and 
knee  presentations;  but,  although  it  is  of  consequence  to  be  able  to 
recognize  the  feet  and  the  knee  when  they  present,  so  far  as  the 
mechanism  and  management  of  delivery  are  concerned,  the  cases  are 
identical,  and,  therefore,  may  be  most  conveniently  considered  to- 
gether. 

Frequency. — Presentations  coming  under  this  head  are  far  from 
uncommon  ;  those  in  which  the  breech  alone  occupies  the  pelvis  are 
met  with,  according  to  Churchill,  once  in  52  labors,  while  Rams- 
botharn  estimates  that  it  presents  more  frequently,  viz.,  once  in  38.8 
labors.  Footling  presentations  occur  only  once  in  92  cases.  They 
are  probably  often  the  mere  conversion  of  original  breech  presenta- 
tions, the  feet  having  come  down  during  the  labor,  either  in  conse- 
quence of  the  sudden  escape  of  the  liquor  amnii,  when  the  breech 
was  still  freely  movable  above  the  brim,  or  from  some  other  cause. 
Knee  presentations  are  extremely  rare,  as  may  be  readily  understood 
if  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  to  admit  them  the  thighs  must  be  ex- 
tended, hence  the  vertical  measurement  of  the  child  must  be  greatly 
increased,  and  therefore  it  could  not  be  readilv  accommodated  within 
the  uterine  cavity,  unless  of  unusually  small  size.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Mme.  La  Chapcllc  found  only  one  knee  presentation  in  upwards 
of  3000  cases. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  pelvic  presentations  are  not  known.  Thev 
are  probably  the  same  as  those  which  produce  other  varieties  of  mal- 
presentations ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that,  in  certain  women,  there 
may  be  some  peculiarity  in  the  shape  of  the  uterine  cavity  which 
favors  their  production."  It  would  be  difficult  otherwise  to  explain 
such  a  case  as  that  mentioned  by  Velpeau,  in  which  the  breech  pre- 
sented in  six  labors. 
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Prognosis. — The  results,  as  regards  the  mother,  are  in  no  way  more 
unfavorable  than  in  vertex  presentation.  The  first  stage  of  the  labor 
is  generally  tedious,  since  the  large  rounded  mass  of  the  breech  does 
not  adapt  itself  so  well  as  the  head  to  the  lower  segment  of  the  uterus, 
and  dilatation  of  the  cervix  is  consequently  apt  to  be  retarded.  The 
second  stage  is,  however,  if  anything,  more  rapid  than  in  vertex 
cases ;  and  even  when  it  is  protracted,  the  soft  breech  does  not  pro- 
duce such  injurious  pressure  on  the  maternal  structures  as  the  hard 
and  unyielding  head. 

The  Infantile  Mortality  in  Pelvic  Presentations. — The  result  is  very 
different  as  regards  the  child.  Dubois  calculated  that  1  out  of  11 
children  was  still-born.  Churchill  estimates  the  mortality  as  much 
higher,  viz.,  1  in  3£.  The  latter  certainly  indicates  a  larger  num- 
ber of  still-births  than  is  consistent  with  the  experience  of  most 
practitioners,  and  more  than  should  occur  if  the  cases  be  properly 
managed ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  risk  to  the  child  is, 
even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  very  great.  Even  when 
the  child  is  not  lost  it  may  be  seriously  injured.  Dr.  Rug6  has  tabu- 
lated a  series  of  29  cases  in  which  there  were  found  to  be  fractures  of 
bones  or  other  injuries.1 

Causes  of  luetal  Mortality. — The  chief  source  of  danger  is  pressure 
on  the  umbilical  cord,  in  the  iuterval  elapsing  between  the  birth  of 
the  body  and  the  head.  At  this  time  the  cord  is  very  generally  com- 
pressed between  the  head  of  the  child  and  the  pelvic  walls,  so  that 
circulation  in  its  vessels  is  arrested.  Ilence  the  aeration  of  the  foetal 
blood  cannot  take  place  ;  and,  pulmonary  respiration  not  having  been 
yet  established,  the  child  dies  asphyxiated.  There  are  other  condi- 
tions present  which  tend,  although  in  a  minor  degree,  to  produce  the 
same  result.  One  of  these  is  that  the  placenta  is  probably  often 
separated  by  the  uterine  contractions  when  the  bulk  of  the  body  is 
being  expelled,  as,  indeed,  takes  place,  under  analogous  circum- 
stances, when  the  vertex  presents;  the  necessary  result  being  the 
arrest  of  placental  respiration.  Joulin  thinks  that  the  same  effect 
may  be  produced  by  the  compression  of  the  placenta  between  the 
contracted  uterus  and  the  hard  mass  of  the  foetal  skull.  Probablv 
all  these  causes  combine  to  arrest  the  functions  of  the  placenta  ;  and, 
if  the  delivery  of  the  head,  and  consequently  the  establishment  of 
pulmonary  respiration,  be  delayed,  the  death  of  the  child  is  almost 
inevitable.  The  corollary  is  that  the  danger  to  the  child  is  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  length  of  time  that  elapses  between  the  birth  of 
the  bodv  and  that  of  the  head. 

The  risk  to  the  child  is  greater  in  footling  than  in  breech  cases, 
because  in  the  former  the  maternal  structures  are  less  perfectly  di- 
lated, iu  consequence  of  the  small  size  of  the  feet  and  thighs,  and, 
therefore,  the  birth  of  the  head  is  more  apt  to  be  delaved. 

Diagnosis. — Inasmuch  as  the  long  axis  of  the  child  corresponds 
with  the  long  axis  of  the  uterus,  in  pelvic  as  in  vertex  presentations, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  shape  of  the  uterus  to  arouse  suspicion  as  to 

i  Bui.  G6n.  de  Thfcrap.,  August,  1875. 
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wc  may  find  the  genital  organs,  the  scrotum  in  male  children  being 
often  much  swollen  if  the  labor  has  been  protracted.  Thus  it  is  often 
possible  to  recognize  the  sex  of  the  child  before  birth. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — The  breech  might  be  mistaken  for  the  face, 
especially  if  the  latter  be  much  swollen  ;  but  this  mistake  can  readily 
be  avoided  by  feeling  the  spinous  processes  of  the  sacrum. 

The  knee  is  recognized  by  its  having  two  tuberosities  with  a  de- 
pression between  them.  It  might  be  confounded  with  the  heel,  the 
elbow,  or  the  shoulder.  From  the  heel,  it  is  distinguished  by  having 
two  tuberosities  instead  of  one ;  from  the  elbow,  by  the  latter 
having  one  sharp  tuberosity,  with  a  depression  on  each  side,  instead 
of  a  central  depression  and  two  lateral  prominences;  and  from  the 
shoulder,  by  the  latter  being  more  rounded,  having  only  one  promi- 
nence, running  from  which  the  acromion  and  clavicle  can  be  traced. 

Diagnosis  of  the  Foot. — The  foot  may  be  mistaken  for  the  hand. 
This  error  will  be  avoided  by  remembering  that  all  the  toes  are  in 
the  same  line,  and  that  the  great  toe  cannot  be  brought  into  apposi- 
tion with  the  others,  as  the  thumb  can  with  the  fingers.  The  inter- 
nal border  of  the  foot  is  much  thicker  than  the  external,  whereas 
the  two  borders  of  the  hand  are  of  the  same  thickness.  Moreover, 
the  foot  is  articular  at  right  angles  to  the  leg,  and  cannot  be  brought 
into  a  line  with  it,  as  the  hand  can  with  the  arm.  Finally,  the  pro- 
jection of  the  calcaneum  is  characteristic,  and  resembles  nothing  in 
the  hand. 

Mechanism. — As  is  the  ease  in  other  presentations,  obstetricians 
have  very  variously  subdivided  breech  presentations,  with  the  efl'cct 
of  needlessly  complicating  the  subject.  The  simplest  division,  and 
that  which  will  most  readily  impress  itself  on  the  memory  of  the 
student,  is  to  describe  the  breech  as  presenting  in  four  positions,  anal- 
ogous to  those  of  the  vertex,  the  sacrum  being  taken  as  representing 
the  occiput,  and  the  positions  being  numbered  according  to  the  part 
of  the  pelvis  to  which  it  points.     Thus  we  have — 

First,  or  left  saero-anterior  (corresponding  to  the  first  position  of 
the  vertex).  The  sacrum  of  the  child  points  to  the  left  foramen 
ovale  of  the  mother. 

Second,  or  riyht  surro-anterior  (corresponding  to  the  second  vertex 
position).  The  sacrum  of  the  child  points  to  the  right  foramen  ovale 
of  the  mother. 

Third  or  riyht  sacro-posterior  (corresponding  to  the  third  vertex 
position).  The  sacrum  of  the  child  points  to  the  right  saero-iliac 
synchondrosis  of  the  mother. 

Fourth  or  left  sucro-jiosterior  (corresponding  to  the  fourth  vertex 
position).  The  sacrum  of  the  child  points  to  the  left  saero-iliac  svn- 
chondrosis  of  the  mother. 

Of  these,  as  with  the  corresponding  vertex  positions,  the  f\v^\  and 
third  are  the  most  common,  their  comparative  frequency,  no  doubt, 
depending  on  the  same  causes.  The  mechanical  conditions  to  which 
the  presenting  partis  subjected  are  also  identical,  but  the  alterations 
of  positions  of  the  breech  in  its  progress  are  by  no  means  so  uniform 
as  those  of  the  head,  on  account  of  its  less  perfect  adaptation  to  the 
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tion,  which  is  admitted  by  the  majority  of  obstetricians,  is  altogether 
denied  by  Naegelc.  There  can  be  no*  doubt,  however,  that  it  does 
generally  take  place,  but  by  no  means  so  constantly  as  the  corre- 
sponding rotation  of  the  vertex  ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  it  to 
be  entirely  absent,  and  for  the  hips  to  be  born  in  the  oblique  diam- 
eter of  the  outlet.  The  body  of  the  child  is  said  frequently  not  to 
follow  the  movement  imparted  to  the  hips,  so  that  there  is  more  or 
less  of  a  twist  in  the  vertebral  column. 

Expulsion  of  the  Hips  and  Body. — The  left  hip  now  becomes  firmly 
fixed  behind  the  pubis,  and  a  movement  of  extension,  analogous  to 
that  of  the  head  in  vertex  presentations,  takes  plaee.  The  right,  or 
posterior,  hip  revolves  round  the  fixed  one,  gradually  distends  the 
perineum,  and  is  expelled  first,  the  left  hip  rapidly  following.  As 
soon  as  both  hips  arc  born,  the  feet  slip  out,  unless  the  legs  arc  com- 
pletely extended  upon  the  child's  abdomen.  The  shoulders  soon 
follow,  lying  in  the  left  oblique  diameter  of  the  pelvis.  The  left 
shoulder  rotates  forwards  behind  the  pubis,  where  it  becomes  fixed, 
the  right  shoulder  sweeping  over  the  perineum,  and  being  born 
first.  The  arms  of  the  child  are  generally  found  placed  upon  its 
thorax,  and  are  born  before  the  shoulders.  Sometimes  they  arc  ex- 
tended over  the  child's  head,  thus  causing  considerable  delay,  and 
greatly  increasing  the  risk  to  the  child.  It  is  now  generally  ad- 
mitted that  such  extension  is  most  apt  to  occur  when  traction  has 
been  made  on  the  child's  body  with  the  view  of  hastening  delivery, 
and  that  it  is  rarely  met  with  when  the  expulsion  of  the  body  is  left 
entirely  to  the  uatural  powers. 

Delivery  of  the  Head. — When  the  shoulders  are  expelled  the  head 
enters  the  pelvis  in  the  opposite,  or  right  oblique  diameter,  the  face 
looking  to  the  right  saero-iliae  synchondrosis.     As  the  greater  part 


of  the  child  is  now  cx|>elled,  and  as  the  head  has  entered  the  vagina, 
the  uterus,  having  a  comparatively  small  mass  to  contract  upon, 
must  obviously  act  at  a  mechanical  disadvantage.  Still  the  pressure 
of  the  head  on  the  vagina  is  a  powerful  ineiter,  the  accessory  muscled 
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pelvic  cavity.     The  mechanism  of  the  delivery  of  the  shoulders  nnd 

head  in  breech  presentations,  moreover,  is  of  much  greater  practical 
importance  than  thai  of  the  body  in  vertex  presentations,  inasmuch 
as  the  safety  of  the  child  depends  un    its  speedy  and  satisfactory  ac- 


complishment. Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  it  will  suffice  to  describe 
briefly  the  phenomena  of  delivery  in  the  first  and  third  breech 
positions. 

Position  of  Ihe  '  'It III.  nl  Brim. — In  the  first  position  ihe  sacrum  of 
the  child  points  to   the  left   foramen  ovale,  its  back  is  consequently 

fdaced  tci  the  left  side  of  the  uterus  and  anteriorly,  and  its  abdomen 
ooks  to  the  right  side  of  the  uterus  and  posteriorly.  The  sulcus 
between  the  buttocks  lies  in  the  right  oblique  diameter  of  the  pelvis, 
while  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  buttocks  lies  in  the  left  oblique 
diameter,  the  left  buttock  being  most  easily  within  reach.  As  in 
vertex  presentations  the  hips  of  the  child  lie  on  t lie  same  level  at 
the  pelvic  brim,  although  Naegcle  describes  the  left  hip  as  placed 
lower  than  the  right. 

Descent, — A.-  the  pains  act  on  the  body  of  the  child,  the  breech 
is  gradually  forced  through  the  pelvic  cavity,  retaining  the  same 
relations  as  at  Ihe  brim,  its  progress  being  generally  more  slow  than 
that  of  the  head,  until  it  readies  the  lower  pelvic  strait,  when  the 
name  mechanism  which  produces  rotation  of  the  occiput  comes  to 
operate  upon  it.  The  result  is  a  rotation  of  the  child's  pelvis,  so 
thai  its  transverse  diameter  comes  to  lie  approximately  in  the  antero- 
posterior diameter  of  the  outlet,  its  antero- posterior  diameter  corre- 
sponds to  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  mother's  pelvis,  the  left  hip 
lies  behind  the  pubis,  and  the  right  towards  the  sacrum.     This  rota- 
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the  body  generally  takes  place  exactly  in  the  way  that  has  been 
already  described,  the  right  hip  being  towards  the  pubis. 

As  the  head  descends  into  the  pelvis  the  occiput  most  usually 
rotates  along  its  right  side — the  rotation  having  been  often  already 
partially  effected  when  that  of  the  hips  had  been  made — until  it  comes 
to  rest  behind  the  pubis,  the  face  passing  backwards  along  the  left 
side  of  the  pelvis  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum.  This  change  cor- 
responds exactly  to  the  anterior  rotation  of  the  occiput  in  occipito- 
anterior positions,  and  is  the  natural  and  favorable  termination. 

Sometimes,  forward  rotation  does  not  take  place,  and  the  occiput 
then  turns  backwards  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum.  What  then 
generally  occurs  is  that  the  pains  continue,  for  the  reason  already 
mentioned,  to  depress  the  chin  and  produce  strong  flexion  of  the  face 
on  the  sternum  the  occiput  becoming  fixed  on  the  anterior  border 
of  the  perineum.  The  pains  continuing  to  act  chiefly  on  the  anterior 
part  of  the  head,  the  face  is  born  first  behind  the  pubis,  the  occiput 
only  slipping  over  the  perineum  after  the  forehead  has  been  ex- 
pelled. 

Second  Mode  in  which,  such  Cases  occasionally  End. — A  second  mode 
of  termination  of  such  positions  is  mentioned  in  most  works,  on  the 
authority  of  one  or  two  recorded  cases;  but  although  mechanically 
possible,  it  is  certainly  an  event  of  extreme  rarity.  The  chin,  in- 
stead of  being  flexed  on  the  sternum,  is  greatly  extended,  so  that 
the  face  of  the  child  looks  upwards  towards  the  pelvic  brim.  The 
chin  then  hitches  over  the  upper  edge  of  the  pubis  and  becomes  fixed 
there,  while  the  force  of  the  uterine  contractions  is  expended  on  the 
posterior  part  of  t lie  head,  which  descends  through  the  pelvis,  dis- 
tending the  perineum,  and  is  born  first,  the  face  subsequently  fol- 
lowing. 

Mechanism  of  Feet  Presentation. — The  mechanism  of  the  delivery 
of  the  body  and  head  in  cases  in  which  the  feet  orijiinallv  present, 
does  not  differ,  in  any  important  respect,  from  that  which  has  been 
already  described,  and  requires  no  separate  notice. 

Treatment. — From  what  has  been  said  of  the  natural  mechanism, 
it  is  evident  that  one  of  the  most  fruitful  causes  of  difficulty  and 
complication  is  undue  interference  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  tempting  to  use  traction  on  the  partially  born  trunk 
in  the  hope  of  expediting  delivery;  but  when  it  is  remembered  that 
this  is  almost  certain  to  produce  extension  of  the  arms  above  the 
head,  and  subsequently  extension  of  the  occiput  on  the  spine,  both 
of  which  seriously  increase  the  difficulty  of  delivery,  the  necessity 
of  leaving  the  ease  as  much  as  possible  to  nature  will  be  apparent. 

Having  once,  therefore,  determined  the  existence  of  a  pelvic  pre- 
sentation, nothing  more  should  be  done  until  the  birth  of  the  breech. 
The  membranes  should  be  even  more  carefully  prevented  from  pre- 
maturely rupturing  than  in  vertex  presentations,  since  they  serve  to 
dilate  the  genital  passages  better  than  the  presenting  part.  Hence 
they  should  be  preserved  intact,  if  possible,  until  they  reach  the  floor 
of  the  pelvis,  instead  of  being  punctured  as  soon  as  the  os  is  fully 
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deavor  to  apply  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  flexion.  For  this  pur- 
pose, while  the  body  of  the  child  is  grasped  by  the  left  hand,  and 
drawn  upwards  towards  the  mother's  abdomen,  the  index  and  middle 
fingers  of  the  right  baud  are  placed  on  the  back  of  the  child's  neck, 
so  that  their  tips  press  on  either  side  of  the  base  of  the  occiput,  and 
push  the  head  into  a  state  of  flexion.  In  most  works  we  are  advised 
to  pass  the  index  and  middle  fingers  of  the  left  hand  at  the  same 
time  over  the  child's  face,  so  as  to  depress  the  superior  maxilla.  Dr. 
Barnes  insists  that  this  is  quite  unnecessary,  and  that  extraction  in 
the  manner  indicated,  by  pressure  on  the  occiput,  is  quite  sufficient. 
Should  it  not  prove  so,  flexion  of  the  chin  may  be  very  effectually 
assisted  by  downward  pressure  on  the  forehead  through  the  rectum. 
One  or  two  fingers  of  the  left  hand  can  readily  be  inserted  into  the 
bowel,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  head  is  thus  materially  facilitated. 

Value  of  Pressure  throwjh  the  Abdomen. — By  far  the  most  power- 
ful aid,  however,  in  hastening  delivery  of  the  head,  should  delay 
occur,  is  pressure  from  above.  This  has  been,  strangely  enough, 
almost  altogether  omitted  by  writers  on  the  subject.  It  has  been 
strongly  recommended  by  Professor  Penrose,  and  there  can  be  no 
question  of  its  utility.  Indeed,  as  the  uterus  contracts  tightly  round 
the  head,  uterine  expression  can  be  applied  almost  directly  to  the 
head  itself,  and  without  any  fear  of  deranging  its  proper  relation  to 
the  maternal  passages.  It  is  very  seldom,  indeed,  that  a  judicious 
combination  of  traction  on  the  part  of  the  accoucheur,  with  firm 
pressure  through  the  abdomen  applied  by  an  assistant,  will  fail  in 
effecting  delivery  of  the  head  before  the  delay  has  had  time  to  prove 
injurious  to  the  child. 

Application  of  the  Forceps  to  the  After -com hvj  Head. — Many  accou- 
cheurs— among  others  Meigs,  and  Rigby — advocate  the  application 
of  the  forceps  when  there  is  delay  in  the  birth  of  the  after-corning 
head.  If  the  delay  be  due  to  want  of  expulsive  force  in  a  pelvis  of 
normal  size,  manual  extraction,  in  the  manner  just  described,  will  be 
found  to  be  sufficient  in  almost  every  case,  and  preferable,  as  being 
more  rapid,  easier  of  execution,  and  safer  to  the  child.  The  forceps 
may  be  quite  properly  tried,  if  other  means  have  failed;  especially 
if  there  be  some  disproportion  between  the  size  of  the  head  and  the 
pelvis. 

Management  of  Sacro-posterior  Positions. — Difficulties  in  delivery 
may  also  occur  in  sacro-posterior  positions.  Up  to  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  the  head  the  labor  usually  progresses  as  readily  as  in  sacro- 
anterior positions.  If  the  forward  rotation  of  the  hips  do  not  take 
place,  much  subsequent  difficulty  may  be  prevented  by  gently  favor- 
ing it  by  traction  applied  to  the  breech  during  the  pains,  the  finger 
being  passed  for  this  purpose  into  the  fold  of  the  groin. 

It  is  after  the  birth  of  the  shoulders  that  the  absence  of  rotation  is 
most  likely  to  prove  troublesome.  It  has  been  recommended  that 
the  body  should  then  be  grasped,  in  the  interval  between  the  pains, 
and  twisted  round  so  as  to  bring  the  occiput  forward.  It  is  by  no 
means  certain,  however,  that  the  head  would  follow  the  movement 
imparted  to  the  body,  and  there  must  be  a  serious  danger  of  giving 


dilated.  The  breech  when  born  should  be  received  and  supported 
in  the  palm  of  the  band. 

Danger  to  Child. — When  the  body  is  expelled  as  far  as  the  umbili- 
cus, the  dangers  to  the  child  commence:  for  now  the  cord  is  opt  bo 
be  pressed  between  the  body  of  the  child  and  the  pelvic  walls.  To 
obviate  this  risk  as  much  as  possible,  a  loop  of  the  cord  should  be 
pulled  down,  and  carried  to  that  part  of  the  pelvis  where  there  is 
most  room,  which  will  generally  be  opposite  one  or  the  other  sacro- 
iline  synchondrosis.  As  long  as  the  cord  is  freely  pulsating  we  may 
be  satisfied  that  toe  life  of  the  child  is  not  gravely  imperilled,  al- 
though delay  is  fraught  with  danger,  from  oilier  sources  which  have 
been  already  indicated.  Inmost  eases  the  arms  now  slip  out;  but 
it  may  happen,  even  without  any  fault  on  the  part  of  the  accoucheur, 
thai  they  are  extended  above  the  head,  and  it  is  of  great  importance 
that  we  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  best  means  of 
liberating  them  from  their  abnormal  position. 

Management  when  the  Arms  are  extended  til-nvc  the.  Head. — They 
must,  of  course,  never  he  drawn  directly  downwards,  or  the  almost 
certain  result  would  be  fracture  of  the  fragile  bones.  "We  should 
endeavor  to  make  the  arm  sweep  over  the  face  and  chest  of  the  child, 
so  that  llie  natural  movements  of  il3  joints  should  not  be  opposed. 
If  the  shoulders  he  within  easy  reach,  the  linger  of  the  uceoucheur 
should  Ik:  slipped  over  that  which  is  posterior — l>eeausc  there  i3 
likely  to  be  more  space  for  this  manoeuvre  lownrds  the  sacrum — 
and  gently  carried  downwards  towards  the  elbow,  which  is  drawn 
over  the  Dice,  and  then  onwards,  so  as  in  liberate  the  forearm.  The 
same  mtuia  avre  should  then  1"'  applied  to  the  opposite  arm.    It  may 

be  thai   ' i  d   rsare  not  easily  reached,  and  then  they  mav  be 

,!■  |  i  ■!  by  all.  ring  the  position  or  the  child's  body.  If  this  be 
carried  well  up  to  the  mother's  abdomen,  the  posterior  shoulder  will 
be  brought  lower  down  ;  and,  by  reversing  this  procedure  and  carrv- 
ing  iln'  body  hank  over  the  perineum,  the  anterior  shoulder  mav  be 
similarly  depressed.  Il  is  only  very  exceptionally,  however,  that 
these  expedients  are  required. 

Birth  "f  il"-  Head. — The  arms  being  extracted,  some  degree  of  ar- 
tificial assistance  is,  at  this  time,  almost  always  required.  If  there 
be  much  delay,  the  child  will  almost  certainly  perish.  Attempts 
have  been  made,  in  eases  in  which  delivery  of  the  head  could  not 
be  rapidly  effected,  to  establish  pulmonary  respiration  by  passing 
one  or  two  fingers  into  tl>e  vagina,  so  as  to  press  it.  back  and  admit 
air  to  the  child's  mouth,  or  by  passing  a  catheter  or  tube  into  the 
mouth.  Neither  of  these  expedients  arc  reliable,  and  we  should 
rather  seek  to  aid  nature  in  completing  the  birth  of  the  head  as  rap- 
idly as  possible.  The  first  ihiug  to  do.  supposing  the  face  to  have 
rotated  into  the  cavity  of  the  sacrum,  is  to  carry  the  body  of  the 
child  well  up  towards  the  pubis  and  abdomen  of  the  mother  without 
applying  any  traction,  for  fear  of  interfering  with  the  all-important 
flexion  of  the  chin  on  the  sternum.     If  now   the  patient  bear  down 

ongly,  the  natural  powers  may  be  sufficient  to  complete  delivery. 

fliere  be  any  delay,  traction  must  be  resorted  to,  and  we  must  en- 
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Traction  on  the  Groin. — Under  such  circumstances  traction  is  our 
only  resource,  and  this  is  always  difficult  and  often  unsatisfactory. 
Of  all  contrivances  for  this  purpose  none  is  better  than  the  hand  of 
the  accoucheur.  The  index  finger  can  generally  be  slipped  over  the 
groin  without  difficulty,  and  traction  can  be  applied  during  the 
pains.  Failing  this,  or  when  it  proves  insufficient,  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  pass  a  fillet  over  the  groins.  A  soft  silk  hand  kerchief, 
or  a  skein  of  worsted,  answers  best,  but  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
apply.  The  simplest  plan,  and  one  which  is  far  better  than  the  ex- 
pensive instruments  contrived  for  the  purpose,  is  to  take  a  stout 
piece  of  copper  wire  and  bend  it  double  into  the  form  of  a  hook. 
The  extremity  of  this  can  generally  be  guided  over  the  hips,  and 
through  its  looped  end  the  fillet  is  passed.  The  wire  is  now  with- 
drawn, and  carries  the  fillet  over  the  groins.  I  have  found  this 
simple  contrivance,  which  can  be  manufactured  in  a  few  moments, 
very  useful,  and  by  means  of  such  a  fillet  very  considerable  tractive 
force  can  be  employed.  The  use  of  a  soft  fillet  is  in  every  way  pref- 
erable to  the  blunt  hook  which  is  contained  in  most  obstetric  bags. 
A  hard  instrument  of  this  kind  is  quite  as  difficult  to  apply,  and  any 
strong  traction  employed  by  it  is  almost  certain  to  seriously  injure 
the  delicate  foetal  structures  over  whieh  it  is  placed.  As  an  auxiliary 
the  employment  of  uterine  expression  should  not  be  forgotten,  since 
it  may  give  material  aid  when  the  difficulty  is  only  due  to  uterine 
inertia.  After  a  difficult  breech  labor  is  completed  the  child  should 
be  carefully  examined  to  see  that  the  bones  of  the  thighs  and  arms 
have  not  been  injured.  Fractures  of  the  thigh  are  far  from  uncom- 
mon in  such  cases,  and  the  soft  bones  of  the  newly  born  child  will 
readily  and  rapidly  unite  if  placed  at  once  in  proper  splints. 

Embryotomy. — Failing  all  endeavors  to  deliver  by  these  expedients, 
there  is  no  resource  left  but  to  break  up  the  presenting  part  by  scis- 
sors, or  by  craniotomy  instruments ;  but  fortunately  so  extreme  o, 
measure  is  but  rarely  necessary. 


CnAPTEK    VI. 

PRESENTATIONS   OF    THE    FACE. 

Presentations  of  the  face  are  by  no  means  rare ;  and,  although 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  they  terminate  satisfactorily  by  the 
unassisted  powers  of  nature,  yet  every  now  and  again  they  give  rise 
to  much  difficulty,  and  then  they  may  be  justly  said  to  be  amongst 
the  most  formidable  of  obstetric  complications.  It  is,  therefore, 
essential    that   the  practitioner   should  thoroughly  understand  the 
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natural  history  of  this  variety  of  presentation,  with  the  view  of 
enabling  him  to  intervene  with  the  best  prospect  of  success. 

Erroneous  Views  formerly  held  on  the  Subject. — The  older  accou- 
cheurs held  very  erroneous  views  as  to  the  mechanism  and  treatment 
of  these  cases,  most  of  them  believing  that  delivery  was  impossible 
by  the  natural  efforts,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  intervene  by 
version  in  order  to  effect  delivery.  Smellic  recognized  the  fact  that 
spontaneous  delivery  is  possible,  and  that  the  chin  turns  forwards 
and  under  the  pubis ;  but  it  was  not  until  long  after  his  time,  and 
chiefly  after  the  appearance  of  Mine.  La  Chapelle's  essay  on  the 
subject,  that  the  fact  that  most  cases  could  be  naturally  delivered 
was  fully  admitted  and  acted  upon. 

Frequency. — The  frequency  of  face  presentations  varies  curiously  in 
different  countries.  Thus,  Collins  found  that  in  the  Rotunda  Hos- 
pital  there  was  only  1  case  in  497  labors,  although  Churchill  gives 
1  in  249  as  the  average  frequency  in  British  practice ;  while  in  Ger- 
many this  presentation  is  met  with  once  in  109  labors.  The  only 
reasonable  explanation  of  this  remarkable  difference  is,  that  the 
dorsal  decubitus,  generally  followed  abroad,  favors  the  transforma- 
tion of  vertex  presentations  into  those  of  the  face. 

The  mode  in  which  this  change  is  effected — for  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  face  presentation  is  due 
to  a  backward  displacement  of  the  occiput  after  labor  has  actually 
commenced,  but  before  the  head  has  engaged  in.  the  brim — has  been 
made  the  subject  of  various  explanations. 

Mode  in  which  Face  Presentations  are  produced. — It  has  generally 
been  supposed  that  the  change  is  induced  by  a  hitching  of  the 
occiput  on  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  so  as  to  produce  extension  of 
the  head,  and  descent  of  the  face ;  the  occurrence  being  favored  by 
the  oblique  position  of  the  uterus  so  frequently  met  with  in  preg- 
nancy. Ilecker  attaches  considerable  importance  to  a  peculiarity 
in  the  shape  of  the  foetal  head  generally  observed  in  face  presenta- 
tions, the  cranium  having  the  dolicho-cephalous  form,  prominent 
posteriorly,  with  occiput  projecting,  which  has  the  effect  of  increas- 
ing the  length  of  the  posterior  cranial  lever  arm,  and  facilitating 
extension  when  circumstances  favoring  it  arc  in  action.  Dr.  Dun- 
can1 thinks  that  uterine  obliquity  has  much  influence  in  the  produc- 
tion of  face  presentation,  but  in  a  different  way  from  that  above 
referred  to.  He  points  out  that,  when  obliquity  is  very  marked,  a 
curve  in  the  genital  passages  is  produced,  the  convexity  of  which  is 
directed  to  the  side  towards  which  the  uterus  is  deflected.  When 
uterine  contraction  commences,  the  foetus  is  propelled  downwards, 
and  the  cavity  of  the  curve  is  acted  on  to  the  greatest  advantage 
by  the  propelling  force,  and  tends  to  descend.  Should  the  occiput 
happen  to  lie  in  the  convexity  of  the  curve  so  formed,  the  tendency 
will  be  for  the  forehead  to  descend.  In  the  majority  of  cases  its 
descent  will  be  prevented  by  the  increased  resistance  it  meets  with, 
in  consequence  of  the  greater  length  of  the  anterior  cranial  lever 

>  Edin.  Mod.  Jour.,  vol.  xv. 
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arm  ;  but  if  the  uterine  obliquity  be  extreme,  this  may  be  counter- 
balanced, and  a  face  presentation  ensues.  The  influence  of  this 
obliquity  is  corroborated  by  the  observation  of  Baudelocque,  that 
the  occiput  in  face  presentations  almost  invariably  corresponds  to 
the  side  of  the  uterine  obliquity.  A  further  corroboration  is  afforded 
by  the  fact,  that  in  face  presentation  the  occiput  is  much  more  fre- 
quently directed  to  the  right  than  to  the  left ;  while  right  lateral 
obliquity  of  the  uterus  is  also  much  more  common. 

These  theories  assume  that  face  presentations  arc  produced  during 
labor.  In  a  few  cases  they  certainly  exist  before  labor  has  com- 
menced. It  is  possible,  however,  as  we  know  that  uterine  contrac- 
tions exist  independently  of  actual  labor,  that  similar  causes  may 
also  be  in  operation,  although  less  distinctly,  before  the  commence- 
ment of  labor. 

Diagnosis, — The  diagnosis  is  often  a  matter  of  considerable  diffi- 
culty at  an  early  period  of  labor,  before  the  os  is  fully  dilated  and 
the  membranes  ruptured,  and  when  the  face  has  not  entered  the 
pelvic  cavity.  The  finger  then  impinges  on  the  rounded  mass  of  the 
forehead,  which  may  very  readily  be  mistaken  for  the  vertex.  At 
this  stage  the  diagnosis  may  be  facilitated  by  abdominal  palpation 
in  the  way  suggested  by  Ilccker.  If  the  face  is  presenting  at  the 
brim,  palpation  will  enable  us  to  distinguish  a  hard,  firm,  and 
rounded  body,  immediately  above  the  pubis,  which  is  the  forehead 
and  sinciput;  on  the  other  side  will  be  felt  an  indistinct  soft  sub- 
stance, corresponding  to  the  thorax  and  neck.  When  labor  is  ad- 
vanced, and  the  head  has  somewhat  descended,  or  when  the 
membranes  are  ruptured,  we  should  be  able  to  make  out  the  nature 
of  the  presentation  with  certainty.  The  diagnostic  marks  to  be 
relied  on  are  the  edges  of  the  orbits,  the  prominence  of  the  nose,  the 
nostrils  (their  orifices  showing  to  which  part  of  the  pelvis  the  chin 
is  turned),  and  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  with  the  alveolar  ridges. 
If  these  be  made  out  satisfactorily,  no  mistake  should  occur.  The 
most  difficult  cases  are  those  in  which  the  face  has  been  a  consider- 
able time  in  the  pelvis.  Under  such  circumstances  the  cheeks  be- 
come greatly  swollen  and  pressed  together,  so  as  to  resemble  the 
nates.  The  nose  might  then  be  mistaken  for  the  genital  organs,  and 
the  mouth  for  the  anus.  The  orbits,  however,  and  the  alveolar 
ridges,  resemble  nothiug  in  the  breech,  and  should  be  sufficient  to 
prevent  error.  Considerable  care  should  be  taken  not  to  examine 
too  frequently  and  roughly,  otherwise  serious  injury  to  the  delicate 
structures  of  the  face  might  be  inflicted.  When  once  the  presenta- 
tion has  been  satisfactorily  diagnosed,  examinations  should  be  made 
as  seldom  as  possible,  and  only  to  assure  ourselves  that  the  case  is 
progressing  satisfactorily. 

Mechanism. — If  we  regard  face  presentations,  as  we  are  fully  justi- 
fied in  doing,  as  being  generally  produced  by  the  extension  of  the 
occiput  in  what  were  originally  vetcx  presentations,  we  can  readily 
understand  that  the  position  of  the  face  in  relation  to  the  pelvis  must 
correspond  to  that  of  the  vertex.     This  is,  in  fact,  what  is  found  to 
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of  the  face  lies  in  the  right  oblique  diameter  of  the  pelvis.     This  is 
the  conversion  of  the  third  vertex,  position. 

Fourth  position. — The  forehead  points  to  the  left  sacro-iliac  syn- 
chondrosis, the  chin  to  the  right  foramen  ovale,  and  the  long  diam- 
eter of  the  face  lies  in  the  left  oblique  diameter  of  the  pelvis.  This 
is  the  conversion  of  the  fourth  vertex  position. 

Relative  Frequency  of  these  Positions. — The  relative  frequency  of 
these  presentations  is  not  yet  positively  ascertained.  It  is  certain 
that  there  is  not  the  preponderance  of  first  facial  that  there  is  of  first 
vertex  positions,  and  this  may,  no  doubt,  be  explained  by  the  suppo- 
sition that  an  unusual  vertex  position  may  of  itself  facilitate  the 
transformation  into  a  face  presentation.  Winekel  concludes  that, 
cseteris  paribus,  a  face  presentation  is  more  readily  produced  when 
the  back  of  the  child  lies  to  the  right  than  when  it  lies  to  the  left 
side  of  the  mother;  the  reason  for  this  being  probably  the  frequency 
Df  right  lateral  obliquity  of  the  uterus.  We  shall  presently  see  that, 
with  very  rare  exceptions,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  chin 
should  rotate  forwards  under  the  pubis  before  delivery  can  be 
accomplished;  and,  therefore,  we  may  regard  the  third  and  fourth 
face  positions,  in  which  the  chin  from  the  first  points  anteriorly,  as 
more  favorable  than  the  first  and  second. 

Mechanism. — The  mechanism  of  delivery  in  face  is  practically  the 
same  as  in  vertex  presentations;  and  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in 
understanding  it  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  in  face  eases  the  forehead 
takes  the  place,  and  represents  the  occiput  in  vertex  presentations. 
For  the  purpose  of  description  we  will  take  the  first  position  of  the 
face — 

Description  of  Delivery  in  the  First  Position  of  the  Face. — 1.  The 
first  step  consists  in  the  extension  of  the  head,  which  is  effected  by 
the  uterine  contractions  as  soon  as  the  membranes  are  ruptured.  Bv 
this  the  occiput  is  still  more  completely  pressed  back  on  the  nape  of 
the  neck,  and  the  fronto-mental,  rather  than  the  meuto-bregmatie, 
diameter  is  placed  in  relation  to  the  pelvic  brim.  This  corresponds 
to  the  stage  of  flexion  in  vertex  presentations. 

The  chin  descends  below  the  forehead,  from  precisely  the  same 
cause  as  the  occiput  in  vertex  presentations.  On  account  of  the  ex- 
tended position  of  the  head  the  presenting  face  is  divided  into  por- 
tions of  unequal  length  in  relation  to  the  vertebral  column,  through 
which  the  force  is  applied,  the  longer  lever  arm  being  towards  the 
forehead.  The  resistance  is,  therefore,  greatest  towards  the  fore- 
head, which  remains  behind  while  the  chin  descends. 

2.  Descent. — As  the  pains  continue,  the  head  (the  chin  being  still 
in  advance)  is  propelled  through  the  pelvis.  It  is  generally  said  that 
the  face  cannot  descend,  like  the  occiput,  down  to  the  floor  of  the 
pelvis,  its  descent  being  limited  by  the  length  of  the  neck.  There  is 
nere,  however,  an  obvious  misapprehension.  The  neck,  from  the 
chin  to  the  sternum,  when  the  head  is  forcibly  extended,  measures 
from  %l  to  1  inches,  a  length  that  is  more  than  sufficient  to  admit  of 
the  face  descending  to  the  lower  pelvic  strait.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  chin  is  frequently  observed  in  mento-posterior  positions  to  do- 
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see  ml  so  far  that  it  is  apparently  endeavoring  to  pass  the  perineum 
before  rotation  occurs.  At  the  brim  the  two  sides  of  the  face  are  on 
a  level,  but  as  labor  advances,  the  right  cheek  descends  somewhat, 
the  caput  suecedancum  forms  on  the  malar  bone,  and,  if  a  secondary 
caput  suecedaneum  form,  on  the  cheek. 

'A.  Rotation  is  by  fur  the  most  important  point  in  the  mechanism 
of  face  presentations;  for  unless  it  occurs,  delivery,  with  a  full-sized 
head  and  an  average  pelvis,  is  practically  impossible.  There  are,  no 
doubt,  exceptions  to  this  rule,  which  must  be  separately  considered, 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  absence  of  rotation  is  always  a  grave  and 
formidable  complication  of  face  presentation.  Fortunately  it  is  only 
very  rarely  that  it  is  not  effected.  The  mechanical  causes  are  pre- 
cisely those  whicli  produce  rotation  of  the  occiput  forwards  in  vertex 
presentations.  As  it  is  accomplished,  the  chin  passes  under  the  arch 
nf  the  pubis,  and  the  occiput  rotates  iuto  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum 
(Fig.  lOitj;  and  tlien  commences — 


Enutloi  Forwird*  of  Chin. 

4.  Fh\ri'on,  a  movement  which  corresponds  to  extension  in  vertex 
cases.  Tlie  chin  passes  as  fur  as  it  can  under  the  pubic  arch,  mid 
there  becomes  fixed.  The  uterine  force  is  now  expended  on  the  oc- 
ciput which  revolves,  as  it  were,  on  its  transverse  axis  (Fig.  110), 
the  under  surface  of  the  chin  resting  on  the  pubis  as  a  lix_-d  point. 
This  movement  j:oes  on  until,  at  last,  the  face  and  occiput  sweep  over 
the  distended  perineum. 

5.  External  Rotation  is  precisely  similar  to  that  which  takes  place 
in  head  presentations,  and,  like  it.  depends  on  the  movements  im- 
parted to  the  shoulders. 

Such  is  the  natural   course  of  delivery  iu  the  vast   majority  of 
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cases;  but,  in  order  fully  to  understand  the  subject,  it  is  necessary 
to  study  tbose  rare  cases  iu  whicli  the  chin  points  backwards,  and 


forward  rotation  docs  not  occur.     These  may  be  taken  to  correspond 
to  the  oeeipito-postcrior  positions,  in  which  the  luce  is  born  looking 


to  the  pubes;  but  unlike  them,  it  is  only  very  exceptionally  tlint 
delivery  can  be  naturally  completed.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious, 
for  the  occiput  gets  jammed  behind  the  pubis,  and  there  is  no  space 


scend  so  far  tliat  it  is  apparently  endeavoring  to  pass  the  perineum 
before  rotation  occurs.  At  the  brim  the  two  sides  of  the  face  arc  on 
a  level,  but  as  labor  advances,  the  right  cheek  descends  somewhat, 
the  caput  Buccedancura  forma  on  the  malar  bone,  and,  if  a  secondary 
caput  suceeuarieuni  form,  on  the  check. 

3.  Kotalion  is  by  far  the  most  important  point  in  the  mechanism 
of  face  presentations;  for  unless  it  occurs,  delivery,  with  a  full-sized 
head  and  an  average  pelvis,  is  practically  impossible.  There  arc,  no 
doubt,  exceptions  to  this  rule,  which  must,  he  separately  considered, 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  absence  of  rotation  is  always  a  grave  and 
formidable  complication  of  face  presentation.  Fortunately  it  is  only 
verv  rarely  that  it  is  not  effected,  Tiie  mechanical  causes  arc  pre- 
cisely those  which  produce  rotation  of  the  occiput  forwards  in  vertex 
presentations.  As  it  is  accomplished,  the  chin  passes  under  the  arch 
of  the  pubis,  and  the  occiput  rotates  into  the  hollow  of  the  sa 
(Fig,  L09)j  and  then  commences— 


4.  Flexion,  a  movement  which  corresponds  to  extension  in  vertex 
eases.  The  chin  passes  as  far  as  it  can  under  the  pubic  arch,  and 
then'  becomes  iixeil.  The  uterine  force  is  now  expended  on  the  oc- 
ciput which  revolves,  as  it  were,  on  its  transverse  axis  (Fig.  110), 
the  under  surface  of  the  chin  resting  on  the  pubis  as  a  fixed  point. 
This  movement  go  son  until,  at  last,  the  face  and  occiput  sweep  over 
the  distended  perineum. 

5.  2ij-t>rn,>/  /,'  '.(,•'  .„  is  precisely  similar  to  that  which  takes  place 
in  head  presentations,  and,  like  it,  depends  on  the  movements  im- 
parled to  the  shoulders. 

is  the  natural   course  of  delivery  in  the  vast  majority  ol 
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sufficient  to  complete  delivery.     Fortunately,  in  the  large  majority 
of  eases,  this  course  is  attended  bv  a  successful  result. 

The  older  accoucheurs,  as  has  been  stated,  thought  active  inter- 
ference absolutely  essential,  and  recommended  either  podalic  version, 
or  the  attempt  to  convert  the  case  into  a  vertex  presentation,  by  in- 
serting the  hand  and  bringing  down  the  occiput.  The  latter  plan 
was  recommended  by  Baudeloeque,  and  is  even  yet  followed  by  some 
accoucheurs.  Thus  Dr.  llodge1  advises  it  in  all  cases  in  which  face 
presentation  is  detected  at  the  brim  ;  but  although  it  might  not  have 
been  attended  with  evil  consequences  in  his  experienced  hands,  it  is 
certainly  altogether  unnecessary,  and  would  infallibly  lead  to  most 
serious  results  if  generally  adopted.  It  may,  however,  be  allowable 
in  certain  cases  in  which  the  face  remains  above  the  brim,  and  re- 
fuses to  descend  into  the  pelvic  cavity.  Even  then  it  is  questionable 
whether  podalic  version  should  not  be  preferred,  as  being  easier  of 
performance,  giving,  when  once  effected,  a  much  more  complete  con- 
trol over  delivery,  and  being  less  painful  to  the  mother.  Version  is 
certainly  preferable  to  the  application  of  the  forceps,  which  are  in- 
troduced with  difficulty  in  so  high  a  position  of  the  face,  and  do  not 
take  a  secure  hold. 

When  once  the  face  has  descended  into  the  pelvis,  difficulties  may 
arise  from  two  chief  causes;  uterine  inertia,  and  non-rotation  for- 
wards of  the  chin. 

The  treatment  of  the  former  class  must  be  based  on  precisely  the 
same  general  principles  as  in  dealing  with  protracted  labor  in  vertex 
presentations.  The  forceps  may  be  applied  with  advantage,  bearing 
in  mind  the  necessity  of  getting  the  chin  under  the  pubis,  and,  when 
this  has  been  effected,  of  directing  the  traction  forwards,  so  as  to 
make  the  occiput  slowly  and  gradually  distend  and  sweep  over  the 
perineum. 

Difficulties  arising  from  Non-rotation  of  Chin  Forwards.  —  The 
second  class  of  difficult  face  cases  are  much  more  important,  and  may 
try  the  resources  of  the  accoucheur  to  the  utmost.  Our  first  en- 
deavor must  be,  if  possible,  to  secure  the  anterior  rotation  of  the  chin. 
For  this  purpose  various  m«inu.Mivres  are  recommended.  By  some, 
we  are  advised  to  introduce  the  finger  cautiously  into  the  mouth  of 
the  child,  and  draw  the  chin  forwards  during  a  pain;  by  others,  to 
pass  the  finger  up  behind  the  occiput  and  press  it  backwards  during 
the  pain.  Schroeder  points  out  that  the  difficulty  often  depends  on 
the  fact  of  the  head  not  being  sufficiently  extended,  so  that  the  chin 
is  not  on  a  lower  level  than  the  forehead ;  and  that  rotation  is  best 
promoted  by  pressing  the  forehead  upwards  with  the  finger  during 
a  pain,  so  as  to  cause  the  chin  to  descend.  Penrose2  believes  that 
non-rotation  is  generally  caused  by  the  want  of  a  point  <Tajtpni  Inf- 
low, on  account  of  the  face  being  able  to  descend  to  the  floor  of  the 
pelvis,  and  that,  if  this  is  supplied,  rotation  will  take  place.  In 
such  cases  he  applies  the  hand,  or  the  blade  of  the  forceps,  so  as  to 

1  System  of  Obstetrics,  p.  335. 

1  Amer.  Supplement  to  Obst.  Journ.,  April,  187G. 
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for  tlic  fronto-mcntal  diameter  to  pass  the  antero-postcrior  diameter 
nl  i ho  outlet  ^Fig.  111).  Cases  are  indeed  recorded,  in  which  deliver; 
has  been  effected  with  the  chin  looking  posteriorly  ;  hut  there  iseverv 
reaaou  to  believe  that  this  can  only  happen  when  the  head  is  either 
unusually  small,  or  the  pelvis  unusually  large.  In  such  caws  the 
forehead  is  pressed  down  until  a  portion  appears  at  the  Oetiu 
ma,  when  it  becomes  firmly  fixed  behind  the  pubis,  and  the  chin. 
niter  many  efforts,  slips  over  the  perineum.  When  this  is  effected, 
flexion  occurs,  and  the  occiput  is  expelled  without  difficulty.  Tlic 
forehead  is  probably  always  on  a  lower  level  than  the  chin. 

Dr.  Hicks1  has  published  a  paper,  in  which  he  attempts  to  show- 
that  this  termination  of  face  presentations  is  not  so  rare  as  is  gene- 
rally supposed,  and  he  gives  a  single  instance  in  which  he  effected 
delivery  with  the  forceps;  but  he  practically  admits  that  special 
conditions  are  necessary,  such  as  the  "  antero-poBterior  diameter  of 
the  outlel  particularly  ample,"  and  a  diminished  size  of  the  head. 
When  delivery  is  effected  it  is  probable,  as  Cazeaux  has  pointed  out, 
that  the  face  lies  in  the  oblique  diameter  of  the  outlet,  and  tbaf  the 
chin  depresses  the  soft  structures  at  the  side  of  the  Eacro-ischtstic 
notch,  which  yield  to  the  extent  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  more, 
and  thereby  permit  the  passage  of  the  occipitomental  diameter  of 
the  head.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  well  in  mind,  that  spontane- 
ous delivery  in  men  to-  posterior  positions  is  the  rare  exception,  and 
that  supposing  rotation  docs  not  occur — and  it  often  does  so  at  the 
last  moment — artificial  aid  in  one  form  or  another  will  be  almost 
certainly  required. 

Proanosta  of  Fm-r  I'ri^rnhttifh*. — As  regards  the  mother,  in  the 
great  majority  of  eases  the  prognosis  is  favorable,  but  the  labor  M 
apl  to  be  prolonged,  and  she  is,  therefore,  more  exposed  to  the  risks 
attending  tedious  delivery.  As  regards  the  child,  the  prognosis  is 
much  more  unfavorable  than  in  vertex  presentations.  Even  when 
live  anterior  rotation  of  the  chin  takes  place  in  the  natural  way,  it  il 
estimated  thai  1  out  of  10  children  is  stillborn:  while  if  not,  the 
death  of  the  child  is  almost  certain,  This  increased  infantile  mor- 
taliiv  i-  evidently  due  to  the  serious  amount  of  pressure  to  wiiich 
tin-  child  is  subjected,  and  probably  depends  in  many  cases  on  cere 
hrul  L'tJiigc-stiim!  produced  by  pressure  on  the  jugular  veins,  as  the 
n,  rk  In-s  in  tin'  pelvic  cavity.  Even  when  the  child  is  born  alive. 
tin'  lii.'i-  in  ill  wit  vh  jrrratlv  swollen  and  disfigured,  In  some  cases  the 
rli'l'oi mil  v  produced  in  this  way  is  excessive,  and  the  features  are 
olteii  si-aicilv  n ■cognizable.  This  disliguratiou  passes  away  in  a 
fiw  .lavs;  hut  i  he  |ii'jn-lilioiK-r  should  he  a  ware  of  the  probability  of 

ii-. unv ,  and  should  warn  the  friends,  or  they  might  be  untie- 

,:i--anlv  alaiimd.  and  possibly  might  lay  the  blame  on  him. 

Treatment,  After  what  1ms  been  said  as  to  the  mechanism  of  de- 
livery in  fail-  pivsniiaih'ii,  it  is  obvious  thai  the  proper  course  is  to 
leave  the  i:isi-  alone,  in  the  expectation  of  the  natural  efforts  being 
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not  be  the  easiest  and  best  operation.  If  the  forehead  have  descended 
too  low  for  tins,  and  if  the  endeavor  to  convert  it  into  either  a  face 
or  vertex  presentation  fail,  the  forceps  will,  probably,  be  required. 
In  such  cases  the  face  generally  turns  towards  the  pubes,  the  supe- 
rior maxilla  becomes  fixed  behind  the  pubic  arch,  and  the  occiput 
sweeps  over  the  perineum.  Very  great  difficulty  is  likely  to  be  ex- 
perienced, and  if  conversion  into  either  a  vertex  or  face  presentation 
cannot  be  effected,  craniotomy  is  not  unlikely  to  be  required. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

DIFFICULT  OCCIPITO-POSTERIOR  POSITIONS. 

A  few  \v0rd3  may  be  said  in  this  place  as  to  the  management  of 
occipito-posterior  positions  of  the  head,  especially  of  those  in  which 
forward  rotation  of  the  occiput  does  not  take  place.  It  has  already 
been  pointed  out  that,  in  the  large  majority  of  these  cases,  the  occiput 
rotates  forward  without  any  particular  difficulty,  and  the  labor  termi- 
nates in  the  usual  way,  with  the  occiput  emerging  under  the  arch  of 
the  pubis. 

Rotation  Forwards  of  the  Occiput. — In  a  certain  number  of  cases 
such  rotation  does  not  occur,  and  difficulty  and  delay  are  apt  to  fol- 
low. The  proportion  of  cases  in  which  face  to  pubis  terminations  of 
occipito-posterior  positions  occurs  has  been  variously  estimated,  and 
they  arc  certainly  more  common  than  most  of  our  text-books  lead 
us  to  expect.  Dr.  Uvedale  West,1  who  studied  the  subject  with  great 
care,  found  that  labor  ended  in  this  wav  in  79  out  of  2585  births,  all 
these  deliveries  being  exceptionally  difficult. 

Causes  of  Face  to  Puhis  Delivery. — He  believed  that  forward  rota- 
tion of  the  head  is  prevented  by  the  absence  of  flexion  of  the  chin 
on  the  sternum,  so  that  the  long  occipitofrontal,  instead  of  the  short 
sub-occipito-bregmatic,  diameter  of  the  head  is  brought  into  contact 
with  the  pelvic  diameter;  hence  the  occiput  is  no  longer  the  lowest 
point,  and  is  not  subjected  to  the  action  of  those  causes  which  pro- 
duce forward  rotation.  Dr.  Macdonald,  who  has  written  a  thoughtful 
paper  on  the  subject,2  believes  that  the  non-rotation  forward  of  the 
occiput  is  chiefly  due  to  the  large  size  of  the  head,  in  consequence 
of  which  "the  forehead  gets  so  wedged  into  the  pelvis  anteriorly 
that  its  tendency  to  slacken  and  rotate  forward  does  not  come  into 
play."  Dr.  West's  explanation,  which  has  an  important  bearing  on 
the  management  of  these  cases,  seems  to  explain  most  correctly  the 
non-occurrence  of  the  natural  rotation. 

1  Cranial  Presentations,  p.  33.  f  Etlin.  Med.  Jour.,  Oct.  1874. 
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press  on  the  posterior  cheek.  By  iliia  means  the  necessary  "jmint 
d'appui"  is  given;  ami  lie  relates  several  interesting  case.-;  in  which 
this  simple  manoeuvre  was  effectual  in  rapidly  terminating  a  pre- 
viously lengthy  labor.  Any,  or  all,  of  these  plans  may  be  tried. 
We  must  bear  in  mind,  in  using  thetn,  thai  rotation  is  often  delaved 
until  the  face  is  quite  at  the  lower  pelvic  strait,  so  that  we  need  not 
too  soon  despair  of  its  occurring.  If,  however,  in  spite  of  these 
manoeuvres,  it  do  not  take  place,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  If,  the  head 
be  not  too  low  down  in  the  pelvis  to  admit  of  version,  that  would  be 
the  simplest  and  most  effectual  plan.  I  have  succeeded  in  delivering 
in  this  way,  when  all  attempts  at  producing  rotation  had  failed ;  bat 
generally  the  face  will  be  too  decidedly  engaged  to  render  it  possible. 
An  attempt  might  be  made  to  bring  down  the  occiput  by  tin-  veeiis, 
or  by  a  fillet ;  but  if  the  face  be  in  the  pelvic  cavity,  it  is  hardly 
possible  for  this  plan  to  succeed.  An  endeavor  may  be  made  to  pro- 
duce rotation  by  the  forceps;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  rota- 
tion of  the  face  mechanically  in  this  way  is  very  difficult,  and  nmcli 
more  likely  to  be  attended  with  fatal  consequences  to  the  child,  tlion 
when  it  is  effected  by  the  natural  efforts.  In  using  forceps  for  tan 
pnrpu.se,  the  second  or  pelvic  curve  is  likely  to  prove  injurious,  and 
a  short  straight  instrument,  is  to  be  preferred.  If  rotation  be  found 
to  be  impossible,  an  endeavor  may  be  made  to  draw  the  face  down- 
ward.-, so  as  to  get  the  chin  over  the  perineum,  and  deliver  in  the 
mentoposterior  position  ;  but,  unless  the  child  be  small,  or  the  pelvis 
very  capacious,  the  attempt  is  unlikely  to  succeed.  Finally,  if  nil 
these  iik :ms  tail,  there  is  no  resource  left  but  lessening  the  size  of 
the  head  by  craniotomy,  a  dernier  ressort  which,  fortunately,  is  very 
rarely  required. 

Brow  Presentations.—  -It  sometimes  happens  that  the  head  is  par- 
tially extended,  so  as  to  bring  the  os  front  is  into  the  brim  of  the  pelvis, 
and  form  what  is  described  as  a  "hrow  presentation."  Should  the 
head  descend  in  this  immncr,  the  difficulties,  although  not  insupera- 
ble, are  apt  to  be  very  great,  From  the  Fact  that  the  long  cervico- 
frontal  diameter  of  the  bead  is  engaged  in  the  pelvic  cavity.  Tlie 
diagnosis  is  not  difficult,  lor  the  os  frontiawill  be  detected  by  its 
rounded  surface;  while  the  anterior  foatauelle  is  within  reach  in 
one  direction,  the  orbit,  and  rool  of  the  nose,  in  another. 

Spontaneously  converted  into  either  Face  or  Vertex  Presentations. — 
Fortunately,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  brow  presentations  are 
spontaneously  converted  into  either  vertex  or  face  presentations, 
according  as  flexion  or  extension  of  the  head  occurs;  and  these  must 
l>e  regarded  as  the  desirable  terminations  and  the  ones  to  lie  favored. 
For  this  purpose  upward  pressure  must  be  made  on  one  or  other  ex- 
oF  the  presenting  part  during  a  pain,  so  as  to  favor  flexion, 
or,  if  the  parts  be  sufficiently  dilated,  an  attempt  may 
•he  hand  over  the  occiput  and  draw  it  down,  thus 
a  version.  The  latter  is  the  plan  recommended 
leribes  the  operation  as  easy.  It  is  questionable, 
-marked  blow  presentation  be  distinctly  made  out 
still  at  the  brim,  whether  nodal ie  version  would 
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position  of  the  occiput  having  been  originally  directly  backward, 
and  only  becoming  oblique  after  the  descent  of  the  head  into  the 
pelvis,  the  position  of  the  child's  body  preventing  the  anterior  move- 
ment of  its  occiput.  That  is,  the  sixth  position  of  Hodge  has  changed 
into  a  fourth  or  fifth,  but  will  not  without  assistance  become  a  first 
or  second. 

4.  If,  then,  rotation  is  not  spontaneous  after  the  head  reaches  the 
floor  of  the  pelvis,  version  by  the  vertex  will  not  take  place  except 
it  be  forced  by  the  vectis  or  forceps. 

One  professor  writes,  "I  have  thus  far  succeeded  so  well"  (*'.  e.,  by 
the  vectis  and  forceps),  "that  I  recall  but  one  instance  in  which  the 
head  was  born  with  the  occiput  looking  to  the  sacrum."  Another 
says  he  applies  the  forceps  and  lets  "  the  progress  of  the  head  deter- 
termine  the  mode  by  which  it  shall  make  its  exit;  not  trying  to 
turn  by  the  forceps." 

In  the  primitive  occipito-sacral  position  changed  to  oblique,  or  in  the 
more  rare  unchanged  sixth  position  of  Hodge,  if  the  head  is  large  or 
the  pelvis  in  any  way  obstructed,  the  case  may  require  to  be  termi- 
nated by  craniotomy.  It  is  even  possible  to  rotate  the  occiput  from 
the  sacrum  to  the  pubes  and  save  the  child,  as  this  was  once  done 
by  the  late  Dr.  William  Harris,  of  Philadelphia.  Of  course,  the  body 
must  have  partly  rotated. 

Use  of  the  Hand  in  Occipito-posterior  Positions. — The  introduction 
of  the  hand  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  version  by  the  vertex,  under 
an  anaesthetic,  was  strougly  advocated  by  the  late  Dr.  John  S.  Parry,1 
of  Philadelphia,  who  certainly  used  his  own,  which  was  small  and 
thin,  to  very  great  advantage.  Several  very  small-handed  accoucheurs 
in  this  city  have  found  their  hands  of  very  great  value  in  some  cases 
of  obstetrics ;  and  it  is  said  that  a  celebrated  Neapolitan  obstetrician 
owes  his  great  popularity  to  the  advantage  thus  derived.  It  will 
not  do  to  advocate  a  general  use  of  the  hand  in  obstetric  practice, 
as  few  have  such  as  it  would  be  safe  to  use,  especially  in  primiparae. 
I  have  known  a  primipara  labor  for  hours  to  deliver  herself  of  a 
fcetus  in  an  occipito-posterior  position,  when  all  that  was  needed  was 
the  assistance  of  a  suitable  hand  during  three  pains  to  bring  the 
occiput  fairly  under  the  arch  of  the  pubis. — Ed.] 

When  necessary  the  Forceps  may  be  Used. — In  the  event  of  assist- 
ance being  absolutely  required,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  forceps 
should  not  be  used.  The  instrument  is  not  more  difficult  to  apply 
than  under  ordinary  circumstances,  nor,  as  a  rule,  is  much  more  trac- 
tion necessary.  Dr.  Macdonald,  indeed,  in  the  paper  already  alluded 
to,  maintains  that  in  persistent  occipito-posterior  positions  there  is 
almost  always  a  want  of  proportion  between  the  head  and  the  pelvis, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  forceps  will  be  generally  required,  and  he 

f>refers  them  to  any  artificial  attempts  at  rectification.  Some  pecul- 
iarities in  the  mode  of  delivery  are  necessary  to  bear  in  mind.  In 
most  works  it  is  taught,  that  the  operator  should  pay  special  atten- 
tion to  the  rotation  of  the  head,  and  should  endeavor  to  impart  this 

[!  Am.  Jour.  Olmtetrics,  May,  1875.] 
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The  important  question  for  as  to  decide  is,  how  can  we  best  assist 
in  the  management  of  cases  of  tkia  kind  when  di£ 

■ 

J4t«V  f-f  Treatment. — I>r.  West,  insisting  strongly  on  the 
of  complete  flexion  of  ibe  chin  od  the  sternum,  advices  that  this 
should  be  favored  by  upward  pressure  on  the  frontal  bone,  with  the 
rlaw  of  canning  the  chin  to  approach  the  sternum,  anil  the  occiput 
id,  and  thni  to  come  within  the  action  of  the  agencies  which 
favor  rotation.  Supposing  the  pains  to  be  strong,  and  the  fontanel!? 
I"  !»■  readily  within  reach,  we  may,  in  this  way,  very  possibly  favor 
the  ik  cent  of  the  occiput ;  and  without  injuring  the  mother,  or  in- 
creasing the  difficulties  of  the  case  in  the  event  of  the  manoeuvre 
The  beneficial  effects  of  this  simple  expedient  are  some- 
times very  remarkable.  In  two  cases  in  which  I  recently  adopted 
it,  labor,  previously  delayed  for  a  length  of  time  without  anv  appa- 
rent progress,  although  the  pains  were  strong  and  effective,  was  in 
oacll  IBHUinee  rapidly  finished  almost  immediately  after  the  upward 
pressure  Was  applied.  Tlie  rotation  of  the  face  back  wards  may  at 
tin:  name  time  DC  favored  by  pressure  on  the  pubic  side  of  the  iore- 
Iii-jhI  during  the  pains. 

TrnrJitm  on  ihe  Occijiut. — Others  have  advised  that  the  descent  of 
llio  occiput  should  be  promoted  by  downward  traction, applied  by  tlie 
vcMi.i  or  fillet.  The  latter  is  the  plan  specially  advocated  by  Hodge;1 
and  tin?  flllel  certainly  finds  one  of  its  most  useful  applications  in 
cases  of  lids  kind,  us.  beinjr  simpler  of  application,  and  probably 
more  ufleotivo,  than  tlva  vectis. 

Ot'er-ttvtivc  Ewl'">-»rx  «t  Acxt'stmicr  should  he  avoided. — Although 
tin  v  nf  these  methods  iimy  be  adopted,  a  word  of  caution  is  neoeasan 
agiiituM  prolonged  and  over-active  endeavors  ut  producing  flexion  ami 
rotation  when  lhal  seems  delayed.  All  who  have  watched  such  cast;.1) 
in  11  si  have  observed  thai  rotation  ofieu  occurs  spontaneously  at  a  very 
ndviiiieed  period  of  labor,  long  after  the  head  has  been  pressed  down 
for  n  considerable  time  to  the  very  outlet  of  the  pelvis,  and  when  it 

so *  to  Imvo  1»  en  making  IVuilless  endeavors  to  emerge;  so  that  a 

little  patience  will  often  be  sufficient  to  overcome  the  difficulty. 

|  I",  iiiA.fi  hi/ 1]»-  Ytvltx.—  In  order  toadapl  this  section  to  American 
priti'tici1,  1  addressed  letters  of  inquiry  upon  the  management  of 
occipilo  posterior  positions  to  several  obstetrical  professors  and 
tea.mer-.  ami  have  prepared  this  article  accordingly. 

1.  "In  i  '.h;  .'V.  nhlifpic  occipito- posterior  positions  of  the  bead, 
lint nrc  «  ill  almost,  without  exception,  cause  spontaneous  rotation  rf 
the  ixvipul  |o  the  symphysis  pubis:  but  to  favor  this  movement  the 
\':\<-  of  waters  should  lw  preserved." 

2.  "Spontaneous  rotation,  as  a  rule,  does  nol  begin  until  the'head 
moots  with  resistance  from  the  floor  of  the  pelvis;  hence  Boeflbrl 

should  be  made  until  nature  has  proved  herself 


iiiadiMuaie." 
.      ft        . 


-  prevented,  it  is  probably  due  to  the 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

PRESENTATIONS  OF  THE   SHOULDER,   ARM,   OB  TRUNK — COMPLEX 
PRESENTATIONS — PROLAPSE  OF  THE  FUNIS. 

In  the  presentations  already  considered  the  long  diameter  of  the 
foetus  corresponded  with  that  of  the  uterine  cavity,  and,  in  all  of 
them,  the  birth  of  the  child  by  the  maternal  efforts  was  the  general 
and  normal  termination  of  labor.  We  have  now  to  discuss  those 
important  cases  in  which  the  long  diameter  of  the  foetus  and  uterus 
do  not  correspond,  but  in  which  the  long  foetal  diameter  lies  ob- 
liquely across  the  uterine  cavity.  In  the  large  majority  of  these  it  is 
either  the  shoulder,  or  some  part  of  the  upper  extremity,  that  presents; 
for"  it  is  an  admitted  fact  that  although  other  parts  of  the  body,  such 
as  the  back,  or  abdomen,  may,  in  exceptional  cases,  lie  over  the  os 
at  an  early  period  of  labor,  yet,  as  labor  progresses,  such  presenta- 
tions are  almost  always  converted  into  those  of  the  upper  extremity. 

For  all  practical  purposes  we  may  confine  ourselves  to  a  considera- 
tion of  shoulder  presentations;  the  further  subdivision  of  these  into 
elhow  or  hand  presentations  being  no  more  necessary  than  the  division 
of  pelvic  presentations  into  breech,  knee,  and  footling  cases,  since 
the  mechanism  and  management  are  identical,  whatever  part  of  the 
upper  extremity  presents. 

Delivery  by  the  Natural  Powers  is  quite  Exceptional. — There  is  this 
great  distinction  between  the  presentations  we  are  now  considering 
and  those  already  treated  of,  that,  on  account  of  the  relations  of  the 
foetus  to  the  pelvis,  delivery  by  the  natural  powers  is  impossible, 
except  under  special  and  very  unusual  circumstances  that  can  never 
be  relied  upon.  Intervention  on  the  part  of  the  accoucheur  is,  there- 
fore, absolutely  essential,  and  the  safety  of  both  the  mother  and 
child  depends  upon  the  early  detection  of  the  abnormal  position  of 
the  foetus;  for  the  necessary  treatment,  which  is  comparatively  easy 
and  safe  before  labor  has  been  long  in  progress,  becomes  most  diffi- 
cult and  hazardous  if  there  have  been  much  delay. 

Position  of  the  Foetus. — Presentations  of  the  upper  extremity  or 
trunk  are  often  spoken  of  as  u transverse  presentations'1  or  "cross 
births  ;"  but  both  of  these  terms  are  misleading,  as  they  imply  that 
the  fiuutus  is  placed  transversely  in  the  uterine  cavity,  or  that  it  lies 
directly  across  the  pelvic  brim.  As  matter  of  fact,  this  is  never  the 
case,  for  the  child  lies  obliquely  in  the  uterus,  not  indeed  in  its 
long  axis,  but  in  one  intermediate  between  its  long  and  transverse 
diameters. 

Divided  into  Dorso-anterior  and  Dor  so- posterior  Positions. — Two 
great  divisions  of  shoulder  presentations  are  recognized  ;  the  one  in 
which  the  back  of  the  child  looks  to  the  abdomen  of  the  mother 
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shoulder  present ;  if  in  the  right,  the  right.  Of  the  two  classes  the 
dorso-anterior  positions  are  more  common,  in  the  proportion,  it  is 
said,  of  two  to  one. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  shoulder  presentation  are  not  well  known. 
Amongst  those  most  commonly  mentioned  are  prematurity  of  the 
fuetus,  and  excess  of  liquor  amnii ;  either  of  these,  by  increasing  the 
mobility  of  the  foetus  in  utero,  would  probably  have  considerable 
influence.  The  fact  that  it  occurs  much  more  frequently  amongst 
premature  births  has  long  been  recognized.  Undue  obliquity  of  the 
uterus  has  probably  some  influence,  since  the  early  pains  might 
cause  the  presenting  part  to  hitch  against  the  pelvic  brim,  and  the 
shoulder  to  descend.  An  unusually  low  attachment  of  the  placenta 
to  the  inferior  segment  of  the  uterine  cavity  has  been  mentioned  as 
a  predisposing  cause.  In  consequence  of  this  the  head  does  not  lie 
so  readily  in  the  lower  uterine  segment,  and  is  apt  to  slip  up  into 
one  of  the  iliac  fossa?.  This  is  supposed  to  explain  the  frequency  of 
arm  presentation  in  cases  of  partial  or  complete  placenta  pnevia. 
Dan  you  and  Wigand  believe  that  shoulder  presentations  are  favored 
by  irregularity  in  the  shape  of  the  uterine  cavity,  especially  a  rela- 
tive increase  in  its  transverse  diameter.  This  theory  has  been  gene- 
rally discredited  by  writers,  and  it  is  certainly  not  susceptible  of 
proof;  but  it  seems  far  from  unlikely  that  some  peculiarity  of  shape 
may  exist,  not  capable  of  recognition,  but  sufficient  to  influence  the 
position  of  the  fart  us.  IIow  otherwise  are  we  to  explain  those  remark- 
able cases,  many  of  which  arc  recorded,  in  which  similar  malpositions 
occurred  in  many  successive  labors?  Thus  Joulin  refers  to  a  patient 
who  had  an  arm  presentation  in  three  successive  pregnancies,  and  to 
another  who  had  shoulder  presentation  in  three  out  of  four  labors. 
Certainly,  such  constant  recurrences  of  the  same  abnormality  could 
only  be  explained  on  the  hypothesis  of  some  very  persistent  cause, 
such  as  that  referred  to.  Pi nard1  states  that  shoulder  presentations 
are  seven  times  more  common  in  multipara  than  in  primipane,  in 
consequence,  as  lie  believes,  of  the  laxity  of  the  abdominal  walls  in 
the  former,  which  allows  the  uterus  to  fall  forwards,  and  thus  preveuts 
the  head  entering  the  pelvic  brim  in  the  latter  weeks  of  pregnancy. 
It  is  probable  that  merely  accidental  causes  have  most  influence  in 
the  production  of  shoulder  presentation,  such  as  falls,  or  undue  pres- 
sure exerted  on  the  abdomen  by  badly  fitting  or  tight  stays.  Partially 
transverse  positions  during  pregnancy  are  certainly  much  more  com- 
mon than  is  generally  believed,  and  may  often  be  detected  by  abdominal 
I  palpation.  The  tendency  is  for  such  malpositions  to  be  righted  either 
>efore  labor  sets  in,  or  in  the  early  period  of  labor ;  but  it  is  quite  easy 
to  understand  how  any  persistent  pressure,  applied  in  the  manner  in- 
dicated, may  perpetuate  a  position  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
only  temporary. 

Pmyiwsis  and  Frequency. — According  to  Churchill's  statistics, 
shoulder  presentations  occur  about  once  in  2C>0  cases,  that  is  only 
slightly  less  frequently  than  those  of  the    face.     The   prognosis  to 

1  Annul.  d'hyg.  pub.  et  de  mod.,  Jan.  1879. 


both  the  mother  and  child  is  much  more  unfavorable;  for  be  esti- 
mates tliut  out  of  23-3  cases  1  iu  t>  of  ibe  mothers,  and  half  the  chil- 
dren were  lost.  The  prognosis  in  each  individual  case  will,  of  course, 
vary  much  with  the  period  of  delivery  at  which  the  malposition  is 
recognized.  If  detected  early,  interference  is  easy,  and  the  prognosis 
ought  to  be  good ;  whereas  there  are  few  obstetric  difficulties  more 
trying  than  a  case  of  shoulder  presentation,  in  which  the  necessary 
treatment  has  been  delayed  until  the  presenting  part  has  been  tightly 
jammed  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis. 

Diagnosis. — Bearing  this  fact  in  mind,  the  paramount  necessity  of 
an  accurate  diagnosis  will  be  apparent  :  and  it  is  specially  important 
that  we  should  be  able  not  only  to  detect  that  a  shoulder  or  arm  is 
presenting,  but  that  we  [should,  if  possible,  determine  which  it  is,  and 
Low  the  body  and  head  of  the  child  are  placed.  The  existence  of  a 
shoulder  presentation  is  not  generally  suspected,  until  the  first  vaginal 
examination  is  made  during  labor.  The  practitioner  will  then  be 
struck  with  the  absence  of  the  rounded  mass  of  the  foetal  head,  and, 
if  the  os  be  open  and  the  membranes  protruding,  by  their  elongated 
form,  which  is  common  to  this  and  toother  malpresentatious.  If 
the  presenting  part  be  too  high  to  reach,  as  is  often  the  case  at  an 
early  period  of  labor,  an  endeavor  should  at  once  be  made  to  ascer- 
tain the  fecial  position  by  abdominal  examination.  This  is  the  more 
important,  as  it  is  much  more  easy  to  recognize  presentations  of  the 
shoulder  in  this  way  than  those  of  the  breech  or  foot;  and,  at  BO 
early  a  period,  it  is  often  not  only  possible,  but  comparatively  easy, 
to  alter  the  position  of  the  fcetuB  by  abdominal  manipulation  alone, 
and  thus  avoid  the  necessity  of  the  more  serious  form  of  version. 
The  method  of  delecting  a  shoulder  presentation  by  examination  o! 
the  iiM.inien  lias  already  been  described  (p.  \1Q\  and  need  not  be 
repeated.  The  chief  points  to  look  for  are,  the  altered  shape  of  the 
uterus,  and  two  solid  masses,  the  bend  and  the  breech,  one  in  either 
iliac  fossa.  The  facility  with  which  these  parts  may  bo  recognized 
varies  much  in  different  patients.  In  thin  women,  with  lax  abdomi- 
nal parietes,  they  can  be  easily  felt  ;  while  in  very  stout  women,  it 
may  be  impossible.  Failing  this  method,  we  must  rely  on  vaginal 
examinations:  alt  hough,  before  the  membranes  arc  ruptured,  and 
when  l lie  presenting  part  is  high  in  the  pelvis,  it  is  not  always  casy 
to  gain  accurate  information  in  this  way.  The  difficulty  is  increased 
by  the  paramount  importance  of  retaining  the  membranes  intact  as 
long  as  possible.  It  should  be  remembered,  therefore,  that  when  a 
presentation  of  the  superior  extremity  is  suspected,  the  necessary 
examinations  should  only  be  made  in  the  intervals  between  the  pain's 
when  the  membranes  arc  lax,  and  never  when  they  are  rendered 
tense  by  the  uterine  contractions. 

As  either  the  shoulder,  the  elbow,  or  the  band,  may  present,  it 
will  be  best  to  describe  the  peculiarities  of  each  separately,  and  the 
means  of  distinguishing  to  which  side  of  the  body  the  presenting 
part  belongs. 

1.  The  moulder  is  recognized  as  a  round  smooth  prominence,  at 
■ne  point  of  wdiich  may  often  be  felt  the  sharp  edge  of  the  acromion. 
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If  the  finger  can  be  passed  sufficiently  high,  it  may  be  possible  to  feel 
the  clavicle,  and  the  spine  of  the  scapula.  A  still  more  complete 
examination  may  enable  us  to  detect  the  ribs  and  the  intercostal 
spaces,  which  would  be  quite  conclusive  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
presentation,  since  there  is  nothing  resembling  them  in  any  other 
part  of  the  body.  At  the  side  of  the  shoulder,  the  hollow  of  the 
axilla  may  generally  be  made  out. 

Mode  of  Diaynosiivj  the  Position  of  the  Child. — In  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  position  of  the  child  we  have  to  find  out  in  which  iliac  fossa 
the  head  lies.  This  may  be  done  in  two  ways  :  1st.  The  head  may 
be  felt  through  the  abdominal  parietes  by  palpation ;  and  2d,  since 
the  axilla  always  points  towards  the  feet,  if  it  point  to  the  left  side 
the  head  must  lie  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  if  to  the  right,  the  head 
must  be  placed  in  the  left  iliac  fossa.  Again,  the  spine  of  the  scapula 
must  correspond  to  the  back  of  the  child,  the  clavicle  to  its  abdomen; 
and,  by  feeling  one  or  other,  we  know  whether  we  have  to  do  with 
a  dorso-anterior  or  dorso- posterior  position.  If  we  cannot  satisfac- 
torily determine  the  position  by  these  means,  it  is  quite  legitimate 
practice  to  bring  .down  the  arm  carefully,  provided  the  membranes 
are  ruptured,  so  as  to  examine  the  hand,  which  will  be  easily  recog- 
nized as  right  or  left.  This  expedient  will  decide  the  point;  but  it 
is  one  which  it  is  better  to  avoid,  if  possible,  for  it  not  only  slightly 
increases  the  difficulty  of  turning,  although  perhaps  not  very  mate- 
rially, but  the  arm  might  possibly  be  injured  in  the  endeavor  to  bring 
it  down. 

Differential  Diagnosis  of  the  Shoulder. — The  only  part  of  the  body 
likely  to  be  taken  for  the  shoulder  is  the  breech;  but  in  that  its 
larger  size,  the  groove  in  which  the  genital  organs  lie,  the  second 
prominence  formed  by  the  other  buttock,  and  the  sacral  spinous 
processes  are  sufficient  to  prevent  a  mistake. 

2.  The  cllotv  is  rarely  felt  at  the  os,  and  may  be  readily  recognized 
by  the  sharp  prominence  of  the  olecranon,  situated  between  two  lesser 
prominences,  the  condyles.  As  the  elbow  always  points  towards  the 
feet,  the  position  of  the  fcetus  can  be  easily  ascertained. 

3.  The  hand  is  easy  to  recognize,  and  can  only  be  confounded  with 
the  foot.  It  can  be  distinguished  by  its  borders  being  of  the  same 
thickness,  by  the  lingers  being  wider  apart  and  more  readily  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  than  the  toes,  and  above  all  bv  the  mobility 
of  the  thumb,  which  can  be  carried  across  the  palm,  and  placed  in 
apposition  with  each  of  the  fingers. 

Mode  of  Detecting  which  Hand  is  Presenting. — It  is  not  difficult  to 
tell  which  hand  is  presenting.  If  the  hand  be  in  the  vagina,  or 
beyond  the  vulva,  and  within  easy  reach,  we  recognize  which  it  is  by 
laying  hold  of  it  as  if  we  were  about  to  shake  hands.  If  the  palm, 
lie  in  the  palm  of  the  practitioner's  hand,  with  the  two  thumbs  in 
apposition,  it  is  the  right  hand;  if  the  back  of  the  hand,  it  is  the  left. 
Another  simple  way  is,  for  the  practitioner  to  imagine  his  own  hand 
placed  in  precisely  the  same  position  as  that  of  the  foetus;  and  this 
will  readily  enable  him  to  verify  the  previous  diagnosis.  A  simple 
rule  tells  us  how  the  body  of  the  child  is  placed,  for,  provided  we 
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are  sure  the  hand  is  in  a  slate  of  supination,  the  back  of  the  hand 
points  to  the  back  of  the  child,  the  palm  to  its  abdomen,  the  thumb 
to  the  head,  and  the  little  finger  to  the  feet. 

Mechanism. — It  is  perhaps  hardly  proper  to  talk  of  a  mechanism 
of  shoulder  presentations,  since,  if  left  unassisted,  they  almost  inva- 
riably lead  to  the  gravest  consequences.  Still,  nature  is  not  ciitirelv 
at  fault  even  here,  and  it  is  well  to  study  the  means  she  adopts  to 
terminate  these  malpositions. 

Terminations. — There  arc  two  possible  terminations  of  shoulder 
presentation.  In  one,  known  as  "spontaneous  version,"  some  other 
part  of  the  fectus  is  substituted  fur  that  originally  presenting;  in 
the  other,  "spontaneous  evolution,"  the  ftctus  is  expelled  by  being 
squeezed  through  the  pelvis,  without  the  originally  presenting  pan 
being  withdrawn.  It  cannot  hi-  too  strongly  impressed  on  the  miml 
that  neither  of  these  can  he  relied  on  in  practice. 

Spontaneous  version  may  occasionally  occur  lieforc,  or  immediately 
after,  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  when  the  foetus  is  still  readily 
movable  within  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.  A  few  authenticated 
cases  are  recorded  in  which  the  same  fortunate  issue  took  place  after 
the  shoulder  had  been  engaged  in  the  pelvic  brim  for  a  considerable 
1  nne,  or  even  after  prolapse  of  the  arm  ;  but  its  probability  is  neces- 
Burily  much  lessened  under  such  circumstances.  Either  the  head  or 
the  breech  may  be  brought  down  to  the  os  in  place  of  the  original 
presentation. 

The  precise  mechanism  of  spontaneous  version,  or  the  favoring 
circumstances,  are  not  sufficiently  understood  to  justify  any  positive 
statement  with  regard  to  it. 

Csnoeaux  believed  that  it  is  produced  by  partial  or  irregular  con- 
traction of  the  Uterus,  one  side  contracting  energetically,  while  the 
other  remains  inert,  or  only  contracts  tu  h  slight  degree.  To  illus- 
trate how  this  may  effect  spontam  i  -  n  bob,  lei  ns  suppose  thai 
the  child  is  lying  with  the  head  in  the  left  iliac  fossa.  Then  if  the 
left  side  of  [tie  uterus  should  contracl  more  forcibly  than  the  right, 
it  would  clearly  lend  to  push  the  head  and  shoulder  to  the  right  side, 
until  the  head  came  to  present  instead  of  the  shoulder.  A  very  in- 
teresting ease  is  related  by  Geneuil,1  in  which  he  was  present  during" 
ppotita  neons  version,  in  the  course  of  which  the  breech  was  substi- 
1  uteri  for  the  left  shoulder  more  than  four  hours  after  the  rupture  of 
r-mhrancH.  In  this  ease  the  uterus  was  so  tightly  contracted 
that  version  was  impossible.  He  observed  the  side  of  the  ulerus 
opposite  tin:  heat]  contracting  energetically,  the  other  remaining  flac 
unl,  and  i  vuntually  the  ease  ended  without  assistance,  the  breech  pre- 
senting. The  natural  moulding  action  of  the  ulerus,  and  the  greater 
tendency  of  the  long  axis  of  the  child  to  lie  in  that  of  the  uterus,  no 
dmibl  an  '  i  ■  tnu  sformatinn,  and  much  must  depend  on  the  mo- 
bility  "'•  ■'  ■■  I  ■  '  ;-  in  anv  individual  ease. 

That  such  ehnnges  often  take  place  in  the  latter  weeks  of  preg 
iiauey.  and  before  labor  has  actually  commenced,  is  quite  certain  and 

1  Ann.  <U  Ovnlcotogie,  v.  v.  ISTfl. 
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thev  are  probably  much  more  frequent  than  is  generally  supposed. 
When  spontaneous  version  does  occur,  it  is,  of  course,  a  most  favor- 
able event :  and  the  termination  and  prognosis  of  the  labor  are  then 
the  same  as  if  the  head  or  breech  had  originally  presented. 

Sl>ontaneow  Evolution. — The  mechanism  of  spontaneous  evolution, 
since  it  was  first  clearly  worked  out  by  Douglas,  has  been  so  often 
and  carefully  described,  that  we  know  precisely  how  it  occurs.  Al- 
though every  now  and  then  a  case  is  recorded  in  which  a  living 
child  has  been  bom  by  this  means,  such  an  event  is  of  extreme 
rarity  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  the  general  opinion, 
that  spontaneous  evolution  can  only  happen  when  the  pelvis  is  un- 
usually roomy  n-nd  the  child  small;  ami  that  it  almost  necessarily 
involves  the  death  of  the  foetus,  on  account  of  the  immense  pressure 
to  which  it  is  subjected. 

Two  varieties  are  described,  in  one  of  which  the  head  is  first  born, 
in  the  other  the  breech ;  in  both  the  originally  presenting  arm  re- 
mained prolapsed.  The  former  is  of  extreme  rarity,  and  is  believed 
only  to  have  happened  with  very  premature  children,  whose  bodies 
were  smnll  and  flexible,  and  when  traction  had  been  made  on  the 
presenting  arm.  Under  such  circumstances  it  can  hardly  be  called  a 
natural  process,  and  we  may  confine  our  attention  to  the  latter  and 
more  common  variety. 

What  takes  place  is  as  follows :  The  presenting  arm  and  shoulder 
arc  tightly  jammed  down,  as  far  as  is  possible,  by  the  uterine  con- 
tractions, and  the  head  becomes  strongly  flexed  on  the  shoulder.    As 

Flo.  114. 


much  of  the  body  of  the  fujtns  as  the  pelvis  will  contain  becomes 
ciijrugcil,  and  then  a  movement  of  rotation  occurs,  which  brings  the 
body  of  the  child  nearly  into  tho  antero-pusterior  diameter  of  the 
pelvis  (Fiji.  114).  The  shoulder  projects  under  the  arch  of  the 
pubis,  the  head  lying  above  the  symphysis,  and  the  breeeli  near  the 
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internal  manipulation  should  bo  attempted;  and  the  introduction  of 
the  entire  hand  should  be  reserved  for  those  more  troublesome  cases 
in  which  the  waters  have  long  drained  away,  and  in  which  both 
these  methods  are  inapplicable. 

Should  all  these  means  fail,  we  must  resort  to  the  mutilation  of 
the  child  by  embryulcia  or  decapitation,  probably  the  most  difficult 
and  dangerous  of  all  obstetric  operations.1 

Complex  Presentations. — There  are  various  so-called  convex  pre- 
sentations in  which  more  than  one  part  of  the  fetal  body  presents. 
Thus  we  may  have  a  hand  or  a  foot  presenting  with  the  head,  or  a 
foot  and  hand  presenting  simultaneously.  The  former  do  not  neces- 
sarily  give  rise  to  any  serious  difficulty,  for  there  is  generally  suffi- 
cient room  for  the  head  to  pass.  Indeed  it  is  unlikely  that  either 
the  hand  or  foot  should  enter  the  pelvic  brim  with  the  head,  unless 
the  head  was  unusually  small,  or  the  pelvis  more  than  ordinarily 
capacious.  As  regards  treatment,  it  is,  no  doubt,  advisable  to  make 
an  attempt  to  replace  the  hand  or  foot  by  pushing  it  gently  above 
the  head  in  the  intervals  between  the  pains,  and  maintaining  it  there 
until  the  head  be  fully  engaged  in  the  pelvic  cavity.  The  engage- 
ment of  the  head  can  be  hastened  by  abdominal  pressure,  which  will 
prove  of  great  value.  Failing  this,  all  we  can  do  is  to  place  the 
presenting  member  at  the  part  of  the  pelvis  where  it  will  least  im- 
pede the  labor,  and  be  the  least  subjected  to  pressure ;  and  that  will 
generally  be  opposite  the  temple  of  the  child.  As  it  must  obstruct 
the  passage  of  the  head  to  a  certain  extent,  the  application  of  the 
forceps  may  be  necessary.  When  the  feet  and  hands  present  at  the 
same  time,  in  addition  to  the  confusing  nature  of  the  presentation 
from  so  many  parts  being  felt  together,  there  is  the  risk  of  the  hands 
coming  down,  and  converting  the  case  into  one  of  arm  presentation. 
It  is  the  obvious  duty  of  the  accoucheur  to  prevent  this  by  insuring 
the  descent  of  the  feet,  and  traction  should  be  made  on  them,  either 
with  the  fingers  or  with  a  lac,  until  their  descent,  and  the  ascent  of 
the  hands,  are  assured. 

Dorsal  Displacement  of  the  Ann. — In  connection  with  this  subject 
may  be  mentioned  the  curious  dorsal  displacement  of  the  arm  first 
described  by  Sir  James  Simpson,2  in  which  the  forearm  of  the  child 
becomes  thrown  across  and  behind  the  neck.  The  result  is  the  for- 
mation of  a  ridge  or  bar,  which  prevents  the  descent  of  the  head  into 
the  pelvis  by  hitching  against  the  brim  (Fig.  116).  The  difficulty 
of  diagnosis  is  very  great,  for  the  cause  of  obstruction  is  too  high  up 
to  be  felt.  But  if  we  meet  with  a  case  in  which  the  pelvis  is  roomy 
and  the  pains  strong,  and  yet  the  bead  does  not  descend  after  an 
adequate  time,  a  full  exploration  of  the  cause  is  essential.  For  this 
purpose  we  would  naturally  put  the  patient  under  chloroform,  and 

1  [In  nine  instances  in  the  United  States,  the  Cesarean  section  has  been  performed 
under  these  circumstances  with  a  successful  result  to  the  mother  in  six.  One  who 
died  was  three  days  under  a  midwife  ;  another  twenty-six  hours,  the  woman  having 
ruptured  the  membranes  early  and  given  ergot ;  and  the  third  was  exhausted  by  long 
labor.     All  three  died  of  exhaustion. — Ed.] 

*  Selected  Obst.  Works,  vol.  i. 
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pass  the  hand  sufficiently  high.  We  might  then  feel  the  arm  in  vs 
abnormal  position.  That  was  what  took  place  in  a  case  under  mv 
own  care,  in  which  I  failed  to  get  the  head  through  the  brim  with  the 
forceps,  and  eventually  delivered  by  turning.     The  same  course  was 


adopted  by  my  Friend  Mr.  .Timlin  Murray  in  n  similar  ease.1  Simp- 
mm  advises  that  the  arm  should  be  brought  down  so  as  to  convert 
the  ease  into  an  ordinary  hand  and  head  presentation.  This,  if  the 
arm  I"*  above  the  brim,  must  always  be  difficult,  and  I  believed  the 
simpler  and  inure  effective  plan  is  podalie  version.  A  similar  d* 
placement  may  cause  sonic  difficulty  iii  breech  presentations,  and 
iil'ler  hi niiug  (Fig.  1 1 7 1.  Delay  here  is  easier  of  diagnosis,  siuee  the 
olmtaelo  to  [he  expulsion  will  at  once  lead  to  careful  examination. 
Bv  currying  the  body  of  the  child  well  backwards,  so  as  to  enable  tbc 
finger  to  pass  behind  the  symphysis  pubis  and  over  the  shoulder,  it 
will  generally  be  easy  to  liberate  the  arm. 

l'rul'i)m>  nf  the  Vmhitieat.  Cord.—I\  occasionally  happens  that  the 
umbilical  cord  falls  down  past  the  presenting  part  (Fig.  118),  and  is 
apt  to  be  pressed  between  it  and  the  walls  of  the  pelvis.  The  const- 
qiiciicu  is,  that  the  foetal  circulation  is  seriously  interfered  with,  and 
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the  death  of  the  child  from  asphyxia  is  a  common  result.  Hence 
prolapse  of  the  funis  is  a  very  serious  complication  of  labor  in  so  far 
as  the  child  is  concerned. 


PioUpi 


Fretjwncy. — Fortunately  it  is  not  a  very  frequent  occurrence. 
Churchill  calculates  that  out  of  over  105,000  deliveries  it  was  met 
with  once  in  240  cases,  and  Seanzoni  once  in  254.  Its  frequency 
varies  much  under  different  circumstances,  and  in  different  places. 
We  find  from  Churchill's  figures  a  remarkable  difference  in  the  pro- 
portional numlicr  of  cases  observed  in  France,  England,  and  Germany, 
viz.,  1  in  44t>£.  1  in  20TJ,  and  1  in  150,  respectively.  Great  as  is 
the  proportion  referred  to  Germany  in  those  figures,  it  has  been 
found  to  be  exceeded  in  special  districts.  Tlius  Engelman  records  1 
case  out  of  94  labors  in  the  Lying-in  Hospital  at  Berlin,  and  Miehaclis 
1  in  90  in  that  of  Kiel.  These  remarkable  differences  arc  at  first 
sight  not  easy  to  account  for.  Dr.  Simpson  suggests,  with  consider- 
able show  of  probability,  that  the  difference  in  frequency  in  England, 
France,  and  Germany,  may  depend  on  the  varying  positions  in  which 
lying-in  women  are  placed  during  labor  in  each  country.  In  France, 
where,  although  the  patient  is  laid  on  her  back,  the  pelvis  is  kept 
elevated,  the  complication  occurs  least  frequently;  in  England,  where 
she  lies  on  her  side,  more  often;  and  in  Germany,  where  she  is 
placed  on  her  back  with  her  shoulders  raised,  most  often.  The 
special  frequency  of  prolupsed  funis  in  certain  districts,  as  in  Kiel,  is 
supposed  by  Engelman1  to  depend  on  the  prevalence  of  rickets,  and 
consequently  of  deformed  pelvis,  which  wc  shall  presently  see  is 

1  Aroer.  Journ.  of  Obst.,  vol.  vi. 
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probably  one  of  the   most   frequent  ami  important   causes  of  the 

accident. 

Prognosis, — With  regard  to  the  danger  attending  prolapsed  funis. 
as  far  as  the  mother  is  conecnied,  it  may  be  said  to  he  altogether 
unimportant ;  but  the  universal  experience  of  obstetricians  points  to 
the  great  risk  to  which  the  child  is  subjected.  Seanzoni  calculates 
that  46  per  cent,  only  of  the  children  were  saved  ;  Chiirehill  estimated 
the  number  at  47  per  cent.;  thus,  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, thin  complication  leads  to  the  death  of  more  than  half  the 
children.  Engelman  found  that  out  of  202  vertex  presentations  only 
■".ii  per  cent,  or  the  children  survived.  The  mortality  was  not  nearly 
so  great  in  other  presentations;  b'8  per  cent,  of  the  cases  in  which 
the  child  presented  with  the  feet  were  saved,  and  60  percent,  in 
original  shoulder  presentations.  The  reason  of  this  remarkable  dif- 
ference is,  doubtless,  that  in  vertex  presentations  the  head  tils  the 
pelvis  much  more  completely,  and  subjects  the  cord  to  much  greater 
pressure;  while  in  other  presentations  the  pelvis  is  less  completely 
filled,  and  the  interference  with  the  circulation  in  the  cord  is  not  so 
great.  Besides,  in  the  hitter  case,  the  complication  is  detected  early, 
and  the  necessary  treatment  si  inner  adopted. 

The  festal  mortality  is  considerabJj  greater  iu  first  labors;  a  result 
in  be  expected  an  account  of  the  greater  resistance  of  the  soft  parts, 
and  the  consequent  prolongation  of  the  labor. 

Onuses. — The  causes  of  prolapse  of  the  funis  are  any  circumstances 
which  prevent  the  presenting  part  accurately  lilting  the  pelvic  brim. 
Hence  it  is  much  more  fVerjacnt  in  luce,  breech,  or  shoulder,  than  iu 
vertex  presentations,  and  is  relatively  more  common  in  footling  and 
shoulder  presentations  than  iu  any  other.  Amongst  occasional  acci- 
dental predisposing  causes  may  be  mentioned  early  rupture  of  the 
membranes,  especially  if  the  amount  of  liquor  arnnii  be  excessive,  as 
the  sudden  escape  of  the  fluid  washes  down  the  cord  ;  undue  length 
of  the  cord  itself;  or  an  unusually  low  placental  attachment  Engel- 
iiiFin  attaches  great  importance  to  slight  contraction  of  the  pelvis, 
and  slates  that  in  the  Berlin  Lying-in  Hospital,  where  accurate 
measurements  of  the  pelvis  were  taken  in  all  cases,  it  was  almost 
invariably  found  to  exist.  The  explanation  is  evident,  since  one  of 
the  first  results  of  pelvic  contraction  is  to  prevent  the  ready  engage- 
ment of  the  presenting  part   in  the  pelvic  brim. 

/ji,n/ti'i.\in. — The  diagim-i-  ■■f  i.->r<l  presentation  is  generally  devoid 
of  difficulty;  but  if  the  membranes  are  still  unruptured,  it  may  not 
always  be  unite  easy  to  determine  the  precise  nature  of  the  soft 
Struct  'up  -i  foil  through  them,  as  they  recede  from  the  touch.  If  the 
pulsations  »f  the  cord  can  be  fell  through  the  membranes,  all  diffi- 
culty in  removed.  Alter  tin-  membranes  are  ruptured,  there  is 
nothing  (hut  it  can  well  l>e  mistaken  for. 

TmporUina  of  DrUrtninintj  the  Pulsations  of  the  Cord. — The  im- 
porlant   point    to  determine  in  such  a  case  is  whether  the  cord  be 

EiiUtting  or  not  ;  for  if  pulsations  have  entirely  ceased,  the  inference 
I  thai  the  child  En  dead,  and  the  case  may  then  bo  left  to  nature 
without  further   Interference.     It   is  of  importance,  however,  to  be 
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careful;  for,  if  the  examination  be  made  during  a  pain,  the  circula- 
tion might  be  only  temporarily  arrested.  The  examination,  there- 
fore, should  be  made  during  an  interval,  and  a  loop  of  the  cord 
pulled  down,  if  necessary,  to  make  ourselves  absolutely  certain  on 
this  point. 

Amount  of  Cord  Prolapsed. — The  amount  of  the  prolapse  varies 
much.  Sometimes  only  a  knuckle  of  the  cord,  so  small  as  to  escape 
observation,  is  engaged  between  the  pelvis  and  presenting  part. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  child  may  be  sacrificed  without  any 
suspicion  of  danger  having  arisen.  More  often  the  amount  pro- 
lapsed is  considerable ;  sometimes  so  as  to  lie  in  the  vagina  in  a  long 
loop,  or  even  to  protrude  altogether  beyond  the  vulva. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  the  great  indication  is  to  prevent  the 
cord  from  being  unduly  pressed  on,  and  all  our  endeavors  must  have 
this  object  in  view.  If  the  presentation  be  detected  before  the  full 
dilatation  of  the  cervix,  and  when  the  membranes  are  unruptured, 
we  must  try  to  keep  the  cord  out  of  the  way ;  to  preserve  the  mem- 
branes intact  as  long  as  possible,  since  the  cord  is  tolerably  protected 
as  long  as  it  is  surrounded  by  the  liquor  umnii ;  and  to  secure  the 
complete  dilatation  of  the  os,  so  that  the  presenting  part  mny  engage 
rapidly  and  completely. 

Postural  Treatment. — Much  may  be  done  at  this  time  by  the  pos- 
tural treatment,  which  we  chiefly  owe  to  the  ingenuity  of  Dr.  T.  Gail- 
lard  Thomas,  of  New  York,  whose  writings  familiarized  the  profession 
with  it,  although  it  appears  that  a  somewhat  similar  plan  had  been 


occasionally  adopted  previously.  Dr.  Thomas's  method  is  based  on 
the  principle  of  causing  the  cord  to  slip  back  into  the  uterine  cavity 
by  itw  own  weight.  For  this  purpose  the  patient  is  placed  on  her 
hands  and  knees,  with  the  hips  elevated,  and  the  shoulders  resting 
on  a  lower  level  (Fig.  119).  The  cervix  is  then  no  longer  the  most 
dependent  portion  of  the  uterus,  and  the  anterior  wall  of  the  uterus 
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forms  an  inclined  pfaaa*  don  winch  the  cord  slips.  The  success  of 
this  nuuwarre  b  auraetiwis  *ery  great,  bat  by  no  means  always  bo. 
It  is  most  likely  to  ahouW  wheat  the  •embraoes  are  uuiupiared. 
Ii.  v> '  ■.  ■.  Adopted,  the  carf  ifcp  away,  awd  the  «  be  sufficient! y  dilated, 
llu'  membranes  may  be  npcared.  and  engagement  of  the  bead  pro- 
duced by  property  apotied  auriae  pressure.  Sometimes  the  position 
is  so  irksome  that  it  »  irapoe»Ke  to  rwcet  to  it.  Postural  treatment 
is  not  erea  then  altogether  impossible,  far  by  placing  tie  pasta 
the  side  opposite  to  that  at  the  prolapse,  so  as  to  relieve  the  cord  as 
tniu'l  jis  jvssibie  from  pressure,  aad  at  the  same  time  elevating  tin 
!nps  l<\  a  pillow,  it  may  s&p  back.  Even  after  the  membranes  are 
ruptured,  postural  treatment  in  one  form  or  another  may  succeed; 
n  in  I,  as  tl  is  simple  and  harmless,  it  shooM  certainly  be  always  tried. 
Aiicmpts  a:  reposition,  bv  ooe  or  other  of  the  methods  described 
below,  may  also  occasionally  be  aeilirated  by  trying  them  when  the 
[Mltiotu  a  |  .    * -ee-^hoalder  position. 

Artiflria    :"  -  Vailing  by  p>t?tural  treatment,  or  in  combi- 

nation with  it,  it  b  .-,  lite  legitimate  to  make  an  attempt  to  place  the 
OOrd  beyond  the  reach  of  dangerous  pressure  by  other  methods. 
I  nfortniutlol  ir  repoe  -  leap]  otnting,  difficult  to  affect, 

mid  \er\    •'■■■  ■    :-.   wheu  apparently  successful,  shortly  fol 

lowed    bi   a  free  :   of  :he  cord.     Provide!   the  os  be  fully 

Minted  and  ■'■  ■  pp  sei  ting  head  <  Bgaged  in  the  pelvis  (for  reposition 
intiy  be  switl  u>  be  hi-petes?  when  any  other  part  presents!  perhaps 
lllo   beit   way  is  to  t  by  toe  hand  alone.      Probably  tlie 

simple^  and  :::■■>-  d  is  that  recommended  by  McClin- 

louk  mill  (lardy,  vrho  adt  ~e  that  the  patient  shoald  lie  on  the  oppo- 
siie  siJe  i  ■  -  ,     shoakf  then  be  drawn  towards 

tltn  pubis  its  Wins  ?'   l«t  of  the  pelvis.     Two  or  three 

llnj'eis  imiy  ll  •  sh  tl     cord  past  the  head,  and  as  high 

us  iliev  e;i;i  rv»  kepi   in  the  pelvis  until  ■  pan 

entiles  on,  ,i  ■    •  drawn,  in  the  hope  that  the  cord 

nifty  iioi  .•   .        ■  ■      ■■-  r   the   pain   external  pressure  may 

\erv  proper  favor  descent  of  the  bead.     This  manoeu- 

vre iiihv  lv  repealed  dttrinc  several  successive  pains,  and  mayeveut- 
inillv  succeed.     Tin-  '    ■  v  the  cord  over  the  ftetal  limbs, 

mi-   |o    plrtce    it    ill    I  the  neck,    recommended  in  maoy 

work*,      >  >lv  -  •  ■   lei   >;  of  ihe  hand  that  it  is  obvi- 

,m>K  impraetieabl.       ' 

/   .  Various   complex    instruments 

have  Iven  -  Fig.  12(ft  but  even  tf  we  pos- 

sess.il  them  thev  are  ll  '  It  'ly  tn  be  al  hand  when  the  emergency 
arises,  A.  si  in  |  -  cm  may  be  improvised  out  of  an  ordinary 
unite  elastic  catheter,  by  passing  the  two  etuis  of  a  piece  of  string 
through  it,  so  as  to  leave  a  Itvp  emerging  from  the  eye  of  the  caihe- 
ter.  This  is  passed  through  the  loop  of  prolapsed  cord,  and  then 
fixed  in  tl  oter  by  means  of  the  stilette.     The  cord 

is  then  pnsl  •  eaviiy  by  the  catheter,  nod  liler- 

ated  by  withdrawing  the  stilette.     Another  simple  instrument  may 
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be  made  by  cuttting  a  hole  in  a  piece  of  whale- 
bone. A  piece  of  lane  is  then  passed  through  the 
loop  of  the  cord,  and  the  ends  threaded  through 
the  eye  cut  in  the  whalebone.  By  tightening  the 
tape  the  whalebone  is  held  in  close  apposition  to 
the  cord,  and  the  whole  is  passed  as  high  as  possi- 
ble into  the  uterine  cavity.  The  tape  can  easily 
be  liberated  by  pulling  one  end.  If  preferred,  the 
cord  can  be  tied  to  the  whalebone,  which  is  left  in 
utero  until  the  child  is  born.  Nothing  need  be 
said  as  to  the  various  other  methods  adopted  for 
keeping  up  the  cord,  sucli  as  the  insertion  of 
pieces  of  sponge,  or  tying  the  cord  in  a  bug  of  soft 
leather,  Bince  they  are  generally  admitted  to  be 
quite  useless. 

Treatment  when  Reposition  Fails. — It  only  too 
often  happens  that  all  endeavors  at  reposition  fail. 
The  subsequent  treatment  must  then  be  guided 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  If  the  pelvis 
be  roomy,  and  the  pains  strong,  especially  in  a 
multipara,  we  may  often  deem  it  advisable  to  leave 
the  case  to  nature,  in  the  hope  that  the  head  may 
be  pushed  through  before  pressure  on  the  coTd 
has  had  time  to  prove  fatal  to  the  child.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  patient  should  be  urged 
to  bear  down,  and  the  descent  of  the  head  pro- 
moted by  uterine  pressure,  so  as  to  get  the  second 
stage  completed  as  soon  as  possible.  If  the  head 
be  within  easy  reach,  the  application  of  the  forceps  is  quite  justi- 
fiable, since  delay  must  necessarily  involve  the  death  of  the  child. 
Ifuring  this  time  the  cord  should  be  placed,  if  possible,  opposite  one 
or  other  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis,  according  to  the  position  of  the 
head,  as  the  part  of  the  pelvis  where  there  is  most  room,  and  where 
the  pressure  would  consequently  be  least  prejudicial.  If  we  have  to 
do  with  a  case  in  which  the  head  has  not  descended  into  the  pelvis, 
and  postural  treatment  and  reposition  have  both  failed,  provided  the 
os  be  fully  dilated,  and  other  circumstances  be  favorable,  turning 
would  undoubtedly  offer  the  best  chance  to  the  child.  This  treat- 
ment is  strongly  advocated  by  Engclman,  who  found  that  70  per 
cent,  of  the  children  delivered  in  this  way  were  saved.  There  can 
be  no  question  that,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  the  child  are  concerned, 
it  is,  under  the  circumstances  indicated,  by  far  the  best  expedient. 
Turning,  however,  is  by  no  means  always  devoid  of  a  certain  risk 
to  the  mother,  and  the  performance  of  the  operation,  in  any  particu- 
lar case,  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  practitioner.  A  fully 
dilated  os,  with  membranes  unruptured,  so  that  version  could  be 
performed  by  the  combined  method  without  the  introduction  of  the 
hand  into  the  uterus,  would  be  unquestionably  the  most  favornble 
state.  If  it  be  not  deemed  proper  to  resort  to  it,  all  that  can  be  done 
is  to  endeavor  to  save  the  cord  from  pressure  as  much  as  possible, 
by  one  or  other  of  the  methods  already  mentioned. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

PROLONGED  AND  PRECIPITATE  LABORS. 

Among  the  difficulties  connected  with  parturition  there  are  none 
of  more  frequent  occurrence,  and  none  requiring  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  physiology  and  pathology  of  labor,  than  those 
arising  from  deficient  or  irregular  action  of  the  expulsive  powers. 
The  importance  of  studying  this  class  of  labors  will  be  seen  when  we 
consider  the  numerous  and  very  diverse  causes  which  produce  them. 
Evil  Effects  of  Prolonged  Labor. — That  the  mere  prolongation  of 
labor  is  in  itself  a  serious  tiling,  is  liecoming  daily  more  and  more  an 
acknowledged  axiom  of  midwifery  practice;  and  that  this  is  so  is 
evident  when  we  contrast  ihe  statistical  returns  of  such  institutions 
as  the  Rotunda  Lying-in  Hospital  of  laic  years,  with  those  which 
were  published  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  It  may  be  fairly 
assumed  that  the  practice  of  the  distinguished  heads  of  that  well- 
known  school  represents  the  most  advanced  and  scientific  opinion  of 
the  day  When  we  find  that,  less  than  thirty  years  ago.  the  forceps 
were  not  used  more  than  mice  in  310  labors,  while  according  to  the 
report  for  1873  the  late  Master  applied  them  once  in  8  labors,  it  is 
apparent  how  great  is  the  change  which  has  taken  place. 

Causes  of  Pralonurd  Labor. — Labor  may  be  prolonged  from  au 
immense  number  of  causes,  the  principal  of  which  will  require  sepa- 
rate study.  Sonic  depend  simply  on  defective  or  irregular  action  of 
the  uterus;  others  net  by  opposing  the  expulsion  of  the  child,  as,  for 
example,  undue  rigidity  of  the  parturient  passages,  tumors,  bony 
deformity,  and  the  like.  Whatever  the  source  of  delay,  a  train  of 
formidable  symptoms  are  developed,  which  are  fraught  with  peril 
both  to  i  lie  mother  and  the  child.  As  regards  the  mother,  they  vary 
much  in  degree,  and  in  the  rapidity  with  which  they  become  estab- 
lished. In  main  cases,  in  which  the  action  of  the  uterus  is  slight,  it 
mac  be  long  before  serious  results  follow;  while  in  others,  in  which 
a  strongly-acting  organ  is  exhausting  itself  in  futile  endeavors  to 
overcome  an  obstacle,  the  worst  signs  of  protraction  may  come  on 
with  comparative  rapidity. 

7V  [nfluenee  t>f  the  Sta;/e  r>f  Lnhor  in  Protraction.— The  stage  of 
labor  in  which  delay  occurs  has  a  marked  effect  in  the  production  of 
untoward  symptoms.  It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  prolongation 
is  of  comparatively  small  consequence  to  either  the  mother  or  child 
in  the  lirst  sing.',  when  the  membranes  are  still  intact,  and  when  the 
soft  parts  of  the  mother,  as  well  as  the  body  of  the  child,  are  pro- 
tected by  the  liquor  amnii  from  injurious  pressure;  whereas  if  the 
membranes  have  ruptured,  prolongation  becomes  of  the  utmost  im- 
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portance  to  both  as  soon  as  the  head  has  entered  the  pelvis,  when 
the  uterus  is  strongly  excited  by  reflex  stimulation,  when  the  mater- 
nal soft  parts  are  exposed  to  continuous  pressure,  and  when  the 
tightly-contracted  uterus  presses  firmly  on  the  foetus  and  obstructs 
the  placental  circulation.  It  is  in  reference  to  the  latter  class  of  cases 
that  the  change  of  practice,  already  alluded  to,  has  taken  place,  with 
the  most  beneficial  results  both  to  the  mother  and  child. 

It  must  not  be  assumed,  however,  that  prolongation  of  labor  is 
never  of  any  consequence  until  the  second  stage  has  commenced. 
The  fallacy  of  such  an  opinion  was  long  ago  shown  by  Simpson,  who 
proved,  in  the  most  conclusive  way,  that  both  the  maternal  and  foetal 
mortality  were  greatly  increased  in  proportion  to  the  entire  length 
of  the  labor;  and  all  practical  accoucheurs  arc  familiar  with  cases  in 
which  symptoms  of  gravity  have  arisen  before  the  first  stage  is 
concluded.  Still,  relatively  speaking,  the  opinion  indicated  is  un- 
doubtedly correct. 

In  the  present  chapter  we  have  to  do  only  with  those  causes  of 
delay  connected  with  the  expulsive  powers.  Inasmuch,  however,  as 
the  injurious  effects  of  protraction  are  similar  in  kind,  whatever  be 
the  cause,  it  will  save  needless  repetition  if  we  consider,  once  for  all, 
the  train  of  symptoms  that  arise  whenever  labor  is  unduly  prolonged. 

Delay  in  the  First  Staye. — As  long  as  the  delay  is  in  the  first  stage 
only,  with  rare  exceptions,  no  symptoms  of  real  gravity  arise  for  a 
length  of  time  ;  it  may  be  even  for  days.  There  is  often,  however, 
a  partial  cessation  of  the  pains,  which  in  consequence  of  temporary 
exhaustion  of  nervous  force,  may  even  entirely  disappear  for  many 
consecutive  hours.  Under  such  circumstances,  after  a  period  of  rest, 
either  natural  or  produced  by  suitable  sedatives,  they  recur  with 
renewed  vigor. 

Symptoms  of  Protraction  in  the  Second  Staje. — A  similar  temporary 
cessation  of  the  pains  may  often  be  observed  after  the  head  has 
passed  through  the  os  uteri,  to  be  also  followed  by  renewed  vigorous 
action  after  rest.  But  now  any  such  irregularity  must  be  much  more 
anxiously  watched.  In  the  majority  of  cases  any  marked  alteration 
in  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  pains  at  this  period  indicates  a 
much  more  serious  form  of  delay,  which  in  no  long  time  is  accom- 
panied by  grave  general  symptoms.  The  pulse  begins  to  rise,  the 
skin  to  become  hot  and  dry,  the  patient  to  be  restless  and  irritable. 
The  longer  the  delav,  and  the  more  violent  the  efforts  of  the  uterus 
to  overcome  the  obstacle,  the  more  serious  does  the  state  of  the 
patient  become.  The  tongue  is  loaded  with  fur,  and  in  the  wrorst 
cases,  dry  and  black  ;  nausea  and  vomiting  often  become  marked ; 
the  vagina  feels  hot  and  dry,  the  ordinary  abundant  mucous  secre- 
tion being  absent;  in  severe  cases  it  may  be  much  swollen,  and  if 
the  presenting  part  be  firmly  impacted,  a  slough  may  even  form. 
Should  the  patient  still  remain  undelivered,  all  these  symptoms  be- 
come greatly  intensified ;  the  vomiting  is  incessant,  the  pulse  is  rapid 
and  almost  imperceptible,  low  muttering  delirium  supervenes,  and 
the  patient  eventually  dies  with  all  the  worst  indications  of  profound 
irritation  and  exhaustion. 
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So  formidable  a  train  of  symptoms,  or  even  the  slighter  degrees  of 
them,  should  never  occur  in  the  practice  of  the  skilled  obstetrician  ; 
and  it  is  precisely  because  a  more  scientific  knowledge  of  the  process 
of  parturition  lias  taught  the  lesson  that,  under  such  circumstances, 
prevention  is  better  than  cure,  that  earlier  interference  has  Income  bo 
much  more  the  rule. 

Those  who  taught  that  nothing  should  be  done  until  nature  had 
had  every  possible  chance  of  effecting  delivery,  and  who,  therefore, 
allowed  their  patients  to  drag  on  in  many  weary  hours  of  labor,  at 
the  expense  of  great  exhaustion  to  themselves,  and  imminent  risk  to 
their  offspring,  made  much  capital  out  of  the  time-honored  maxim 
that  "meddlesome  midwifery  is  bad."  When  this  proverb  18  applied 
to  restrain  the  rash  interference  of  the  ignorant,  it  is  of  undeniable 
value;  but,  when  it  is  quoted  to  prevent  the  scientific  action  of  the 
experienced,  who  know  precisely  when  and  why  to  interfere,  and 
who  have  aecquircd  the  indispensable  mechanical  skill,  it  is  sadly 
misapplied. 

State  of  the  Uterus  in  Protracted  Labor. — The  nature  of  the  pains 
and  the  state  of  the  uterus,  in  eases  of  protracted  labor,  are  peculiarly 
worthy  of  study,  and  have  been  very  clearly  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Braxton  nicks.1  He  shows  that-,  wher.  the  pains  have  apparently 
fallen  off  and  become  few  and  feeble,  or  have  entirely  ceased,  the 
uterus  is  in  a  state  of  continuous  or  tonic  contraction,  and  that  the 
irritation  resulting  from  this  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  more  marked 
symptoms  of  powerless  labor.  If,  in  a  ease  of  the  kind,  the  uterus  be 
examined  by  palpation,  it  will  be  found  firmly  contracted  between 
the  pains.  The  correctness  of  this  observation  is  beyond  question, 
and  it  will,  no  doubt,  often  be  an  important  guide  in  treatment. 
Under  such  circumstances  instrumental  interference  is  imperatively 
demanded. 

Conditions  ami  Canst-s  afftvb'ivj  the  Ej-p:ilsi>?  Pturrrx. — In  consider- 
ing the  causes  of  protracted  labor,  it  will  be  well  first  to-  discuss  those 
which  affect  the  expulsive  powers  alone,  leaving  those  depending  on 
morbid  states  of  the  passages  for  future  consideration;  bearing  in 
niiud,  however,  that  the  results,  as  regards  both  the  mother  aud  the 
child,  are  identical,  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  delay. 

Constitution  oftltr  Ptdimt. — The  general  constitutional  state  of  the 
patient  may  materially  inflm-m-i-  tho  f-  •'••••■  and  efficiency  of  the  pains. 
Thus  it  not  tin  frequently  happens  thai  they  are  feeble  nnd  ineffective 
in  women  of  very  weak  constitution,  or  who  are  much  exhausted  by 
debilitating  disease.  Cazeaux  pointed  out  that  the  effects  of  such 
general  conditions  are  often  more  than  counterbalanced  by  llacciditv 
and  want  of  resistance  of  the  tissues,  so  that  there  is  less  obstacle  to 
the  passage  of  the  child.  Thus  in  phthisical  patients  reduced  to  the 
last  stage  of  exhaustion,  the  labor  is  not  unfrcquently  surprisi 
easy- 

/iitJwnre  of  Tropical  Climates. — Long  residence  in  tropical 
causes  uterine  inertia,  in  consequence  of  the  enfeebled  nervi 
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it  produces.  It  is  a  common  observation  that  European  residents  in 
India  are  peculiarly  apt  to  suffer  from  past-part  urn  hemorrhage  from 
this  cause.  The  general  mode  of  life  of  patients  has  an  unquestion- 
able effect ;  aud  it  is  certain  that  deficient  and  irregular  uterine  action 
is  more  common  in  women  of  the  higher" ranks  of  society,  who  lead 
luxurious,  enervating  lives,  than  in  women  whose  habits  are  of  a 
more  healthy  character. 

Frequent  Child-beariny. — Tyler  Smith  lays  much  stress  on  frequent 
chjld-bearing  as  a  cause  of  inertia,  pointing  out  that  a  uterus  which 
has  been  very  frequently  subjected  to  the  changes  connected  with 
pregnancy,  is  unlikely  to  be  in  a  typically  normal  condition.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  the  uterus  of  a  perfectly  healthy  woman 
is  affected  in  this  way;  certainly,  if  child-bearing  had  undermined 
her  general  health,  the  labors  are  likely  to  be  modified  also. 

Aye  of  Patient. — Age  lias  a  decided  effect.  In  the  very  young  the 
pains  are  apt  to  be  irregular,  on  account  of  imperfect  development 
of  the  uterine  muscle.  Labor  taking  place  for  the  first  time  in 
women  advanced  in  life  is  also  apt  to  be  tedious,  but  not  by  any 
means  so  invariably  as  is  generally  believed.  The  apprehensions  of 
such  patients  are  often  agreeably  falsified,  and  where  delay  does 
occur,  it  is  probably  more  often  referable  to  rigidity  and  toughness 
of  the  parturient  passages  than  to  feebleness  of  the  pains. 

Disorders  of  the  Intestines. — Morbid  states  of  the  primae  viae  fre- 
quently cause  irregular,  painful,  and  feeble  contractions.  A  loaded 
state  of  the  rectum  has  often  a  remarkable  influence,  as  evidenced 
by  the  sudden  and  distinct  change  in  the  character  of  the  labor  which 
often  follows  the  use  of  suitable  remedies.  Undue  distension  of  the 
bladder  often  acts  in  the  same  way,  more  especially  in  the  second 
stage.  When  the  urine  has  been  allowed  to  accumulate  unduly,  the 
contraction  of  the  accessory  muscles  of  parturition  often  causes  such 
intense  suffering,  by  compressing  the  distended  viscus,  that  the  pa* 
ticnt  is  absolutely  unable  to  bear  down.  Hence  the  labor  is  carried 
on  by  uterine  contractions  alone,  slowly,  and  at  the  expense  of  much 
suffering.  A  similar  interference  with  the  action  of  the  accessory 
muscles  is  often  produced  by  other  causes.  Thus  if  labor  comes  on 
when  the  patient  is  suffering  from  bronchitis  or  other  chest  disease, 
she  may  be  quite  unable  to  fix  the  chest  by  a  deep  inspiration,  aud 
the  diaphragm  and  other  accessory  muscles  cannot  act.  In  the  same 
way  they  may  be  prevented  from  acting  when  the  abdomen  is  occu- 
pied by  an  ovarian  tumor,  or  by  ascitic  fluid. 

Mental  conditions  have  a  very  marked  effect.  This  is  so  commonly 
observed  that  it  is  familiar  to  the  merest  beginner  in  midwifery  prac- 
tice. The  fact  that  the  pains  often  diminish  temporarily  on  the 
entrance  of  the  accoucheur  is  known  to  every  nurse;  and  so  also 
undue  excitement,  the  presence  of  too  many  people  in  the  room, 
over-much  talking,  have  often  the  same  prejudicial  effect.  Depres- 
sion of  mind,  as  in  unmarried  women,  and  fear  and  despondency  in 
women  who  have  looked  forward  with  apprehension  to  their  labor, 
are  also  common  causes  of  irregular  aud  defective  action. 
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Excessive  Amount  of  Liquor  Anmii. — Undue  distension  of  the  uterus 
from  an  excessive  amount  of  liquor  amnii  not  unfrequently  retards 
the  first  stage,  by  preventing  the  uterus  from  contracting  efficiently. 
"When  this  exists,  the  pains  are  feeble  and  have  little  effect  in  dilating 
the  cervix  beyond  a  certain  degree.  This  cause  may  be  suspected, 
when  undue  protraction  of  the  first  stage  is  associated  with  an  unusu- 
ally large  size  and  marked  fluctuation  of  the  uterine  tumor,  through 
which  the  foetal  limbs  cannot  be  made  out  on  palpation.  On  vaginal 
examination,  the  lower  segment  of  the  uterus  will  be  found  to  be 
very  rounded  and  prominent,  while  the  bag  of  membranes  will  not 
bulge  through  the  os  during  the  acme  of  the  pain. 

Malpositions  of  the  Uterus. — A  somewhat  similar  cause  is  undue 
obliquity  of  the  uterus,  which  prevents  the  pains  acting  to  the  best 
mechanical  advantage,  and  often  retards  the  entry  of  the  presenting 
part  into  the  brim.  The  most  common  variety  is  anteversion,  result- 
ing from  excessive  laxity  of  the  abdominal  parietes,  which  is  espe- 
cially found  in  women  who  have  borne  many  children.  Sometimes 
this  is  so  excessive  that  the  fundus  lies  over  the  pubis,  and  even 
projects  downwards  towards  the  patient's  knees.  The  consequence 
is  that,  when  labor  sets  in,  unless  corrective  means  be  taken,  the 
pains  force  the  head  against  the  sacrum,  instead  of  directing  it  into 
the  axis  of  the  pelvic  inlet.  Another  common  deviation  is  lateral 
obliquity,  a  certain  degree  of  which  exists  in  almost  all  cases,  but 
sometimes  it  occurs  to  an  excessive  degree.  Either  of  these  states 
can  readily  be  detected  by  palpation  and  vaginal  examination  com- 
bined. In  the  former  the  os  may  be  so  high  up,  and  tilted  so  far 
backwards,  that  it  may  be  at  first  difficult  to  reach  it  at  all. 

Irregular  and  Spasmodic  Pains. — Besides  being  feeble,  the  uterine 
contractions,  especially  in  the  first  stage,  arc  often  irregular  and 
spasmodic,  intensely  painful,  but  producing  little  or  no  effect  on  the 
progress  of  the  labor.  This  kind  of  case  has  been  already  alluded 
to  in  treating  of  the  use  of  anaesthetics  (p.  289),  and  is  very  com- 
mon in  highly  nervous  and  emotional  women  of  the  upper  classes. 
Such  irregular  contractions  do  not  necessarily  depend  on  mental 
causes  alone,  and  they  are  often  produced  by  conditions  producing 
irritation,  such  as  loaded  bowels,  too  early  rupture  of  the  membranes, 
and  the  like.  Dr.  Trenholme,  of  Montreal,1  believes  that  such  irregu- 
lar pains  most  frequently  depend  on  abnormal  adhesions  between 
the  decidua  and  the  uterine  walls,  which  interfere  with  the  proper 
dilatation  of  the  os,  and  he  has  related  some  interesting  cases  in 
support  of  this  theory. 

Treatment. — The  mere  enumeration  of  these  various  causes  of  pro- 
tracted labor  will  indicate  the  treatment  required.  Some  of  them, 
such  as  the  constitutional  state  of  the  patient,  age,  or  mental  emotion, 
it  is,  of  course,  beyond  the  power  of  the  practitioner  to  influence  or 
modify;  but  in  every  case  of  feeble  or  irregular  uterine  action,  a 
careful  investigation  should  be  made  with  the  view  of  seeing  if  any 
removable  cause  exist.     For  example,  the  effect  of  a  large  enema, 
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when  we  suspect  the  existence  of  a  loaded  rectum,  is  often  very  re- 
markable; the  pains  frequently  almost  immediately  changing  in 
character,  and  a  previously  lingering  labor  being  rapidly  terminated. 

Excessive  distension  of  the  uterus  can  only  be  treated  by  artificial 
evacuation  of  the  liquor  amnii ;  and  after  tliis  is  done,  the  character 
of  the  pains  often  rapidly  changes.  This  expedient  is  indeed  often 
of  considerable  value  in  cases  in  which  the  cervix  has  dilated  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  in  which  no  further  progress  is  made,  especially 
if  the  bag  of  membranes  does  not  protrude  through  the  os  during 
the  pains,  and  the  cervix  itself  is  soft,  and  apparently  readily  dilata- 
ble. Under  such  circumstances,  rupture  of  the  membranes,  even 
before  the  os  is  fully  dilated,  is  often  very  useful. 

Adherent  Membranes. — If  we  have  reason  to  suspect  morbid  adhe- 
sions between  the  membranes  and  the  uterine  walls,  an  endeavor 
must  be  made  to  separate  them  by  sweeping  the  finger  or  a  flexible 
catheter  round  the  internal  margin  of  the  os,  or  puncturing  the  sac. 
The  former  expedient  has  been  advocated  by  Dr.  Inglis,1  as  a  means 
of  increasing  the  pains  when  the  first  stage  is  very  tedious,  and  I 
have  often  practised  it  with  marked  success.  Trenholme's  observa- 
tion affords  a  rationale  of  its  action.  The  manoeuvre  itself  is  easily 
accomplished,  and,  provided  the  os  be  not  very  high  in  the  pelvis 
does  not  give  any  pain  or  discomfort  to  the  patient. 

Uterine  Deviations, — Attention  should  always  be  paid  to  remedy- 
ing any  deviations  of  the  uterus  from  its  proper  axis.  If  this  be 
lateral,  the  proper  course  to  pursue  is  to  make  the  patient  lie  on  the 
opposite  side  to  that  towards  which  the  organ  is  pointing.  In  the 
more  common  anterior  deviation  she  should  lie  on  her  back,  so  that 
the  uterus  may  gravitate  towards  the  spine,  and  a  firm  abdominal 
bandage  should  be  applied.  This  prevents  the  organ  from  falling 
forwards,  while  its  pressure  stimulates  the  muscular  fibres  to  in- 
creased action  ;  hence  it  is  often  very  serviceable  when  the  pains  are 
feeble,  even  if  there  be  no  anteversion. 

Temjwrary  Exhaustion. — In  a  frequent  class  of  cases,  especially  in 
the  first  stage,  the  pains  diminish  in  force  and  frequency  from  fatigue, 
and  the  indication  then  is  to  give  a  temporary  rest,  after  which  thev 
recommence  with  renewed  vigor.  Hence  an  opiate,  such  as  20 
minims  of  Battlcy's  solution,  which  often  acts  quickest  when  given 
in  the  form  of  enema,  is  frequently  of  the  greatest  possible  value. 
If  this  secure  a  few  hours'  sleep,  the  patient  will  generally  awake 
much  refreshed  and  invigorated.  It  is  important  to  distinguish  this 
variety  of  arrested  pain  from  that  dependent  on  actual  exhaustion ; 
and  this  can  be  done  by  attention  to  the  general  condition  of  the 
patient,  and  especially  by  observing  that  the  uterus  is  soft  and  flaccid 
in  the  intervals  between  the  pains,  and  that  there  is  none  of  the  tonic 
contraction,  indicated  by  persistent  hardness  of  the  uterine  parietcs. 
When  the  pains  are  irregular,  spasmodic,  and  excessively  painful, 
without  producing  any  real  effect,  opiates,  are  also  of  great  service; 
and  it  is  under  such  circumstances  that  chloral  is  especially  valuable. 

1  Sydenham  Society's  Year-Book,  1869. 
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Oxytocic  Remedies.— §\\\\  a  large  number  of  cases  will  arise  in 
which  the  absence  of  all  removable  causes  lias  been  ascertained,  and 
in  which  the  pains  arc  feeble  and  ineffective.  We  must  now  proceed 
to  discuss  their  management.  The  fault  being  the  want  of  sufficient 
contraction,  the  first  indication  is  to  increase  the  force  of  the  pains. 
Here  the  so-called  oxytocic  remedies  come  into  action  ;  and,  although 
it  large  number  of  these  have  been  used  from  time  to  time,  such  as 
borax,  cinnamon,  quinine1,  and  galvanism,  practically,  the  only  one 
in  which  any  reliance  is  now  placed  is  the  ergot  of  rye.  This  lias 
long  been  the  favorite  remedy  for  deheieut  uterine  action,  and  it  is  a 
powerful  stimulant  of  the  uterine  fibres.  It  has,  however,  verv 
serious  disadvantages,  and  it  is  very  questionable  whether  the  risk's 
to  both  mother  ana  child  do  not  more  than  counterbalance  any  ad- 
vantages attending  its  use.  The  ergot  is  given  i'n  doses  of  15  or  20 
grains  of  the  freshly  powdered  drug  diffused  in  warm  water,  or  in 
the  more  convenient  form  of  the  liquid  extract  in  doses  of  from  20 
to  30  minims,  or,  still  better,  in  the  form  of  ergoliue  injected  hypo- 
dermic-ally, 'A  to  4  minims  of  the  hypodermic  solution  being  used  for 
the  purpose.  In  about  fifteen  minutes  after  its  administration  the 
pains  generally  increase  greatly  in  force  and  frequency,  and  if  the 
head  be  low  in  the  pelvis,  and  if  the  soft  parts  offer  no  resistance, 
the  labor  may  be  rapidly  terminated. 

Objections  to  its  Use. — Were  its  use  always  followed  by  this  effect 
there  would  be  little  or  no  objection  to  its  administration.  The  piiins, 
however,  are  different  from  those  of  natural  labor,  being  strong,  per- 
sistent, and  constant.  Its  effect,  indeed,  is  to  produce  that  very  state 
of  tonic  and  persistent  uterine  contraction,  which  lias  been  already 
pointed  out  as  one  of  the  chief  dangers  of  protracted  labor.  Hence 
if.  from  any  cause,  the  exhibition  of  the  drug  Vie  wt  followed  by  rapid 
delivery,  u  condition  is  produced  which  is  serious  to  the  mother; 
and  which  is  extremely  perilous  to  the  child,  on  account  of  the  Ionic 
Contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  obstructing  the  utero-plaeental 
circulation.  Dr,  Hardy  found  that  soon  the  ftetal  pulsations  fall  to 
100,  and,  if  delivery  be  long  delayed,  they  commence  to  intermit. 
Ilr  also  observed  that  when  this  occurred  the  child  was  always  born 

'  [Quinin  i"  an  on/l/v-iV  deserves  morn  lli.in  .'i  pa^iii;?  ii-»tiee,  having  been  very 
I.  i'n  -  lit"  l'liil;iili'l}iliin  within  a  few  years, 
rt  II.  Mniih,  in  42  fasts  of  parturition,  it 
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of  the  after-pains. 
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dead,  and  found  that  the  number  of  still-born  children  after  ergot 
has  been  exhibited  was  very  large ;  for  out  of  30  eases  in  which  he 
gave  it  in  tedious  labor,  only  10  of  the  children  were  born  alive. 
Nor  is  its  use  by  any  means  free  from  danger  to  the  mother ;  a  not 
inconsiderable  number  of  cases  of  rupture  of  the  uterus  have  been 
attributed  to  its  incautious  use.  Ilence,  if  it  is  to  be  given  at  all,  it  is 
obvious  that  it  must  be  with  strict  limitations,  and  alter  careful  con- 
sideration. It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  the  Bethesda  Hospital  in 
Dublin,  the  use  of  ergot  as  an  oxytocic  before  delivery,  has  been  pro- 
hibited by  the  present  trustees. 

Limitations  to  its  Use. — The  cardinal  point  to  remember  is  that  it 
is  absolutely  contraindicated  unless  the  absence  of  all  obstacles  to 
rapid  delivery  has  been  ascertained.  Ilence,  it  is  only  allowable 
when  the  first  stage  is  over,  and  the  os  fully  dilated ;  when  the  ex- 
perience of  former  labors  has  proved  the  pelvis  to  be  of  ample  size  ; 
and  when  the  perineum  is  soft  and  dilatable.  Perhaps,  as  has  been 
suggested,  the  administration  of  small  doses  of  from  5  to  10  minims 
of  the  liquid  extract  every  ten  minutes,  until  more  energetic  action 
set  in,  might  obviate  some  of  these  risks. 

Jlfamial  Pressure  as  a  Means  of  Increasing  the  Uterine  Contractions. 
— If  we  had  no  other  means  of  increasing  defective  uterine  contrac- 
tions at  our  disposal,  and  if  the  choice  lay  only  between  the  use  of 
ergot  and  instrumental  delivery,  there  might  not  be  so  much  objec- 
tion to  a  cautious  use  of  the  drug  in  suitable  cases.  We  have,  how- 
ever, a  means  of  increasing  the  force  of  the  uterine  contractions  so 
much  more  manageable,  and  so  much  more  resembling  the  natural 
process,  that  I  believe  it  to  be  destined  to  entirely  supersede  the  ad- 
ministration of  ergot.  This  is  the  application  of  manual  pressure  to 
the  uterus  through  the  abdomen,  an  expedient  that  has  of  late  years 
been  much  used  in  Germany,  and  has  begun  to  be  employed  in  English 
practice.    I  believe,  therefore,  that  ergot  should  be  chiefly  used  for  the 

fmrpose  of  exciting  uterine  contraction  after  delivery,  when  its  pecu- 
iar  property  of  promoting  tonic  contraction  is  so  valuable,  ana  that 
it  should  rarely,  if  at  all,  be  employed  before  the  birth  of  the  child. 

The  systematic  use  of  uterine  pressure  as  an  oxytocic  was  first 
prominently  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  profession  by  Kristeller, 
under  the  name  of  "  Exprcssio  Foetus,"  although  it  has  been  used  in 
various  forms  from  time  immemorial.  Albucasis,  for  example,  was 
clearly  acquainted  with  its  use,  and  referred  to  it  in  the  following 
terms:  Cum  ergo  vides  ista  signa,  tunc  oportet,  ut  comprimatur 
uterus  ejus  ut  descendat  embryo  velociter."  There  are  some  curious 
obstetric  customs  among  various  nations,  which  probably  arose  from 
a  recognition  of  its  value ;  as,  for  example,  the  mode  of  delivery 
adopted  among  the  Kalmucks,  where  the  patient  sits  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed,  while  a  woman  seated  behind  her,  seizes  her  round  the  waist 
and  squeezes  the  uterus  during  the  pains.  Amongst  the  Japanese, 
Siamese,  North  American  Indians,  and  many  other  nations,  pressure, 
applied  in  various  ways  is  habitually  used. 

Kristeller  maintains  that   it  is  possible  to  effect  the  complete  ex- 
pulsion of   the  child  by  properly  applied  pressure,  even  when  the 
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pain?  are  entirely  absent.  Strange  as  this  may  appear  to  those  who 
are  not  familiar  with  the  effects  of  pressure,  I  believe  that,  under  ex- 
ceptional circumstance,  when  the  pelvis  is  very  capacious,  ami  the 
soft  parts  offer  bat  slight  resistance,  it  can  be  done.  I  have  delivered 
in  tnis  way  a  patient  whose  friends  would  not  permit  me  to  apply 
toe  forceps,  when  I  could  not  recognize  the  existence  of  any  uterine 
contraction  at  all,  the  foetus  being  literally  squeezed  ont  of  trie  uterus. 
It  is  not,  however,  as  replacing  absent  pains,  but  as  n  means  of  in- 
tensifying and  prolonging  the  effects  of  deficient  and  feeble  ones,  that 
pressure  finds  its  best  application. 

Its  effects  are  often  very  remarkable,  especially  in  women"  of  slight 
build,  where  there  is  but  little  adipose  tissue  in  the  abdominal  walls. 
and  not  much  resistance  in  the  pelvic  tissues.  If  the  finger  be  plaeeil 
on  the  head  while  pressure  is  applied  to  the  uterus,  a  very  marked 
descent  can  readily  be  felt,  and  not  infrequently  two  or  three  appli- 
cations will  force  the  head  on  to  the  perineum.  There  are,  however, 
certain  conditions  when  it  is  inapplicable,  and  the  existence  of  which 
should  contra  indicate  its  use.  Thus  it  the  litems  seem  unusually 
tender  on  pressure,  and.  a  fortiori,  if  the  tonic  contraction  of  exhans 
tion  be  present,  it  is  inadmissible.  So  also  if  there  be  any  obstruction 
to  rapid  delivery,  either  from  narrowing  of  the  pelvis  or  rigidity  of 
.iris,  it  should  not  be  used.  The  cases  suitable  for  its 
i  are  those  in  which  the  head  or  breech  is  in  the  pelvic 
cavity,  and  the  delay  is  simply  due  to  a  want  of  sufficiently  strong 
expulsive  action. 

may  be  applied  in  two  ways.     The  better 
is  to  place  the  pat  lent  on  her  hack  at  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and 

is  of  the  hands  on  either  side  of  the  fundus  and  bodv  of  the 

Qicrus.  and,  when  a  pain  commences,  to  make  firm  pressure  during 

taoce  downwards  and  backwards  in  the  direction  of  the 

As  asses  off  the  pressure  is  relaxed, 

and  again  resumed  w  ken  a  fresh  ]>ain  begins.     In  this  wav  each  pain 

IS  el  41  the  progress  of  the  foetus  much 

increased.     It  is  not  rssentii  •  should  lteon  her  back. 

although  ti"t  so  treat,  amount  of  pressure  can  be  applied 

-        siring  in  the  ordinary  obstetric  position  on  her  left  side, 

being  spread  out  over  the  fundus,  leaving  the  right  free 

to  vatch  the  progress  of  the  -  per  vaginam. 

>  "i  r  P    ..       .—The   special  value  of   this 

■    treatiuc  ineffective  pains  is,  that    the  amount  and  fre- 
quence of  the  pressure  *r.  thin    the  control  of   the 
practitioner,  and  an-  capable  of  being  regulated  !■•  a  nicety  in  ac- 
cordance •                                   .-its  of  each  particular  case.     It  has  the 
tatural  ineansof  delivery. 
-■  r  i-  then  wit 
reason  to  think  that  it  ;s  capable  of  injni  ■-'■...  r.     At  least  SC 
mav  ertfVh   -                                                        ■  •  of  cases  in  which  lC- 
sed.it.  1     are       <    ■  -  ■.   ■                          I  bad  the  least  ro;is..T  :^ 
irsi ::  is  essential  not  tc^= 
<M        -                 -ssure  mav  be  em 
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ployed,  but  that  can  be  done  without  being  rough ;  and,  as  its  appli- 
cation is  always  intermittent,  there  is  no  time  lor  it  to  inflict  any 
injury  on  the  uterine  tissues. 

Pressure  is  specially  valuable  when  it  is  desirable  to  intensify 
feeble  pains.  It  may  be  serviceably  employed  when  the  pains  are 
altogether  absent,  to  imitate  and  replace  them,  provided  there  be 
nothing  but  the  absence  of  a  vis  d  teryo  to  prevent  speedy  delivery. 
In  such  cases  an  endeavor  should  be  made  to  imitate  the  pains  as 
closely  as  possible,  by  applying  the  pressure  at  intervals  of  four  or 
five  minutes,  and  entirely  relaxing  it  after  it  has  been  applied  for  a 
few  secontls. 

Chanye  of  Professional  Opinion  as  to  Instrumental  Delivery. — 
When  all  these  means  fail  we  have  then  left  the  resource  of  instru- 
mental aid,  and  we  have  now  to  consider  the  indications  for  the  use 
of  the  forceps  under  such  circumstances.  It  has  been  already  pointed 
out  that  professional  opinion  on  this  point  has  been  undergoing  a 
marked  change ;  and  that  it  is  now  recognized  as  an  axiom  by  the 
most  experienced  teachers  that,  when  we  are  once  convinced  that  the 
natural  efforts  are  failing,  and  are  unlikely  to  effect  delivery,  except 
at  the  cost  of  long  delay,  it  is  far  better  to  interfere  soon  rather  than 
late,  and  thus  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  serious  symptoms  ac- 
companying protracted  labor.  The  recent  important  debate  on  the 
use  of  the  forceps  at  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  London  remarkably 
illustrated  these  statements,  for,  while  there  was  much  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  applying  the  forceps  when  the  head 
was  high  in  the  pelvis,  a  class  of  cases  not  now  under  consideration, 
it  was  very  generally  admitted  that  the  modern  teaching  was  based 
on  correct  scientific  grounds.  This  is,  of  course,  directly  opposed  to 
the  view  so  long  taught  in  our  standard  works,  in  which  instrumental 
interference  was  strictly  prohibited  unless  all  hope  of  natural  delivery 
was  at  end;  and  in  which  the  commencement  at  least,  if  not  the 
complete  establishment,  of  symptoms  of  exhaustion,  was  considered 
to  be  the  only  justification  for  the  application  of  forceps  in  lingering 
labor. 

Views  of  Dr.  Johnston  on  the  Use  of  the  Forceps. — The  reasons  which 
have  led  the  late  distinguished  Master  of  the  Rotunda  Hospital  to  a 
more  frequent  use  of  the  forceps  are  so  well  expressed  in  his  report 
for  1872,  that  I  venture  to  quote  them,  as  the  best  justification  for  a 
practice  that  many  practitioners  of  the  older  school  will,  no  doubt, 
be  inclined  to  condemn  as  rash  and  hazardous.  He  says  :l  "  Our 
established  rule  is  that  so  long  as  nature  is  able  to  effect  its  purpose 
without  prejudice  to  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  danger  to  the 
soft  parts,  or  the  life  of  the  child,  we  are  in  duty  bound  to  allow  the 
labor  to  proceed ;  but  as  soon  as  we  find  the  natural  efforts  are  be- 
ginning to  fail,  and  after  having  tried  the  milder  means  for  relaxing 
the  parts  or  stimulating  the  uterus  to  increased  action,  and  the  de- 
sired effects  not  being  produced,  we  consider  we  are  in  duty  bound 

1   Fourth  Clinical  Report  of  the  Rotunda  Lying-in  Hospital  for  the  yc^r  ending 
1872. 
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to  adopt  still  prompter  measures,  and  by  our  timely  assistance  relieve 
iln'  sufferer  from  her  distress  and  lier  offspring  from  an  imminent 
death.  Why,  may  I  ask,  should  we  permit  a  fellow  creature  to 
undergo  hours  of  torture  when  we  have  the  means  of  relieving  her 
within  our  reach 7  Why  should  she  be  allowed  to  waste  her  strength! 
and  incur  the  risks  consequent  upon  King  pressure  of  ihe  head  on  the 
soft  purls,  llie  tendency  lo  inflammation  and  sloughing,  or  the  danger 
of  rupture,  am  to  speak  of  the  poisonous  miasm  which  emanates 
From  an  inflammatory  slate  of  the  passages,  the  result  of  tedious 
tabor,  anil  which  is  one  of  the  fertile  causes  of  puerperal  fever  and 
idl  its  direful  effects,  attributed  by  some  to  the  influence  of  being 
confined  in  u  large  maternity,  and  not  to  its  proper  source,  i.  -•.,  the 
labor  being  allowed  to  continue  till  inflammatory  symptoms  appear? 
The  more  we  consider  the  benefits  of  timely  interference,  and  the 
g..od  results  which  Follow  it,  the  more  are  we  induced  to  pursue  the 
system  we  have  adopted,  and  tu  inculcate  to  those  we  are  instructing 
tin'  advantages  lo  bo  gained  by  such  practice,  both  in  saving  the  life 
i if  the  chilli  ;is  well  as  securing  the  greater  safety  of  the  mother." 
It  would  bo  impossible  to  put  the  mutter  in  a  stronger  or  clearer 
light,  and  1  tool  confident  that  these  views  will  be  indorsed  by  all 
who  have  adopted  the  more  modern  practice. 

Effttt  <'i'  fiVtrfy  Intfrt'ereme  on  tht  infantile  Mortality. — In  the  first 
edition  of  this  work  I  'used  the  statistics  of  Dr.  Hamilton,  of  Falkirk; 
and  other  modern  writers,  as  proving  that  a  more  frequent  use  of  the 
forceps  than  has  been  customary,  diminished  in  a  remarkable  degree 
the  infantile  mortality.  Dr.  Galabin'  has  recently  published  an  ad- 
mirable pujH-r  on  this  subject,  in  which,  by  a  careful  criticism  of 
these  tigurvs,  he  has,  1  think,  proved  that  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
them  are  open  to  doubt,  and  that  ihe  saving  of  infantile  life  follow- 
ing mure  Frequent  loreeps  delivery  is  by  no  means  so  great  as  I  had 
i  Dr.  Roper,  in  his  remark*  in  the  recent  debate  in  the 
*  '    -  nl  Society,  brought   forward  some  strong  arguments  in  sup- 

port of  the  same  view.  This,  however,  does  not  in  any  way  touch 
ihe  main  points  >t  issue  r-fcrrcd  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

y-rrYj.'. — It  is,  of  course, 

right  .hat  we  shoul  i  i  ■.--'.  -  ■  I    rtew,  and  retleet 

■es  wl  the  interference  advocated. 

Here  1  sliould  point  out  that  1  am  now  talking  only  of  the  use  of  ihe 

Sweeps  :ti  simple  inertia,  »  ;  .  d  is  low  •-  trie  cavity. 

is  wanted   is  «  slight  rifi/rvmte  to  sup)  1 

strument  when  the  head 
ts  arretted  -  -  -    ■  deformity,  or  befc 

•  :  ty  expanded,  is  an  entirely  different  and  much 

more  ser    ■■-  -         enter  int.*  the  present  discussion. 

Theentef  -  •  t  risk  to  the  mother 

rse.be  conceded  by 

■'"  *  oar*.  b'-mgiiKg.  and  ignorant 

■;v rating,  may 


1  iH**tTV*:  Jv-*r»»L  lV.-vm>*«. 
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easily  inflict  serous  damage.  The  possibility  of  inflicting  injury  in 
this  way  should  act  as  a  warning  to  every  obstetrician  to  make  him- 
self thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  proper  mode  of  using  the  instru- 
ment, and  to  acquire  the  manual  skill  which  practice  and  the  study 
of  the  mechanism  of  delivery  will  alone  give ;  but  it  can  hardly  be 
used  as  an  argument  against  its  use.  If  that  were  admitted,  surgical 
interference  of  any  kind  would  be  tabooed,  since  there  is  none  that 
ignorance  and  incapacity  might  not  render  dangerous. 

Assuming,  therefore,  that  the  practitioner  is  able  to  apply  the  for- 
ceps skilfully,  is  there  any  inherent  danger  in  its  use  ?  I  think  all 
who  dispassionately  consider  the  question  must  admit  that,  in  the 
class  of  cases  alluded  to,  the  operation  is  so  simple  that  its  disad- 
vantages cannot  for  a  moment  be  weighed  against  those  attending 
protraction  and  its  consequences.  Against  this  conclusion  statistics 
may  possibly  be  quoted,  such  as  those  of  Churchill,  who  estimated 
that  1  in  20  mothers  delivered  by  forceps  in  British  practice  were 
lost.  But  the  fallacy  of  such  figures  is  apparent  on  the  slightest 
consideration  ;  and  by  no  one  has  this  been  more  conclusively  shown 
than  by  Drs.  Hicks  and  Phillips  in  their  paper  on  tables  of  mortality 
after  obstetric  operations,1  where  it  is  proved  in  the  clearest  manner 
that  such  results  are  due  not  to  the  treatment,  but  rather  to  the  fact 
that  the  treatment  was  so  long  delayed. 

Impossibility  of  giving  Definite  Rules  for  use  of  Forceps. — It  is 
quite  impossible  to  lay  down  any  precise  rule  as  to  when  the  forceps 
snould  be  used  in  uterine  inertia.  Each  case  must  be  treated  on  its 
own  merits,  and  after  a  careful  estimate  of  the  effect  of  the  pains. 
The  rules  generally  taught  were,  that  the  head  should  be  allowed  to 
rest  at  or  near  the  perineum  for  a  number  of  hours,  and  that  inter- 
ference was  contra-indicated  if  the  slightest  progress  were  being 
made.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  both  of  these  rules  are  incompatible 
with  the  views  I  have  been  inculcating,  and  that  any  rule  based  upon 
the  length  of  time  the  second  stage  of  labor  has  lasted  must  neces- 
sarily be  misleading.  What  has  to  be  done,  I  conceive,  is  to  watch 
the  progress  of  the  case  anxiously  after  the  second  stage  has  fairly 
commenced,  and  to  be  guided  by  an  estimate  of  the  advance  that  is 
being  made  and  the  character  of  the  pains,  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
risk  to  the  mother,  and  still  more  to  the  child,  increases  seriously 
with  each  hour  that  elapses.  If  we  find  the  progress  slow  and  un- 
satisfactory, the  pains  flagging  and  insufficient,  and  incapable  of 
being  intensified  by  the  means  indicated,  then,  provided  the  head  be 
low  in  the  pelvis,  it  is  better  to  assist  at  once  by  the  forceps,  rather 
than  to  wait  until  we  are  driven  to  do  so  by  the  state  of  the  pa- 
tient.1 

1  Olwt.  Trans,  vol.  xiii. 

1  It  may,  perhaps,  be  of  interest  in  connection  with  this  important  topic  in  prac- 
tical midwifery,  if  I  reprint  a  letter  I  published  some  years  a#o  in  the  Medical  Times 
and  Gazette.  An  historical  case,  such  as  that  of  which  it  treats,  will  better  illus- 
trate the  evil  effects  that  may  follow  unnecessary  delay  than  any  amount  of  ar«,-umeut. 
It  seems  to  me  impossible  to  read  the  details  of  the  delivery  it  describes  without 
being  forcibly  struck  with  the  disastrous  results  which  followed  the  practice  adopted, 


Precipitate  Labor  less  common  than  Linyeriny. — Undue  rapidity  of 
labor  is  certainly  more  uncommon  than  its  converse,  but  still  it  is  by 


OH  THE  DEATH  OF  TUB  PRINCESS  CHARLOTTE  OF  WALES. 

(To  Ik*  141  Hf  al  tk*  M-ticnl  !*•■»  ««J  tr***tl.) 

$**  •  Th»  l*tt«r  of  v.'or  i>«Tv*[WM>i*nt,  "  An  Oltt  AoeoBckeor,"  regardiBg  tW 
•With  nf  tb*  PriiKWS  Charlotte,  raise*  *  question  of  givat  iitrml — »i*,.  «hetk«r 
tk*  foul  result  wight  have  ln-eu  averted  ander  other  treatatent  ■  The  hb»*r  •*  Ike 
ntje  is  n*«t  iaslntctirr.  iti.l  I  Ultuk  a  careful  wmklrtttuD  at  it  Imts  little  room  to 
•Wabt  that.  th-Hijrh  th*  naoiivni-nt  .rf  the  li!«"  was  quite  in  icmiUm  wriik  ik- 
bMkiH  of  Ike  da.e.  it  "»s  entirely  opposed  to  ihn  «f  modern  obakvOric  •ncarr- 
TV-  MWiaf  aocuunt  of  the  Utwr  out  inirret  ™*r  readers  and  will  aroWhij  W 
•f.-w  to  a»«*  of  tarn.  It  t,  .-..ntaiaed  la  i  letwt  'ba  l»r-  John  Stoat  to  the  late  D*. 
J*n-y*  t-**e.  ot  Dahlia  :— 


"llr  TAtor  SB*. — I  -I,-  ik-*  n-ooder  at  ronr  vtfkiu  »c  hare  a  <*m-ct  rt.lita  til  a. 

tk-  US«  .-t  k-r  K.-.-al  Htfhn-s*  the  Prisma  fa  at  1-1 1».  taw  fatal  km>  af  a  kit*  ka* 
'.m\r»i  tk*-  ■bit'  suw  ia  dtslrrs*.  V--i  toast  -i.n»-  my  1  i«i  my  cunia  .  aa  I 
kit*  Wn  a»4  am  Tee*  si.h  kiuiml.  I  UJCr  the  iffmily  <t  iritiac  tkat  a*  a 
t*toa>ia  .-kiaiS.-T-  H.(  Rot-*!  Htchness  >  lit-  r  nawtn<l  V*  the  ihifcaiij  at*  tW 
laat  anto*  it-.-.  «••«.  *  etc*  M  M— U.  main*.  a»J  tbc  aun  Mfe-W  am 
a3e*.  TWr  .<«m»-!  throaxk  :h-  luti  a»i  a  p«ur  pan  rf  tatr  aal  da* — etnacnv 
«.*.,  tat  iw  .irfniii;.  T<f«rar4»  tW  mai^  Sir  Sxiard  i>*«  h  jin  to  raiymt 
tk*;  UVar  aurt l  »  v  terminate  *i thxil  nrtilnal  assKtaattv.  and  a tortoaaw  am*  dna- 
■awAit  l.«  Mt.  I  ur'.rni  at  l*v  ■*  WntsveUav  aMrsia*..  TW  Uhar  vaa  awar 
»i  >  IS.--1C  am  (irr.'..t.  uJ   W-tn  IV.  RiUlu  and  arMtf  cMtanal  to  law  *a*atoto 

--,-    imJm  kf  Keeal  Hvkawas  H  mj  m 
tftA  c^  to  A*   --»i  ft   a«r  '.iNt  ii»   jr. 
I  il      -  a  pa c  aatoan.  lav  ;«.:?,  — '—    ul  lavtw  a 

i  ssfNwa  rl.i*  tW  <4£U  iic>4t  W  <W«4. 

Lt>we    pvn>H    Pf«aiar\i  -iTvtri  tArmiw.      Tke  t4aU  »■■   ton 
.S~rmj*i  **a*  totola • 
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no  means  of  unfrequent  occurrence.  Most  obstetric  works  contain  a 
formidable  catalogue  of  evils  that  may  attend  it,  such  as  rupture  of 
the  cervix,  or  even  of  the  uterus  itself,  from  the  violence  of  the 
uterine  actiou;  laceration  of  the  perineum  from  the  presenting  part 
being  driven  through  before  dilatation  has  occurred  ;  fainting  from 
the  sudden  emptying  of  the  uterus;  hemorrhage  from  the  same  cause. 
With  regard  to  the  child  it  is  held  that  the  pressure  to  which  it  is 
subjected,  and  sudden  expulsion  while  the  mother  is  in  the  erect 
position,  may  prove  injurious.     Without  denying  that  these  results 

awkward,  and  it  would  have  l>een  hotter  that  I  had  boon  introduced  before  the  labor 
was  expected  ;  and  it  should  have  been  understood  that  when  labor  came  on  I  should 
be  sent  to  without  waiting  to  know  whether  a  consultation  was  necessary  or  not.  I 
thought  so  at  the  time,  but  I  could  not  propose  such  an  arrangement  to  Croft.  But 
this  is  entirely  entre  now.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  your  son  is  well,  and,  with  all  my 
family,  wish  to  be  remembered  to  him.  We  were  happy  to  hear  that  he  was  agree- 
ably married.  '*  I  remain,  my  dear  Doctor, 

"  Ever  yours  most  truly, 

"John  Sims,  M.D. 

"  This  letter  i3  confidential,  as  perhaps  I  might  be  blamed  for  writing  any  particu- 
lars without  the  permission  of  Prince  Leopold." 

What  are  the  facts  here  shown  ?  Here  was  a  delicate  young  woman  prepared  for 
the  trial  before  her,  as  Baron  Stockmar  tells  us,  by  "lowering  the  organic  strength 
of  the  mother  by  bleeding,  aperients,  and  low  diet,"  who  was  allowed  to  go  on  in 
lingering  feeble  labor  for  no  less  than  fifty-two  hours  after  the  escape  of  the  liquor 
ainiiii !  Such  was  the  groundless  dread  of  instrumental  interference  then  prevalent 
that,  although  the  case  dragged  on  its  woary  length  with  feeble  ineffectual  pains, 
every  now  and  then  increasing  a  little  in  intensity  and  then  falling  off  again,  it  is 
stated  "  there  never  was  room  to  entertain  a  question  about  the  use  of  instruments  ;" 
and  even  "when  the  discharge  became  of  a  green  color  .  .  .  still  the  giving  assist- 
ance was  quite  out  of  the  question!"  Can  any  reasonable  man  doubt  that  if  the 
forceps  had  been  employed  hours  and  hours  before — say  on  Tuesday,  when  the  pains 
fell  off — the  result  would  probably  have  been  very  different,  and  that  the  life  of  the 
child,  destroyed  by  the  enormously  prolonged  second  stage,  would  have  been  saved  ? 
It  must  be  remembered  that  early  on  Tuesday  morning  delivery  was  expected,  so 
that  the  head  must  then  have  been  low  in  the  pelvis  {vide  Stockmar's  "  Memoirs," 
vol.  i.  p.  03).  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  case  which  more  forcibly  illustrates  the 
danger  of  delay  in  the  second  stage  of  labor.  Then  what  follows  ?  The  uterus, 
exhausted  by  the  lengthy  efforts  it  should  have  Iwen  spared,  fails  to  contraot  effect- 
ually; nor  do  we  hear  of  any  attempts  to  produce  contraction  by  pressure.  The 
relaxed  organ  becomes  full  of  clots,  extending  up  to  the  umbilicus,  and  all  the  most 
characteristic  symptoms  of  concealed  post-partum  hemorrhage  develop  themselves. 
She  complained  "of  being  sick  at  stomach,  and  of  noise  in  her  ears — began  to  be 
talkative,  and  her  pulse  became  frequent."  Before  long  other  symptoms  came  on, 
graphically  described  by  Baron  Stockmar,  and  which  seem  to  point  to  the  formation 
of  a  clot  in  the  heart  and  pulmonary  arteries — i  most  likely  occurrence  after  such  a 
history.  "  Baillie  sent  me  word  that  he  wished  me  to  seethe  Princess.  I  hesitated, 
but  at  last  went  with  him.  She  was  suffering  from  spasms  of  the  chest  and  difficulty 
of  breathing,  in  great  pain,  and  very  restless,  and  threw  herself  continually  from  one 
side  of  the  bod  to  the  other,  speaking  now  to  Baillie,  now  to  Croft.  Baillie  said  to  her 
— *  Here  comes  an  old  friend  of  yours.'  She  held  out  her  left  hand  to  me,  hastily,  and 
pressed  mine  warmly  twice.  I  felt  her  pulse ;  it  was  going  very  fast — the  beats  now 
strong,  now  feeble,  now  intermittent." 

Here  was  evidently  something  different  from  the  exhaustion  of  hemorrhage ;  and 
no  one  who  has  witnessed  a  case  of  pulmonary  obstruction  can  fail  to  recognize  in  this 
account  an  accurate  delineation  of  its  dreadful  symptoms. 

Surely  this  lamentable  story  can  only  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  unhappy  and 
gifted  Princess  fell  a  victim  to  the  dread  of  that  bugl>ear,  "  meddlesome  midwifery," 
which  has  so  long  retarded  the  progress  of  olistetrics. 

I  am,  etc.,  W.  S.  Playfair. 

C  a  rxon- street,  Mm y fair,  W.,  November  29, 1872. 
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may  possibly  occur  now  ami  again,  in  the  majority  of  cases  over- rap  d 
labor  is  not  attended  with  auy  evil  effects. 

Precipitate  labor  may  generally  be  traced  to  one  of  two  conditions, 
or  to  a  combination  of  both  ;  excessive  force  and  rapidity  of  the 
pains,  or  unusual  laxity  and  want  of  resistance  of  the  soft  parts. 
The  precise  causes  inducing  these  it  is  difficult  to  estimate.  Tn  some 
cases  the  former  may  depend  on  an  undue  amount  of  nervous  excita- 
bility, and  the  latter  on  the  constitutional  state  of  the  patient  tend- 
ing to  relaxation  of  the  tissues. 

Whatever  the  cause,  the  extreme  rapidity  of  labor  is  occasionally 
remarkable,  and  one  strong  pain  may  be  sufficient  to  effect  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  child,  with  little  or  no  preliminary  warning.  I  have 
known  a  child  to  be  expelled  into  the  pan  of  a  water-closet,  the  only 
previous  indication  of  commencing  labor  being  a  slight  griping  pain 
which  led  the  mother  to  fancy  that  an  action  of  the  bowels  was  about 
to  take  place.  More  often  there  is  what  may  be  described  as  a 
storm  of  uterine  contractions,  one  pain  following  the  other  with  great 
intensity,  until  the  fetus  is  expelled.  The  natural  effect  of  this 
is  to  produce  a  great  amount  of  alarm  or  nervous  excitement,  which 
of  itself  forms-  one  of  the  worst  results  of  this  class  of  labor,  It  is 
under  such  circumstances  that  temporary  mania  occurs,  produced  by 
the  intensity  of  the  suflering,  under  which  the  patient  may  commit 
acts  her  responsibility  for  which  may  fairly  l>e  open  to  question. 

Treatment. — Little  can  be  done  in  treating  undue  rapidity  of  labor. 
We  can,  to  sonic  extern,  modify  the  intensity  of  the  pains  by  urging 
the  patient  to  refrain  from  voluntary  efforts,  and  to  open  the  glottis 
by  crying  out,  so  that  the  chest  may  no  longer  be  a  fixed  point  for 
muBcnlar  action.  Opiates  have  been  advised  to  control  uterine 
action,  but  it  is  needless  to  point  out  thai,  in  most  cases,  there  is  no 
time  for  them  to  take  effect.  Chloroform  will  often  lie  found  most 
valuable,  from  the  rapidity  with  which  it  can  be  exhibited  ;  and  its 
power  of  diminishing  uterine  action,  which  forms  one  of  its  chief 
drawbacks  in  ordinary  practice,  will  here  prove  of  much  service. 


CHAPTER    X. 

LABOR   OBSTRUCTED   BY    FAULTY   CONDITION   OF  THE   SOFT  PARTS, 

Rigidity  of  the  Cervix  a  frequent  Canst  of  Protracted  Labor. — One 
of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  delay  in  the  first  stage  of  labor  is 
rigidity  of  the  cervix  uteri,  which  may  depend  on  a  variety  of  con- 
ditions. Il  is  often  produced  by  premature  escape  of  the  liquor 
amnii,  in  consequence  of  which  the  fluid  wedge,  which  is  nature's 
means  of  dilating  the  op,  is  destroyed  and  tin    '  ling  part 
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is  consequently  brought  to  bear  directly  upon  the  tissues  of  the  cer- 
vix, which  are  thus  unduly  irritated,  and  thrown  into  a  state  of 
spasmodic  contraction.  At  other  times  it  may  be  due  to  consti- 
tutional peculiarities,  among  which  there  is  none  so  common  as  a 
highly  nervous  and  emotional  temperament,  which  renders  the  patient 
peculiarly  sensitive  to  her  sufferings,  and  interferes  with  the  har- 
monious action  of  the  uterine  fibres.  The  pains,  in  such  cases,  cause 
intense  agony,  are  short  and  cramp-like  in  character,  but  have  little 
or  no  effect  in  producing  dilatation  ;  the  os  often  remaining  for  many 
hours  wifhout  any  appreciable  alteration,  its  edges  being  thin  and 
tightly  stretched  over  the  head.  Less  often,  and  this  is  generally 
met  with  in  stout  plethoric  women,  the  edges  of  the  os  are  thick: 
and  tough. 

Effects. — The  effects  of  prolongation  of  labor  from  this  cause  will 
vary  much  under  different  circumstances.  If  the  liquor  amnii  be 
prematurely  evacuated,  the  presenting  part  presses  directly  upon  the 
cervix,  and  the  case  is  then  practically  the  same  as  if  the  labor  were 
in  the  second  stage.  Hence  grave  symptoms  may  soon  develop  them- 
selves, and  early  interference  may  be  imperatively  demanded.  If  the 
membranes  be  unruptured,  delay  will  be  of  comparatively  little 
moment,  and  considerable  time  may  elapse  without  serious  detriment 
to  either  the  mother  or  child. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  will  naturally  vary  much  with  the 
cause,  and  the  state  of  the  patient.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  espe- 
cially if  the  membranes  be  still  intact,  patience  and  time  are  sufficient 
to  overcome  the  obstacle ;  but  it  is  often  in  the  power  of  the  ac- 
coucheur materially  to  aid  dilatation  by  appropriate  management. 
Sometimes  nature  overcomes  the  obstruction  by  lacerating  the  oppos- 
ing structures,  and  cases  are  on  record  in  which  even  a  complete 
ring  of  the  cervix  has  been  torn  oft',  and  come  awray  before  the  head. 

Many  remedies  have  been  recommended  for  facilitating  dilatation, 
some  of  which  no  doubt  act  beneficially.  Among  those  most  fre- 
quently resorted  to  was  venesection,  and  with  it  was  generally 
associated  the  administration  of  nauseating  doses  of  tartar  emetic. 
Both  these  acted  by  producing  temporary  depression,  under  which 
the  resistance  of  the  soft  part  was  lessened.  They  probably  answered 
best  in  cases  in  which  there  was  a  rigid  and  tough  cervix ;  and  they 
might  prove  serviceable,  even  yet,  in  stout  plethoric  worricn  of  robust 
frame.  Practically  they  are  now  seldom,  if  ever,  employed,  and 
other  and  less  debilitating  remedies  are  preferred.  The  agent,  par 
excellence,  which  is  most  serviceable  is  chloral,  which  is  of  special 
value  in  the  more  common  cases  in  which  rigidity  is  associated  writh 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  cervix.  Two  to 
three  doses  of  15  grains,  repeated  at  intervals  of  twenty  minutes,  are 
often  of  almost  magical  efficacy,  the  pains  becoming  steady  and 
regular,  and  the  os  gradually  relaxing  sufficiently  to  allow  the  passage 
of  the  head.  Chloroform  acts  much  in  the  same  way,  but  on  the 
whole  less  satisfactorily,  its  effects  being  often  too  great ;  while  the 
peculiar  value  of  chloral  is  its  influence  in  promoting  relaxation  of 
the  tissues,  without  interfering  with  the  strength  of  the  pains. 
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Local  Means  of  Treatment, — Various  local  means  of  treatment  may 
be  also  advantageously  used.  One  is  the  warm  bath,  which  is  much 
used  in  Francs.  It  is  of  unquestionable  value  where  there  is  much 
rigidity,  and  may  be  used  either  as  an  entire  bath,  or  as  a  hip  bath,  in 
which  the  patient  sits  from  twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour.  The  ob- 
jection is  the  fuss  and  excitement  it  causes,  and,  for  this  reason,  it  is 
an  expedient  seldom  resorted  to  in  this  country.  A  similar  effect  is 
produced,  and  much  more  easily,  by  a  douche  of  tepid  water  upon  the 
cervix.  This  can  be  very  easily  administered,  the  pipe  of  a  Higgin- 
son's  syringe  being  guided  up  to  the  cervix  by  the  index  finger  of 
the  right  hand,  and  a  stream  of  water  projected  against  it  for  five 
or  ten  minutes.  Smearing  the  os  with  extract  of  belladonna  is  ad- 
vised bv  Continental  authorities,  but  its  effects  arc  more  than  doubt- 
ful.  Horton1  advocates  the  injection  into  the  tissue  of  the  cervix  of 
^V  °f  a  grain  of  atropine  by  means  of  a  hypodermic  syringe,  and 
speaks  very  favorably  of  the  practice. 

Artificial  dilatation  of  the  cervix  by  the  finger  has  often  been  rec- 
ommended, and  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  especially 
in  the  Edinburgh  school,  where  it  was  formerly  commonly  employed. 
It  is  capable  of  being  very  useful,  but  it  may  also  do  much  injury 
when  roughly  and  injudiciously  used.  The  class  of  cases  in  which 
it  is  most  serviceable  are  those  in  which  the  liquor  amnii  has  been 
long  evacuated,  and  in  which  the  head,  covered  by  the  tightly 
stretched  cervix,  has  descended  low  into  the  pelvic  cavity.  Under 
these  circumstances,  if  the  finger  be  passed  gently  writhin  the  os 
during  a  pain,  and  its  margin  pressed  upwards  and  over  the  head 
as  it  were,  while  the  contraction  lasts,  the  progress  of  the  case  may  be 
materially  facilitated.  This  manoeuvre  is  somewhat  similar  to  that 
which  has  been  already  spoken  of,  when  the  anterior  lip  of  the  cervix 
is  caught  between  the  head  and  the  pubic  bone,  and,  if  properly  per- 
formed, I  believe  it  to  be  quite  safe,  and  often  of  great  value.  It  is 
not,  however,  well  adapted  for  those  cases  in  which  the  membranes  are 
still  intact,  or  iu  which  the  os  remains  undiluted  when  the  head  is 
still  high  in  the  pelvis.  When  there  is  much  delay  under  these  condi- 
tions, and  interference  of  some  kind  seems  called  for,  the  dilatation 
may  be  much  assisted  by  the  use  of  caoutchouc  dilators,  described 
in  the  chapter  on  the  induction  of  premature  labor,  which  imitate 
nature's  method  of  opening  up  the  os,  and  also  act  as  a  direct  stimu- 
lant to  uterine  contraction.  But  it  should  be  remembered,  that  it  is 
precisely  in  such  cases  that  delay  is  least  prejudicial.  If,  however, 
the  os  be  excessively  long  in  opening,  its  dilatation  may  be  safely 
and  efficiently  promoted  by  passing  within  it,  and  distending  with 
water,  one  of  the  smallest  sized  bags;  and,  after  this  has  been  in 
position  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes,  it  may  be  removed,  and  a  larger 
one  substituted. 

Rigidity  depending  upon  Organic  Causes. — Every  now  and  again 
we  meet  with  cases  in  which  the  obstacle  depends  upon  organic 
changes  in  the  cervix,  the  most  common  of  which  are  cicatricial 

1  Ainer.  Journ.  of  Obst.  July,  1878. 
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hardening  from  former  lacerations ;  hypertrophic  elongation  of  the 
cervix  from  disease  antecedent  to  pregnancy ;  or  even  agglutination 
and  closure  of  the  os  uteri.  Cicatrices  are  generally  the  result  of 
lacerations  during  former  labors.  They  implicate  a  portion  only  of 
the  cervix,  which  they  render  hard,  rigid,  and  undilatable,  while  the 
remainder  has  its  natural  softness.  They  can  readily  be  made  out 
by  the  examining  ringer.  A  somewhat  similar,  but  much  more  for- 
midable, obstruction  is  occasionally  met  with  in  cases  of  old-standing 
hypertrophic  elongation  of  the  cervix,  which  is  generally  associated 
with  prolapse.  In  most  cases  of  this  kind  the  cervix  becomes  soft- 
ened during  pregnancy,  so  that  dilatation  occurs  without  any  un- 
usual difficulty.  But  this  does  not  always  happen.  A  good  ex- 
ample is  related  by  Mr.  Roper,  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  "  Ob- 
stetrical Transactions,"  in  which  such  a  cervix  formed  an  almost 
insuperable  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  the  child. 

Carcinoma  of  the  cervix  uteri,  which  produces  extensive  thicken- 
ing and  induration  of  its  tissues,  and  even  advanced  malignant  dis- 
ease of  the  uterus  is  no  bar  to  conception.  The  relations  of  malignant 
disease  to  pregnancy  and  parturition  have  recently  been  well  studied 
by  Dr.  Herman.1  He  concludes  that  cancer  renders  the  patient  inapt 
to  conceive,  but  that  when  pregnancy  does  occur  there  is  a  tendency 
to  the  intra-uterine  death  and  premature  expulsion  of  the  foetus,  and 
the  growth  of  the  cancer  is  accelerated.  When  delivery  is  accom- 
plished naturally  there  is  generally  expansion  of  the  cervix  by  Assuring 
of  its  tissue,  but  the  harder  forms  of  cancer  may  form  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  delivery. 

Occlusion  of  the  Os. — Agglutination  of  the  margins  of  the  os  uteri 
is  occasionally  met  with,  and  must,  of  course,  have  occurred  after 
conception.  It  is  generally  the  result  of  some  inflammatory  affec- 
tion of  the  cervix  during  the  early  months  of  gestation,  and  I  have 
known  it  recur  in  the  same  woman  in  two  successive  pregnancies. 
Usually  it  is  not  associated  with  any  hardness  or  rigidity,  but  the 
entire  cervix  is  stretched  over  the  presenting  part,  and  forms  a 
smooth  covering,  in  which  the  os  may  only  exist  as  a  small  dimple, 
and  may  be  verv  difficult  to  detect  at  all.  Occlusion  of  the  os  uteri 
from  inflammatory  change,  sometimes  so  alters  the  cervix,  that  no 
sign  of  the  original  opening  can  be  discovered  ;  and  in  two  such  in- 
stances, the  Cesarean  operation  has  been  performed  in  the  United 
States,  by  which  the  women  were  saved.2 

Their  Treatment. — Any  of  these  mechanical  causes  of  rigidity  may 
at  first  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  more  simple  cases;  and 
with  patience,  the  use  of  chloral  and  chloroform,  and  of  the  fluid 
dilators,  sufficient  expansion  to  permit  the  passage  of  the  head  will 
often  take  place.  But  if  these  methods  produce  no  effect,  and  symp- 
toms of  constitutional  irritation  are  beginning  to  develop  themselves, 
other,  and  more  radical,  means  of  overcoming  the  obstruction  may 
be  required. 

>  Olistet.  Trans  ,  vol.  xx.  p.  101. 

*  Harris's  note  to  second  American  edition. 
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Incision  of  the  Cervix. — Under  such  circumstances  incision  of  the 
cervix  may  be  not  only  justifiable  but  essential,  and  it  frequently 
answers  extremely  well.  On  the  Continent  it  is  resorted  to  much 
more  frequently  and  earlier  than  in  this  country,  and  with  the  most 
beneficial  results.  The  operation  offers  no  difficulties.  The  simplest 
way  of  performing  it  is  to  guard  the  greater  portion  of  the  blade  of 
a  straight  blunt-pointed  bistoury  by  wrapping  lint  or  adhesive  plas- 
ter round  it,  leaving  about  half  an  inch  cutting  edge  towards  its 
point.  This  is  guided  to  the  cervix,  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
index  finger,  and  three  or  four  notches  are  cut  in  the  circumference 
of  the  os  to  about  the  depth  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Very  gener- 
ally, especially  when  the  obstruction  is  only  due  to  old  cicatrices,  the 
Eains  will  now  speedily  effect  complete  expansion,  which  may 
e  very  advantageously  aided  by  applying  the  hydrostatic  dilators. 
When  the  obstruction  is  due  to  carcinomatous  infiltration  or  inflam- 
matory thickening,  the  case  is  much  more  complicated,  and  will 
painfully  tax  the  resources  of  the  accoucheur.  If  it  is  possible  the 
disease  should  be  removed  as  much  as  can  be  safely  done  during 
pregnancy,  which  should  also  be  brought  to  an  end  before  the  full 
period.  During  labor  incisions  should  form  a  preliminary  to  any  sub- 
sequent proceedings  that  may  be  necessary,  as  they  are,  at  the  wrorst, 
not  likely  to  increase  in  the  least  the  risks  the  patient  has  to  run,  and 
they  may  possibly  avert  more  serious  operations.  In  the  case  of 
malignant  disease  the  risk  of  serious  hemorrhage,  from  the  great 
vascularity  of  the  tissues,  must  not  be  forgotten,  and,  if  necessary, 
means  must  be  taken  to  check  this  by  local  styptics,  such  as  per- 
chloride  of  iron.  If  incision  fail,  and  the  state  of  the  patient  de- 
mands speedy  delivery,  the  forceps  may  be  applied,  and  Herman 
thinks  they  are,  as  a  rule,  better  than  turning.  He  also  maintains  that 
there  is  little  difference  in  the  risk  to  the  mothers  between  craniotomy 
and  the  Cesarean  section,  and  that  the  possibility  of  saving  the  child 
in  cases  in  which  incisions  have  failed,  should  induce  us  to  prefer  the 
latter. 

Application  of  the  Forceps  within  the  Cervix. — Before  performing 
craniotomy,  when  the  os  is  sufficiently  open,  a  cautious  application 
of  the  forceps  is  quite  justifiable.  Steady  and  careful  downward 
traction,  combined  with  digital  expansion,  has  often  enabled  a  head 
to  pass  wjth  safety  through  an  os  that  has  resisted  all  other  means 
of  dilatation,  and  the  destruction  of  the  child  has  thus  been  avoided. 
If,  indeed,  the  os  appear  to  be  dilatable,  this  procedure  may  advan- 
tageously be  adopted  before  incision,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
commonly  practised  in  the  Rotunda  Hospital.  An  operation  involv- 
ing, beyond  doubt,  of  itself  some  risk,  and  requiring  considerable 
operative  dexterity,  would  naturally  not  be  lightly  and  inconsider- 
ately undertaken.  "  But  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  alternative 
is  the  destruction  of  the  child,  the  risk  of  exhaustion,  and  at  least 
as  great  mechanical  injury  to  the  mother,  its  difficulty  need  not  stand 
in  the  way  of  its  adoption. 

Treatment  n:hni  Occlusion  of  the  Os  F.vis /.<?.— When  the  os  is  appa- 
rently obliterated,  incision  is  the  only  resource.     Before  resorting  to 
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it  the  patient  should  be  placed  under  chloroform,  and  the  entire  lower 
segment  of  the  uterus  carefully  explored.  Possibly  the  aperture 
may  be  found  high  up,  and  out  of  reach  of  an  ordinary  examination, 
or  we  may  detect  a  depression  corresponding  to  its  site.  A  small 
crucial  incision  may  then  be  made  at  the  site  of  the  os,  if  this  can 
be  ascertained;  if  not  at  the  most  prominent  portion  of  the  cervix. 
Very  generally  the  pains  will  then  suffice  to  complete  expansion, 
which  may  be  further  aided  by  the  fluid  dilators. 

Ante-par  turn  Hour-glass  Contraction.1 — Dr.  Hosmei2  has  recently 
drawn  attention  to  a  hitherto  undescribed  species  of  dystocia,  which 
he  terms  u  ante-partum  hour-glass  contraction"  and  which  he  believes 
to  depend  on  constriction  of  the  uterine  fibres  at  the  site  of  the 
internal  os  uteri.  Harris3  doubts  its  limitation  to  the  internal  os 
uteri,  and  terms  it  %i  tetanoid  falciform  constriction  of  the  uterus." 
Whatever  its  site  in  the  cases  recorded,  difficulties  of  the  most  for- 
midable kind  come  from  this  cause.  The  pelves  were  normal  and  the 
i)resentations  natural,  yet  out  of  seven  labors,  four  ended  fatally,  two 
>efore  delivery.  The  constriction  seems  to  have  grasped  the  foetus 
with  such  force  as  to  have  rendered  extraction,  either  by  the  forceps 
or  turning,  impossible.  I  have  no  personal  experience  of  this  com- 
plication, which  must  fortunately  be  very  rare.  The  introduction 
of  the  hand,  the  patient  being  deeply  anaesthetized-,  would  probably 
render  diagnosis  easy.  The  treatment  must  depend  on  the  force 
and  amount  of  constriction.  If  the  constriction  does  not  relax  under 
chloroform,  chloral,  or  the  injection  of  atropine  into  the  site  of  con- 
striction, as  recommended  by  Ilorton  in  rigidity  of  the  cervix,  turn- 
ing would  probably  be  our  best  resource.  Should  this  fail,  the 
Cesarean  section  may  be  required  to  effect  delivery.  Gastro-ely- 
trotomy  is  obviously  unsuitable  for  such  cases. 

Bands  and  Cicatrices  in  the  Vagina.  —  Extreme  rigidity  of  the 
vagina,  or  bands  and  cicatrices  in  or  across  its  walls,  the  result  of 
congenital  malformation,  of  injuries  in  former  labors,  or  of  autece- 

['  Since  the  article  by  Dr.  Hosmer  appeared,  attention  has  been  drawn  to  fully  as 
many  more  cases  in  the  United  States  ;  in  one  of  which  the  constriction  was  oblique. 
Long  perseverance  with  anaesthesia  appears  to  have  met  with  success  in  overcoming 
the  tension  of  the  constricting  band,  which  in  one  instance  almost  severed  the  body 
of  the  foetus. 

Or.  T.  A.  Foster,  of  Portland,  Maine,  has  met  with  two  cases,  on  one  of  which,  a 
primipara  of  40,  he  was  forced  to  perform  the  Cesarean  section,  as  the  constriction 
was  complicated  with  eclampsia,  the  woman  having  advanced  Bright's  disease  ;  she 
survived  the  operation  only  sixty  hours.  In  a  recently  written  letter  he  says,  "  Be- 
fore opening  the  uterus,  it  presented  the  appearance  of  a  pregnant  womb,  constricted 
at  the  junction  of  the  lower  and  middle  third.  That  a  portion  of  the  body  of  the 
uterus  was  below  the  constriction  I  feel  very  sure.  The  child's  head  was  entirely 
below  it,  and  had  not  so  much  as  readied  the  external  os,  the  anterior  lip  of  which 
was  not  involved  to  any  great  extent  in  the  fibroid  growth. 

44 1  think  the  incision  abore  the  constriction  was  from  four  to  six  inches  long, 
reaching  from  the  fundus  to  the  constricted  part.  The  most  depressed  part  of  the 
constriction  was  very  narrow  and  cord-like.  Al>ove  and  l>elow,  the  muscular  struc- 
ture seemed  to  be  so  disarranged  by  fibroids,  that  no  regular  constriction  took  place, 
while  a  portion  in  the  region  of  the  constriction,  some  three  inches  wide,  was  free 
from  fibroids,  and  seemed  to  act  powerfully  and  constantly."— Kd.] 

2  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  March  and  May,  1878. 

*  Harris's  note  to  2d  American  edition. 
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Incision  of the  Cervix. — Under  such  circumstances  incision  of  tlie 
cervix  may  be  not  uiily  justifiable  but  essential,  and  it  frequently 
answers  extremely  well.  On  the  Continent  it  is  resorted  to  much. 
more  frequently  and  earlier  than  in  this  country,  and  with  the  roost 
beneficial  results.  The  operation  offers  uo  difficulties.  The  simplest 
way  of  performing  it  is  to  guard  the  greater  portion  of  the  blade  of 
a  straight  blunt -pointed  bistoury  by  wrapping  lint  or  adhesive  plas- 
ter round  it,  leaving  about  half  an  inch  cutting  edge  towards  its 
point.  This  is  guided  to  the  cervix,  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
index  linger,  and  three  or  four  notches  are  cut  in  the  circumference 
of  the  os  to  nbout  the  depth  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Very  gener- 
ally, especially  when  the  obstruction  is  only  due  to  old  cicatrices,  the 
Cins  will  now  speedily  effect  complete  expansion,  which  may 
very  advantageously  aided  by  applying  the  hydrostatic  dilators. 
When  the  obstruction  is  due  to  carcinomatous  intiitr.it ion  or  inflam- 
matory thickening,  the  ease  is  much  more  complicated,  and  will 
painfully  tax  the  resources  of  the  accoucheur.  If  it  is  possible  the 
disease  should  be  removed  as  much  as  can  be  safely  done  during 
pregnancy,  which  should  also  be  brought  to  an  end  before  the  full 
period.  During  hiK.tr  incisions  should  form  a  preliminary  to  any  sub- 
sequent proceedings  that  mav  be  necessary,  as  they  are,  at  the  worst, 
not  likely  to  increase  in  the  least  the  risks  the  patient  has  to  run,  and 
they  may  possibly  tTert  more  serious  operations.  In  the  case  of 
malignant  disease  the  risk  of  serious  hemorrhage,  from  the  great 
t  ..-  ,'.  ',•-.-  of  the  tissues,  must  not  be  forgotten,  and,  if  necessary, 
9  must  betaken  to  cheek  tiiis  by  local  styptics,  soon  as  per- 
chl'ride  of  iron.  It"  incision  fail,  and  the  state  «.f  the  patient  de- 
specdr  delivery,  the  forceps  may  be  applied,  and  Herman 
thinks  they  are,  as  a  rule,  better  than  turning,  tie  also  maintains  that 
'  rctnv  in  the  risk  to  the  mothers  bet  ween  craniotomy 
:  <;iv;ng  the  child 
iu  oases  in  which  -  -       prefer  Um 

■ 

fix.— 'Baton  performing 

en  the  os  is  suti  .  a  caatkwsai  plication 

-    9  ~      iiv  ant]  careful  downward 

enabled  a  head 

to  pass  wjth  resis  cr  means 

sfaeea  "voided. 
law  may  advan- 
-    m.  and.  as  a  matter  oi  fact,  it  is 
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ence  of  several  enormous  fibroid  masses  projecting  from  the  fundus 
and  anterior  surface  of  the  body  of  the  uterus,  and  whose  labor  was, 
nevertheless,  typically  normal  in  every  way.  Should  hemorrhage 
occur  after  delivery,  the  injection  of  styptic  solutions  would  probably 
be  peculiarly  valuable,  since  the  ordinary  means  of  promoting  con- 
traction arc  likely  to  fail. 

It  is  when  the  fibroid  growths  implicate  the  lower  uterine  zone 
and  the  cervical  region,  that  the  greatest  difficulties  are  likely  to  be 
met  with.  The  practice  then  to  be  adopted  must  be  regulated  to  a 
great  extent  by  the  nature  of  each  individual  case.  If  it  be  possible 
to  push  the  tumor  above  the  pelvic  brim,  out  of  the  way  of  the  pre- 
senting part,  that,  no  doubt,  is  the  best  course  to  pursue,  as  not 
only  clearing  the  passage  in  the  most  effectual  way,  but  removing 
the  tumor  from  the  bruising  to  which  it  would  otherwise  be  subjected 
when  pressed  between  the  head  and  the  pelvic  walls,  which  seems  to 
he  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  of  this  complication.  This  manoeuvre 
is  sometimes  possible  in  what  seem  to  be  the  most  unpromising 
circumstances.  An  interesting  example  is  narrated  by  Mr.  Spencer 
Wells,1  who,  called  to  perform  the  Ciesarean  section,  succeeded, 
although  not  without  much  difficulty,  in  pushing  the  obstructing 
mass  above  the  brim,  the  child  subsequently  passing  with  ease.  I 
have  myself  elsewhere  recorded  two  similar  cases2  in  which  I  was 
enabled  to  deliver  the  patient  by  pushing  up  the  obstructing  tumor, 
in  both  of  which  the  Gesarean  section  would  have  been  inevitable  had 
the  attempt  at  reposition  failed.  Therefore,  before  resorting  to  more 
serious  operative  procedures,  a  determined  effort  at  pushing  the 
tumor  out  of  the  way  should  be  made,  the  patient  being  deeply 
chloroformed,  and,  if  necessary,  upward  pressure  being  made  by  the 
closed  fist  passed  into  the  vagina. 

Enucleation  or  Ablation. — Failing  this,  the  possibility  of  enucle- 
ating the  tumor,  or,  if  that  be  not  possible,  of  removing  it  piecemeal 
with  the  dcraseur,  should  be  considered.  On  account  of  the  loose 
attachments  of  these  growths,  and  the  facility  with  which  they  can 
be  removed  in  this  way  in  the  non-pregnant  state,  the  expedient  seems 
certainly  well  worthy  of  a  trial,  if  their  site  and  attachments  render 
it  at  all  feasible.  Interesting  examples  of  the  successful  performance 
of  this  operation  are  recorded  by  Danyau  and  Braxton  Hicks. 
Should  it  be  found  impracticable,  the  case  must  be  managed  in  refer- 
ence to  the  amount  of  obstruction  ;  and  the  forceps,  craniotomy,  or 
even  the  Cesarean  section,  may  be  necessary. 

[In  187-i,  Dr.  Cornelius  Olcott,3  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  was  forced  to 
perform  the  Ciesarean  section  in  a  case  where  a  fibroid  tumor  com- 
pletely filled  the  vagina.  The  tumor  was  pushed  up  and  forceps 
applied,  but  traction  at  once  caused  it  to  descend.  After  9  J  hours  of 
labor,  and  7 \  of  efforts  to  deliver,  under  ether  and  chloroform,  the 
woman  being  much  exhausted,  the  operation  was  performed,  and  a 
dead  foetus  removed.     The  mother  lived  exactly  four  years,  dying 

1  Obst.  Trans.,  vol.  ix.  p.  73.  *  Obat.  Trans.,  vol.  xix.  p.  101. 

[3  Am.  Journ.  Obstetrics,  N.  Y.,  April,  1879,  p.  312.] 
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from  peritonitis  set  up  by  the  tumor,  on  the  anniversary  of  her  ope- 
ration. Tlie  growth  was  located  in  the  left  lateral  wall  of  the  uterus, 
extending  from  the  cervix  midway  to  the  fundus. — Ed.] 

Tumors  of  the  Ovaries.— The  next  most  common  clan  of  obstruct- 
ing tumors  are  those  of  the  ovary  (Fig.  121),  and  it  is  apparently 
not  the  largest  of  these  which  arc  most  apt  to  descend  into  the  pelvic 
cavity.     When  the  tumor  is  t»f  any  considerable  size,  its  bulk  is  such 


thai  it  cannot  be  contained  in  the  true  pelvis,  audit  rises  into  the  ab- 
dominal cavity  with  the  uterus.  Hence,  tlie  existence  of  the  tumor 
that  oilers  the  most  formidable  obstacle  to  delivery  is  rarely  suspected 
before  labor  sets  in. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  results  of  the  various  methods  of  treat- 
ment, 1  have  tabulated  57  cases,1  In  lit  labor  was  terminated  by 
the  natural  powers  alone;  but  of  these  >>  mothers,  or  nearly  one-half, 
died.  In  favorable  contrast,  with  these  we  have  the  cases  in  which 
the  size  of  the  tumor  was  diminished  by  puncture.  These  are  9  in 
number,  in  all  of  which  the  mother  recovered  ;  f}  out  of  the  i!  chil- 
dren being  saved.  The  reason  of  the  great  mortality  in  the  formor 
cases  is  apparently  the  bruising  to  which  the  tumor,  even  when  small 
enough  to  allow  the  child  to  be  squeezed  past  it,  is  necessarily  sub- 
jected. This  is  extremely  apt  to  set  up  a  fatal  form  of  diffuse  in- 
lla  munition,  the  risk  of  which  was  long  ;,^,,  pointed  mil  by  Ash  well,* 
who  draws  a  comparison  between  cases  in  which  such  tumors  have 
been  subjected  to  contusion  and  cases  of  strangulated  hernia;  and 
the  cause  of  death  in  both  is  doubtless  very  simitar.  This  danger  is 
avoided  when  the  tumor  is  punctured,  so  as  to  become  flattened  be- 


1  Obst.  Trans,  vol.  i: 


B  (iiiv'a  Hospital  lii-jiorts,  vol.  ii. 
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twecn  the  bead  and  the  pelvic  walls.  On  this  account,  I  think,  it 
should  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  puncture  should  be  performed  in 
all  cases  of  ovarian  tumor  engaged  in  front  of  the  presenting  part, 
even  when  it  is  of  so  small  a  size  as  not  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
delivery  by  the  natural  powers. 

Treatment  when  Puncture  Fails. — In  5  of  the  57  cases  it  was  found 
possible  to  return  the  tumor  above  the  pelvic  brim,  and  in  these  also 
the  termination  was  very  favorable,  all  the  mothers  recovering. 
Should  puncture  not  succeed,  and  it  may  fail  on  account  of  the  gelati- 
nous and  serni-solid  nature  of  the  contents  of  the  cyst,  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  dispose  of  the  tumor  in  this  way,  even  when  it  seems  to  be 
firmly  wedged  down  in  front  of  the  presenting  part,  and  to  be  hope- 
lessly fixed  in  its  unfavorable  position. 

Failing  either  of  these  resources,  it  may  be  necessary  to  resort  to 
craniotomy,  provided  the  size  of  the  tumor  precludes  the  possibility 
of  delivery  by  forceps. 

The  question  of  the  effect  on  labor  of  ovarian  tumor  which  does 
not  obstruct  the  pelvic  canal  is  one  of  some  interest,  but  there  are 
not  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  recorded  to  throw  much  light  on  it. 
I  am  disposed  to  think  that  labor  generally  goes  on  favorably. 
What  delay  there  is  depends  on  the  inefficient  action  of  the  accessory 
muscles  engaged  in  parturition,  on  account  of  the  extreme  distension 
of  the  abdomen. 

Polypus. — [Polypoid  tumors  sometimes  act  as  serious  obstacles  to 
delivery.  If  long-pedicled  they  may  pass  out  of  the  vagina  in  ad- 
vance of  the  foetus.  If  more  firmly  attached,  they  may  be  pushed 
up  and  secured  by  bringing  down  the  child.  They  are  sometimes 
detached  and  expelled  during  the  labor,  by  the  pressure  of  the  head  ; 
or  are  removed  by  an  deraseur  if  recognized  early.  One  of  my 
patients  discharged  during  the  birth  of  her  second  child,  the  body  of 
a  very  large  polypus,  which  offered  no  further  obstacle  to  delivery ; 
after  which  I  returned  it  and  she  carried  it  two  years  more,  before 
she  would  consent  to  have  it  removed. — Ed.] 

There  are  a  few  other  conditions,  connected  with  the  maternal 
structures,  which  may  impede  delivery,  but  which  are  of  compara- 
tively rare  occurrence. 

Vayinal  Cyslocele. — Amongst  them  is  vaginal  cystocele,  consisting 
of  a  prolapse  of  the  distended  bladder  in  front  of  the  presentation, 
where  it  forms  a  tense  fluctuating  pouch,  which  has  been  mistaken 
for  an  hydrocephalic  head,  or  for  the  bag  of  membranes.  This  com- 
plication is  only  likely  to  arise  when  the  bladder  lias  been  allowed  to 
become  unduly  distended  from  want  of  attention  to  the  voiding  of 
urine  during  labor.  The  diagnosis  should  not  offer  any  difficulty, 
for  the  finger  will  be  able  to  pass  behind,  but  not  in  front  of,  the 
swelling,  and  reach  the  presenting  part ;  while  the  pain  and  tenesmus 
will  further  put  the  practitioner  on  his  guard.  The  treatment  con- 
sists in  emptying  the  bladder;  but  there  may  be  some  difficulty  in 
passing  the  catheter  in  consequence  of  the  urethra  being  dragged 
out  of  its  natural  direction.  A  long  elastic  male  catheter  will 
almost  always  pass,  if  used  with  care  and  gentleness.     Should  it  be 
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found  impossible  to  draw  off  the  water,  and  tliis  is  said  to  have  some- 
times happened,  the  tense  pouch  might  be  punctured  without  danger 
by  the  tine  needle  of  an  aspirator  trocar,  and  ils  contents  withdrawn. 
When  once  the  viseus  is  emptied,  it  can  easily  be  pushed  above  the 
presenting  part  in  the  intervals  between  the  pains. 

Vesical  Calculus. — In  some  few  eases  difficulties  have  arisen  from 
the  existence  of  a  vesical  calculus.  Should  this  be  pushed  down  in 
front  or  the  head,  it  can  readily  be  understood  that  the  maternal 
structures  would  run  the  risk  of  being  seriously  bruised  Bud  injured, 
Should  we  make  out  tbe  existence  of  a  ealeulus — and,  if  the  presetted 
of  one  be  suspected,  the  diagnosis  eould  easily  be  made  by  means  ot 
a  sound — an  endeavor  should  be  made  to  push  it  above  the  "brim  of 
the  pelvis.  If  that  be  found  to  be  impossible,  no  resource  is  left  but 
its  removal,  either  by  crushing,  or  by  rapid  dilatation  of  the  urethra, 
followed  by  extraction.  Should  we  be  aware  of  the  existence  of  a 
calculus  during  pregnancy,  its  removal  should  certainly  be  under- 
taken before  labor  sets  in. 

Hernial  protrusion  in  Douglas's  space  may  sometimes  give  rise  to 
anxiety  from  the  pressure  and  contusion  to  which  it  is  necessarily 
subjected.  An  endeavor  must  be  made  to  replace  it,  and  to  moderate 
the  straining  efforts  of  the  patient;  and  it  may  be  even  advisable  to 
apply  the  forceps  so  as  to  relieve  the  mass  from  pressure  as  soon  as 
possible.  Ii  is,  however,  of  great  rarity.  Fordyee  Barker,  in  an 
interesting  paper  on  the  subject,1  records  several  examples,  and  slates 
that  be  has  met  with  no  instance  in  which  it  has  led  to  a  fatal  result 
either  to  mother  or  child,  although  it  cannot  but  be  considered  a 

Scybnlom  masets  m  the  intestines  may  be  so  hard  and  impacted  as 
to  form  an  obstruction.  The  necessity  of  attending  to  the  state  of 
the  rectum  ha.-  already  been  pointed  out.  Should  it  be  found  im- 
possible to  empty  the  bowel  by  targe  eiiemaia,  the  mass  must  be 
mechanically  broken  down  and  removed  by  the  scoop. 

(Edema  of  (A*  Ytilea, —  Excessive  cedeinatous  infiltration  of  the 
vulva  may  sometimes  cause  obstruction,  and  require  diminution  in 
size,  which  can  1"'  easily  effected  by  numerous  small  punctures. 

Tlwmalic  >\ffusiom  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  vulva  or  vagina 
form  n  grave  complication  of  labor.  Such  blood  swellings  arc  most 
usually  met  with  in  one  or  both  labia,  or  under  the  vaginal  wall ;  in 
the  gravest  forms,  the  blood  may  extend  into  the  tissues  for  a  con- 
siderable distance,  as  in  the  ease  recorded  by  C:i/eaux,  where  it 
reached  upwards  ;is  far  as  the  umbilicus  in  front,  and  as  far  OB  the 
attachment  of  the  diaphragm  behind. 

Ctmditinn.i  fm-oi-imj  the  Awident.—T\\Q  conditions  associated  with 
pregnancy,  the  distension  and  engorgement  to  which  the  vessels  are 
subjected,  tin-  inleri'civnce  with  the  return  of  the  blood  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  head  during  labor,  and  the  violent  efforts  of  the  patient, 
afforded  a  ready  explanation  of  the  reason  why  ;i  vessel  may  be 
predisposed  to  rupture  and  admit  of  the  extravasation  of  blood. 

The  accident   is  fortunately  far   from  a   common    one,  although  :. 
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sufficient  number  of  cases  are  recorded  to  make  us  familiar  with  its 
symptoms  and  risks.  The  dangers  attending  such  effusions  would 
Reern  to  be  great,  if  the  statistics  given  by  those  who  have  written 
on  the  subject  are  to  be  trusted.  Thus,  out  of  124  cases  collected 
by  various  French  authors,  44  proved  fatal.  Fordycc  Barker  points 
out  that,  since  the  nature  and  appropriate  treatment  of  the  accident 
have  been  more  thoroughly  understood,  the  mortality  has  been  much 
lessened ;  for  out  of  15  cases  reported  by  Scanzoni  only  1  died,  and 
out  of  22  cases  he  had  himself  seen  2  died,  and  all  these  three  deaths 
were  from  puerperal  fever,  and  not  the  direct  result  of-  the  accident.1 

Situation  of  the  Blood  Effusion, — The  blood  may  be  effused  into 
any  part  of  the  pelvic  cellular  tissue,  or  into  the  labia.  The  accident 
most  often  happens  during  labor  when  the  head  is  low  down  in  the 
pelvis,  not  unfrequentiy  just  as  it  is  about  to  escape  from  the  vulva. 
Hence  the  extravasation  is  more  often  met  with  low  down  in  the 
vagina,  and  more  frequently  in  one  of  the  labia  than  in  any  other 
situation.  I  have  met  with  a  case  in  which  I  had  everv  reason  to 
believe  that  an  extravasation  of  blood  had  occurred  within  the 
tissues  immediately  surrounding  the  cervix.  It  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  a  varicose  condition  of  the  veins  about  the  vulva  would  pre- 
dispose to  the  accident,  but  in  most  of  the  recorded  examples  this 
is. not  stated  to  have  been  the  case.  Still,  if  varicose  veins  exist  to 
any  marked  degree,  some  anxiety  on  this  point  cannot  but  be  felt. 

Time  of  Occurrence. — The  thrombus  occasionally,  though  rarely, 
forms  before  delivery.  Most  commonly  it  first  forms  towards  the  end 
of  labor,  or  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  laceration  in  the  vessels  occurred  before  the  birth  of 
the  child,  and  that  the  pressure  of  the  presenting  part  prevented  the 
escape  of  any  quantity  of  blood  at  the  time  of  laceration. 

Sijinjrioms. — The  symptoms  are  not  by  any  means  characteristic. 
Pain  of  a  tearing  character,  occasionally  very  intense,  and  extending 
to  the  back  and  down  the  thighs,  is  very  generally  associated  with  the 
formation  of  the  thrombus.  If  a  careful  physical  examination  be 
made,  the  nature  of  the  case  can  readily  be  detected.  When  the  blood 
escapes  into  the  labium,  a  firm,  hard  swelling  is  felt,  which  has  even 
been  mistaken  for  the  foetal  head.  If  the  effusion  implicate  the  in- 
ternal parts  only,  the  diagnosis  may  not  at  first  be  so  evident.  But 
even  then  a  little  eare  should  prevent  any  mistake,  for  the  swelling  may 
be  felt  in  the  vagina,  and  may  even  form  an  obstacle  to  the  passage 
of  the  child.  Cazeaux  mentions  cases  in  which  it  was  so  extensive 
as  to  compress  the  rectum  and  urethra,  and  even  to  prevent  the  exit 
of  the  lochia.     In  some  cases  the  distension  of  the  tissues  is  so  ereat 

v.. 

that  they  lacerate,  and  then  hemorrhage,  sometimes  so  profuse  as 
directly  to  imperil  the  life  of  the  patient,  may  occur.  The  bursting 
of  the  skin  may  take  place  some  time  subsequent  to  the  formation  of 
the  thrombus.  Constitutional  symptoms  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  blood  lost,  either  by  extravasation,  or  externally,  after 
the  rupture  of  the  superficial  tissues.  Occasionally  they  are  con- 
siderable, and  arc  the  same  as  those  of  hemorrhage  from  anv  cause. 

1  The  Puerperal  Diseases,  p.  60. 


Termination.— The  terminations  of  thrombus  are  either  spontane- 
ous absorption  which  may  occur  if  the  amount  or  blood  extrava- 
saled  be  small;  or  the  tumor  may  burst,  and  then  tliere  is  external 
hemorrhage ;  or  it  may  suppurate,  the  contained  coagula  being  dis- 
charged from  the  cavity  of  the  cyst;  or  finally  sloughing  of  the 
superficial  tissues  has  occurred. 

treatment. — The  treatment  must  naturally  vary  with  the  size  of  the 
thrombus,  and  the  time  at  which  it  forms.  If  it  be  met  with  during 
labor,  unless  it  Vie  extremely  small,  it  will  be  very  apt  to  form  an  ob- 
struction to  the  passage  of  the  child.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is 
clearly  advisable  to  terminate  the  labor  as  soon  as  possible,  so  as  to 
remove  the  obstacle  to  the  circulation  in  the  vessels.  For  this  purpose 
the  forceps  should  be  applied  as  soon  as  the  head  can  be  easily  reached. 
If  the  tumor  itself  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  head,  or  if  it  be  of 
any  considerable  size,  it  will  be  necessary  to  incise  it  freely  at  its 
most  prominent  point  and  turn  out  the  coagnla,  controlling  the 
hemorrhage  at  once  by  filling  the  cavity  with  cotton  wadding  satu- 
rated in  a  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron,  while  at  the  same  time, 
digital  compresssion  with  the  tips  oT  the  lingers  is  kept  up.  By  this 
means  pressure  is  applied  directly  to  the  bleeding  point,  and  the 
hemorrhage  can  be  controlled  without  difficulty.  This  is  al!  the 
more  necessary  if  spontaneous  rupture  have  taken  place,  for  then  the 
loss  of  blood  is  often  profuse,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost,  importance  to 
reach  the  site  of  the  hemorrhage  as  nearly  as  possible. 

If  the  thrombus  be  not  so  large  as  to  obstruct  delivery,  or  if  it  be 
not  detected  until  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  the  rjuestioii  arises 
whether  1  he  case  should  not  lie  left  alone,  in  the  hope  that  absorption 
may  occur,  as  in  most  cases  of  pelvic  Inemutocelc.  This  expectant 
treatment  is  advised  by  Cazeaux,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  most  ra- 
tional plan  we  can  adopt.  True  it  may  lake  a  longer  time  for  the 
patient  t<>  convalesce  completely  than  it  the  coagula  were  removed 
at  once,  and  the  hemorrhage  restrained  by  pressure  ou  the  bleeding 
point;  but  this  disadvantage  is  more  than"  counterbalanced  by  the 
absence  of  risk  from  hemorrhage,  and  of  lepttcaMnia  from  the  sup- 
puration that  must  necessarily  follow.  Softening  and  suppuration 
may  in  many  cases,  occur  in  a  lew  day-,  necessitating  operation,  but 
the  vessels  will  then  be  probably  occluded,  ami  the  risk  of  hemor- 
rhage much  lessened.  Dr.  Fordyce  Barker,  however,  holds  the 
opposite  opinion  and  thinks  that  the  proper   plan   is  to  open  the 

thrombus  early,  controlling  the  he rrhage  in  the  manner  already 

indicated,  unless  tin-  thrombus  is  situated  high  in  the  vaginal  eaual. 

Rid-"/  5        ...  .■  SSepd'eamm. — Wheneverthecayityof  a  throm- 

bus  has  h  sen  Bed,  either  by  incision,  or  by  spontaneous  softening 

at  some  time  Mibaequent  to  its  formation,  it  must  not  lie  forgotten 
that  there  is  considerable  risk  of  septic  absorption.  To  avoid  this, 
care  must  bs  taken  to  use  antiseptic  dressings  freely,  such  as  the 
glveerine  of  carbolic  acid  applied  directly  to  the  pari,  and  frequent 
vaginal  injections  of  diluted  Condy's  fluid.  Barker  lays  special 
stress  on  the  importance  of  not  removing  prematurely  the  eoaguia 
formed  by  the  styptic  applications,  for  fear  of  secondary  hemorrhage, 
but  of  allowing  them  to  come  away  spontaneously. 
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Plural  Births. — The  subject  of  multiple  pregnancy  in  general 
having  already  been  fully  considered,  wo  have  now  only  to  discuss  its 
practical  bearing  as  regards  labor.  Fortunately  the  existence  of 
twins  rarely  gives  rise  to  any  serious  difficulty.  In  the  large  pro- 
portion of  cas^s  the  presence  of  a  second  foetus  is  not  suspected  until 
the  birth  of  the  first,  when  the  nature  of  the  case  is  at  once  apparent 
from  the  fact  of  the  uterus  remaining  as  large,  or  nearly  as  large  as 
it  was  before. 

There  m:iy  possibly  be  sonic  delay  in  the  birth  of  the  first  child, 
inasmuch  us  the  extreme  distension  of  the  uterus  may  interfere  with 
iis  thoroughly  efficient  action;  while, 
in  addition,  the  uterine  pressure  is  not  v'°- 122- 

directly  conveyed  to  the  ovum  as  in 
single  births,  but  indirectly  through 
the  amniotic  sac  of  the  second  child 
(Fig.  122).  Such  delay  is  especially 
apt  to  arise  when  the  tirst  child  pre- 
sents by  the  breech,  for,  even  if  the 
body  bo  expelled  spontaneously,  diffi- 
culiy  is  likely  to  occur  with  the  head, 
since  the  uterus  iloos  not  contract  upon 
it  as  is  ordinarily  the  case.  Il^nee  the 
intervention  of  the  accoucheur  to  save 
the  life  of  the  child,  by  the  extraction 
of  the  head,  v.'ill  be  almost  a  matter  of 
necessity. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  after  the 
birth  of  the  first  child,  there  is  a  tem- 
porary lull  in  the  pains,  which  soon 
recommence,  generally  in  from  ten  to 
twenty  minutes,  and  the  second  child  ia 
rapidly  expelled ;  lor  on  account  ot  the  ji»™nns. 

full  dilatation  of  the  soft  parts,  there  is 

no  obstacle  to  its  delivery.  Sometimes  there  is  a  considerable  inter- 
val  before  the  pains  recur,  and  instances  arc  recorded  in  which  even 
several  days  have  elapsed  between  the  births  of  the  two  children. 

Treatment. — In  most  cases  the  management  of  twins  does  not  difll-r 
from  that  of  ordinary  labor.  As  soon  as  we  are  certain  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  second  foetus,  we  should  inform  the  bystanders,  but  not 


rily  tlie  mother,  to  whom  the  news  might  prove  an  unpleasant 
and  even  dangerous  shock.  Tlien  having  taken  care  to  tie  the  oord 
of  the  first  child  for  fear  of  vascular  communication  between  the 
placentas,  our  duty  is  to  wait  for  a  recurrence  of  the  pains.  If  these 
come  on  rapidly,  and  tins  presentation  of  the  second  foetus  be  normal, 
its  birth  is  managed  in  the  usual  way. 

Management  when  tJierr.  is  Delay  after  the  Birth  of  the  first  Chill. — 
If  there  be  any  unusual  delay,  we  have  to  consider  the  proper  course 
to  pursue,  and  on  this  the  opinions  of  authorities  oilier  greatly. 
Some  advise  a  delay  of  several  hours,  and  even  more,  if  pains  do  not 
recur  spontaneously ;  while  others,  Murphy  for  example,  recommend 
that  the  second  child  should  be  delivered  at  once.  Either  extreme 
of  practice  is  probably  wrong,  and  the  safest  and  best  course  is, 
doubtless,  the  medium  one.  The  second  point  to  bear  in  mind  is. 
that,  in  multiple  pregnancy,  on  account  of  the  extreme  distension  of 
the  uterus,  there  is  a  tendency  to  inertia,  and  consequently  to  post- 
partum hemorrhage  ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  better  that  the  birth 
of  the  second  child  should  be  delayed,  even  for  a  considerable  time, 
rather  than  that  the  patient  should  run  the  risk  attending  an  empty 
and  uncontrncted  uterus.  If,  however,  uterine  action  be  present, 
there  is  an  obvious  advantage  in  the  delivery  of  the  second  child 
before  the  dilatation  of  the  passage;-*  passes  off. 

Endeavors  should  he  made  to  Excite  Uterine  Action. — The  best  plan 
would  seem  to  be,  if,  after  waiting  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  labor  pains 
do  not  occur,  to  try  and  induce  them  by  uterine  friction  and  pressure, 
ai.'l  by  the  administration  of  a  dose  of  ergot,  to  which,  us  there  can 
be  no  obstacle  to  the  rapid  birth  of  the  second  child,  there  ean  he 
now  no  objection.  The  membranes  of  the  second  child  should  always 
be  ruptured  at  once,  if  easily  within  reach,  as  one  of  the  speediest 
means  of  inducing  contraction.  If  no  progress  be  made,  and  speedy 
delivery  bi  it  (tested  a  necessity  whie!  ma;  arise  either  from  the 
exha  dstnl  oftbe  patient,  the  presence  of  beajorrhage,  extremely 
feeble  pnlsatioi  -  of  the  fbial  1  earl  (showing  (hat  the  life  of  the 
stvotid  child  is  endangered),  or  mulpresentationsof  the  second  feel  us — ■ 
turning  is  probably  the  readiest  and  safest  expedient.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  operation  is  performed  with  great  ease,  since  ihe 
passages  are  amply  diluted.  A  Tier  bringing  down  the  feet,  the  birth 
of  the  body  should  be  slowly  effected,  with  the  view  of  insuring  as 
complete  subsequent  contraction  as  possible.  If  the  head  has  de- 
scended in  the  pelvis,  of  course  turning  is  impossible,  and  the  for- 
ceps must  be  applied. 

Difficulties  arising  from  backed  Twins. — Occasionally  very  serious 
difficulties  arise  from  parts  <\['  both  hetuses  presenting  simultane- 
ously, and  either  thus  impeding  the  entrance  «\'  either  child  into  the 
pelvis,  or  getting  locked  together,  so  as  to  render  delivery  impossible 
without  artificial  aid.  Such  difficulties  are  nol  apt  to  arise  in  the 
more  ordinary  cases,  in  which  each  child  has  its  own  bag  of  mem- 
branes, since  then  the  feet  uses  are  kept  entirely  separate;  but  in  those 
in  which  the  twins  are  contained  in  a  common  amniotic  cavity,  or  in 
which  both  sacs  have  burst  simultaneously.     They  are  very  puzzling 
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to  the  obstetrician,  and  it  may  be  far  from  easy  to  discover  the  cause 
of  tbe  obstruction.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  lay  down  any  positive  rules 
for  their  management,  which  must  be  governed,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  by  the  circumstances  of  each  individual  case. 

Nature  of  these  Cases. — Sometimes  both  heads  present  simultane- 
ously at  the  brim,  and  then  neither  can  enter  unless  they  be  unusu- 
ally small  or  the  pelvis  very  capacious,  when  both  may  descend ; 
or  rather  the  first  head  may  descend  low  into  the  pelvic  cavity,  and 
then  the  second  head  enters  the  brim,  and  gets  jammed  against  the 
thorax  of  the  first  child  (Fig.  123).    Reimann1  relates  a  curious  ex- 

Fio.  123. 


&' 


Phows  Head-locking,  both  Children  presenting  Head  first.    (After  Barnes.) 

ample  of  this,  in  which  he  delivered  the  first  head  with  the  forceps, 
but  found  the  body  would  not  follow,  and,  on  examination,  a  second 
head  was  found  in  the  pelvis.  He  then  applied  the  forceps  to  the 
second  head;  tbe  body  of  the  first  child  was  then  born,  and  after- 
wards that  of  the  second.  Such  a  mechanism  must  clearly  have 
been  impossible  unless  the  pelvis  had  been  extremely  large. 

Both  Heads  presenting  Simultaneously. — Whenever  both  heads  arc 
felt  at  the  brim,  it  will  generally  be  found  possible  to  get  one  out  of 
the  way  by  appropriate  manipulation,  one  hand  being  passed  into 
the  vairina,  the  other  aiding  its  action  from  without.  Then  the  for- 
ceps  may  be  applied  to  the  other  head,  so  as  to  engage  it  at  once  in 
the  pelvic  cavity.  If  both  have  actually  passed  into  the  pelvis,  as  in 
the  case  just  alluded  to,  the  difficulty  will  be  much  greater.  It  will 
generally  be  easier  to  push  up  the  second  head,  while  the  lower  is 
drawn  out  by  the  forceps,  than  to  deliver  the  second,  leaviug  the 
first  in  situ. 

■  Arch.  f.  Oynak.,  1871. 
24 


Foot  or  Hand  urith  Head. — In  other  cases  a  foot  or  a  hand  may  de- 
scend along  with  the  head,  and  even  the  four  feet  may  present 
wtnnttaneouBly.  The  rule  in  the  former  case,  is  to  push  the  part 
descending  with  the  head  out  of  the  way,  and,  in  the  latter,  to  dis- 
engage one  child  as  soon  as  possible.  Great  care  is  necessary,  or  we 
might  possibly  bring  down  the  limbs  of  separate  children. 

Two  ffeadi  Inter  locking. — The  most  common  kind  of  difficulty  is 
when  the  first  child  presents  by  the  breech,  and  is  delivered  as  far  as 
the  bead,  which  is  then  found  to  be  locked  with  the  head  of  the 
second  child,  which  has  descended  into  the  pelvic  cavity  (Fig.  124). 


Here  it  is  clear  that  the  obstruction  must  lie  very  great,  and,  unless 
the  children  are  extremely  small,  insuperable.  The  first  endeavor 
should  be  to  disentangle  the  heads;  this  is  sometimes  feasible  if  the 
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second  be  not  deeply  engaged  in  the  pelvis,  and  the  hand  be  passed 
up  so  as  to  push  it  out  of  the  "way.  This  will  but  rarely  succeed; 
then  it  may  be  possible  to  apply  the  forceps  to  the  second  head  and 
drag  it  past  the  body  of  the  first  child,  and  this  is  the  method  ree- 
ommeuded  by  Reimann,  who  has  written  an  excellent  paper  on  the 
subject.1  Generally  the  sacrifice  of  one  of  the  children  is  essential, 
and  as  the  body  of  the  first  child  must  have  been  born  for  some  time, 
it  is  probable  that  the  pressure  to  which  it  has  been  subjected  will 
have  already  imperilled,  if  it  have  not  destroyed,  its  life,  and  there- 
fore the  plan  usually  recommended  is  to  decapitate.  This  can  easily 
be  done  with  scissors  or  a  wire  dcraseur,  after  which  the  second  child 
is  expelled  without  difficulty,  leaving  the  head  of  the  first  in  utero  to 
be  subsequently  dealt  with. 

Another  mode  of  managing  these  cases  is,  to  perforate  the  upper 
head  and  draw  it  past  the  lower  with  the  cephalotribe  or  craniotomy 
forceps.  This  plan  has  the  disadvantage  of  probably  sacrificing  both 
children,  since  the  other  child  can  hardly  survive  the  pressure  and 
delay,  whereas  the  former  plan  gives  the  second  child  a  fair  chance 
of  being  born  alive. 

Douhle  Monsters. — In  connection  with  the  subject  of  twin  labor  we 
may  consider  those  rare  cases  in  which  the  bodies  of  the  foetuses  are 
partially  fused  together.  The  mechanism  and  management  of  de- 
livery in  cases  of  double  monstrosity  have  attracted  comparatively 
little  attention,  no  doubt  because  authors  have  considered  them 
matters  of  curiosity  merely,  rather  than  of  practical  importance. 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  such  monstrosities  in  our  museums, 
and  the  numerous  cases  scattered  through  our  periodical  literature, 
are  sufficient  to  show  that  they  arc  not  so  very  rare  as  we  might  be 
inclined  to  imagine ;  and,  as  they  are  likely  to  give  rise  to  formidable 
difficulties  in  delivery,  it  cannot  be  unimportant  to  have  a  clear  idea 
of  the  usual  course  taken  by  nature  in  effecting  such  births,  with 
a  view  of  enabling  us  to  assist  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  should 
a  similar  case  come  under  our  observation. 

Unfortunately  the  authors  who  have  placed  on  record  the  birth  of 
double  monsters,  have  generally  occupied  themselves  more  with  a 
description  of  the  structural  peculiarities  of  the  foetuses,  than  with 
the  mechanism  of  their  delivery;  so  that,  although  the  cases  to  bo 
met  with  in  medical  literature  are  very  numerous,  comparatively  few 
of  them  are  of  real  value  from  an  obstetric  point  of  view.  Still,  I 
have  been  able  to  collect  the  details  of  a  considerable  number*  in 
which  the  history  of  the  labor  is  more  or  less  accurately  described; 
and  doubtless  a  more  extensive  research  would  increase  the  list. 

For  obstetric  purposes  we  may  confine  our  attention  to  four  princi- 
pal varieties  of  double  monstrosity,  which  are  met  with  far  more 
frequently  than  any  others.     These  are : — 

A.  Two  nearly  separate  bodies  united  in  front,  to  a  varying  ex- 
tent, by  thorax  or  abdomen. 

1  American  Journal  of  Obstetrics,  January,  1877. 
*  Obstet.  Trans,  vol.  viii. 
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B.  Two  nearly  separate  bodies  united  back  to  back  by  the  sacrum 
and  lower  part  rathe  spinal  column. 

C.  Diceplialous  monsters,  the  bodies  being  single  below,  but  the 
heads  separate. 

D.  The  bodies  separate  below,  but  the  beads  fixed  are  partially 
united. 

This  classification  by  no  means  includes  all  the  varieties  of  mon- 
sters that  we  may  meet  with.  It  does,  however,  include  all  that  are 
likely  to  give  rise  to  much  difficulty  in  delivery;  and  all  the  cases  I 
have  collected  may  be  placed  under  one  of  these  divisions. 

The  first  point  that  strikes  us  in  looking  over  the  history  of  these 
deliveries  is  the  frequency  with  which  they  have  been  terminated 
by  the  natural  powers  alone,  without  any  assistance  on  the  part  of 
the  accoucheur.  Thus,  out  of  the  81  cases  no  less  than  20  were  de- 
livered naturally,  aud  apparently  without  much  trouble.  Nothing 
can  better  show  the  wonderful  resources  of  nature  in  overcoming 
difficulties  of  a  very  formidable  kind. 

It  is  pretty  generally  assumed  by  authors  that  the  children  are 
necessarily  premature,  and,  therefore  of  small  size,  and  that  delivery 
before  the  full  term  is  rather  the  rule  than  the  exception.  Duge"a 
states  that  the  children  are  often  dead,  and  that  putrefaction  lias 
taken  place,  which  facilitates  their  expulsion.  Both  these  assump- 
tions seem  to  me  to  have  been  made  without  sufficient  authority,  and 
not  to  be  borne  out  by  the  recorded  facts.  In  only  1  of  the  31  cases 
is  it.  mentioned  that  the  children  were  premature;  nor  is  there  any 
sufficient  reason  that  I  can  see  why  labor  should  commence  before 
the  full  term  of  gestation. 

Class  A. — By  far  the  greatest  number  are  included  in  the  first 
class — that  in  which  the  bodies  are  nearly  separate,  but  united  by  some 
part  of  the  thorax  or  abdomen.  This  is  the  division  which  includes 
the  celebrated  Siamese  Twins,  an  account  of  whose  birth,  I  may  ob- 
serve, I  have  not  been  able  to  discover.'  Out  of  the  31  cases,  19 
cni in.'  under  this  heading.  The  details  of  the  labor  are  briefly  as 
follows: — 1  died  undelivered;  8  were  terminated  by  the  natural 
powers,  in  3  of  which  the  feet,  aud  in  3  the  head  presented ;  in  2 
the  presentation  is  doubtful;  0  were  delivered  by  turning,  or  by 
traction  on  the  lower  extremities  ;  4  were  delivered  instrumentally. 

Footling  Presentation  is  the  most  Favorable. — The  details  of  the 
cases  in  which  the  feet,  presented,  or  in  which  turning  was  performed, 
clearly  show  that  footling  presentation  was  by  far  the  most  favor- 
able, and  it  is  fortunate  the  feet  often  present  naturally.  The  infer- 
ence, of  course,  is,  that  version  should  be  resorted  to  whenever  any 
other  presentation  is  met  with  in  cases  of  double  monstrosity  of  this 

['  The  miller  of  those  twins  was  ft  rhinese  half- breed,  shirt,  ami  with  n  lirmut 
pelvis,  and  had  borne  aeverfti  children  previously.  Sin-  staled  on  several  occasions 
in  conversation  with  puttie*  in  Blam,  Hint  the  twins  were  bom  reversed,  the  feet  of 
one  being  fallowed  riv  tin-  head  of  tlie  other,  nm!  thai  they  were  verv  small  ami  feeble 
at  liirth  and  for  several  months  afterwards.  The  twins  confirmed  this  statement  by 
affirming:  that  they  could  when  little  hoys  at  play  on  the  ground,  turn  themselves  end 
for  end  upon  the  eiisifonn  attachment,  tip  to  the  age  nf  ten  or  twelve,  the  attachment 
being  then  soft  and  pliable. — Harris's  note  to  2d  Araer.  ed.] 
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type ;  but,  unfortunately,  this  rule  could  rarely  be  carried  into  exe- 
cution, since  we  possess  no  means  of  diagnosing  the  junction  of  the 
foetuses  at  a  sufficiently  early  stage  of  labor  to  admit  of  turning  being 
performed.  It  is  only  under  exceptionably  favorable  circumstances 
that  this  can  be  done ;  as,  for  example,  in  a  case  recorded  by  Molas,1 
in  which  both  heads  presented,  but  neither  would  enter  the  brim  of 
the  pelvis. 

The  Chief  Difficulty  is  in  the  Delivery  of  the  Heads. — The  great  diffi- 
culty must  of  course  be  in  the  delivery  of  the  heads ;  for  in  all  the 
recorded  cases,  with  one  exception,  the  bodies  have  passed  through 
the  pelvis  parallel  to  each  other  with  comparative  ease  until  the 
necks  have  appeared,  and  then,  as  a  rule,  they  could  be  brought  no 
farther.  It  is  clear  that  the  remainder  of  the  foetuses  could  no  longer 
pass  simultaneously ;  and,  were  direct  traction  continued,  the  heads 
would  be  inextricably  fixed  above  the  brim.  In  accordance  with 
the  direction  of  the  pelvic  axes  the  posterior  head  must  first  engage 
in  the  inlet;  and  in  order  to  effect  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  carry 
the  bodies  of  the  children  well  over  the  abdomen  of  the  mother. 
This  seems  to  be  a  point  of  primary  importance.  It  would  also  be 
advisable  to  see  that  the  bodies  are  made  to  pass  through  the  pelvis 
with  their  backs  in  the  oblique  diameter.  By  this  means  more  space 
is  gained  than  if  the  backs  were  placed  antero-posteriorly ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  there  is  less  chance  of  the  heads  hitching  against  the 
promontory  of  the  sacrum  and  symphysis  pubis,  which  otherwise 
would  be  very  apt  to  occur. 

Mode  of  Delivery  when  the  Head  Presents. — When  the  head  pre- 
sents, and  the  labor  is  terminated  by  the  natural  powers,  delivery 
seems  to  be  accomplished  in  one  of  two  ways. 

In  the  first  and  more  common,  the  head  and  shoulders  of  one  child 
are  born,  its  breech  and  legs  being  subsequently  pushed  through  the 
pelvis  by  a  process  similar  to  that  of  spontaneous  evolution;  and, 
afterwards,  the  second  child  probably  passes  footling  without  much 
difficulty. 

Barkow  relates  a  case  in  which  both  heads  were  delivered  by  the 
forceps,  the  bodies  subsequently  passing  simultaneously.  Two 
similar  instances  are  recorded  in  the  third  and  sixth  volumes  of  the 
"Obstetrical  Transactions."  When  delivery  takes  place  in  this 
manner,  the  head  of  the  second  child  must  fit  into  the  cavity  formed 
by  the  neck  of  the  first,  and  the  pelvis  must  necessarily  be  suffi- 
ciently roomy  to  admit  of  the  expulsion  of  the  head  of  the  second 
child,  while  its  cavity  is  diminished  in  size  by  the  presence  of  the 
neck  and  shoulders  of  the  first.  Either  of  these  processes  must  ob- 
viously require  exceptionally  favorable  conditions  as  regards  the  size 
of  the  child  and  the  pelvis ;  and  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  delivery 
must  be  much  greater  than  when  the  lower  extremities  present. 
Therefore,  I  think  the  rule  should  be  laid  down  that,  when  the  nature 
of  the  case  is  made  out  (and  for  the  purpose  of  accurate  diagnosis  a 

1  M£m.  de  1' Academic,  vol.  i. 


complete  examination  under  amesthesia  should  be  practised),  turning 
should  lie  performed,  and  the  feet  brought  down. 

tftUikttioti  of  Che  Foetuses. — In  the  event  of  its  l>eing  found  impos- 
sible to  effect  delivery  after  a  considerable  portion  of  the  bodies  is 
born,  no  resource  remains  but  the  mutilation  of  the  body  of  one 
child,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  the  other.  This  was  found 
necessary  in  one  case  in  which  the  children  presented  by  the  feet, 
and  were  burn  as  far  as  the  thorax,  but  could  get  no  further.  The 
body  of  the  anterior  child  was  removed  by  a  circular  incision  as  far 
as  it  had  been  expelled,  which  allowed  t lie  remaining  portion,  con- 
sisting of  the  head  and  shoulders,  to  re-enter  the  uterus;  after  this 
the  posterior  child  was  easily  extracted,  aud  the  mutilated  fistaa 
followed  without  difficulty. 

Glass  11. — In  class  H,  in  which  the  children  are  united  back  to 
back,  3  cases  are  recorded,  all  of  which  were  delivered  by  the  natural 
powers.  One  of  these  is  the  ease  of  Judith  and  Helens,  the  celebrated 
Hungarian  twins,  who  lived  to  the  age  of  twenty-one.1  He'lenc  was 
born  as  far  as  the  umbilicus,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  three  hours,  her 
breech  ami  legs  descended.  Judith  was  expelled  immediately  after- 
wards, her  feet  descending  first"  Exactly  the  same  process  occurred 
in  a  case  described  by  M.  Norman,  the  children  being  also  bom  alive, 
and  dving  on  the  ninth  day. 

Labor  is  easier  than  in  ('hiss  A. — It  is  probable  that,  labor  is  easier 
ia  this  class  of  double  monsters  than  in  the  former,  because  the 
children  are  so  joined  that  there  is  no  necessity  (or  the  bodies  to  be 
parallel  to  each  other  during  birth  when  the  head  presents,  and  after 
the  birth  of  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  first  child,  its  breech  and 
lower  extremities  are  evidently  pushed  down  and  expelled  by  a 
process  of  spontaneous  evolution.  If  the  feet  originally  presented, 
the  mechanism  of  delivery  and  the  rules  to  he  followed  would  he  the 
same  as  in  class  A;  but  the  difficulty  would  probably  be  greater, 
since  the  juncture  is  not  so  flexible,  and  a  more  complete  parallelism 
of  the  bodies  would  be  necessary  during  extraction. 

Onus  C. — Tu  class  C,  that  of  the  diccphaloiis  monster,  I  have  found 
the  description  of  the  birth  of  6  cases,  i  of  which  were  terminated 
by  the  natural  powers.  In  two  of  these,  the  process  of  evolution 
was  the  main  agent  in  delivery  ;  one  head  Vicing  horn  and  Incoming 
(to  I  md  'the  arch  of  tin.'  pubis,  the  body  being  subsequently  pushed 
past  it,  and  the  second  head  following  without  difficulty.  This  pro- 
COflt  felling,  the  proper  course  is  to  decapitate  I  In'  li  est  born  head,  and 
then  bring  down  the  feet  of  the  child,  when  delivery  can  be  accom- 
plished with  case.  This  was  the  course  adopted  in  2  out  of  the  S 
cases;  arid  it  may  be  done  with  the  less  hesitation,  since,  from  their 
structural  peculiarities,  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  monsters  of 

'   IWn,  Oct.  2li.  1701  :  died,  Fch.  R,  172:1. 

[•  The  (H-lehrflted  Carolina  twins  tmrn  July  11,  ]SS1,  anil  slitl  living,  were  lirotijrlit 
intfi  tin'  wiPilit  liv  tin-  same  ini'lliuii,  1ml  the  mother  linviiie  a  large  pelvis,  "  linii  » 
liri-f  and  easy"  delivery.  Tin'  larger  of  the  two  girls  nisi,  came  first,  as  in  the  Txoni 
case  of  1701.  These  til  ills  are  seven  years  (ilder  than  the  Hungarian  sisters  were  at 
death— En.  j 
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tins  kind  should  survive.  In  the  third  case,  terminated  naturally, 
the  heads  were  said  to  have  been  born  simultaneously,  but  it  seems 
probable  that  the  one  head  lay  in  the  hollow  formed  by  the  neck  of 
the  other,  and  so  rapidly  followed  it.  If  the  feet  presented,  the  ease 
may  lie  managed  in  the  same  manner  ad  in  class  A. 

Class  D. — Monstrosities  of  class  D,  in  which  the  heath?  are  united, 
the  bodies  being  distinct,  appear  to  be  the  most  uncommon  of  all ; 
and  I  can  find  the  description  of  delivery  in  only  2  cases.  One  of 
these  pave  rise  to  great  difficulty ;  the  labor  in  the  other  was  easy. 
We  should  scarcely  anticipate  much  difficulty  in  the  birth  of  monsters 
of  this  type  ;  for,  if  the  head  presented  and  would  not  pass,  we  should 
naturally  perform  craniotomy;  and  if  the  bodies  came  first,  the 
delivery  of  the  monstrous  head  could  readily  be  accomplished  by 
perforation. 

Result  to  the  Mothers.— The  result  to  the  mothers  in  all  these  cases 
seems  to  have  been  very  favorable.  There  is  only  one  in  which  the 
death  of  the  mother  is  recorded  ;  and  although  in  many  the  result  is 
not  mentioned,  we  may  fairly  assume  that  recovery  tool:  place. 

Among  difficulties  in  labor,  some  of  the  most  important  arc  due  to 
morbid  conditions  of  the  fcetus  itself. 

/ntra-uterine  Hydrocephalus. — Of  these  the  most  common  as  well 
as  the  most  serious,  is  caused  by  intra-uterine  hydrocephalus  (giving 
rise  to  a  collection  of  watery  fluid  within  the  cranium),  by  which  the 


dimensions  of  tlie  child's  head  are  enormously  increased,  and  the 
due  relations  between  it  and  the  pelvic  cavltv  entirely  destroyed 
(Fig.  125).  ... 

Its  Danger  ?«'lh  as  nt/ank  the  Mother  ami  Child.— Fortunately,  this 
disease  is  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence,  for  it  is  one  of  great 
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gravity  both  as  regards  the  mother  and  child.  As  regards  the 
mother,  the  serious  character  of  the  complication  is  proved  by  the 
statistics  of  Dr.  Keiller,  of  -Edinburgh,  who  found  that,  out  of  74 
cases,  no  less  than  16  were  accompanied  by  rupture  of  the  uterus. 
The  reason  of  the  danger  to  which  the  mother  is  subjected  is  obvious. 
In  some  few  cases,  indeed,  the  head  is  so  compressible  that,  provided 
the  amount  of  contained  fluid  be  small,  it  may  be  sufficiently  dimin- 
ished in  size,  by  the  moulding  to  which  it  is  subjected,  to  admit  of 
its  being  squeezed  through  the  pelvis.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
however,  the  size  of  the  head  is  too  great  for  this  to  occur.  The 
uterus  therefore  exhausts  itself,  and  may  even  rupture,  in  the  vain 
endeavor  to  overcome  the  obstacle ;  while  the  large  and  distended 
head  presses  firmly  on  the  cervix,  or  on  the  pelvic  tissues,  if  the  os 
be  dilated,  and  all  the  evil  effects  of  prolonged  compression  are  apt 
to  follow. 

Its  Diagnosis  is  not  always  easy. — The  diagnosis  of  intra-uterine 
hydrocephalus  is  by  no  means  so  easy  as  the  description  in  obstetric 
works  would  lead  us  to  believe.  It  is  true  that  the  head  is  much 
larger  and  more  rounded  in  its  contour  than  the  healthy  foetal 
cranium,  and  also  that  the  sutures  and  fontanelles  are  more  wide, 
and  admit  occasionally  of  fluctuation  being  perceived  through  them. 
Still  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  head  is  always  arrested  above 
the  brim,  where  it  is  consequently  high  up  and  difficult  to  reach,  and 
where  these  peculiarities  are  made  out  with  much  difficulty.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  true  nature  of  the  case  is  comparatively  rarely 
discovered  before  delivery ;  thus  Chaussicr1  found  that  in  more  than 
one-half  of  the  cases  he  collected  an  erroneous  diagnosis  had  been 
made. 

Method  of  Diagnosis. — "Whenever  we  meet  with  a  case  in  which 
either  the  history  of  previous  labor,  or  a  careful  examination,  con- 
vinces us  that  there  is  no  obstacle  due  to  pelvic  deformity,  in  which 
the  pains  arc  strong  and  forcing,  but  in  which  the  head  persistently 
refuses  to  engage  in  the  brim,  we  may  fairly  surmise  the  existence 
of  hydrocephalus.  Nothing,  however,  short  of  a  careful  examination 
under  anaesthesia,  the  whole  hand  being  passed  into  the  vagina  so  as 
to  explore  the  presenting  part  thoroughly,  will  enable  us  to  be  quite 
sure  of  the  existence  of  this  complication.  Under  these  circum- 
stances such  a  complete  examination  is  not  only  justified  but  impera- 
tive; and,  when  it  has  been  made,  the  difficulties  of  diagnosis  are 
lessened,  for  then  we  may  readily  make  out  the  large  round  mass 
softer  and  more  compressible  than  the  healthy  head,  the  widely  sepa- 
rated sutures,  and  the  fluctuating  fontanelles. 

Pelvic  Presentations  are  frequently  met  with. — In  a  considerable 
proportion  of  cases — as  many,  it  is  said,  as  1  out  of  5 — the  foetus 
presents  by  the  breech.  The  diagnosis  is  then  still  more  difficult; 
for  the  labor  progresses  easily  until  the  shoulders  are  born,  when  the 
head  is  completely  arrested,  and  refuses  to  pass  with  any  amount  of 
traction  that  is  brought  to  bear  on  it.   Even  the  most  careful  exami- 

1  Gazette  M&licale,  1S64. 
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nation  may  not  now  enable  us  to  make  out  the  cause  of  the  delay, 
for  the  finger  will  impinge  on  the  comparatively  firm  base  of  the 
skull,  and  may  be  unable  to  reach  the  distended  portion  of  the 
cranium.  At  this  time  abdominal  palpation  might  throw  some  light 
on  the  case,  for  the  uterus  being  tightly  contracted  round  the  head, 
we  might  be  able  to  make  out  its  unusual  dimensions.  The  wasted 
and  shrivelled  appearance  of  the  child's  body,  which  so  often  accom- 
panies hydrocephalus,  would  also  arouse  suspicion  as  to  the  cause  of 
delay.  Ou  the  whole  such  cases  may  be  fairly  assumed  to  be  less 
dangerous  to  the  mother  than  when  the  head  presents ;  for,  in  the 
latter,  the  soft  parts  are  apt  to  be  subjected  to  prolonged  pressure 
arid  contusion  ;  while  in  the  former,  delay  does  not  commence  till 
after  the  shoulders  are  born,  and  then  the  character  of  the  obstacle 
would  be  sooner  discovered,  and  appropriate  means  earlier  taken  to 
overcome  it. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  is  simple,  and  consists  in  tapping  the 
head,  so  as  to  allow  the  cranial  bones  to  collapse.  There  is  the  less 
objection  to  this  course,  since  the  disease  almost  necessarily  precludes 
the  hope  of  the  child's  surviving.  The  aspirator  would  draw  off  the 
fluid  effectually,  and  would  at  least  give  the  child  9  chance  of  life  ; 
and,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  birth  of  a  child,  who  lives  for 
a  short  time  only,  may  be  of  extreme  legal  importance.  More  gene- 
rally the  perforator  will  be  used,  and  as  soon  as  it  has  penetrated,  a 
gusn  of  fluid  will  at  once  verify  the  diagnosis.  Schroeder  recom- 
mends that,  after  perforation,  turning  should  be  performed,  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  with  which  the  flaccid  head  is  propelled  through  the 
pelvis.  This  seems  a  very  unnecessary  complication  of  an  already 
sufficiently  troublesome  case.  As  a  rule,  when  once  the  fluid  has 
been  evacuated,  the  pains  being  strong,  as  they  generally  are,  no 
delay  need  be  apprehended.  Should  the  head  not  come  down,  the 
omphalotribe  may  be  applied,  which  takes  a  firmer  grasp  than  the 
forceps,  and  enables  the  head  to  be  crushed  to  a  very  small  size  and 
readily  extracted. 

Treatment  when  the  Breech  Presents. — When  the  breech  presents, 
the  head  must  be  perforated  through  the  occipital  bone,  and  gene- 
rally this  may  be  accomplished  behind  the  ear  without  much  diffi- 
culty. In  a  case  of  Tarnier's1  the  vertebral  column  was  divided  by 
a  bistoury  and  an  elastic  male  catheter  introduced  into  the  vertebral 
canal,  through  which  the  intra-cranial  fluid  escaped,  the  labor  being 
terminated  spontaneously.  In  any  case  in  which  it  is  found  difficult 
to  reach  the  skull  with  the  perforator  this  procedure  should  certainly 
be  tried. 

Other  forms  of  dropsical  effusion  may  give  rise  to  some  difficulty, 
but  by  no  means  so  serious.  In  a  few  rare  cases  the  thorax  has 
been  so  distended  with  fluid  as  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  child. 
Ascites  is  somewhat  more  common ;  and,  occasionally,  the  child's 
bladder  is  so  distended  with  urine  as  to  prevent  the  birth  of  the 

1  Hergott,  Maladies  Foetal es  qui  pendent  faire  obstacle  a  l' accouchement.     Paris, 

1878. 


gravity  both  as  regards  the  mother  and  child.  As  regards  the 
mother,  the  serious  character  of  the  complication  is  proved  l>\  the 
statistics  of  Dr.  Keiller,  of  -Edinburgh,  who  found  that,  out  of  74 
cases,  no  less  than  10  were  accompanied  by  rupture  of  the  uterus. 
The  reason  of  the  danger  to  which  the  mother  is  subjected  is  obvious. 
In  some  few  cases,  indeed,  the  head  is  so  compressible  that,  provided 
the  amount  of  contained  lluid  be  small,  it  may  be  sufficiently  dimin- 
ished in  size,  by  the  moulding  to  which  it  is  subjected,  to  admit  of 
its  being  squeezed  through  the  pelvis.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
however,  the  size  of  the  head  is  too  great  for  this  to  occur.  The 
uterus  therefore  exhausts  itself,  and  may  even  rupture,  in  the  vain 
endeavor  to  overcome  the  obstacle;  while  the  large  and  distended 
head  presses  firmly  on  the  cervix,  or  on  the  pelvic  tissues,  if  the  os 
be  dilated,  and  all  the  evil  effects  of  prolonged  compression  are  apt 
to  follow. 

Its  Diar/na&is  is  -not  ahrays  easy. — The  diagnosis  of  intra-uterine 
hydrocephalus  is  by  no  means  so  easy  as  the  description  in  obstetric 
works  would  lead  us  to  believe.  It  is  true  that  the  head  is  much 
larger  and  more  rounded  in  its  contour  than  the  healthy  foetal 
cranium,  and  also  that  the  sutures  and  fontanelles  arc  more  wide, 
and  admit  occasionally  of  fluctuation  being  perceived  through  them. 
Slid  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  head  is  always  arrested  above 
the  brim,  where  it  is  consequently  high  up  and  difficult  to  reach,  and 
where  these  peculiarities  are  made  out  with  much  difficulty.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  true  nature  of  the  case  is  comparatively  rarely 
discovered  before  delivery  ;  thus  Cliaussier1  found  that  in  more  than 
one-half  of  the  cases  lie  collected  an  erroneous  diagnosis  had  been 
made. 

Method  of  Diagnosis. — Whenever  we  :neet  with  a  ease  in  which 
cither  the  history  of  previous  labor,  or  a  careful  examination,  con- 
vinces os  that  there  is  no  obstacle  due  to  pelvic  deformity,  in  which 
tin'  pains  are  strong  and  fi  living,  but  in  which  the  head  persistently 
refuses  to  engage  in  the  brim,  we  may  fairly  surmise  the  existence 
of  hydrocephalus.  Nothing,  however,  short  of  a  careful  examination 
under  nmesthusia,  the  whole  hand  being  passed  into  the  vagina  so  as 
in  explore  the  presenting  part  thoroughly,  will  enable  us  to  be  quite 
sure  of  the  existence  of  this  complication.  Under  these  circum- 
stances such  a  complete  examination  is  not  only  justified  but  impera- 
tive; and,  when  it  lias  been  made,  the  difficulties  of  diagnosis  are 
lessened,  for  then  we  may  readily  make  out  the  large  round  mass 
softer  and  more  compressible  than  the  healthy  head,  the  widely  sepa- 
rated sutures,  and  the  fluctuating  fontanclles. 

Pelvic  Presentations  are  frequently  met  with. — In  a  considerable 
proportion  of  cases — OS  many,  it  is  said,  as  1  out  of  o — the  fa>tus 

}>  resents  by  the  breech.  The  diagnosis  is  then  still  more  difficult; 
or  the  labor  progresses  easily  until  the  shoulders  are  burn,  when  the 
head  is  completely  arrested,  and  refuses  to  pass  with  any  amount  of 
traction  that  is  brought  to  bear  ou  it.    Even  the  most  careful  exami- 

'  Owetta  tftdtetlc.  '-ii4. 
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it  is  impossible  to  estimate  either  the  size  of  the  head,  or  the  degree 
of  its  ossification,  until  labor  is  advanced. 

Its  Treatment. — When  labor  is  retarded  by  undue  ossification  or 
large  size  of  the  head,  the  case  must  be  treated  on  the  same  general 
principles  which  guide  us  when  the  want  of  proportion  is  caused  by 
pelvic  contraction.  Hence,  if  delay  arise,  which  the  natural  powers 
arc  insufficient  to  overcome,  it  will  seldom  happen  that  the  dispro- 
portion is  too  great  for  the  forceps  to  overcome.  If  we  fail  to  de- 
liver by  it,  no  resource  is  left  but  perforation. 

Larje  Size  of  the  Body  rarely  causes  Delay. — Large  size  of  the 
body  of  the  child  is  still  more  rarely  a  cause  of  difficulty,  for,  if  the 
head  be  born,  the  compressible  trunk  will  almost  always  follow. 
Still,  a  few  authentic  cases  are  on  record,  in  which  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  extract  the  foetus  on  account  of  the  unusual  bulk  of  its 
shoulders  and  thorax.  Should  the  body  remain  firmly  impacted 
after  the  birth  of  the  head,  it  is  easy  to  assist  its  delivery  by  traction 
on  the  axilke,  by  gently  aiding  the  rotation  of  the  shoulders  into  the 
antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  pelvic  cavity,  and,  if  necessary,  by 
extracting  the  arms,  so  as  to  lessen  the  bulk  of  the  part  of  the  body 
contained  in  the  pelvis,  nicks  relates  a  case  in  which  evisceration 
was  required  for  no  other  apparent  reason  than  the  enormous  size  of 
the  body.  The  necessity  for  any  such  extreme  measure  must,  of 
course,  be  of  the  greatest  possible  rarity ;  and  it  is  quite  exceptional 
for  difficulty  from  this  source  to  be  beyond  the  powers  of  nature  to 
overcome. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

DEFORMITIES  OF  THE  PELVIS. 

Deformities  of  the  pelvis  form  one  of  the  most  important  sub- 
jects of  obstetric  study,  for  from  them  arise  some  of  the  gravest 
difficulties  and  dangers  connected  with  parturition.  A  knowledge, 
therefore,  of  their  causes  and  effects,  and  of  the  best  mode  of  de- 
tecting them,  either  during  or  before  labor,  is  of  paramount  necessity ; 
but  the  subject  is  far  from  easy,  and  it  has  been  rendered  more  diffi- 
cult than  it  need  be,  from  over  anxiety  on  the  part  of  obstetricians 
to  force  all  varieties  of  pelvic  deformities  within  the  limits  of  their 
favorite  classification. 

Difficulties  of  Classification. — Many  attempts  in  this  direction  have 
been  made,  some  of  which  are  based  on  tne  causes  on  which  the 
deformities  depend,  others  on  the  particular  kind  of  deformity  pro- 
duced. The  changes  of  form,  however,  are  so  various  and  irregular, 
and  similar,  or  apparently  similar,  causes  so  constantly  produce  dif- 
ferent effects,  that  all  sucli  endeavors  have  been  more  or  less  unsuc- 
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body.  The  existence  of  any  of  these  conditions  is  easily  ascertained  ; 
for  the  bead  or  breech,  whichever  happens  to  present,  is  delivered 
without  difficulty,  and  then  the  rest  of  the  body  is  arrested.  This 
will  naturally  cause  the  practitioner  to  make  a  careful  exploration, 
when  the  cause  of  the  delay  will  be  detected. 

The  treatment  consists  in  the  evacuation  of  the  fluid  by  puncture. 
In  the  case  of  ascites,  this  should  always  be  done,  if  possible,  by  a 
fine  trocar  or  aspirator,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  child.  This  is  all  "the 
more  important  since  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  a  distended 
bladder  from  asciles,  and  an  opening  of  any  size  into  that  viseus 
might  prove  fatal,  whereas  aspiration  would  do  little  or  no  harm, 
and  would  prove  quite  as  efficacious. 

Fatnl  Tv/morn  Olstructiny  Delivery. — Certain  foetal  tumors  may 
occasion  dystocia,  such  as  malignant  growths,  or  tumors  of  the 
kidney,  liver,  or  spleen.  Cases  of  this  kind  are  recorded  in  most 
obstetric  works.  Hvdro-encephacele,  or  hydro. rachitis,  depending 
on  defective  formation  of  the  cranial  or  spinal  bones,  with  the  for- 
mation of  a  large  protruding  bag  of  fluid,  is  not  very  rare.  The 
diagnosis  of  all  such  eases  is  somewhat  obscure,  nor  is  it  possible  to 
lay  down  any  definite  rides  for  their  management,  which  must  vary 
according  to  the  particular  exigencies.  The  tumors  are  rarely  of 
sufficient  size  to  prove  formidable  obstacles  to  delivery,  and  many  of 
them  are  very  compressible.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  spina 
bifida  and  similar  cystic  growths.  Puncture,  and  in  the  more  solid 
growths  of  the  abdomen  or  thorax,  evisceration  may  be  required. 

Other  Congenital  Deformities. — Other  deformities,  such  as  the  anon- 
cephalous  fuelus,  or  defective  development  of  the  thorax  or  abdominal 

Sarietes  with  protrusion  of  the  viseera,  are  not  likely  to  cause  any 
ifficulty ;  but  they  may  much  embarrass  the  diagnosis  by  the  strange 
and  unusual  presentation  that  is  felt.  If,  in  any  case  of  doubt, a  full 
and  careful  examination  be  undertaken,  introducing  the  whole  hand 
if  necessary,  no  Beriottt  mistake  is  likely  to  be  made. 

Dystocia  from  Excessive  Development  of  the  F&tvs.— In  addition  to 
dystocia  from  morbid  conditions  of  the  ftetus,  difficulties  may  arise 
from  its  undue  development,  and  especially  from  excessive  size  and 
advanced  ossification  of  the  skull.  This  last  is  especially  likely  to 
cause  delay.  Even  the  slight  difference  in  size  between  the  male 
and  female  head  was  found  by  Simpson  to  have  an  appreciable  effect 
in  increasing  the  difficulty  of  labor,  when  the  statistics  of  a  large 
number  of  cases  were  taken  into  account;  for  he  proved  beyond 
doubt  that  the  difficulties  and  casualties  of  labor  occurred  in  de- 
cidedly larger  proportion  in  male  than  in  female  births.  Other  cir- 
cumstnnees,  besides  sex,  have  an  important  (■fleet  on  the  size  of  the 
child.  Thus  Duncan  and  Hecker  have  shown  that  it  increases  in 
proportion  to  the  age  of  the  mother  and  tbe  frequency  of  the  labors, 
while  the  size  of  the  parents  has  no  doubt  also  an  important  bearing 
on  the  subject. 

Although  these  influences  modify  the  results  of  labor  en  tntisse, 
they  have  little  or  no  practical  bearing  on  any  particular  case,  since 
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important  influence  in  determining  their  shape.  Rickety  children 
also  have  imperfect  muscular  development;  they  do  not  run  about 
in  the  same  way  as  other  children,  they  are  often  continuously  in  the 
recumbent  or  sitting  postures,  and  thus  the  weight  of  the  trunk  is 
brought  to  bear,  more  than  in  a  state  of  health,  on  the  softened  bones. 
For  the  same  reason  counter-pressure  through  the  acetabula  is  absent 
or  comparatively  slight.  When,  however,  the  disease  occurs  for  the 
first  time  in  children  who  are  able  to  run  about,  the  latter  comes  into 
operation,  and  modifies  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  deformity.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  in  rickety  children  the  bones  are  not  only 
altered  in  form  from  pressure,  but  are  also  imperfectly  developed, 
and  this  materially  modifies  the  deformity.  When  ossific  matter  is 
deposited,  the  bones  become  hard  and  cease  to  bend  under  external 
influences,  and  retain  forever  the  altered  shape  they  have  assumed. 

Effects  of  Osteo-malacia. — In  osteo-malacia,  on  the  contrary,  the 
already  hardened  bones  become  softened  uniformly  through  all  their 
textures,  and  thus  the  changes  which  are  impressed  upon  them  are 
much  more  regular,  and  more  easily  predicated.  It  is,  however,  an 
infinitely  less  common  cause  of  pelvic  deformity  than  rickets,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  the  Paris  Maternity  in  a  period  of  six- 
teen years,  402  cases  of  deformity  due  to  rickets  occurred  to  1  due 
to  osteo-malacia.1 

[Osteo-malacia  not  an  American  Disease. — Out  of  112  Ciesarean 
operations  in  the  United  States,  not  one  was  performed  for  osteo- 
malacia. Many  of  our  chief  obstetricians  have  never  seen  a  case. 
In  a  few  instances  foreigners  have  come  here  with  the  disease  and 
been  delivered  by  the  forceps  or  craniotomy,  but  I  have  yet  to  hear 
of  an  extreme  rostrate  pelvis  being  discovered  in  our  country. — Ed] 

Their  varying/  Frequency. — The  frequency  of  both  diseases  varies 
greatly  in  different  countries,  and  under  different  circumstances. 
Rickets  is  much  more  common  amongst  the  poor  of  large  cities, 
whose  children  are  ill-fed,  badly  clothed,  kept  in  a  vitiated  atmo- 
sphere, and  subjected  to  unfavorable  hygienic  conditions.  Deformi- 
ties are,  therefore  more  common  in  them  than  in  the  more  healthy 
children  of  the  upper  classes,  or  of  the  rural  population.*  The  higher 
degrees  of  deformity,  necessitating  the  Cesarean  section,  or  crani- 
otomy, are  in  this  country  of  extreme  rarity  ;  while,  in  certain  districts 
on  the  Continent,  they  seem  to  be  so  frequent  that  these  ultimate 
resources  of  the  obstetric  art  have  to  be  constantly  employed. 

Effects  of  Ossification  of  Pelvic  Articulations. — In  another  class  of 
cases  the  ordinary  shape  is  modified  by  weight  and  counter-pressure 
operating  on  a  pelvis  in  which  one  or  more  of  the  articulations  is 
ossified.  In  this  way  we  have  produced  the  obliquely  ovate  pelvis  of 
Naegele,  or  the  still  more  uncommon  transversely  contracted  pelvis  of 
Robert. 

1  Stanesco,  Rechorches  Cliniques  sur  les  R6tr<*ci88ement8  du  Bassin. 

*  [These  appear  to  be  more  common  among  the  blacks  of  Alabama  and  Louisiana, 
than  any  other  part  of  our  ]K>pulation  ;  and  in  these  States  the  Cesarean  operation 
has  been  the  most  frequently  performed  of  any  in  the  Union. — Ed.] 
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cessful.  For  example,  we  find  that  rickets  (of  all  causes  of  pelvic 
deformity  the  most  important)  generally  produces  :i  narrowing  of 
the  conjugate  diameter  of  the  brim;  white  the  analogous  disease, 
osteo-malacia,  occurring  in  adult  life,  generally  produces  contraction 
of  tlie  transverse  diameter,  with  approximation  of  the  pubic  bones, 
and  relative  or  actual  elongation  of  the  conjugate  diameter.  We 
might,  therefore,  be  tempted  to  classify  the  results  of  these  two 
diseases  under  separate  heads,  did  we  not  find  that,  when  rickets 
affects  children  who  are  running  about,  and  subject  to  mechanical 
influences  similar  to  those  acting  upon  patients  suffering  from  osteo- 
malacia, a  form  of  pelvis  is  produced  hardly  distinguishable  from  that 
met  with  in  the  latter  disease. 

Most  Simple  Classification. — On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  most 
simple,  as  well  as  the  most  scientific,  classification  is  that  which  takes 
as  its  basis  the  particular  seat  and  nature  of  the  deformity.  Let  us 
first  glance  at  the  most  common  causes. 

Causes  of  Pelvic  Deformity. — The  key  to  the  particular  shape  as- 
sumed by  a  deformed  pelvis  will  be  found  in  a  knowledge  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  lead  to  its  regular  development  and  normal  shape 
in  a  state  of  health.  The  changes  produced  may,  almost  invariably, 
be  traced  to  the  action  of  the  same  causes  which  produce  a  normal 
pelvis,  but  which,  under  certain  diseased  conditions  of  the  bones  or 
articulations,  induce  a  more  or  less  serious  alteration  in  form.  These 
have  been  already  described  in  discussing  the  normal  anatomy  of  the 
pelvis,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  they  arc  chiefly  the  weight  of 
t lie  body,  transmitted  to  the  iliac  bones  through  the  sacro-iliac  joints, 
and  counter-pressure  on  these,  acting  through  the  acetabula.  Some- 
times they  act  in  excess  on  hones  which  are  healthy,  but  possibly 
smaller  than  usual,  and  the  result  may  he  the  formation  of  certain 
abnormalities  in  the  size  of  the  various  pelvic  diameters.  At  other 
times  they  operate  on  bones  which  are  softened  and  altered  in  texture 
by  disease,  and  which,  therefore,  yield  to  the  pressure  far  more  than 
healthy  bones. 

The  two  diseases  which  chiefly  operate  in  causing  deformity  are 
rickets  and  ostro-malaeia.  Into  the  essential  nature  and  symptoma- 
tology of  these  complaints  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  here ;  it 
may  suffice  to  remind  the  reader  that  they  are  l>elievcd  to  be  patho- 
logically similar  diseases,  with  the  important  practical  distinction 
that  the  former  oecurs  in  early  life  before  the  bones  arc  completely 
ossified,  anil  that  the  latter  is  a  disease  o|"ndnlls  producing  softening 
in  bones  that  have  been  hardened  and  developed.  This  difference 
affords  a  ready  explanation  of  the  generally  resulting  varieties  of 
pelvic  deformity. 

Effects  of  /tickets. — Rickets  commences  very  early  in  life,  some- 
times, it  is  believed,  even  in  utero.  It  rarely  produces  softening  of 
the  entire  bones,  and  only  in  cases  of  very  great  severity  of  those 
parts  of  the  bones  that  have  been  already  ossified.  The  effects  of  the 
disease  are  principally  apparent  in  the  cartilaginous  portions  of  the 
bones,  in  which  osseous  deposit  has  not  yet  taken  place.  The  bones, 
therefore,  are  not  subject  to  uniform  change,  and  this  fact  has  an 
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deeper  and  narrower  nt  its  lower  part  by  the  nearness  of  the  ischial 
tuberosities.  It  is  generally  met  with  in  strong  muscular  women 
following  laborious  occupations,  and  Dr.  Barnes,  from  his  experience 
in  the  Royal  Maternity  Charity,  says  that  it  chiefly  occurs  in  weavers 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Betlinal  Green,  who  spend  most  of  their 

Fig.  136. 
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time  in  the  sitting  posture.  "The  cause  of  this  form  of  pelvis  seems 
to  bo  an  advanced  condition  of  ossification  in  a  pelvis  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  infantile,  brought  about  by  the  development 
of  unusual  muscularity,  corresponding  to  the  laborious  employment 
of  the  individual."  The  difficulties  in  labor  will  naturally  be  met 
with  towards  the  outlet,  where  the  funnel  shape' of  the  cavity  is  most 
apparent. 

Contraction  of  Conjugate  Diameter  of  Brim. — Diminution  of  the 
antcro- posterior  diameter  is  most  frequently  limited  to  the  brim,  and 
is  by  far  the  most  common  variety  of  pelvic  deformity.  In  its 
Blighter  degrees  it  is  not  necessarily  dependent  on  rickets,  although 
when  more  marked  it  almost  invariably  is  so.  When  unconnected 
with  rickets,  it  probably  eau  be  traced  to  some  injurious  influence 
before  the  bones  have  ossified,  such  83  increased  pressure  of  the  trunk 
from  carrying  weights  in  early  childhood,  and  the  like,  By  this 
means  the  sacrum  is  unduly  depressed,  and  projects  forwards,  so  as 
to  slightly  narrow  the  conjugate  diameter. 

Mode  of  production  in  Rickets. — When  caused  by  rickets  the  amount 
of  the  contraction  varies  greatly,  sometimes  being  very  slight,  some- 
times sufficient  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  child  altogether,  and 
necessitate  craniotomy  or  the  Cesarean  section.  The  sacrum,  softened 
by  the  disease,  is  pressed  vertically  downwards  by  the  weight  of  the 
body,  its  descent  being  partially  resisted  by  the  already  ossified  por- 
tions of  the  bone,  so  that  the  result  is  a  downward  and  forward 
movement  of  the  promontory.  The  upper  portion  of  the  sacral  con- 
cavity is  thus  directed  more  backwards;   but,  as  the  apex  of  the 
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Other  Ctmni't,  of  Pelvic  Deformity. — A  certain  number  of  deformed 
pelves  cannot  In;  referred  to  a  modification  of  the  ordinary  develop- 
mental changes  of  the,  bones.  Amongst  these  are  the  deformities 
resulting  from  spondyloli  thesis,  or  downward  dislocation  of  the  lower 
lumbar  vertebra;  from  displacements  of  the  sacrum,  produced  by 
curvatures  of  the  spinal  column;  or  from  diseases  of  the  pelvic  bones 
themselves,  lUoh  as  tumors,  malignant  growths,  and  the  like. 

Squally  Enlarge*!  Pelvis. — The  first  class  of  deformed  pelves  to  be 
considered  is  that  in  which  tlic  diameters  are  altered  from  the  usual 
standard,  without,  any  definite  distortion  of  the  bones;  and  such  are 
often  mere  congenital  variations  in  size,  for  which  no  definite  expla- 
nuiiiHi  I'iiii  be  given.  Of  this  class  is  the  pelvis  which  is  equally 
enlarged  ill  all  its  diameters.  {/"Iris  vequahitltcr  juslo  major),  which  is 
of  no  obstetric  consequence,  except  inasmuch  as  it  may  lead  to  pre- 
cipitate labor,  nad  is  not  likely  to  be  diagnosed  during  life. 

Equally  Contracttd  Prima. — The  corresponding  diminution  of  all 
the  pel  vie-  diameters  ( fe/vis  tfj'i'il'iliter  j't.sto  minor)  may  be  met  with 
in  women  who  are  apparently  well  formed  in  every  respect,  and 
whoso  external  conformation  and  previous  history  give  no  indica- 
tion of  ilie  abnormality.      S etimes    the    diminution    amounts   to 

half  an  iueh  or  more,  and  it  can  readily  be  understood  that  such  a 
lessening  in  the  capacity  of  the  pelvis  would  give  rise  to  serious 
diffioultv  in  labor.  Thus,  in  :'.  cases  recorded  by  Naegele  a  fatal  re- 
sult followed;  in -J  after  difficult  instrumental  delivery,  and  in  ibe 
third  after  rupture  of  the  uterus.  The  equally  lessened  pelvis,  how- 
ever, is  of  event  rarity.  An  unusually  small  pelvis  may  be  met  wiih 
in  connection  with  general  small  siase,  as  in  dwarfs.  It  does  not 
necessarily  follow,  because  a  woman  is  a  dwarf,  that  the  jwlvis  is  too 
small  for  parturition.  Oil  the  contrary,  many  such  women  have 
borne  children  without  difficulty. 

/'  fri's.— In  s^me  cases  a  pelvis  retains  its  in- 
Ktutile  characteristics  after  puberty  iKig.  1261.  The  normal  develop- 
■nest  el"  the  pelvis  has  been  interfered  with  possibly  from  premature 
ossaricati  of  the  different  portions  of  the  innominate  bones,  or  from 
arrest  of  their  growth  from  a  weakly  or  ra  -        r  m.    The 

measurements  of  these  pelves  are  not  always  below  the  normal 
standard,  ihey  may  ooniii  ey  have  not  ds- 

-  diameters 
■ho  infant:  and  the anteto-posterior  dianWtr  aaaw 

'   ■     ■■      -     ■     ...  thti  transverse,   the  tschia  comparatively 

near  each  otber.  Soeli  a  form  of  pelvis 

rfere  with  the  n»«  ry.  and  unusual  difficulty 

■  -i  :se  may 

-  re— on  to 
■■.■-.                                        s  will  tlei           and  subsvqaeat 

labors  be  more  easy, 

■*•  pr   f\wm»tt  tt  "nf,  or  fmnnes- 

shat'ed  t- -'■■    i  tbc  type  of  tbc 

and  loan  usual,  thecuo- 

.  »vity  wndueJ 
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centre  of  gravity  of  the  body  is  thrown  backwards,  on  account  of 
the  projection  of  "the  sacral  promontory.  Sometimes  also  the  antero- 
posterior diameter  of  the  cavity  is  unusually  loosened  hy  the  tlisap- 
pt'Linuice  of  the  vertical  curvature  of  the  sacrum,  which,  instead  of 
forming  a  distinct  cavity,  is  nearly  flat  (Fig.  128). 


Spond'/h/'tfmis.— In  a  few  rare  cases,  to  which  attention  was  first 
called  in  1853  by  Kilian  of  Bonn,  a  vcrv  formidable  narrowing  of 
the  conjugate  diameter  of  the  pelvic  brim  is  produced  by  a  down- 
ward displacement  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  vertebra1,  which 
become  dislocated  forward,  or  if  not  actually  dislocated,  at  least 
separated  from  their  several  articulations  to  a  sufficient  extent  to 
encroach  very  seriously  on  the  dimensions  of  the  pelvic  inlet.  This 
condition  is  known  as  spondi/lilithexis.     (Fig.  12ft.) 

The  effect  of  this  is  sufficiently  obvious,  for  the  projection  of  the 
lumbar  vertebra?  prevents  the  }>assage  of  the  child.  To  such  an  ex- 
tent is  obstruction  thus  produced,  that,  in  the  majority  of  the  reeorded 
cases,  the  Cesarean  section  was  necessary.  The  true  conjugate  diam- 
eter, that  between  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  and  the  symphysis 
pubis,  is  increased  rather  than  diminished  :  but,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, the  condition  is  similar  to  extreme  narrowing  of  the  conju- 
gate from  rickets,  for  the  bodies  of  the  displaced  vertebr;e  project 
into  and  obstruct  the  pelvic  brim. 

The  cause  of  this  deformity  seems  to  be  different  in  different  eases. 
In  some  it  seems  to  have  been  congenital,  and  in  others  to  have  de- 
pended on  some  antecedent  disease  of  the  bones,  such  as  tuberculosis 
or  scrofula,  producing  inflammation  and  softening  of  the  connection 
lietwccn  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  and  the  sacrum,  thus  permitting 
downward  displacement  of  the  bones.  Lamb!  believed  that  it  gene- 
rally followed  spina  bifida,  which  had  become  partially  cured,  but 
which  had   produced  deformity  of  the  vertebra;,  and  favored  their 
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dislocation,  Brmlliurst,1  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  tlmt  it  most  prob- 
ably depends  mi  rachitic  inflammation  ami  softening  of  the  osseous 
ami  ligamentous  structures,  ami  that  it  is  not  a  dislocation  in  the 
strict  hciiso  of  the  word. 

Narrowing  of  tht  ObKqut  Diameter. — The  most  marked  examples 
of  narrowing  of  both  oblique  diameters  depend  on  ostoo-malacia.  Iii 
tliis disease,  aw  baa  already  been  remarked,  the  bones  nre  uniformly 
wftetied  i  !l111'  th''  alterations  in  form  arc  furiher  influenced  by  the 
fool  that  ilu'  disease  commences  after  union  of  tho  separate  portions 
nl'tln-  o»  itiiiDiiiiiiatum  litis  been  completely  clt'eetcd.  The  amount  of 
deformity  in  the  worst,  eases  is  very  great,  and  frequently  renders 
delivery  impossible  without  the  Cesarean  section.  Sometimes  the 
softening  of  the  bones  proves  of  service  in  delivery,  by  admitting  of 
the  dilatation  of  tho  contracted  pelvic  diameter  by  the  pressure  of 
the  presenting  part,  or  even  by  the  hand.  Some  curious  eases  are 
iin  record  in  which  the  deformity  was  so  great  as  !o  apparently  re- 
quire  ilu1  Cii'smvjMi  section  bu1  in  which  the  softened  bones  eventu- 
ally yielded  sufficiently  to  render  this  unnecessary. 

Mode  of  Production  in  Osteo-mulacitt. — The  weight  of  the  body  de- 
presses the  sacrum  in  a  vertical  direction, and  at  the  same  time  com- 
presses its  component  pans  together,  so  as  to  approximate  the  base 
and  apex  of  the  bone,  and  narrow  the  conjugate  diameter  of  the  brim. 


TV  most  < 
anb«t*ts** 
cavities,  io  cooseq 

s.  this  is  so  d 

tsbboiB  *  hat  ih*  sba^  « 

a  trefoil  or  an  a«  at  elwbs.     The  sides  oJ  -  are  at  ibe  same 

rim*  approximated,  and  n«r  bewoie  almost  parallel,  and  ta*  trae 
ovxyugafc-  may  be  »«o  ttjagthened  ,r\*.  !&»».     The  taberosines  ot* 
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the  ischia  are  also  compressed  together,  with  the  rest  of  the  lateral 
pelvic  wall,  so  that  the  outlet  is  greatly  deformed  as  well  as  the  brim 
(Kg.  181)- 


Obliquely  Contracted  Pelvis. — Tliat  form  of  deformity  in  which  one 
oblique  diameter  only  is  lessened,  has  received  considerable  attention, 
from  having  been  made  the  subject  of  special  study  bv  Naegele,  and 
is  generally  known  as  the  obliquely  contracted  pelvis  ($\%.  13:2).  It  is 
a  condition  that  is  very  rarely  met 
with,  although  it  is  interesting  from  Fio.  132. 

an  obstetric  point  of  view,  as  throw- 
ing considerable  light  ou  the  mode  in 
which  the  natural  development  of  the 
pelvis  is  effected.  It  is  difficult  to 
diagnose,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no 
apparent  external  deformity,  and 
probably  it  has  never,  in  fact,  been 
detected  before  delivery.  It  has  a 
very  serious  influence  on  labor;  Lilz- 
maun  found  that  out  of  28  cases  of 
this  deformity,  22  died  in  their  first 
labors,  and  5  mure  in  subsequent  de-        -.,.     ,  „   ,     ,  ,  „  ,  . 

,.         .  _.  ,    »     „  .  Obliquely  (.ontmew  roliU.    (Afior 

liveries.     Ihc  prognosis,  therefore,  is  Don™.) 

very  formidable,  and  renders  a  knowl- 
edge of  this  distortion,  rare  though  it  be,  of  importance. 

Its  essential  characteristic  is  flattening  and  want  of  development 
of  one  side  of  the  pelvis,  associated  with  anchylosis  of  the  correspond- 
ing saero-iliac  synchondrosis.  The  latter  is  probably  always  present, 
aud  it  seems  to  be  most  generally  a  congenital  malformation.  The 
lateral  half  of  the  sacrum  on  the  same  side,  and  the  entire  innominate 
bone  are  much  atrophied.  The  promontory  of  the  sacrum  is  directed 
towards  the  diseased  side,  and  the  symphysis  pubis  is  pushed  over 
towards  the  healthy  side. 

The  main  agent  in  the  production  of  this  deformity  is  the  absence 
of  the  aacro-iliae  joint,  which  prevents  the  proper  lateral  expansion  of 
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the  pelvic  brim  on  that  side,  and  allows  the  counter-pressure,  through 
tlic  lemur,  to  push  in  the  atrophied  os  innomiuatum  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  usual.  The  chief  diminution  iu  the  length  of  the  pelvic 
diameter  is  between  the  ilio-pectincal  eminence  of  the  affected  side 
and  the  healthy  sacro-iliac  joint;  while  the  oblique  diameter  between 
the  anchylosed  joint  and  the  healthy  os  imiotninalum  is  of  normal 
length. 

Nurrouimj  of  the  Transverse  Diameter. — Transverse  contraction  of 
the  pelvic  brim  is  very  much  less  common  than  narrowing  of  the 
conjugate  diameter.  It  most  frequently  depends  on  backward  curv- 
ature of  the  lower  parts  of  the  spinal  column,  in  consequence  of 
disease  of  the  vertebra;.  This  form  of  deformed  pelvis  is  generally 
known  as  the  kyphotic.  The  effect  of  the  spinal  curvature  is  to  drag 
the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  backwards,  so  that  it  is  high  up  and 
out  of  reach.  By  this  means  the  antcro-postcrior  diameter  of  the 
brim  is  increased,  while  the  transverse  is  lessened  ;  the  relative  pro- 
portion between  the  two  is  thus  reversed.  "While  the  upper  propor- 
tion of  the  sacrum  is  displaced  backwards,  its  lower  end  is  projected 
forward,  so  that  the  anteroposterior  diameters  of  the  cavity  and 
outlet  are  considerably  diminished.  The  ischial  tuberosities  arc  also 
nearer  to  each  other,  and  the  pubic  arch  is  narrowed.  Obstruction 
to  delivery  will  be  chiefly  met  with  at  the  lower  parts  and  outlet  of 
the  pelvic  cavity;  for,  although  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  brim 
is  narrowed,  there  is  generally  sufficient  space  for  the  passage  of  the 
head. 

lloherCs  Pelvis. — Another  form  of  transversely  contracted  pelvis 
is  known  as  lioherCs  pelvis  (Fig.  133),  having  been  first  discovered  by 
Robert,  of  Coblentx.  It  is  in  fact  a 
double  obliquely  contracted  pelvis, 
depending  on  anchylosis  of  both 
sacro-iliac  joints,  and  consequent 
defective  development  of  the  innom- 
inate bones.  The  shape  of  the 
pelvic  brim  is  markedly  oblong,  and 
the  sides  of  the  pelvis  are  more  or 
less  parallel  with  each  other.  The 
outlet  is  also  much  contracted  trans- 
versely. The  amount  of  obstruction 
is  very  great,  so  that,  according  to 
Seliroeder,  out  of  7  well-authenti- 
itobprtm.rii«iiTiinoM:qn«irCon(r»cU(i  catcd  cases  the  Cesarean  section  was 
pcku  [Attar  duucl  i  required  in  (S. 

Deformity  from  Ohlstandivj  nip- 
joint  Disease. — Another  cause  of  transverse  deformity,  occasionally 
met  with,  is  luxation  of  the  head  of  the  femur,  depending  on  old"- 
standing  joint  disease.  The  head  of  the  femur,  in  this  case,  presses 
on  the  innominate  bone  at  the  site  of  dislocation,  and  the  result  is 
that  the  iliac  fossa  on  the  affected  side,  or  both  if  the  accident  hap- 
pens on  both  sides,  is  pushed  inwards,  the  transverse  diameter  of 
the  brim  being  lessened.    The  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  is,  however, 
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projected  outwards,  so  that  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis  is  increased  rather 
than  diminished. 

Deformity  from  Tumors,  Fractures,  etc. — Obstruction  of  the  pelvic 
cavity  from  exostosis  or  other  forms  of  tumors  growing  from  the  bones 
is  of  great  rarity  (Fig.  134).  It 
may,  however,  produce  very  serious 
dystocia.  Several  curious  ex- 
amples are  collected  in  Mr.  Wood's 
article  on  the  pelvis,  in  some  of  which 
the  obstruction  was  so  great  as  to 
necessitate  the  Cesarean  section.1 
Some  of  these  growths  were  true 
exostoses;  and,  according  to  Stadt- 
feldt,1  these  are  commonly  found  in 
pelves  that  are  otherwise  contracted; 
others  osteo-sarcomatous  tumors 
attached  to  the  pelvic  bones,  most 
generally  the  upper  part  of  the 
sacrum ;  and  others  were  malignant. 
In  some  cases  spicule  of  bone  have 
developed  about  the  linen  ilio-pec- 
tinea  or  other  parts  of  the  pelvis, 
which  may  not  be  sufficient  to  pro-      „  „.        .      , 

,  ,       •>  ,  .  -    i       '  Boni  Orowih  from  Sicram  Obitruoling  lb« 

iluce  obstruction,   but    winch    may  p«ivkcivut. 

injure  the  uterus,  or  even  the  ftetal 

head,  when   they  arc    pressed    upon    them.      Irregular   projections 

may  also  arise  from  the  callus  of  old  fractures  of  the  pelvic  bones. 

All  such  casus  defy  classification,  and  differ  so  greatly  in  their  extent, 

and  in  their  effect  on  labor,  that  no  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  them, 

and  each  must  bo  treated  on  its  own  merits. 

Effects  of  Coiitriict'.il  Pelvis  in  Labor. — The  effects  of  pelvic  con- 
tractions on  labor  vary,  of  course,  greatly  with  the  amount  and 
nature  of  the  deformity;  but  they  must  always  give  rise  to  anxiety, 
and,  in  the  graver  degrees,  they  produce  the  most  serious  difficulties 
we  have  to  contend  with  in  the  whole  range  of  obstetrics. 

Nature  of  Uterine  Action  in  Pelvic  Deformity. — In  the  lesser  degrees, 
in  which  the  proportion  between  the  presenting  part  and  the  pelvis 
is  only  slightly  altered,  we  may  observe  little  abnormal  beyond  a 
greater  intensity  of  the  pains,  and  some  protraction  of  the  labor.  It 
is  generally  observed  that  the  uterine  contractions  are  strong  and 
forcible  in  cases  of  this  kind,  probably  because  of  the  increased 
resistance  they  have  to  contend  against;  and  this  is  obviously  u 
desirable  and  conservative  occurrence,  which  may,  of  itself,  suffice 
to  overcome  the  difficulty.  The  first  stage,  however,  is  not  infre- 
quently prolonged,  and  the  pains  arc  ineffective,  for  the  head  does 


['  Pelvic  I'xmtiHilH  1i 

JWof  lli/diii.lr'r.l  «v 

of  tliri'i!  ilnvx  each,  nii'l 

*  Obstetric*)  Journ., 


i  to  delivery  in  right  Amwlriui  Onum-nti 

c  times,  and  died  aft  it  tlio  last  operation, 
women  recovered.     Two  died  after  labws 


not  readily  engage  in  the  brim,  the  uterus  ia  more  mobile  than  in 
ordinary  labors,  and  it  probably  acts  at  a  disadvantage. 

Risk  h  the  Mother. — In  the  more  serious  cases,  the  mother  is  sub- 
jected to  many  risks,  directly  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  obstruc- 
5  fen 


lion  and  the  length  of  the  labor.  The  long-continued  and  e 
uterine  action,  produced  by  the  vain  endeavors  to  push  the  child 
through  the  contracted  pelvic  canal,  the  more  or  lees  prolonged  con- 
tusion and  injury  to  which  the  maternal  sort  parts  are  necessarily 
subjected  (not  unfrequeutly  ending  in  inflammation  and  sloughing 
with,  all  its  attendant  dangers),  and  the  direct  injury  which  may  be 
inflicted  by  the  measures  we  are  compelled  to  adopt  for  aiding"  de- 
livery (such  as  the  forceps,  turning,  craniotomy,  or  Cesarean  sec- 
tion |,  all  tend  to  make  the  prognosis  a  matter  of  grave  anxiety. 

Risk  to  the  Child. — Nor  arc  the  dangers  less  to  the  child;  and  a 
very  large  proportion  of  still-births  will  always  be  met  with.  The 
infantile  mortality  may  be  traced  to  a  variety  of  causes,  the  most 
important  being  the  protraction  of  the  labor,  and  the  continuous 
pressure  to  which  Hie  presenting  part  is  subjected.  For  this  reason, 
even  in  cases  in  which  the  contraction  is  so  slight  that  the  labor  is 
terminated  by  the  natural  powers,  it  has  been  estimated  that  1  out 
of  every  fi  children  is  still-horn;  and  as  the  deformity  increases  in 
amount,  so,  of  course,  docs  the  prognosis  to  the  child  become  more 
unfavorable. 

Frequent  Occurrence  of  ProlapM  of  the  Cord. — Prolapse  of  the 
umbilical  cord  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  cases  of  pelvic  de- 
formity, the  tendency  to  this  accident  being  traceable  to  the  fact  of 
the  head  not  entering  and  occupying  the  upper  strait  of  the  pelvis 
as  in  ordinary  labors,  and  thus  leaving  a  space  through  which  the 
cord  may  descend.  So  frequently  is  this  complication  met  with  in 
pelvic  deformity  thai  Stancseo1  found  it  had  happened  as  often  as  59 
limes  in  -114  labors;  and  when  the  dangers  of  prolapsed  funis  are 
added  to  those  of  protracted  labors,  it  is  hardly  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  the  occurrence  should,  under  such  cireu instances,  almost  always 
prove  fatal  to  the  child. 

Injury  to  Child's  Head.— The  head  of  the  child  is  also  liable  to 
injury  of  a  more  or  less  grave  character  from  the  compression  to 
which  it  is  subjected,  especially  by  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum. 
Independently  of  the  transient  effects  of  undue  pressure  (temporary 
alteration  of  the  shape  of  the  bones  and  bruising  of  the  scalp),  there 
is  often  met  with  a  more  serious  depression  of  the  bones  of  the  skull, 
produced  by  the  sacral  promontory.  This  is  most  marked  in  cases 
in  which  the  head  has  been  forcibly  dragged  past  the  projecting  bone 
by  the  forceps,  or  after  turning.  The  amount  of  depression  varies 
with  the  degree  of  contraction;  but  sometimes,  were  it  not  for  the 
yielding  of  the  bones  of  the  Postal  skull  in  this  way,  delivery,  with- 
out lessening  the  size  of  the  head  by  perforation,  would  l>e  impossi- 
'     t  the 


hie.     Such  depressions  are  found  at  the  spot    immediately  opposite 
the  promontory,  generally  at  the  side  of  the  skull  near  the  junction 
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of  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones.  Sometimes  there  is  a  slight  per- 
manent mark,  but  more  often  the  depression  disappears  in  a  few 
days.  The  prognosis  to  the  child  is,  however,  grave,  when  the  con- 
traction has  been  sufficient  to  indent  the  skull ;  for  it  has  been  found 
that  50  per  cent,  of  the  children  thus  marked  died  either  immediately 
or  shortly  after  labor.1 

Course  of  Labor. — The  means  which  nature  takes  to  overcome  these 
difficulties  arc  well  worthy  of  study,  and  there  are  certain  peculiari- 
ties in  the  mechanism  of  delivery  when  pelvic  deformities  exist, 
which  it  is  of  importance  to  understand,  as  they  guide  us  in  deter- 
mining the  proper  treatment  to  adopt. 

Frequency  of  Malpresentation. — Alal presentations  of  the  foetus  are 
of  much  more  frequent  occurrence  than  in  ordinary  labors;  partly 
because  the  head  does  not  engage  readily  in  the  brim,  but,  remaining 
free  above  it,  is  apt  to  be  pushed  away  by  the  uterine  contractions, 
and  partly  because  of  the  frequent  alteration  of  the  axis  of  the 
uterine  tumor.  The  pendulous  condition  of  the  abdomen  in  cases 
of  pelvic  deformity  is  often  very  obvious,  so  that  the  fundus  is 
sometimes  almost  in  a  line  with  the  cervix,  and  thus  transverse  or 
other  abnormal  positions  are  very  frequently  met  with.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  however,  that  we  .cannot  regard  breech  presentations  as  so 
unfavorable  as  in  ordinary  labors,  for  the  pressure  from  the  con- 
tracted pelvis  is  less  likely  to  be  injurious  when  applied  to  the  body 
than  to  the  head  of  the  child;  and  indeed,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
the  artificial  production  of  these  presentations  is  often  advisable  as  a 
matter  of  choice. 

Mechanism  of  Delivery  in  Head  Presentations. — The  mode  in  which 
the  head  passes  naturally  through  a  contracted  pelvis  is  in  some 
respects  different  from  the  ordinary  mechanism  of  delivery  in  head 
presentations,  and  has  been  carefully  worked  out  by  Spiegelberg, 
and  other  German  obstetricians. 

The  means  which  nature  adopts  to  overcome  the  difficulty  are  dif- 
ferent in  cases  in  which  there  is  a  marked  narrowing  of  the  conju- 
gate diameter  of  the  brim,  and  in  those  in  which  there  is  a  generally 
contracted  pelvis. 

In  Contracted  Brim. — In  the  former,  and  more  common  deformity, 
when  the  head  enters  the  brim,  in  consequence  of  the  resistance  it 
meets  with,  the  expelling  power  of  the  uterus  acts  more  on  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  head  than  in  ordinary  cases,  the  chin  becomes  in 
some  degree  separated  from  the  sternum,  and  the  anterior  fontanelle 
descends  somewhat  lower  than  the  posterior.  At  this  stage,  on  ex- 
amination, it  will  be  found — supposing  we  have  to  do  with  a  case  in 
which  the  occiput  points  to  the  left  side  of  the  pelvis — that  the  ante- 
rior fontanelle  is  lower  than  the  posterior,  and  to  the  right,  the  bi- 
temporal diameter  of  the  head  is  engaged  in  the  conjugate  diameter 
of  the  brim  (as  the  smallest  diameter  of  the  skull,  there  is  manifest 
advantage  in  this),  the  bi-parietal  diameter  and  the  largest  portion 
of  the  head  points  to  the  left  side.     The  sagittal  suture  will  be  felt 

1  Schroeder,  op.  cit.  p.  25C. 
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running  across-  in  1 1  •<■  trimsverse  diameter  of  the  brim,  but  nearer  to 
llir  lucrum,  the  head  being  placed  obliquely.  As  the  head  is  forced 
down  I'V  ih  i  uterine  contractions,  the  parietal  bone,  which  is  resting 

on  ih"  pro ntory,  is  pushed  against  it,  so  that  the  sagittal  suture 

in  l"nvil  v  into  ill"  true  transverse  diameter  of  the  pelvic  brim, 

tinil  approaches  nearer  to  the  pubis.  The  next  step  is  the  depression 
tif  iho  iu'inl,  tli"  occiput  undergoing  a  sort  of  rotation  on  its  trans- 
/«  ic  axis,  sn  that  ii  readies  a  plane  below  the  brim.     Wbeu  this  a 

HOC ulinhed,  Hi"    rest    of  ilie  head    readily   passes   the  "hst  ruction. 

Tic  li'ivlh'iid  now  meets  with  the  resistance  of  the  pelvic  walls,  the 
posterior  fontonelle  descends  to  a  lower  level,  and.  as  the  cavity  of 
the  pelvis  in  oitses  of  anteroposterior  contraction  of  the  brim  is 
■ronerally  of  normal  dimensions,  the  rest  of  the  labor  is  terminated 
in  the  usual  way, 

At  yea  Pelvis. — In  the  generally  contracted  pelvis 

t^i"  Uoail  enters  t'.ie  bnm  with  the       -  lowest,  and  :: 

gaged  in  it  that  the  resistance  t"  its  progress  becumea 

-    therefore,  an  exaggeration  of  what  is  met 

i  itnrv  cases.     The  resistance  to  the  anterior  or  longer  arm 

■    .  \    ■■..■:  occipital  or  short'. 

,  \>>;i  of  the  head  becomes  very  marked.     1'. 

-  •-■■"..  and  the  ante- 

reach.     £■  •      reed  down  as  a  wedge,  and 

.■ .  •-        -  ihc  amount  of  contraction. 

evei  Inallj  descends. 
usual  >  i  the  contraction 

becomes  jammed  in  the 
-  -        ■  esscnl 

.        diameter,  combined  with 
-  aaisa  partakes  of  the  pe- 

-  -  -    N'eot.  in  propor- 

-   .  .    -  .:"  defbtaatty. 

es  of  the  pelvis,  except 

.is  actDaBT  coca- 

■  to  pve  anoptw- 

.    Sirtold  we  be 

.    .  -  -■.--■:    ._;  j: 

c  -.'.-:»  is  :fc*  history  of  the 

-    -.   '- 

.  c  -'■-:  trace*  :.a 

. -I  givwik.  or  ia 

«su  tl^Cjw  cTsiesoc  of 

.   ."        :         ■   _■■ 

-  \  rf  m  caxvfial  ex- 

■     -   .  ■  - 
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object.  It  is,  however,  pretty  generally  admitted  by  all  accoucheurs, 
that  the  hand  forms  the  best  and  most  reliable  instrument  lor  this 
purpose,  at  any  rate  as  regards  the  interior  of  the  pelvis;  although  a 
pair  of  callipers,  such  as  Baudelocque's  well-known  instrument,  is 
essential  for  accurately  determining  the  external  measurements.  The 
objections  to  all  internal  pelvimeters,  even  those  most  simple  in  their 
construction,  are  their  cost  and  complexity,  and  the  impossibility  of 
using  them  without  pain  or  injury  to  the  patient. 

External  Measurements. — It  was  formerly  thought  that  by  meas- 
uring the  distance  between  the  spinous  processes  of  the  sacrum  and 
the  symphysis  pubis,  and  subtracting  from  it  what  we  judge  to  be 
the  thickness  of  the  bones  and  soft  parts,  we  might  arrive  at  an  ap- 
proximate estimate  of  the  measurement  of  the  conjugate  diameter  of 
the  pelvic  brim.  It  is  now  admitted  that  this  method  can  never  be 
depended  on,  and  that,  taken  by  itself,  it  is  practically  useless.  A 
change  in  the  relative  length  of  other  external  measurements  of  the 
pelvis  is,  however,  often  of  great  value  in  showing  the  existence  of 
deformity  internally,  although  not  in  judging  of  its  amount.  The 
measurements  which  are  used  for  this  purpose  are  between  the 
anterior  superior  spines  of  the  ilia,  and  between  the  centres  of  their 
crests,  averagiug  respectively  10  and  11  inches.  According  to  Spie- 
gelberg  these  measurements  may  give  one  of  three  results. 

1.  Both  may  be  less  than  they  ought  to  be,  but  the  relation  of  the 
one  to  the  other  remains  unchanged. 

2.  That  between  the  crests  is  not,  or  is  at  most  very  little,  dimin- 
ished, but  that  between  the  spines  is  increased. 

3.  Both  are  diminished,  but  at  the  same  time  their  mutual  relation 
is  not  normal,  the  distance  between  the  spines  being  as  long,  if  not 
longer,  than  that  between  the  crests. 

No.  1  denotes  a  uniformly  contracted  pelvis.  No.  2,  a  pelvis 
simply  contracted  in  the  conjugate  diameter  of  the  brim,  and  not 
otherwise  deformed.  No.  3,  a  pelvis  with  narrowed  conjugate  and 
also  uniformly  contracted,  as  in  the  severe  type  of  rachitic  deformity. 
If,  however,  both  these  measurements  are  of  average  length,  and  the 
distance  between  the  crests  is  about  one  inch  greater  than  between 
the  spines,  the  pelvis  is  normal. 

Besides  the  above  some  information  may  be  obtained  by  the 
measurement  of  the  external  conjugate  diameter,  which  averages 
7j  inches.  This  may  be  taken  by  placing  one  point  of  the  callipers 
in  the  depression  below  the  spiue  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  the 
other  at  the  centre  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  symphysis  pubis.  If  the 
measurement  be  distinctly  below  the  average,  not  more,  for  example 
than  0.3  in.,  we  may  conclude  that  there  is  a  narrowing  of  the  an- 
teroposterior diameter  of  the  brim,  the  extent  of  which  we  must 
endeavor  to  ascertain  bv  other  means. 

Fur  the  purpose  of  making  these  measurements  Baudelocque's 
compas  d'epalsscur  can  be  used,  or  Dr.  Lazarewitch's  elegant  universal 
pelvimeter,  which  can  be  adopted  also  for  internal  pelvimetry;  but, 
in  the  absence  of  these  special  contrivances,  an  ordinary  pair  of  calli- 
pers, such  as  are  used  by  carpenters,  can  be  made  to  answer  the 
desired  object. 


Internal  JframremenU.— These    external  measurements    must   be 
corroborated  by  inter  Dal,  chiefly  of  the  an  lero- posterior  diameter.  In 
which  alone  ire  can  estimate  the 
a  mount  of  the  deformity.     Wc  en- 
deavor to  find,  in  ihe  first  place, 
the  length  of  the  diagonal  coojo- 
gaie.  between    the  lower  edge  of 
the  symphysis  pubis  mid  the  prom- 
oM'TV  ■_■!"  the  sacrum,  which  aver- 
ages about  half  an  im.-b  more  than 
the  true  conjugate.     This  is  befit 
done  by  placing  the  patient  on  her 
back-,   with   the  hips  well   raised. 
The  index  and    middle  finger  of 
the    right   hand   are    then   intro- 
duced  into  the   vagina,  and   the 
perineum  is  pressed  steadily  back- 
wards so  as  to  cverconie  the  re- 
oflers.     If  the  tip  of  the 
second  finger  can  reach  the  prota- 
:  the  sacrum,  the   radial 
si  i_-  of  ihe  first  finger  is  raised  so 
as  to  touch  the  lower  edge  of  the 
pub's      A  mark  is  made  with  the 
nail  of  the  index  of  the  left  band 
on  that  part  of  the  examining  finger  which  rests  under  the  symphysis, 
the  distance  from  this  t>>  ilie  tip  of  the  finger,  less  half  an 
inch,  may  be  taken  to  indicate  the  measurement  of  the  true  conjugate 
of  the  brim.     Various  pelvimeters  are  meant  to  make  the  same  meas- 
urements, sneh  :ls  Lumiey  Earle's,  Lazarewitch's,  which  is  similar  in 
and  Van  Hnevefs:   the  best  and  simplest,  I  think,  is  that 
invented  by  I>r.  Greenhalgh  (Fig.  1S5V     It  consists  of  a  movable 
rod,  attached  to  ■  :  :   metal  which  passes  around  the 

palm  of  Ihe  examining  hand.     Al  the  distal  end  of  the  rod  is  a  curved 
of  the  index  iaear.     The 
..'.  way.  and   when  the  point  of  the 
.  ihe  rod  is  with- 
drawn u..:  -;r  ae?  of  the  symphysis, 
the  esse:  measuretnem               liae   oalt   ojugaie  j-eing  then  read  off 
on  the  scale. 

It  is  i<ihe  rereemkr^l  that  this  procedure  is  useless  in  the  slighter 

:tv  of  the  sacrum  cannot 

-  -    ttham  proposed  lo  measure  the  con- 

_  s  ana  middle  fingers  internally,  the 

-      G  "     :he  other  behind  the  symphysis 

pubis:  ai  BE  :,.  and  measur 

This  re  I  be!  eve  to  be  u 

the  pelvis  a  - 
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whole  hand  introduced  into  the  vagina  (which  could  not  otherwise 
be  done  without  causing  great  pain),  and  the  proportions  of  the 
pelvis,  and  the  relations  of  the  head  to  it,  thoroughly  explored ;  and, 
if  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  mechanism  of  delivery  in  these  cases 
be  borne  in  mind,  this  may  aid  us  in  determining  the  kind  of  de- 
formity existing.  In  this  way  contractions  about  the  outlet  of  the 
pelvis  can  also  be  pretty  generally  made  out. 

Mode  of  Diagnosing  the  Oblique  Pelvis. — The  obliquely  contracted 
pelvis  cannot  be  determined  by  any  of  these  methods,  but  certain 
external  measurements,  as  Naegele  has  pointed  out,  will  readily 
enable  us  to  recognize  its  existence.  It  will  be  found  that  measure- 
ments, which  in  the  healthy  pelvis  ought  to  be  equal,  are  unequal  in 
the  obliquely  distorted  pelvis.  The  points  of  measurement  are  chiefly ; 
1.  From  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  on  one  side  to  the  posterior 
superior  spine  of  the  ilium  on  the  other ;  2.  From  the  anterior 
superior  iliac  spine  on  the  one  side  to  the  posterior  superior  on  the 
opposite ;  3.  From  the  trochanter  major  of  one  side  to  the  posterior 
superior  iliac  spine  on  the  other;  4.  From  the  lower  edge  of  the 
symphysis  pubis  to  the  posterior  superior  iliac  spine;  5.  From  the 
spinous  process  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  to  the  anterior  superior 
spine  of  the  ilium  on  either  side. 

If  these  measurements  differ  from  each  other  by  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch,  the  existence  of  an  oblique  deformed  pelvis  may  be  safely 
diagnosed.  The  diagnosis  can  be  corroborated  by  placing  the  patient 
in  the  erect  position,  and  letting  fall  two  plumb  lines,  one  from  the 
spines  of  the  sacrum,  the  other  from  the  symphysis  pubis.  In  a 
healthy  pelvis  these  will  fall  in  the  same  plane,  but  in  the  oblique 
pelvis  the  anterior  line  will  deviate  considerably  towards  the  un- 
affected side. 

Treatment. — The  proper  management  of  labor  in  contracted  pelvis 
is,  even  up  to  this  time,  one  of  the  most  vexed  questions  in  midwifery, 
notwithstanding  the  immense  amount  of  discussion  to  which  it  has 
given  rise ;  and  the  varying  opinions  of  accoucheurs  of  equal  expe- 
rience afford  a  strong  proof  of  the  difficulties  surrouuding  the  subject* 
This  remark  applies,  of  course,  only  to  the  lesser  degrees  of  deformity  > 
in  which  the  birth  of  a  living  child  is  not  hopeless.  When  the  antero- 
posterior diameter  of  the  brim  measures  from  2f  to  3  inches,  it  is 
universally  admitted  that  the  destruction  of  the  child  is  inevitable, 
unless  the  pelvis  be  so  small  as  to  necessitate  the  performance  of  the 
Cesarean  section.  But  when  it  is  between  3  inches  and  the  normal 
measurement,  the  comparative  merits  of  the  forceps,  turning  and 
the  induction  of  premature  labor,  form  a  fruitful  theme  for  discus- 
sion. With  one  class  of  accoucheurs  the  forceps  is  chiefly  advocated, 
and  turning  admitted  as  an  occasional  resource  when  it  has  failed ; 
and  this  indeed,  speaking  broadly,  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
general  view  held  in  this  country.  More  recently  we  find  German 
authorities  of  eminence,  such  as  Schroeder  and  Spiegelberg,  giving 
turning  the  chief  place,  and  condemning  the  forceps  altogether  in 
contracted  pelvis,  or  at  least,  restricting  its  use  within  very  narrow 
limits.     More  strangely  still  we  find,  of  late,  that  the  induction  of 


prttnaturo  labor,  on  tlie  origination  and  extension  of  which  British 
auoouohouri  huvc  always  [tnded  themselves,  is  placed  without  the 
[nili',  inn)  ,s|niki'ii  i>l'  us  injurious  ami  useless  in  reference  to.  pelvic 
Uolbrmitiei,  To  see  our  way  clearly  amongst  so  many  conflicting 
opinion*  is  by  uo  means  an  easy  task,  and  perhaps  we  may  best  aid 
in  ii-  Hoconiplmhiuenl  l>y  considering  separately  t he  three  operations 
in  no  fur  us  they  hair  on  this  subject,  and  pointing  out  briefly  what 
■'mi  be  said  for  and  anuna)  wofa  of  them. 

Thr  Aoronus. — lu  Kngland  and  in  France  it  is  pretty  gcneralU' 
kdmittod  thai  in  tlio  slighter  degrees  of  contraction  the  most  reliable 
motinc  of  Riding  the  patient  is  by  the  forceps.  It  should  be  remcru- 
Kuvd  that  the  operation,  under  sneli  circumstances,  is  always  much 
riokta  limn  in  ordinary  lalwrs  sitnplv  delayed  from  uterine 
iueit:a,  »  lieu  there  is  ample  room,  and  the  head  is  in  the  cavity  of 
the  dell  \t  :  fi>r  the  blades  have  to  be  passed  up  very  high,  often  when 
the  head  is  more  or  less  movable  above  the  brim,  and  much  more 
...  j  to  be  required.  For  these  reasons  artificial  assist- 
ance, when    pelvic    deformity    is   suspected,  is    not    to  be   bg 

111   resorted  to.     Nor  fortunately  is  it  always  necessary;  for 

if  the  p«ii  -  and  the  contraction  not  too  great 

■  ■  the  head  engaging  at  all.  after  a  lapse  of  time  it  will  be- 

come  so  moulded  in  the  brim  as  t.>  pass  even  a  considerable  obstroc- 

t;o«,     In  alt  o»se*  re,  s    '■■-'.eat  time  must  be  given  for  this; 

and  if  it.-   -    -  part  of  the  mother — no 

■  ::.e  valuta,  rapid  paise,  and  the 

like,  aad  ike  t,v\.  emaa*  to  be  norma] — labor  may 

p  tbe  rsptare  ct  the   mem- 

hrsutos,  »»  a*  iV  »oee  of  coapfctaaj  the  deJ.very. 

W  ...  .      -    --  .^4  art  i*  railed  for. 

.  .<  ■ '  .-.— ;<?  -s  cr^erallT  exwsidered 

--..    '  ..- 

t  ceajn^w  at  the  brim. 

-  -     Tartxai  with  the  foraepi 

-     -  •    »iva  tie  aanxal  (forts  ham 

■         :*  r  ix%K  •€"  sarriag  the 

i  <~?rv*  •.-*>■*•»  was  re- 

i    >-*  ifscvv  aa  13  liviag 

-  Jwra  gatyacMaV  W  horae 

■ 

... 
- 
■     - 
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power  of  the  forceps.  Certainly  with  those  generally  used  in  this 
country,  any  disadvantage  likely  to  accrue  from  this  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  traction  on  the  head;  and  the  fact,  that 
minor  degrees  of  obstruction  can  be  thus  overcome,  with  safety  both 
to  the  mother  and  child,  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  numberless 
cases  in  which  the  forceps  have  been  used. 

It  is  not  equally  Suitable  in  all  hinds  of  Deformity. — It  is  very  likely 
that  the  forceps  do  not  act  equally  well  in  all  cases.  When  the  head 
is  loose  above  the  brim ;  when  the  contraction  is  chiefly  limited  to 
the  antero-posterior  diameter,  and  there  is  abundance  of  room  at  the 
sides  of  the  pelvis  for  the  occiput  to  occupy  after  version;  and  when, 
as  is  usual  in  these  cases,  the  anterior  fontanelle  is  depressed  and  the 
head  lies  transversely  across  the  brim,  it  is  probable  that  turning 
may  be  the  safer  operation  for  the  mother,  and  the  easier  performed. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  head  has  engaged  in  the  brim,  and  has 
become  more  or  less  impacted,  it  is  obvious  that  version  could  no.t  be 
performed  without  pushing  it  back,  which  may  neither  be  easy  nor 
safe.  In  the  generally  contracted  pelvis,  in  which  the  head  enters  in 
an  exaggerated  state  of  flexion  and  lies  obliquely,  the  posterior  fon- 
tanelle being  much  depressed,  the  forceps  are  more  suitable. 

Mechanical  Advantage  of  Turniivj  in  certain  Cases. — The  special 
reasons  why  version  sometimes  succeeds  when  the  forceps  fails,  or 
why  it  may  be  elected  from  the  first  as  a 
matter  of  choice,  have  been  by  no  one  better 
pointed  out  than  by  Sir  James  Simpson. 
Although  the  operation  was  performed  by 
mauv  of  the  older  obstetricians,  its  revival 
in  modern  times,  and  the  clear  enunciation  of 
its  principles,  can  undoubtedly  be  traced  to 
his  writings.  lie  points  out  that  the  head  of 
the  child  is  shaped  like  a  cone,  its  narrowest 
portion  the  base  of  the  cranium  (Fig.  136,  bit), 
measuring,  on  an  average,  from  \  to  |  of  an 
inch  less  than  the  broadest  portion  (Fig.  130, 
aa),  viz.,  the  bi-parietal  diameter.  Iu  ordi- 
nary head  presentations  the  latter  part  of  the 
head  has  to  pass  first ;  but  if  the  feet  are 
brought  down,  the  narrow  apex  of  the  cra- 
nial cone  is  brought  first  into  apposition  with 
the  contracted  brim,  and  can  be  no  more 
easily  drawn  through  than  the  broader  base 
can  be  pushed  through  by  the  uterine  con- 
tractions. Nor  is  this  the  only  advantage, 
for  after  turning  the  narrower  bi-temporal 
diameter  (Fig.  137,  hh) — which  measures,  on 
an  average,  half  an  inch  less  than  the  bi- 
parietal  (Fig.  137,  a  a) — is  brought  into  con- 
tact With  the  contracted  Conjugate,  While  the      Showing  the  greater  breadth  of 

broader  bi-parietal  lies  in  the  comparatively       \he  BlPttrictal  ™»n,oter  of 

•  i  j.  i  *i         v  xi  i     •     /TV        -i  rt  -»\  t"e  'a*1*1   Cranium.      (Alter 

wide  space  at  the  side  of  the  pelvis  (Fig.  138).       Simpson.) 


Section  of  Fatal  Craulnm,  show- 
ing Its  Conical  Form. 

Fig.  137. 


.-■-■--'      ■  ■    -.      -    ;.'.       - 

■  which  hat  often  attended  toe  pexformaiiee  of  the 

'  Limit*  <f  lie  Ojxrvtum. — It  is  generally  admitted  teat  h  ma  r  be 
panajhle,  for  the  reasons  jyft  mentioned,  to  deliver  a  bring  child  br 
ffiag.  through  a  pelvis  contracted  berond  tbe  point  which  would 
penah  of  a  bring  child  being  extracted  br  the  forceps.  Many  ob- 
MetnciaBs  believe  thai  it  is  possible  to  deHrer  a  liring  child  br  turn- 
ins  ra  a  pelris  contracted  even  to  the  extent  of  2f  inches  in  the 
conjugate  diameier.  Barnes  maintains  thai,  ahbongh  aa  unusually 
comprearibte  head  mar  be  drawn  through  a  pelvis  contracted  to  3 
l,  the  chance  of  the  child  being  born  alive  under  such  eircum- 
nessarfly  be  small,  and  that  from  3$  inches  to  the 
t  be  taken  a-  the  prober  limits  of  tbe  o 


.;  litKnua 


That  oh  asibk   by  turning,  after  the  forceps  acd 

the  natural  powers  hare  failed,  and   when  iki  other  resour 

r  the   child,  must.  I  think,  be  admitted  by  all ; 
such  cases.     To  take  one  ex- 
nly.  Dr.  Braxton   H  ur  case?  in  which  the  for- 

ceps were  tried      :-  -  .   ali  of  which  version  was  used, 

three  of  the  ng  born  alive.     Here  are  the  lives  of  three 

within   a  short   period,  in   the 
-  -a  ovJd,  <>f  itself,  be  ample 
v   7  bv  turning,  when  tbe  child  was 
ans  1  ad  failed.     The  possibility  that 
craniotomy  may  still  be  required  is  no  arguroenl  against  the  opera- 
tion :  for  although  perforation  of  I  he  after-coming  bead  is  certainlv 
.    -   so       -     .  -  presenting  head,  it  is  not  n  much 

more  difficult  as  m  trlcoi  of  an  experiment  by  which  it 

.    :  tgvlheT  avoided. 
'  <      The  original  choice 

of  renting  isa  more  difficult  question  to  decide     Mv  own  impression 
is  that  In*  ns*  of  the  forceps  w  be  ton  n-1  to  be  preferable. 

An  exception  should,  1  think,  be  made  tor  those  cases  in  which  the 
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head  refuses  to  enter  the  brim,  and  cannot  be  sufficiently  steadied 
by  external  pressure  to  admit  of  an  easy  application  of  the  instru- 
ment. Under  these  circumstances  increasing  experience  leads  me  to 
prefer  turning  as  decidedly  the  simpler  and  safer  operation,  and  the 
passage  of  the  head  through  the  contracted  brim  can  be  very  mate- 
rial ly°facilitated  by  strong  pressure  from  above,  as  has  been  so  well 
pointed  out  by  Goodell.1 

An  argument  used  by  Martin,  of  Berlin,8  in  reference  to  the  two 
operations,  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  as  it  seems  to  be  a  valid  reason 
for  giving  a  preference  to  the  forceps.  He  points  out  that  moulding 
may  safely  be  applied  for  hours  to  the  vertex ;  but  that  when  pres- 
sure is  applied  to  the  important  structures  about  the  base  of  the 
brain,  as  after  turning,  moulding  cannot  be  continued  beyond  five 
minutes  without  proving  fatal.  This,  however,  is  no  reason  why 
turning  should  not  be  used  after  the  forceps  and  the  natural  efforts 
have  proved  ineffectual. 

Craniotomy  or  the  Cesarean  Section  is  required. — When  the  con- 
traction is  below  3  inches  in  the  conjugate,  or  when  the  forceps  and 
turning  have  failed,  no  resource  is  left  but  the  destruction  of  the 
foetus,  or  the  Cesarean  section. 

The  induction  of  premature  lahor  as  a  means  of  avoiding  the  risks 
of  delivery  at  term,  and  of  possibly  saving  the  life  of  the  child,  must 
now  be  studied.  The  established  rule,  in  this  country,  is,  that  in  all 
cases  of  pelvic  deformity,  the  existeuce  of  which  has  been  ascertained 
either  by  the  experience  of  former  labors,  or  by  accurate  examina- 
tion of  the  pelvis,  labor  should  be  induced  previous  to  the  full  period 
so  that  the  smaller  and  more  compressible  head  of  the  premature 
foetus  may  pass,  where  that  of  the  foetus  at  term  could  not.  The 
gain  is  a  double  one,  partly  the  lessened  risk  to  the  mother,  and 
partly  the  chance  of  saving  the  child's  life. 

The  practice  is  so  thoroughly  recognized  as  a  conservative  and 
judicious  one,  that  it  might  be  deemed  unnecessary  to  argue  in  its 
favor,  were  it  not  that  sonic  most  eminent  authorities  have  of  late 
vears  tried  to  show,  that  it  is  better  and  safer  to  the  mother  to  leave 
the  labor  to  come  on  at  term ;  and  that  the  risk  to  the  child  is  so 
great  in  artificially  induced  labor  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  operation  should  be  altogether  abandoned,  except,  perhaps,  in 
the  extreme  distortion  in  which  the  Cesarean  section  might  other- 
wise be  necessarv.  Prominent  amongst  those  who  hold  these  views 
are  Spiegelberg  and  Litzmann,  and  they  have  been  supported,  in  a 
modified  form,  by  Matthews  Duncan.  Spiegelberg8  tries  to  show, 
by  a  collection  of  cases  from  various  sources,  that  the  results  of  in- 
duced labor  in  contracted  pelvis  are  much  more  unfavorable  than 
when  the  cases  arc  left  to  nature ;  that  in  the  latter  the  mortality  of 
the  mothers  is  6  H  per  cent.,  and  of  the  children  28.7  per  cent.,  whereas 
in  the  former  the  maternal  deaths  are  15  per  cent.,  and  the  infantile 
66.9  per  cent.      Litzmann4  arrives   at   not  very  dissimilar  results, 

1   Amer.  Journ.  of  Obst.,  vol.  viii.  *  Mon.  f.  Geburt.  18G7. 

*  Arch.  f.  Gyn.  b.  i.  h.  1.  <  lb.  b.  ii.  s.  109. 


namely,  6.9  per  cent,  of  the  mothers  and  20.3  per  cent,  of  the  children 
in  contracted  pelvis  at  term,  and  14.7  per  cent,  of  the  mothers  and 
55.8  per  cent,  of  the  children,  in  artificially  induced  premature  labor. 

If  these  statistics  were  reliable,  inasmuch  as  they  show  a  nn 
decided  risk  to  the  mother,  there  might  be  great  force  in  the  ami- 
merit  that  it  would  be  better  to  leave  the  cases  to  run  the  chance  of 
delivery  at  term.  It  is,  however,  very  questionable  whether  thev 
ean  be  taken,  in  themselves,  as  being  sufficient  to  settle  the  question. 
The  fallacy  of  determining  such  points  by  a  mass  of  heterogcDeooa 
cases,  collected  together  without  a  careful  sifting  of  their  histories, 
has  over  and  over  again  been  pointed  out;  and  it  would  be  easy 
enough  to  meet  them  by  an  equal  catalogue  of  cases  in  which  the 
maternal  mortality  is  almost  nil.  The  results  of  the  practice  of 
many  authorities  are  given  in  Churchill's  work,  where  we  lind,  for 
example,  that  out  of  J(S  cases  of  Merriman's,  not  one  proved  fatal. 
The  same  fortunate  result  happened  in  62  cases  of  Ram  hot  ham's. 
His  conclusion  is,  that  "there  is  undoubtedly  some  risk  incurred  by 
the  mother,  but  not  more  than  by  accidental  premature  labor."  ami 
this  conclusion,  as  regards  the  mother,  is  that  which  has  long  ago 
been  arrived  at  by  the  majority  of  British  obstetricians,  who  un- 
doubtedly have  more  experience  of  the  operation  than  those  of  anr 
other  nation.  With  regard  to  the  child,  even  if  the  German  statis- 
tics be  taken  as  reliable,  they  would  hardly  be  accepted  as  contra- 
indicating  the  operation,  inasmuch  as  it  is  intended  to  save  the  mother 
from  the  dangers  of  the  more  serious  labor  at  term,  and,  in  manv 
cases,  to  give  at  least,  a  chance  to  the  child,  whose  life  would  other- 
wise be  certainly  sacrificed.  The  result,  moreover,  must  depend  to  a 
great  extent  on  the  method  of  operation  adopted,  for  many  of  the 
plans  of  inducing  labor  recommended  are  certainly,  in  themselves, 
not  devoid  of  danger  both  to  the  mother  and  the  child.  It  may,  I 
think,  be  admitted,  as  Duncan  contends,1  that  the  operation  qm 
l>een  more  often  performed  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  thai  tin- 
higher  degrees  of  pelvic  contraction  are  much  more  uncommon  than 
has  been  supposed  to  be  the  case.  That  is  a  very  valid  reason  for 
insisting  on  a  careful  and  accurate  diagnosis,  but  not  for  rejecting  an 
operation  which  has  so  long  been  aa  established  and  favorite  re- 
source. 

Determination  of  Peri"'!  /'">■  Indueiny  Labor. — "When  the  induc- 
tion of  labor  has  been  determined  on.  the  precise  period  at  which  it 
should  be  resorted  to  becomes  a  question  for  anxious  consideration, 
for  the  longer  it  is  delayed  the  greater,  of  course,  are  the  dangers  for 
the  child.  Many  tables  have  been  constructed  to  guide  us  on  this 
point,  which  are  not,  on  the  whole,  of  so  much  service  as  they  might 
appear  to  be,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  determining  with  minute 
accuracy  the  amount  of  contraction.  The  following,  however,  which 
is  drawn  up  by  Kiwiseh,  may  serve  for  a  guide  in  settling  this  ques- 
tion : — 

'  EJin.  Med.  Jonrn.,  July,  1S73,  p.  3M. 
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Inches.  Lines. 

When  the  sacro-pubic  diameter  is  2  and    6  or    7  induce  labor  at  30th  week. 
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In  cases  of  moderate  deformity,  when  labor  pains  have  been  in- 
duced, the  further  progress  of  the  case  may  be  left  to  nature ;  but 
in  the  more  maked  cases,  as  in  those  below  3  inches,  it  will  often 
be  found  necessary  to  assist  delivery  by  turning  or  by  the  forceps, 
the  former  being  here  specially  useful,  on  account  of  the  extreme 
pliability  of  the  head,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  drawn 
through  the  contracted  brim.  By  thus  combiuing  the  two  operations 
it  may  be  quite  possible  to  secure  the  birth  of  a  living  child  even  in 
pelves  very  considerably  deformed. 

Production  of  Abortion  in  extreme  Deformity. — When  the  contraction 
is  so  great  as  to  necessitate  the  induction  of  the  labor  before  the  sixth 
month,  or,  in  other  words,  before  the  child  has  reached  a  viable  age, 
it  would  be  preferable  to  resort  to  a  very  early  production  of  abor- 
tion. The  operation  is  then  indicated,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  child, 
but  to  save  the  mother  from  the  deadly  risk  to  which  she  would 
otherwise  be  subjected.  As  in  these  cases,  the  mother  alone  is  con- 
cerned, the  operation  should  be  performed  as  soon  as  we  have  posi- 
tively determined  the  existence  of  pregnancy.  No  object  can  be 
gained  by  waiting  until  the  development  of  the  child  is  advanced  to 
any  extent,  and  the  less  the  foetus  is  developed,  the  less  will  be  the 
pain  and  risks  the  mother  has  to  undergo.  There  is  no  amount  of 
deformity,  however  great,  in  which  we  could  not  succeed  in  bringing 
on  miscarriage  by  some  of  the  numerous  means  at  our  disposal;  and, 
in  spite  of  Dr.  Radford's  objections,  who  maintains  that  the  obstetri- 
cian is  not  justified  in  sacrificing  the  life  of  a  human  being  more  than 
once,  when  the  mother  knows  that  she  cannot  give  birth  to  a  viable 
child,  there  are  few  practitioners  who  would  not  deem  it  their  duty 
to  spare  the  mother  the  terrible  dangers  of  the  Cesarean  section. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

HEMORRHAGE  BEFORE  DELIVERY:    PLACENTA  PREVIA. 

The  hemorrhages  which  are  the  result  of  an  abnormal  situation 

of  the  placenta,  partially  or  entirely,  over  the  internal  os  uteri,  have 

formed  a  most  fruitful  theme  for  discussion.     The  causes  producing 

the  abnormal  placental  site,  the  sources  of  the  blood,  and  the  causes 
26 


of  its  escape,  the  means  adopted  by  nature  for  its  arrest,  and  the 
proper  treatment,  have,  each  and  all  of  them,  been  the  subject  of 
endless  controversies,  which  are  not  yet  by  any  means  settled.  It 
must  be  admitted,  too,  that  the  extreme  importance  of  the  subject 
amply  justifies  the  attention  which  lias  been  paid  to  it ;  for  there  is 
no  obstetric  complication  more  apt  to  produce  sudden  and  alarming 
effects,  and  none  requiring  more  prompt  and  scientific  treatment. 

By  placenta  prievia  we  mean  the  insertion  of  the  placenta  at  the 
lower  segment  of  the  uterine  cavity,  so  that  part  of  it  is  situated, 
wholly  or  partially,  over  the  internal  os  uteri.  In  the  former  case 
there  is  complete  or  central  placental  presentation,  in  the  latter  an 
incomplete  or  marginal  presentation. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  this  abnormal  placental  site  are  not.  fully 
understood.  It  was  supposed  by  Tyler  Smith  to  depend  on  the  ovule 
not  having  been  impregnated  until  it  had  reached  the  lower  part  of 
the  uterine  cavity.  Cazeau  suggests  that  the  uterine  mucous  mem- 
brane is  less  swollen  and  turgid  than  when  impregnation  occurs  at 
the  more  ordinary  place,  and  that,  therefore,  it  oilers  less  obstruction 
to  the  descent  of  the  ovule  to  the  lower  part  of  the  uterine  cavity. 
An  abnormal  size,  or  unusual  shape,  of  the  uterine  cavity  may  also 
favor  the  descent  of  the  impregnated  ovule;  the  former  probably 
explains  the  fact,  that  placenta  pravia  more  generally  occurs  in 
women  who  have  borne  several  children.1  These  are  merely  interest- 
ing speculations  having  no  practical  value,  the  fact  being  undoubted 
that,  in  a  not  inconsiderable  number  of  cases — estimated  by  Johnson 
and  Sinclair  as  1  out  of  i>7& — the  placenta  is  grafted  partially  or 
entirely  over  the  uterine  orifice. 

History. — Placenta  prsevia  was  not  unknown  to  the  older  writers, 
who  believed  that  the  placenta  bad  originally  been  situated  at  the 
fundus,  from  which  it  had  accidentally  fallen  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  uterus.  Portal,  Lev  ret.  Roedercr,  and  especially  our  own  country- 
man Righv,  where  among  those  whose  observations  tended  to  improve 
the  state  of  obstetrical  knowledge  as  to  its  real  nature.  To  Rigby 
we  owe  the  term  "  unamidahlt  I  ■  morrha  /',"as  a  synonym  for  placenta 
prsevia,  and  us  distinguishing  hemorrhage  from  this  source  from  that 
resulting  from  separation  of  the  placenta  at  its  more  usual  position, 
termed  By  him.  in  eoiitru-distiuetinii.  '■  "■■••iileiital Iiemorrhaye.  These 
nam  ea,  adopted  bj  mort  trriten  on  |  ..■  -■'  <it,  are  obviously  mis- 
leading, as  tln-v  illume  ;in  essential  distinction  in  the  etiology  of  the 
hemorrhage  in  tlie  two  classes  of  eases,  \\  hieh  is  not  al  way  warranted. 

I  [In  lln-  still Hticitl  tnlih-s  uf  Trnsk1  .mil  Kinj;.2  wliiuh  collci-livi-ly  furnish  Ihe  ensra 
(>f  J4.">  lvruiicii,  tin-  iiiiinlit-r  of  ivtiiiM*  jii'i^iiiuii'ii-s  i*  n<iti-il,  in-  timl  th.-it  tin-  largest 
uimilii-i-  i'f  )il:ii-i>iitii>  |iiiivi:i'  .n.  nrn-rt  in  the  sni'oml  prr'siimu'y,  after  which  thi'jf  grad- 
itnlW  ih-i'liii.-il.      Tim-  «.-  Ilinl  ^1  i.l.i.-.-ti i;i!    [.f-— 'iiuni-nii   in   priininnr..-.  -1!'  in  !■.-.■■ -n.l 

Labors,  31  in  third,  3D  in  f-.iirth.  nn.l  £9  in  fifth.     O fifth  Ih-n  of  nil  the  cane*  wore 

si-i'ntid  ]iri'(ill!iln.'ii'»  ;  .iii-l  nt-arlv  mi'-thir-l.  fir-!  iinl  —  -.-■  -ii'l_  The  -uftli  progawM  ies 
in  hnth  Track's  anil  Kir,.-',  r.     ■■  i     .,  ,-■.,•  _    t  ..       m,.-  a,   th.     |,i-..|-.iii..ii   in 

fnri',  ni>t  well  foiimli'il. — liii,] 

I:  «.„.i. .1...  „f  !■].,,., .|in   I'ie>  [.i,  i-.-IIim-v.I   ffni.    il.«   ]...i.ii.-..  ..!    [.|i;-»Li-L.,in  in  (tig  Stalonf  Icjiini 
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It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  a  right  understanding  of  the 
nature  and  treatment  of  placenta  pruevia  that  we  should  fully  under- 
stand the  source  of  the  hemorrhage,  and  the  manner  of  its  produc- 
tion; but  we  shall  be  able  to  discuss  this  subject  better  after  a 
description  of  the  symptoms. 

Symjitoms. — Although  the  placenta  must  occupy  its  unusual  site 
from  the  earliest  period  of  its  formation,  it  rarely  gives  rise  to  appre- 
ciable symptoms  before  the  last  three  months  of  utero-gestation.  It 
is  far  from  unlikely,  however,  that  such  an  abnormal  situation  of  the 
placenta  may  produce  abortion  in  the  earlier  months,  the  site  of  its 
attachment  passing  unobserved. 

Sudden  Flow  of  Blood. — The  earliest  symptom  which  causes  suspi- 
cion is  the  sudden  occurrence  of  hemorrhage,  without  any  appreciable 
cause.  The  amount  of  blood  lost  varies  considerably.  In  some  cases 
the  first  hemorrhage  is  comparatively  slight,  and  is  soon  spontaneously 
arrested;  but,  if  the  case  be  left  to  itself,  the  flow  after  a  lapse  of 
time — it  may  be  a  few  days,  or  it  may  be  weeks — again  commences 
in  the  same  unexpected  way,  and  each  successive  hemorrhage  is  more 
profuse.  The  losses  show  themselves  at  different  periods.  They 
rarely  begin  before  the  end  of  the  sixth  month,  more  often  nearer 
the  full  period,  and  sometimes  not  until  labor  has  actually  com- 
menced. The  hemorrhage  very  often  coincides  with  what  would 
have  been  a  menstrual  period ;  doubtless  on  account  of  the  physio- 
logical congestion  of  the  uterine  organs  then  present.  Should  the 
first  loss  not  show  itself  until  at  or  near  the  full  time,  it  may  be 
tremendous,  and  a  few  moments  may  suffice  to  place  the  patient's 
life  in  jeopardy.  Indeed  it  may  be  safely  accepted  as  an  axiom,  that 
once  hemorrhage  has  occurred,  the  patient  is  never  safe  ;  for  excessive 
losses  may  occur  at  any  moment  without  warning,  and  when  assist- 
ance is  not  at  hand.  It  often  happens  that  premature  labor  comes 
on  after  one  or  more  hemorrhages. 

In  any  case  of  placenta  previa,  when  labor  has  commenced, 
whether  premature  or  at  the  full  time,  the  hemorrhage  may  become 
excessive,  and  with  each  pain  fresh  portions  of  placenta  mav  be  de- 
tached, and  fresh  vessels  torn  and  left  open.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  blood  often  escapes  in  greater  quantity  with  each  suc- 
cessive pain,  and  diminishes  in  the  intervals.  This  has  long  been 
looked  upon  as  a  diagnostic  mark  by  which  we  can  distinguish  be- 
tween the  so-called  "unavoidable"  and  "accidental"  hemorrhage; 
in  the  latter  the  flow  being  arrested  during  the  pains.  The  distinc- 
tion, however,  is  altogether  fallacious.  The  tendency  of  uterine 
contraction  in  placenta  pnevia,  as  in  all  other  forms  of  uterine 
hemorrhage,  is  to  constrict  the  vessels  from  which  the  blood  escapes, 
and  so  to  lessen  the  flow.  The  apparently  increased  flow  during  the 
pains  depends  on  the  pains  forcing  out"  blood  which  has  already 
escaped  from  the  vessels.  In  one  way  up  to  a  certain  point,  the 
pains  do  favor  hemorrhage,  by  detaching  fresh  portions  of  placenta; 
but  the  actual  loss  takes  place  chiefly  during  the  intervals,  and  not 
during  the  continuance  of  contraction. 


■','-<■'•  LABOR. 

RtsulU  "/  Voffinal  Examination. — On  vaginal  examination,  if  the 
os  r*j  sufficiently  open  to  admit  the  finger,  which  it  generally  is  on 
account  of  the  relaxation  produced  by  the  loss  of  blood,  we  shall 
,'ilmu-t  al  ways  be  able  to  feel  some  (tort ion  of  presenting  placenta. 
If  it  be  a  central  implantation,  we  shall  find  the  upper  aperture  of 
the  cervix  entirely  covered  by  a  thick,  boggy  mass,  which  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  a  coagutmn  by  its  consistence,  and  by  its  not 
breaking  down  under  the  pressure  of  the  finger.  Through  the  pla- 
cental masa  we  may  feel  the  presenting  part  of  the  foetus:  but  not 
as  distinctly  as  when  there  is  no  intervening  substance.  In  partial 
placental  presentations  t lie  bag  of  membranes,  and  above  it  the  bead 
or  other  presentation,  will  be  found  to  occupy  a  part  of  the  circle  of 
the  08,  the  rest  being  covered  by  the  edge  of  the  placenta.  In  mar- 
ginal presentations  we  may  only  be  able  to  make  out  the  thickened 
edge  of  the  after-birth,  projecting  at  the  rim  of  the  os.  If  the  cer- 
vix be  high,  and  the  gestation  not  advanced  to  term,  these  points 
may  not  !>■•  easy  to  make  out,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  reaching 
the  cervix;  and,  as  accurate  diagnosis  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
it  is  proper  to  introduce  two  lingers,  or  even  the  whole  band,  so  as 
thoroughly  to  explore  the  condition  nf  the  parts.  The  lower  portion 
of  the  uterine  ovoid  may  be  observed  to  lie  more  than  usually  thick 
and  fleshy  ;  and  I  lendritt  has  pointed  out  that  ballottement  cannot  be 

made   out.     The   i uracy    of  our    diagnosis    may  be  confirmed,   in 

doubtful  oases,  by  Boding  that  the  placental  bruit  is  heard  over  the 
lower  pan  of  the  Uterine  tumor. 

Dr.  WaUac*'  baa  suggested  that  vaginal  auscultation  may  be  ser- 
viceable  in  d  agnusis,  and  states  that,  by  means  of  a  curved  wooden 
stethoscope,  the  placental  bruil  may  be  heard  with  startling  distinct- 
ness. This  is,  however,  a  manoeuvre  that  can  hardly  be  generally 
curried  out  in  actual  practice. 

The  Source  <■/'  f/emomfiaije. —  It  is  now  generally  admitted  by  au- 
thorities that  the  immediate  sunn 1'  tliu  hemorrhage  is  the  lacerated 

uteroplacental  vessels.  Only  a  few  years  ago  Sir  James  Simpson 
ndvocated  with  Bis  usual  energy,  the  theory,  sustained  by  his  pre- 
decessor, l'r.  Hamilton,  that  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  source  of 
hemorrhnge  was  tho  detached  portion  of  the  placenta  itself.  He 
argued  that  the  blood  flowed  from  the  portion  of  the  placenta  which 
was  still  adherent  into  that  which  was  separated,  nnd  escaped  from 
the  sni'lin I'  the  latter;  and  ou  this  supposition  be  based  his  prac- 
tice of  entirely  separating  the  placenta,  having  observed  that,  in 
many  eases  in  which  the  after-birth  had  been  expelled  before  the 
child,  the  hemorrhage  bad  ceased.  The  fact  of  the  cessation  of  the 
hemorrhage,  when  this  occurs,  is  not  doubted  :  bat  Simpson's  expla- 
nation is  contested  by  most  modern  writers,  prominent  among  whom 
is  Barnes,  who  1ms  devoted  much  study  to  the  elucidation  of  the  sub- 
ject, lie  points  out  thai  the  stoppage  of  the  hemorrhage  is  not  due 
to  tho  separation, of  the  placenta,  but  to  the  preceding  or  accompany- 
ing contraction  of  the  uterus,  which  seals   lip  the   bleeding  vessels, 

>  liliu.  Hod.  Juurn.,  Sov.  1*7::. 
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just  as  it  does  in  other  forms  of  hemorrhage.  The  site  of  the  loss 
was  actually  demonstrated  by  the  late  Dr.  Mackenzie  in  a  series  of 
experiments,  in  which  he  partially  detached  the  placenta  in  pregnant 
bitches,  and  found  that  the  blood  flowed  from  the  walls  of  the  uterus, 
and  not  from  the  detached  surface  of  the  placenta.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  large  venous  sinuses,  opening  as  they  do  on  the  uterine 
mucous  membrane,  favors  the  escape  of  blood  when  they  are  torn 
across ;  and  it  is  from  them,  possibly  to  some  extent  also  from  the 
uterine  arteries,  that  the  blood  comes,  just  as  in  post-partuin  hemor- 
rhage, when  the  whole,  instead  of  a  part,  of  the  placental  side  is 
bared. 

Causes  of  Hemorrhctf/e. — Various  explanations  have  been  given  of 
the  causes  of  the  hemorrhage.  For  long  it  was  supposed  to  depend 
on  the  gradual  expansion  of  the  cervix  during  the  latter  months  of 

()regnancy,  which  separated  the  abnormally  placed  placenta.     It  has 
>een  seen,  however,  that  this  shortening  of  the  cervix  is  apparent 
only,  and  that  the  cervical  canal  is  not  taken  up  into  the  uterine 
cavity  during  gestation,  or,  at  all  events,  only  during  the  last  week 
or  so.     This,  therefore,  cannot  be  admitted  as  an  explanation  of  pla- 
cental separation.     Jacquemier  proposed  another  theory  which  has 
been  adopted  by  Cateaux.     He  maintains  that  during  the  first  six 
months  of  utero-gestation  the  superior  portion  of  the  uterus  is  more 
especially  developed,  as  shown  by  the  pyriform  shape  of  the  fundus 
during  the  time;  and  that,  as  the  placenta  is  usually  attached  in  that 
situation,  and  then  attains  its  maximum  of  development,  its  relations 
to  its  attachments  are  undisturbed.     During  the  last  three  months  of 
pregnancy,  on  the  contrary,  the  lower  segment  of  the  uterus  develops 
more  than  the  upper,  while  the  placenta  remains  nearly  stationary 
in  size;  the  inevitable  result  being  a  loss  of  proportion  between  the 
cervix  and  the  placenta,  and  the  detachment  of  the  latter.     There 
are  various  objections  which  can  be  brought  against  this  theory; 
the  most  important  being  that  there  is  no  evidence  at  all  to  show 
that  the  lower  segment  of  the  uterus  does  expand  more  in  proportion 
than  the  upper  during  the  lattor  months  of  pregnancy.     Barnes's 
theory  is  based  on  the  supposition  that  the  loss  of  relation  between 
the  uterm  and  placenta  is  caused  by  excess  of  growth  on  the  part 
of  the  placenta  itself  over  that  of  the  cervix,  which  is  not  adapted 
for  its  attachment.     The  placenta,  on  this  hypothesis,  grows  away 
from  the  site  of  its  attachment,  and  hemorrhage  results.     It  will  be 
observed  that  neither  this  theory,  nor  that  propounded  by  Jacque- 
mier, are  readily  reconcilable   with  the  fact  that  hemorrhage  fre- 
quently does  not  begin  until  labor  has  commenced  at  term.    Inasmuch 
as  the  loss  of  relation  between  the  placenta  and  its  attachments, 
which  they  both  presuppose,  must  exist  in  every  case  of  placenta 
pnevia,  hemorrhage  should  always  occur  during  some  part  of  the 
last  three  months  of  pregnancy.     Matthews  Duncan1  has  recently  in- 
vestigated the  whole  subject  at  length,  and  maintains  that  the  hemor- 
rhages are  accidental,  not  unavoidable,  being  due  to  precisely  similar 
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causes  are  those  which  give  rise  to  the  occasional  hemorrhage?  when 
the  placenta  is  normally  placed.  The  abnormal  situation  of  the  pla- 
centa, of  course,  renders  these  causes  more  apt  to  operate:  but  in 
their  action  he  believes  them  to  be  precisely  similar  to  those  of  acci- 
dental hemorrhage,  properly  so  called.  Separation  of  the  placenta 
from  expansion  of  the  cervix,  he  believes  to  be  the  cause  of  hemor- 
rhage after  labor  lias  begun,  and  then  it  may  strictly  l)e  called  una 
voidable;  but  hemorrhage  is  comparatively  seldom  so  produced 
during  the  continuance  of  pregnancy.  "There  are,"  sayv  Duncan, 
"four  ways  in  which  this  kind  of  hemorrhage  may  occur: — 

"  1.  By  the  rupture  of  a  utero-plaeental  vessel  at  or  about  the  in- 
ternal os  uteri. 

"2.  By  the  rupture  of  a  marginal  utero- placental  sinus  within  the 
area  of  Spontaneous  premature  detachment,  when  the  placenta  is  in- 
serted not  centrally  or  covering  the  internal  os,  but  with  a  margin  at 
or  near  the  central  os. 

"3.  By  partial  separation  of  the  placenta  from  accidental  causes. 
such  as  a  jerk  or  fall. 

"4.  By  a  partial  separation  of  the  placenta,  the  consequence  of 
uterine  pains  producing  a  small  amount  of  dilatation  of  the  internal 
os.  Such  cases  may  be  otherwise  described  as  instances  of  miscar- 
riage commencing,  but  arrested  at  a  very  early  stage." 

I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  hemorrhage  being  due, 
in  many  cases,  to  the  first  ihree  causes,  and  in  its  production  it  would 
Btrietly  resemble  accidental  hemorrhage.  The  fourth  heading  refers 
the  hemorrhage  to  partial  separation,  in  consequence  of  commencing 
dilatation  of  the  cervix,  but  it  explains  the  dilatation  by  the  suppo- 
sition <>f  commencing  miscarriage.  This  latter  hypothesis  seems  to 
be  as  needless  as  those  which  presuppose  a  want  of  relation  between 
the  placenta  and  iis  attachments.  We  know  that,  quite  independ- 
ent] oft  ■!  !  enema  ■  marriage,  uterine  contractions  are  constantly 
oat  on  i  -  during  the  continuance  of  pregnancy.  There  is  reason  to 
suppose  ihnt  these  contractions  do  not  affect  the  cervical,  as  well  as 
the  fund  a]  portions  of  the  uterus;  and  in  cases  in  which  the  placenta 
is  situated  partially  or  entirely  over  the  os,  one  or  more  stronger 
contractions  than  usual  may,  at  any  moment,  produce  laceration  of 
the  placental  attachments  in  that  neighborhood. 

Pathnfarj'cal  Chnnijet  in  '/»■■  /'/>•■•■„/,,. — A  careful  examination  of 
the  placenta  mav  show  pathologies]  changes  at  t ho  site  of  separation, 
such  as  have  been  described  by  Gcndrin,  Simpson,  and  other  writers. 
They  probably  consist  of  thrombosis  in  the  placental  cotyledons,  and 
effused  blood-clol s,  variously  altered  and  diseolorizcd,  according  to 
the  lapse  df  time  sine  separation  took  place.  Changes  occur  in  the 
portion  of  the  placenta  overlying  the  os  uteri,  whether  separation 
lias  occurred  or  not.  There  may  be  atrophy  of  the  placental  struc- 
ture in  this  situation,  as  well  as  changes  of  form,  such  as  complete 
or  partial  separation  into  two  lobes,  the  junction  of  which  overlies 
the  os  uteri.' 
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Natural  Termination  when  Placenta  present*. — The  history  of  de- 
livery, if  left  to  nature,  is  specially  worthy  of  study,  as  guiding  to 
proper  rules  of  treatment.  It  sometimes  happens,  when  the  pains 
arc  very  strong  and  the  delivery  rapid,  that  labor  is  completed  with- 
out any  hemorrhage  of  consequence.  "Although,"  says  Cazeaux, 
"  hemorrhage  is  usually  considered  to  be  inevitable  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, yet  it  may  not  appear  even  during  the  labor;  and  the 
dilatation  of  the  os  uteri  may  be  effected  without  the  loss  of  a  drop 
of  blood."  Again,  Simpson  conclusively  showed,  that  when  the 
placenta  was  expelled  before  the  birth  of  the  child,  all  hemorrhage 
ceased. 

Barnes's  theory  of  placenta  prasvia,  which  has  been  pretty  gene- 
rally adopted,  explains  satisfactorily  both  these  classes  of  cases. 

lie  describes  the  uterine  cavity  as  divisible  into  three  zones  or 
regions.  When  the  placenta  is  situated  in  the  upper  or  middle  of 
these  zones,  no  separation  or  hemorrhage  need  occur  during  labor. 
When,  however,  it  is  situated  partially  or  entirely  in  the  lower  or 
cervical  zone,  the  expansion  of  the  cervis  during  labor  must  produce 
more  or  less  separation,  and  consequent  loss  of  blood.  As  soon  as 
the  previous  portion  of  the  placenta  is  sufficiently  separated,  provided 
contraction  of  the  uterine  tissue  be  present  to  seal  up  the  mouths  of 
the  vessels,  hemorrhage  no  longer  takes  place.  The  placenta  may 
not  be  entirely  detached,  but  no  further  hemorrhage  occurs,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  remaining  portion  being  engrafted  on  the  uterus 
beyond  the  regiou  of  unsafe  attachment. 

In  the  former,  then,  of  these  classes  of  cases,  the  absence  of  hemor- 
rhage is  explained  on  this  theory,  by  the  pains  being  sufficiently 
rapid  and  strong  to  complete  the  separation  of  the  placental  attach- 
ment from  the  lower  cervical  zone  before  flooding  had  taken  place ; 
in  the  latter,  it  ceases,  not  necessarily  because  the  entire  placenta  is 
expelled,  but  because  of  its  detachment  from  the  area  of  dangerous 
implantation. 

The  amount  of  cervical  expansion  required  for  this  purpose  varies 
in  different  cases.  Dr.  Duncan1  estimates  the  limit  of  the  spontaneous 
detaching  area  to  be  a  circle  of  4J  inches  diameter,  and  that,  after 
the  cervix  has  expanded  to  that  extent,  no  further  separation  or 
hemorrhage  takes  place.  To  admit  of  the  passage  of  a  full-sized 
head,  Barnes  estimates  that  expansion  to  about  a  circle  of  6  inches 
diameter  is  necessary;  on  the  other  hand  he  has  sometimes  observed 
"that  the  hemorrhage  has  completely  stopped  when  the  os  uteri  had 
opened  to  the  size  of  the  rim  of  a  wineglass,  or  even  less." 

It  will  be  seen  then  that  in  this,  as  in  every  other  form  of  puer- 
peral hemorrhage,  the  tendency  of  uterine  contraction  is  to  check 
the  hemorrhage;  and  that,  provided  the  pains  are  sufficiently  ener- 
getic, nature  may  be  capable  of  stopping  the  flooding  without  arti- 
ficial aid.  It  is  but  rarely,  however,  that  she  can  be  trusted  for  the 
Inirposc  ;  and  we  shall  presently  see  that  these  theoretical  views 
iave  an  important  practical  bearing  on  the  subject  of  treatment. 

1  Obat.  Trans.,  vol.  xv. 
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Prognrtis. — The  prognosis  to  both  the  mother  and  child  is  cer- 
tainly grave  in  all  cases  of  placenta  previa.  R-.-ad,  in  his  treatise 
on  placenta  prievia,  estimates  the  maternal  mortality,  from  the  statis- 
tics of  a  large  number  of  cases,  as  1  in  41  cases,  and  Churchill  as  1 
in  3.  This  is  unquestionably  too  high  an  estimate,  and  based  on 
statistics  the  accuracy  of  which  cannot  be  relied  on.  The  mortality 
will,  of  course,  greatly  depend  on  the  treatment  adopted.  Doubtless, 
if  eases  were  left  to  nature,  the  result  would  be  quite  as  unfavorable 
as  Read  supposes.  But  if  properlv  managed,  much  more  successful 
results  may  safely  he  anticipated.  Out  of  64  cases,  recorded  by 
Barnes,  the  deaths  were  o,  or  1  in  luj.  Under  any  circumstances 
the  risks  to  the  mother  are  very  great.  Churchill  estimates  that 
more  than  half  the  children  are  lost.  The  reasons  for  the  great 
danger  to  the  child  arc  very  obvious,  subjected  as  it  is  to  the  risk  of 
asphyxia  from  the  loss  of  the  maternal  blood,  anil  from  its  respira- 
tion being  carried  on  during  labor  by  a  placenta  which  is  only  par- 
tially attached  ;  many  children  also  perish  from  prematurity,  or  from 
mal- presentation. 

Treatment. —  Whenever,  in  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy,  a  sudden 
hemorrhage  occurs,  the  possibility  of  placenta  pros  via  will  naturally 
suggest  itself ;  and,  by  a  careful  vaginal  examination,  which  under 
such  circumstances  should  always  be  insisted  on,  the  existence  of 
this  complication  will  generally  be  readily  ascertained.  It  is  seldom 
that  the  os  is  not  sufficiently  dilated  to  enable  us  to  satisfy-  ourselves 
when  the  placenta  is  presenting. 

Js  it  justifiable  to  allow  the  Pcv/""'"''/  to  Cmitimir-  ?■ — The  first  ques- 
tion that  will  arise  is,  arc  we  justified  in  temporizing,  using  means 
to  check  the  hemorrhage,  and  allowing  the  pregnancy  to  continue? 
This  is  the  course  which  lias  generally  been  recommended  in  works 
on  midwifery.  We  are  told  to  place  the  patient  on  a  hard  mattress, 
not  to  heat  or  overburden  her  with  clothes,  to  keep  her  absolutely  at 
rest,  to  have  the  room  cool  and  well-aired,  to  apply  cold  cloths  to 
the  vulva  and  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  to  administer  cold  and 
acidulated  drinks  in  abundance,  and  to  prescribe  acetate  of  lead  and 
opium,  or  gn] lie  acid,  on  account  of  their  mipposed  hemostatic  effect. 
<  If  late  years  1 1n-  judiciousness  of  these  recommendations  has  been 
strongly  contested.      Not  long  ago   an  interesting  discussion  took 

Stace  at  ihe  Obstetrical  Society  of  London,1  ou  a  paper  in  which  Dr. 
reenhalgh  advised  the  immediate  induction  of  labor  in  all  eases  of 
placenta  previa.2  No  less  than  six  metropolitan  teachers  of  mid- 
wifery took  part  in  it.  and,  although  they  differed  in  details,  they 
all  agreed  as  to  the  inndvisability  of  allowing  pregnancy  to  progress 
when  the  existence  of  placenta  pra'via  had  been  distinctly  ascer- 
tained, The  reasons  for  this  course  are  obvious  and  unanswerable. 
The  labor,  indeed,  very  often  comes  on  of  its  own  accord  ;  but  should 
it  not  do  so,  the  patient's  life  must  be  considered   to  be  always  in 

I   Obit.  Trim*.,  vol.  ri.  p.  1KH. 
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jeopardy  until  the  case  is  terminated,  for  no  one  can  be  sure  that 
most  dangerous,  or  even  fatal  flooding  may  not  at  any  moment  come 
on ;  and  the  nearer  to  term  the  patient  is,  the  greater  the  risk  to 
which  she  is  subjected.  Nor  is  the  safety  of  the  child  likely  to  be 
increased  by  delay.  Provided  it  has  arrived  at  a  viable  age,  the 
chances  of  its  being  born  alive  may  be  said  to  be  greater  if  preg- 
nancy be  terminated  at  once,  than  if  repeated  floodings  occur.  I 
think,  therefore,  that  it  may  be  safely  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  that 
no  attempt  should  be  made  to  prevent  the  termination  of  pregnancy, 
but  that  our  treatment  should  rather  contemplate  its  conclusion  as 
soon  as  possible.  An  exception  may,  however,  be  made  to  this  rule 
when  the  hemorrhage  occurs  for  the  first  time  before  the  seventh 
month  of  utero-gestation.  The  chances  of  the  child  surviving  would 
then  be  very  small,  and  if  the  hemorrhage  be  not  alarming,  as  at 
that  early  period  is  likely  to  be  the  case,  the  measures  indicated 
above  may  be  employed,  in  the  hope  of  carrying  on  the  pregnaucy 
until  there  is  a  prospect  of  the  patient  being  delivered  of  a  living 
child.  But  little  benefit  is  likely  to  accrue  from  astringent  drugs. 
Perfect  rest  in  bed  is  more  likely  to  be  beneficial  than  anything  else ; 
and  astringent  vaginal  pessaries,  of  matico  or  perchloride  of  iron, 
might  be  used  with  advantage  as  local  lucmostatics. 

Various  Methods  of  Treatment. — When  the  period  of  pregnancy,  or 
the  urgency  of  the  case,  determines  us  to  forego  any  attempt  at  tem- 
porizing, there  are  various  plans  of  treatment  to  be  considered. 
These  are  chiefly — 1.  Puncture  of  the  membranes.  2.  Phujyiivj  the 
vagina.  3.  Turniny.  4.  Partial  or  complete  separation  of  the  placenta. 
It  will  be  well  to  consider  in  detail  the  relative  advantages  of,  and 
indications  for,  each  of  these.  It  is  seldom,  however,  that  we  can 
trust  to  any  one  per  se ;  in  most  cases  two  or  more  are  required  to 
be  used  in  combination. 

1.  Puncture  of  the  memhrarxes  is  recommended  by  Barnes  as  the 
first  measure  to  be  adopted  in  all  cases  of  placenta  prtuvia,  sufficient 
to  cause  anxiety.  4*  It  is,"  he  says,  "  the  most  generally  efficacious 
remedy,  and  it  can  always  be  applied."  The  primary  object  gained 
is  the  increase  of  uterine  contraction,  by  the  evacuation  of  the  liquor 
amnii.  Although  the  first  effect  of  this  may  be  to  increase  the  flow 
of  blood  by  further  separation  of  the  placenta,  the  flooding  can 
generally  be  commanded  by  plugging,  until  the  os  is  sufficiently 
dilated  to  permit  the  passage  of  the  child.  As  a  rule,  there  is  no 
great  difficulty  in  effecting  the  puncture,  especially  if  the  placental 
presentation  be  only  partial.  A  quill,  or  other  suitable  contrivance, 
guided  by  the  examining  finger,  is  passed  through  the  cervix,  and 
pushed  through  the  membranes.  In  complete  placenta  pnevia  it  may 
not  be  so  easy  to  effect  the  evacuation  of  the  liquor  amnii ;  and,  al- 
though many  authorities  advise  the  penetration  of  the  substance  of 
the  placenta  itself,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  would  be  better  to 
abandon  the  attempt,  in  such  cases,  and  trust  to  other  methods  of 
treatment. 

The  objections  which  have  been  raised  to  puncture  of  the  mem- 
branes are  chiefly,  that  it  interferes  with  the  gradual  dilatation  of 
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the  os,  and  renders  the  operation  of  turning  much  more  difficult. 
The  os  is  not,  however,  so  regularly  dilated  by  the  bag  of  membranes 
in  cases  of  placenta  pnevia,  as  it  is  in  ordinary  labors.  Moreover, 
the  cervical  tissues  are  generally  relaxed  by  the  hemorrhage,  and 
dilatation  is  easily  effected.  Should  we  desire  to  dilate  the  os,  pre- 
paratory to  turning,  we  can  readily  do  so  by  means  of  Barnes's  bags, 
which  act,  at  the  same  time,  as  an  efficient  plug.  The  objections, 
therefore,  are  not  so  weighty  as  they  might  have  been  before  these 
artificial  dilators  were  used.  I  am  inclined,  for  these  reasons,  to 
agree  with  the  recommendation  that  puncture  of  the  membranes 
should  be  resorted  to  in  all  cases  of  placenta  praevia. 

2.  Pluyyiny  of  the  vayina,  or,  still  better,  of  the  cavity  of  the  cer- 
vix itself,  is  especially  serviceable  in  cases  in  which  the  os  is  not  suffi- 
ciently dilated  to  admit  of  turning,  or  of  separation  of  the  placenta, 
and  in  which  the  hemorrhage  still  continues  after  the  evacuation  of 
the  liquor  amnii.  By  means  of  this  contrivance  the  escape  of  blood 
is  effectually  controlled. 

The  best  way  of  plugging  is  to  introduce  a  sponge  tent  of  sufficient 
size  into  the  cervical  canal,  and  to  keep  it  in  situ  by  a  vaginal  plug; 
the  best  material  for  the  latter,  and  the  method  of  introduction,  are 
described  under  the  head  of  abortion.  The  sponge  tent  not  only 
controls  the  hemorrhage  more  effectually  than  any  other  means,  but 
is,  at  the  same  time,  effecting  dilatation  of  the  cervix.  It  cannot 
be  left  in  many  hours  on  account  of  the  irritation  produced,  and  of 
the  fetor  from  accumulating  vaginal  discharges.  As  long  as  it  is  in 
position,  we  should  carefully  examine,  from  time  to  time,  to  see  that 
no  blood  is  oozing  past  it.  If  preferred,  a  Barnes's  bag  may  be  used 
for  the  same  purpose. 

While  the  plug  is  in  situ,  other  modes  of  exciting  uterine  action 
may  be  very  advantageously  employed,  such  as  a  firm,  abdominal 
bandage,  occasional  friction  over  the  uterus,  and  repeated  doses  of 
ergot.  The  last  is  specially  recommended  by  Dr.  Greenhalgh,  who 
used,  at  the  same  time,  a  plug  formed  of  an  oblong  India-rubber  ball 
inflated  with  air,  and  covered  with  spongio-piline. 

On  the  removal  of  the  plug  we  may  find  that  considerable  dila- 
tation has  taken  place,  perhaps  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  admit  of 
labor  bein<j  safely  concluded  by  the  natural  efforts.  In  that  case  we 
shall  find  that,  although  the  pains  continue,  no  fresh  hemorrhage 
occurs.  Should  it  do  so,  it  will  be  necessary  to  adopt  further  meas- 
ures. [In  King's  table,  before  quoted,  there  are  15  cases  "in  which 
the  tampon  appears  to  have  been  the  principal  reliance,"  and  of  these 
13  recovered  and  2  died,  with  a  saving  also  of  9  children.  Some  of 
our  obstetricians  are  inclined  to  condemn  the  tampon  as  ineffective, 
and  to  substitute  the  hot-water  douche;  can  it  do  much  better  than 
this?— Ed.] 

3.  Turning  has  long  been  considered  the  remedy  pa r  excellence  in 
placenta  praevia ;  and  it  is  of  unquestionable  value  in  suitable  cases. 
Much  harm,  however,  has  been  done  when  it  has  been  practised  be- 
fore the  os  was  sufficiently  dilated  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  the 
hand,  or  when  the  patient  was  so  exhausted  by  previous  hemorrhage 
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as  to  be  unable  to  bear  the  shock  of  the  operation.  The  records  of 
many  fatal  cases  in  the  practice  of  those  who  taught,  as  did  the  large 
majority  of  the  older  writers,  that  turning  at  all  risks  was  essential, 
conclusively  prove  this  assertion. 

It  is  most  likely  to  prove  serviceable  when,  either  at  first,  or  after 
the  use  of  the  tampon,  the  os  is  sufficiently  dilated  to  admit  the  hand, 
and  when  the  strength  of  the  patient  is  not  much  enfeebled.  If  she 
have  a  small,  feeble,  and  thready  pulse,  it  is  certainly  inapplicable, 
unless  all  other  methods  of  arresting  the  hemorrhage  have  failed. 
And,  even  then,  it  would  be  well  to  attempt  to  rally  the  patient  from 
her  exhausted  state  by  stimulants,  etc.,  before  the  operation  is  com- 
menced. 

Provided  the  placental  presentation  be  partial,  the  operation  can 
be  performed  without  difficultv  in  the  usual  way.  In  central  implan- 
tation the  passage  of  the  hand  may  give  rise  to  some  difficulty.  Dr. 
Rigby  recommends  that  it  should  be  pushed  through  the  substance 
of  the  placenta,  until  it  reaches  the  uterine  cavitv.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  conceive  how  this  could  be  done  without  completely 
detaching  the  placenta,  and  still  less  to  understand  how  the  foetus 
could  bo  dragged  through  the  aperture  thus  made.  It  will  be  far 
better  to  pass  the  hand  by  the  border  of  the  placenta,  separating  it 
as  we  do  so;  and,  if  we  can  ascertain  to  which  side  of  the  cervix  it 
is  least  attached,  that  should  be  chosen  for  the  purpose.  In  all  cases 
in  which  it  is  possible,  turning  by  the  bi-polar  method  should  be 
preferred.  In  cases  of  placenta  prrevia  especially  it  offers  many  ad- 
vantages. The  operation  can  be  soon  performed;  complete  dilatation 
of  the  os  is  not  so  necessary ;  and  it  involves  less  bruising  of  the 
cervix,  which  is  likely  to  be  specially  dangerous.  When  once  a  foot 
has  been  brought  within  the  os,  the  delivery  need  not  be  hurried. 
The  foot  forms  a  plug,  which  effectually  prevents  all  further  loss; 
and  we  may  then  safely  wait  until  we  can  excite  uterine  contraction, 
and  terminate  the  labor  with  safety.  Fortunately,  the  relaxation  of 
the  uterus,  which  is  so  often  present,  facilitates  this  manner  of  per- 
forming version,  and  it  can  generally  be  successfully  accomplished. 
Should  the  case  be  one  which  is  otherwise  suitable  for  turning,  and 
the  requisite  amount  of  dilatation  of  the  cervix  not  be  present,  the 
latter  can  generally  be  effected  in  the  space  of  an  hour  or  more 
(while  at  the  same  time  a  further  loss  of  blood  is  effectually  pre- 
vented) by  the  use  of  Barnes's  bags. 

4.  Separation  of  the  Placenta. — Entire  separation  of  the  placenta 
was  originally  recommended  by  Simpson  in  his  well-known  paper  on 
the  subject.  The  reasons  which  induced  him  to  recommend  it  have 
already  been  stated.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  however,  as  is  so 
often  done,  that  he  intended  to  recommend  it  in  all  cases  alike.  This 
supposition  he  always  was  careful  to  deny.   He  advised  it  especially : — 

1.  When  the  child  is  dead. 

2.  When  the  child  is  not  yet  viable. 

3.  When  the  hemorrhage  is  great  and  the  os  uteri  is  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently dilated  for  safe  turning.  This  was  the  state  in  11  out  of  39 
cases  (Lee). 
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4.  When  the  pelvic  passages  are  too  small  for  safe  and  easv 
turning. 

6.  When  the  mother  is  too  exhausted  to  bear  turning. 
fi.   When  the  evacuation  ot*  the  liquor  amnii  fails. 

7.  When  the  uterus  is  too  firmly  contracted  for  turning.1 

These  are  very  much  the  woes  in  which  all  modern  accoucheurs 
would  exclude  the  operation  of  turning;  and  it  was  especially  when 
that  was  unsuitable  that  Simpson  advised  extraction  of  the  placenta, 
As  liis  theory  of  the  source  of  hemorrhage  is  now  almost  universally 
disbelieved,  so  has  the  practice  based  on  it  fallen  into  disuse,  and  it 
need  not  be  discussed  at  length.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the 
complete  separation  and  extraction  of  the  placenta  was  a  feasible 
operation ;  unquestionably  it  can  be  by  no  means  so  easy  as  Simp- 
son's writings  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  The  introduction  of  the 
hand  fiir  enough  to  remove  the  placenta  in  an  exhausted  patient 
would  probably  cause  as  much  shock  as  the  operation  of  turning 
itself;  anil  another  very  formidable  objection  to  the  procedure  is 
the  almost  certain  death  of  the  child,  if  any  time  elapse  between  the 
separation  of  the  placenta  and  the  completion  of  delivery.  The 
modification  of  this  method,  so  strongly  advocated  by  Barnes,  is 
certainly  mueh  easier  of  application,  and  would  appear  to  answer 
every  purpose  that  Simpson"s  operation  effected.  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  it  better  than  in  Barnes's  own  words:— * 

'•7Y;t'  iprrution  is  this:  Puss  one  or  two  lingers  as  far  as  they  will 
go  through  the  os  uteri,  the  band  being  passed  into  the  vagina  if 
necessary;  feeling  the  placenta,  insinuate  the  linger  lietween  it  and 
the  uterine  wall;  sweep  the  finger  round  in  a  circle  so  as  to  separate 
the  placenta  as  far  as  the  finger  can  reach  ;  if  you  feel  the  edge  of 
the  placenta,  where  the  membranes  begin,  tear  open  the  membranes 
carefully,  especially  if  these  have  not  been  previously  ruptured: 
aseerlain,  if  you  can,  what,  is  the  presentation  of  the  child  before 
withdrawing  your  hand.  Commonly,  pome  amount  of  retraction  of 
the  cervix   takes  place  after  the  operation,  and  often  the  hemorrhctgi 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  ;aid  that  no  one  rule  of  prac- 
tice can  be  definitely  laid  down  for  alt  cases  ol  placenta  pnevia.  Onr 
treatment  in  each  individual  ease  must  be  guided  by  the  particular 
conditions  that  arc  present ;  and,  if  only  we  bear  in  mind  the  natural 
history  of  the  hemorrhage,  we  may  confidently  look  to  a  favorable 
termination. 

It  may  be  useful,  in  conclusion,  to  recapitulate  the  rules  which 
have  been  laid  down  for  treatment  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  pro- 
positions:— 

I.  Before  the  child  has  reached  n  vroble  age,  temporize,  provided 
the  hemorrhage  be  not  excessive,  until  pregnancy  has  advanced  suffi- 
ciently to  afford  a  reasonable  hope  of  saving  the  child.  For  this 
purpose  the  chief  indication  is  absolute  rest  in  lied,  to  which  other 

l  Selected  OU(.  Works,  p.  G8.  *  Ubstut.  0>TMioiis,  2(1  mi.,  p.  417. 
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accessory  means  of  preventing  hemorrhage,  such  as  cold,  astringent 
pessaries,  etc.,  may  be  added. 

II.  In  hemorrhage  occurring  after  the  seventh  month  of  utero- 
gestation,  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  prolong  the  pregnancy. 

III.  In  all  cases  in  which  it  can  be  easilv  effected,  the  membranes 
should  be  ruptured.  By  this  means  uterine  contractions  are  favored 
and  the  bleeding  vessels  compressed. 

IV.  If  the  hemorrhage  be  stopped,  the  case  may  be  left  to  nature. 
If  flooding  continue,  and  the  os  be  not  sufficiently  dilated  to  admit 
of  the  labor  being  readily  terminated  by  turniug,  the  os  and  the 
vagina  should  be  carefully  plugged,  while  uterine  contractions  are 
promoted  by  abdominal  bandages,  uterine  compression,  and  ergot. 
The  plug  must  not  be  left  in  beyond  a  few  hours. 

V.  If,  on  removal  of  the  plug,  the  os  be  sufficiently  expanded,  and 
the  general  condition  of  the  patient  be  good,  the  labor  may  be  ter- 
minated by  turning,  the  bi-polar  method  being  used  if  possible.  If 
the  os  be  not  open  enough,  it  may  be  advantageously  dilated  by  a 
Barnes's  bag,  which  also  acts  as  a  plug. 

VI.  Instead  of,  or  before  resorting  to,  turning,  the  placenta  may 
be  separated  around  the  site  of  its  attachment  to  the  cervix.  This 
practice  is  specially  to  be  preferred  when  the  patient  is  much  ex- 
hausted, and  in  a  condition  unfavorable  for  bearing  the  shock  of 
turning. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

HEMORRHAGE    FROM    SEPARATION    OF    A    NORMALLY    SITUATED 

PLACENTA. 

This  is  the  form  of  hemorrhage  which  is  generally  described  in 
obstetric  works  as  u accidnUal"  in  contra-distinction  to  the  u  unavoid- 
able'1 hemorrhage  of  placenta  previa.  In  discussing  the  latter,  we 
have  seen  that  the  term  u  accidental'1  is  one  that  is  apt  to  mislead, 
and  that  the  causation  of  the  hemorrhage  in  placenta  prtevia  is,  in 
some  cases  at  least,  closely  allied  to  that  of  the  variety  of  hemorrhage 
we  are  now  considering. 

When,  from  any  cause,  separation  of  a  normally  situated  placenta 
occurs  before  delivery,  more  or  less  blood  is  necessarily  effused  from 
the  ruptured  utero-placcntal  vessels,  and  the  subsequent  course  of 
the  case  may  be  twofold.  1.  The  blood,  or  at  least  some  part  of  it, 
may  find  its  way  between  the  melnbranes  and  the  decidua,  and 
escape  from  the  os  uteri.  This  constitutes  the  typical  "accidental" 
hemorrhage  of  authors.  2.  The  blood  may  fail  to  find  a  passage 
externally,  and  may  collect  internally,  giving  rise  to  very  serious 
symptoms,  and  even  proving  fatal,  before  the  true  nature  of  the  ease 
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is  recognized.     Cases  of  this  kind  are  by  no  means  so  rare  as  the 
small  amount  of  attention  paid  to  them  by  authors  might  la 
suppose;  and,  from  the  obscurity  of  the  symptoms  ami  difficulty  of 

diagnosis,  they    merit   special   study.      Dr.   Goodell1    has   < 
together  no   less   than    10b   instances   in  which   this  complication 

occurred. 

Causes  ami  Pathology. — The  causes  of  placental  separation  may  lie 

very  various.  In  a  large  number  of  eases  it  has  followed  an  BOCHKAl 
or  exertion  (such  as  slipping  down  stairs,  stretching,  lilting  heavy 
weights,  and  the  like),  which  has  probably  had  the  effect  of  lacerating 
some  of  the  placental  attachments.  At  other  times  it  has  occurred 
without  such  appreciable  cause,  and  then  it  has  been  referred  to  some 
change  in  the  uterus,  such  as  a  more  than  usually  strong  contraction 
producing  separation,  or  some  accidental  determination  of  blood 
causing  a  slight  extravasation  between  the  placenta  and  the  uterine 
wall,  the  irritation  of  which  leads  to  contraction  and  further  detach- 
ment. Causes  such  as  these,  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  will 
not  produce  detachment  except  in  women  otherwise  predisposed  to 
it.  It  generally  is  met  with  in  women  who  have  borne  many  child- 
ren, more  especially  in  those  of  weakly  constitution  and  impaired 
health,  and  rarely  in  primipara?.  Certain  constitutional  states  proba- 
bly predispose  to  it,  such  as  albuminuria,  or  exaggerated  aiuemin; 
and.  still  more  so,  degenerations  and  diseases  of  the  placenta  itself. 

This  form  of  hemorrhage  rarely  occurs  to  an  alarming  extent  until 
the  latter  months  of  pregnancy,  often  not  until  labor  has  commenced. 
The  great  size  of  the  placental  vessels  in  advanced  pregnancy  affords 
a  reasonable  explanation  of  tins  fact. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. —  If,  alter  separation  of  a  portion  of  the 
placenta,  the  blood  finds  its  way  between  the  membranes  and  the 
decidua,  its  escape  per  vaginatn,  even  although  in  small  amount,  at 
oiii'u  niiraets  attention,  and  reveals  the  nature  of  the  accident.  It 
is  otherwise  uln-n  we  have  to  do  with  a  ease  of  concealed  hemorrhage, 
the  diagnosis  of  which  is  often  a  matter  of  difficulty.  Then  the  blood 
probably  al  6m  collects  between  the  uterus  ami  I  lie  placenta.  Some- 
times inn!-;  i  :..  «e pant tii  a  dot  •  do)  occur,  and  large  blood-clots  ure 
formed  in  lid-  nttwUoQ,  and  retained  there.  More  often, the  margin 
of  I  In-  plae.  nia  s-epa  rates,  and  the  blood  collects  between  the  mem- 
branes and  the  uterine  wall,  cither  towards  the  cervix,  where  the 
presenting  part,  of  the  child  may  prevent  its  escape,  or  near  the 
fundus.  In  the  latter  ease  especially,  the  cnagula  are  apt  to  cause 
very  painful  stretching  and  distension  ef  the  uterus.  The  blood 
may  also  find  its  way  into  the  amniotic  cavity,  but  more  frequently 
it  does  not  do  so;  probably,  as  Goodell  has  pointed  out,  because 
"should  the  os  uteri  be  closed,  the  membranes,  however  delicate, 
cannot,  other  things  being  equal,  rupture  any  sootier  from  the 
uterine  walls,  for  the  sum  of  the  resistance  of  the  inclosed  liquor 
amiiii  being  equally  di.--tril.mled  exactly  counterbalances  the  sum  of 
the  pressure  exerted  by  the  effusion."    This  point  is  of  some  practical 
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patient,  who  is  often  placed  in  the  utmost  danger  in  a  few  moments, 
tax  the  presence  of  mind  and  the  resources  of  the  practitioner  to  the 
utmost,  and  render  it  an  imperative  duty  on  every  one  who  practises 
midwifery  to  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  causes, 
and  preventive  and  curative  treatment.  There  is  no  emergency  in 
obstetrics  which  leaves  less  time  for  reflection  and  consultation,  and 
the  life  of  the  patient  will  often  depend  on  the  prompt  and  imme- 
diate action  of  the  medical  attendant. 

Frequency  of  Post-par  turn  Hemorrhage. — Post-partum  hemorrhage 
is  one  of  the  most  frequent  complications  of  delivery.     I  do  not 
know  of  any  statistics  which  enable  us  to  judge  with  accuracy  of  its 
frequency,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  an  unquestionable  fact  that,  espe- 
cially in  the  upper  ranks  of  society,  it  is  very  common  indeed.    This 
is  probably  due  to  the  effects  of  civilization,  and  to  the  mode  of  life 
of  patients  of  that  class,  whose  whole  surroundings  tend  to  produce 
a  lax  habit  of  body  which  favors  uterine  inertia,  the  principal  cause 
of  post-partum  hemorrhage.    In  the  report  of  the  Registrar-General 
for  the  five  years,  from  1872  to  1876,  3524.  deaths  arc  attributed  to 
floodiug.     The  majority  of  these  must  have  been  caused  by  post- 
partum hemorrhage,  although  some  may  have  been  from  other  forms. 
Generally  a  Preventable  Accident. — Fortunately,  it  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  a  preventable  accident.     I  believe  this  fact  cannot  be  too 
strongly  impressed  on  the  practitioner.     If  the  third  stage  of  labor 
be  properly  conducted,  if  every  case  be  treated,  as  every  case  ought 
to  be,  as  if  hemorrhage  were  impending,  it  would  be  much  more  in- 
frequent than  it  is.    It  is  a  curious  fact  that  post-partum  hemorrhage 
is  much  more  common  in  the  practice  of  some  medical  men  than  in 
that  of  others;  the  reason  being,  that  those  who  meet  with  it  often 
arc  careless  in  their  management  of  their  patients  immediately  after 
the  birth  of  the  child.     That  is  just  the  time  when  the  assistance  of 
a  properly  qualified  practitioner  is  of  value,  much  more  so  than 
before  the  second  stage  of  labor  is  concluded ;  hence  when  I  hear 
that  a  medical  man  is  constantly  meeting  with  severe  post-partum 
hemorrhage,  I  hold  myself  justified  ipso  facto  in  inferring  that  he 
does  not  know,  or  does  not  practise,  the  proper  mode  of  managing 
the  third  stage  of  labor. 

Cansrs  and  Nature's  Method  of  Controlling  Hemorrhage  after  De- 
livery. — The  placenta,  as  we  have  seen,  is  separated  by  the  last  pains, 
and  the  blood,  which  in  greater  or  less  quantity  accompanies  the 
foetus,  probably  comes  from  the  utero-placental  vessels  which  are 
then  lacerated.    Almost  immediately  afterwards  the  uterus  contracts 
firmly,  and,  in  a  typical  labor,  assumes  the  hard  cricket-ball  form 
which  is  so  comforting  to  the  accoucheur  to  feel.     The  result  is  the 
compression  of  all  the  vascular  trunks  which  ramify  in  its  walls,  both 
arteries  and  veins,  and  thus  the  flow  of  blood  through  them  is  pre- 
vented.   By  referring  to  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  anatomy  of  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  gravid  uterus,  especially  at  the  placental  site 
(p.  f>2),  it  will  be  seen  how  admirably  they  are  adapted  for  this 
purpose.     The  arrangement  of  the  vessels  themselves   favors   the 
inemostatic  action  of  uterine  contraction.     The  large  venous  sinuses 
27 
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■re  | '1  ace- i  in  layers,  one  above  the  other,  in  the  thickness  of  the 
uterine  walls,  ana  they  anastomose  freely.  When  the  superimposed 
layers  communicate  with  those  immediately  below  them,  the  junc- 
tion is  by  a  falciform  or  semilunar  opening  in  the  floor  of  the  vessel 
Moral  the  external  surface  of  the  uterus.  Within  the  margins  of 
this  aperture  there  are  muscular  fibres,  the  contraction  of  which 
probably  tends  to  prevent  retrogression  of  blood  from  one  layer  of 
vessels  into  the  other.  The  venous  sinuses  themselves  are  of  a  flat- 
tened form,  and  they  are  intimately  attached  to  the  muscular  tissues. 
It  is  obvious,  then,  that  these  anatomical  arrangements  are  emi- 
nently adapted  to  facilitate  the  closure  of  the  vessels.  Thev  are, 
however,  large,  and  are  destitute  of  valves ;  and,  if  contraction  be 
absent,  or  if  it  be  partial  and  irregular,  it  is  equally  easy  to  under- 
stand why  blood  should  pour  forth  in  the  appalling  amount  which  is 
sometimes  observed. 

Importance  of'  Tott'C  I  ferine  Contraction. — If  uterine  action  be  firm, 
r.-sular.  and  continuous,  the  vessels  must  be  sealed  up,  and  Hemor- 
rhage effectually  prevented.     This  fact  has  been  doubted  by  many 
authorities.    Gooch  was  the  tirst  to  describe  what  he  called  "a  pecu- 
•>f  hemorrhage"  aceompanving  a  contracted  womb,  and 
similar  observations    have    been    made   by  other  writers,  such   as 
Ye',  pea  u.  Rig  by.  and  Gendrin.     Simpson  says,  on  this  point,  that 
strong  uterine  contractions  -are  not  probably  so  essential  a  part  in 
^He  mechanism  of  the  prevention  of  bemorrhrge  from  the  open  ori- 
ficci  of  the  uterine  veins  as  we  might  a  priori  suppose."1     With  re- 
gard to  Gooch's  cases,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  his  own  description 
j:.  however  firmly  the  uterus  may  have  contracted  itnme- 
liiawr It  after  ibe  expulsion  of  the  child,  tt  must  have  subsequently 
for  he  passed  his  hand  into  it  to  remove  retained  clot*,  a 
manueuvr.  ive  practised  lad   tonic  contraction 
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operation  in  ordinary  cases ;  and  we  shall  presently  see  that  all  the 
means  employed  in  the  treatment  of  post-partum  hemorrhage  act  by 
producing  one  or  other  of  them. 

Secondary  Causes  of  Hemorrhage. — Uterine  inertia  after  labor,  then, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  one  great  primary  cause  of  post-partum 
hemorrhage;  but  there  are  various  secondary  causes  which  tend  to 
produce  it,  one  of  the  most  frequent  of  which  is  exhaustion  follow- 
ing a  protracted  labor.  The  uterus  gets  worn  out  by  its  efforts,  and 
when  the  foetus  is  expelled,  it  remains  in  a  relaxed  state,  and  hemor- 
rhage results.  Over-distension  of  the  uterus  acts  in  the  same  way. 
Hence  hemorrhage  is  very  frequently  met  with  when  there  has  been 
an  excessive  amount  of  liquor  amnii,  or  in  multiple  pregnancies. 
One  of  the  worst  cases  I  ever  met  with  was  after  the  birth  of  triplets, 
the  uterus  having  been  of  an  enormous  size.  Rapid  emptying  of  the 
uterus,  during  which  there  has  not  been  sufficient  time  for  complete 
separation  of  the  placenta,  often  tends  to  the  same  result.  This  is 
the  reason  why  hemorrhage  so  frequently  follows  forceps  delivery, 
especially  if  the  operation  have  been  unduly  hurried ;  and  it  is  one 
of  the  chief  dangers  in  what  are  termed  "  precipitate  labors."  The 
general  condition  of  the  patient  may  also  strongly  predispose  to  it. 
Thus  it  is  more  often  met  with  in  women  who  have  borne  families, 
especially  if  they  be  weakly  in  constitution,  comparatively  seldom 
in  primiparae ;  and  for  the  same  reason  that  after-pains  are  most 
common  in  the  former,  namely,  that  the  uterus,  weakened  by  frequent 
child-bearing,  contracts  inefficiently.  The  experience  of  practitioners 
in  the  tropics  shows  that  European  women,  debilitated  by  the  relax- 
ing effects  of  warm  climates,  are  peculiarly  prone  to  it,  and  it  forms 
one  of  the  chief  dangers  of  childbirth  amongst  the  English  ladies  in 
India. 

Irregular  Uterine  Contraction. — Another  important  cause  of  post- 
partum hemorrhage  is  partial  and  irregular  contraction  of  the  uterus. 
Part  of  the  muscular  tissue  is  firmly  contracted,  while  another  part 
is  relaxed,  and  the  latter  very  often  the  placental  site.  This  has 
been  especially  dwelt  on  by  Simpson.  lie  says  "  the  morbid  con- 
dition which  is  most  frequently  and  earliest  seen  in  connection  with 
post-partum  hemorrhage,  is  a  state  of  irregularity  and  want  of  equa- 
bility in  the  contractile  action  of  different  parts  of  the  uterus — and, 
it  may  be  in  different  planes  of  the  muscular  fibres — as  marked  by 
one  or  more  points  in  the  organ  feeling  hard  and  contracted,  at  the 
same  "time  that  other  portions  of  the  parietes  are  soft  and  relaxed." 

Hour-glass  Contraction. — One  peculiar  variety,  which  has  been 
much  dwelt  on  by  writers,  and  is  a  prominent  bugbear  to  obstetri- 
cians, is  the  so-cailed  u  hour-glass  contraction.11  This  in  reality  seems 
to  depend  on  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  internal  os  uteri,  by  means 
of  which  the  placenta  becomes  encysted  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
uterus,  which  is  relaxed.  On  introducing  the  hand,  it  first  passes 
through  the  lax  cervical  canal,  until  it  comes  to  the  closed  internal 
os.  with  the  umbilical  cord  passing  through  it,  which  has  generally 
been  supposed  to  be  a  circular  contraction  of  a  portion  of  the  body 
of  the  uterus. 
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vessels.  Tlie  nature  of  these  rare  cases  requires  further  investiga- 
tion; possibly  they  may,  to  some  extent,  be  the  subjects  of  the  so- 
called  hemorrhagic  diathesis. 

Si'jns  and  Symptom*. — The  loss  nf  blood  may  commence  immedi- 
ately alter  the  birth  of  the  child,  before  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta, 
or  not  until  some  time  afterwards,  when  the  contracted  uterus  has 
again  reluxed.  It  may  commence  gradually,  or  suddenly ;  in  the 
latter  case,  it  mfty  begin  with  a  gush,  and  in  the  worst  form  the  bed- 
clothes, the  heel,  and  even  the  floor,  are  deluged  with  the  blood  which, 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  is  pouring  from  the  patient.  If  now  the 
hand  be  placed  on  the  abd'omen,  wc  shall  miss  the  hard  round  ball 
of  the  contracted  uterus,  which  will  be  found  soft  and  flabby,  or  we 
may  even  be  unable  to  make  out  its  contour  at  all.  If  the  hemor- 
rhage be  slight,  or  if  wc  succeed  in  controlling  it  at  once,  no  serious 
consequences  follow ;  but  if  it  be  excessive,  or  if  we  fail  to  check  it, 
the  gravest  results  ensue. 

Exhaustion  in  Extreme  Cases, — There  arc  few  sights  more  appal- 
ling to  witness  than  one  of  the  worst  eases  of  post  part  urn  hemorrhage. 
The  pulse  becomes  rapidly  affected,  and  may  be  reduced  to  a  mere 
thread,  or  it  may  become  entirely  imperceptible.  Syncope  often 
comes  on,  not  in  itself  always  an  unfavorable  occurrence,  as  it  tends 
to  promote  thrombosis  in  the  venous  sinuses.  Or,  short  of  actual 
syncope,  there  may  be  n  feeling  of  intense  debility  and  faint  neat. 
Extreme  restlessness  soon  supervenes,  the  patient  throws  herself 
about  the  bed,  tossing  her  arms  wildly  above  her  head  ;  respiration 
bee i imes  gasping  ami  sighing,  the  "hesoin  de  respirer"  is  acutely  felt, 
and  the  patient  cries  out  for  more  air;  the  skin  becomes  deadly  cold, 
and  covered  with  profuse  perspiration ;  if  the  hemorrhage  continue 
unchecked,  wc  next  may  have  complete  loss  of  vision,  jactitation, 
convulsions,  and  death. 

Formidable  as  such  symptoms  are,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that 
recovery  often  takes  place,  even  when  the  powers  of  life  seem  reduced 
to  the  lowest  ebb.  If  we  can  check  the  hemorrhage  while  there  is 
siill  some  power  of  reaction  loft,  however  slight,  we  may  not  unrea- 
sonably hope  for  eventual  recovery.  The  constitution,  however,  may 
have  received  a  severe  shock,  and  it  may  be  months,  or  even  years, 
before  the  patient  recovers  from  the  effects  of  only  a  few  minutes' 
hemorrhage.  A  death-like  pallor  freqnetitlv  follows  these  excessive 
losses,  and  the  patient  often  remains  blanched  and  exsanguine  for  a 
long  time. 

Preventive  Treatment. — The  preventive  treatment  of  post-parttnn 
hemorrhage  should  be  carefully  practised  in  every  ease  of  labor, 
however  normal.  If  the  practitioner  make  a  habit  ol  never  remov- 
ing Ids  hand  from  the  uterus  after  the  birth  of  the  child  until  the 
placenta  is  expelled,  and  of  keeping  up  continuous  uterine  contrac- 
tion for  at.  least  half  an  hour  after  delivery  is  completed,  not  neces- 
sarily by  friction  on  the  fundus,  but  by  simply  grasping  the  contracted 
womb  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  preventing  its  undue  relaxation, 
eases  of  postpartum  flooding  will  seldom  be  met  with.  As  a  rule 
wc  should,  I  think,  not  apply  the  binder  until  at  least  that  lime  lias 
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above  the  contraction  are  in  a  state  of  inertia;  were  the  higher 
parts  of  the  uterus  even  in  moderate  action,  the  hour-glass  contrac- 
tion would  soon  be  overcome."1  If  placental  expression  were  always 
employed,  if  it  were  the  rule  to  effect  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta 
by  a  vis  d  tenjo,  instead  of  extracting  by  a  vis  d  /route,  I  feel  con- 
fident that  these  irregular  and  spasmodic  contractions — of  the  influ- 
ence of  which  in  producing  hemorrhage  there  can  be  no  question — » 
would  rarely,  if  ever,  be  met  with.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  even 
in  these  cases,  it  is  not  because  the  uterus  is  in  a  state  of  partial  con- 
traction, but  because  it  is  in  a  state  of  partial  relaxation,  that  hemor- 
rhage ensues. 

Placental  Adhesions. —  Adhesions  of  the  placenta  to  the  uterine 
parictes  may  cause  hemorrhage,  especially  if  they  be  partial,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  placentas  be  detached.  The  frequency  of  these 
has  been  over-estimated.  Many  cases  believed  to  be  examples  of 
adherent  placentae  are,  in  reality,  only  cases  of  placenta)  retained 
from  uterine  inertia.  The  experience  of  all  who  see  much  midwifery 
will  probably  corroborate  the  observation  of  Braun,  that  "abnormal 
adhesion  and  hour-glass  contraction  are  more  frequently  encountered 
in  the  experience  of  the  young  practitioner,  and  they  diminish  in 
frequency  in  direct  ratio  to  increasing  years.7'2  The  cause  of  adhe- 
sion is  often  obscure,  but  it  most  probably  results  from  a  morbid 
state  of  the  decidua,  which  is  produccrl  by  antecedent  disease  of  the 
uterine  mucous  membrane:  then  the  adhesion  is  apt  to  recur  in  sub- 
sequent pregnancies.  The  decidua  is  altered  and  thickened,  and 
patches  of  calcareous  and  fibrous  degeneration  may  be  often  found 
on  the  attached  surface  of  the  placenta.  Most  frequently  the  placenta 
is  only  partially  adherent;  patches  of  it  remain  firmly  attached  to 
the  uterus,  while  the  rest  is  separated :  hence  the  uterine  walls  re- 
main relaxed,  and  hemorrhage  frequently  follows.  The  diagnosis 
and  management  of  these  very  troublesome  cases  will  be  found  de- 
scribed under  the  head  of  treatment  (p.  417). 

Constitutional  Predisposition  to  Flooding. — Finally  I  think  it  must 
be  admitted  that  there  are  some  women  who  really  merit  the  appel- 
lation of  "Flooders,"  which  has  been  applied  to  them,  and  who,  do 
what  we  may,  have  the  most  extraordinary  tendency  to  hemorrhage 
after  delivery.  I  do  not  think  that  these  cases,  however,  are  by  any 
means  so  common  as  some  have  supposed.8  I  have  attended  several 
patients  who  have  nearly  lost  their  lives  from  post-partum  hemor- 
rhage in  former  labors,  some  who  have  suffered  from  it  in  every  pre- 
ceding confinement,  and  I  have  only  met  with  two  cases  in  which 
the  assiduous  use  of  preventive  treatment  failed  to  avert  it.  In  these 
(one  of  which  I  have  elsewhere  published  in  detail4),  in  spite  of  all 
my  efforts,  I  could  not  succeed  in  keeping  up  uterine  contraction, 
and  the  patients  would  certainly  have  lost  their  lives  were  it  not  for 
the  means  which  modern  improvements  have  fortunately  placed  at 
our  disposal  for  producing  thrombosis  in  the  mouths  of  the  bleeding 

1  Researches  in  Obstetrics,  p.  380.  *  Pr.iun's  Lectures,  18G0. 

[s  See  remarks  on  quinia,  p.  338. — Kd.]  4  Obst.  Journ.,  vol.  i. 
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gently  kneading  the  uterus,  until  we  are  satisfied  that  undue  n-l.-ixa- 
lion  will  not  reeur.  The  powerful  influence  of  friction  in  pro 
contraction  cannot  be  doubted,  aud  nothing  will  replace  it ;  do  doubt 
it  is  fatiguing,  but  as  long  as  it  is  effectual  it  must  be  kept  up,  Mo 
roughness  should  be  used,  as  we  might  produce  subsequent  injury, 
but  it  is  quite  possible  to  use  considerable  pressure  without  auy 
violence. 

Another  method  of  applying  uterine  pressure  has  been  strongly 
advocated  by  Dr.  Hamilton,  of  Falkirk,  aud  it  may  be  serviceable 
where  there  is  a  constant  draining  from  the  uterus,  and  a  oaj  Bclsai 
pelvis.  It  consists  in  passing  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  high  up 
in  the  posterior  cul-de-sac  of  the  vagina,  so  as  to  reach  the  posterior 
Burface  of  the  uterus,  while  counter-pressure  is  exercised  by  the  left 
hand  through  the  abdomen.  The  anterior  and  posterior  walls  of  the 
uterus  are  thus  closely  pressed  together. 

Administration  of  Erijot. — During  the  time  that  pressure  is  being 
applied,  attention  can  be  paid  to  general  treatment;  and  in  giving 
his  directions  to  the  by-slanders  the  practitioner  should  be  calm  and 
collected,  avoiding  all  hurry  and  excitement.  A  full  dose  of  ergot 
should  be  ndniinsieivd,  and  if  one  have  already  Wen  given,  it  should 
be  repeated.  We  cannot,  however,  look  upon  ergot  as  anything  but 
a.  useful  accessory,  and  it  is  one  which  requires  considerable  time  to 
operate.  The  hypodermic  use  of  ergotine  oilers  the  double  advan- 
tage, in  severe  cases,  of  acting  with  greater  power,  and  much  more 
rapidly  than  t he  usual  method  of  administration.  It  should,  there- 
fire,  always  he  used  in  preference, 

Stimulant. — The  sudden  flow  will  probably  have  produced  ex- 
haustion sod  a  tendency  to  syncope,  and  the  administration  of  stimu- 
lants will  be  neccMsry,  The  amount  must  he  regulated  by  the  state 
of  the  pulse,  and  the  degree  of  exhaustion.  There  is  no  more  ab- 
sunl  mistake,  however,  than  implicitly  relying  on  the  brandy  bottle 
to  check  post-part ntn  hemorrhage.  In  the  worst  cases  absorption  is 
in  abeyance,  and  brandy  may  be  poured  down  in  abundance,  the  prac- 
titioner hclirviiig  tlint  he  is  musing  his  patient,  while  he  is,  in  fact, 
only  filling  the  stomach  with  a  quantity  of  fluid,  which  is  eventa* 
ally  thrown  up  unaltered.  I  have  more  than  once  seen  symptoms, 
produced  by  the  over-free  use  of  brandy  in  slight  floodiogs,  which 
were  certainly  no1  those  of  hemorrhage.  1  remember  on  one  occa- 
sion bring  summoned  bv  a  practitioner,  with  a  view  to  transfusion, 
to  a  patient  who  was  said  lobe  insensible  and  collapsed  from  hemor- 
rhage. I  found  her,  indeed,  unconscious;  but  with  a  flushed  fnee,  a 
hounding  pulse,  a  firmlv  contracted  uterus,  anil  deep  stertorous 
breathing.  On  inquiry  I  ascertained  that  she  had  taken  an  enor- 
mous  quantity  of  brandy,  winch  had  brought  on  the  coma  of  pro- 
found intoxication,  while  the  hemorrhage  had  obviously  never  been 
excessive. 

HypQilermic  Tvjtclhn  of  Ether.—  The  hypodermic  injection  of  sul- 
phuric, ether  has  lieen  recommended  as  a  powerful  stimulant  in 
cases  in  which  exhaustion  is  very  great.     A  fluid rachm   may  be  in- 
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jectcd,  and  the  remedy  is  worthy  of  trial,  when  the  tendency  to  syn- 
cope is  extreme. 

Fresh  Air,  etc. — The  windows  should  be  thrown  widely  open,  to 
allow  a  current  of  fresh  cold  air  to  circulate  freely  through  the  room. 
The  pillows  should  be  removed,  the  head  kept  low,  and  the  patient 
should  be  assiduously  fanned. 

Empty  iny  of  Uterus. — If  bleeding  continue,  or  if  it  commence  be- 
fore the  placenta  is  expelled,  the  hand  should  be  carefully  and  gently 
passed  into  the  uterus,  and  its  cavity  cleared  of  its  contents.  The 
mere  presence  of  the  hand  within  the  uterus  is  a  powerful  incitor  of 
uterine  action.  When  the  placenta  is  retained  it  is  the  more  essen- 
tial, as  the  hemorrhage  cannot  possibly  be  checked  as  long  as  the 
uterus  is  distended  by  it.  During  the  operation  the  uterus  should 
ba  supported  by  the  left  hand  externally,  and,  by  using  the  two 
hands  in  concert,  the  chances  of  injuring  the  textures  are  greatly 
lessened. 

Treatment  of  Tlour-ylass  Contraction. — If  the  so-called  "  hour-glass 
contraction''  be  present,  or  if  the  placenta  be  morbidly  adherent,  the 
operation  will  be  more  difficult,  and  will  require  much  judgment  and 
care.  The  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  inner  os  in  the  former  case 
may  generally  be  overcome  by  gentle  and  continuous  pressure  of  the 
fingers  passed  within  the  contraction,  while  the  uterus  is  supported 
from  without.  By  this  means,  too,  further  hemorrhage  can  in  most 
cases  be  controlled,  until  tlie  spasm  is  sufficiently  relaxed  to  admit  of 
the  passage  of-  the  hand. 

Siyns  of  Adherent  Placenta. — There  are  no  very  reliable  signs  to 
indicate  morbid  adhesion  of  the  placenta,  previous  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  hand.  The  following  are  the  symptoms  as  laid  down  by 
Barnes,  any  of  which  might,  however,  accompany  non -detachment  of 
the  placenta,  unaccompanied  by  adhesion  :  u  You  may  suspect  mor- 
bid adhesion,  if  there  have  been  unusual  difficulty  in  removing  the 
placenta  in  previous  labors;  if,  during  the  third  stage,  the  uterus 
contracts  at  intervals  firmly,  each  contraction  being  accompanied  by 
blood,  and  yet,  on  following  up  the  cord,  you  feel  the  placenta  in 
utero ;  if  on  pulling  on  the  cord,  two  fingers  being  pressed  into  the 
placenta  at  the  root,  you  feel  the  placenta  and  uterus  descend  in  one 
mass,  a  sense  of  dragging  pain  being  elicited  ;  if,  during  a  pain  the 
uterine  tumor  docs  not  present  a  globular  form,  but  be  more  promi- 
nent than  usual  at  the  place  of  placental  attach ment.vl 

Treatment  of  Adherent  Placenta. — The  artificial  removal  of  an  ad- 
herent placenta  is  always  a  delicate  ^ind  anxious  operation,  which, 
however  carefully  performed,  must  of  necessity  expose  the  patient 
to  the  risk  of  injury  to  the  uterine  structures,  and  of  leaving  behind 
portions  of  placental  tissue,  which  may  give  rise  to  secondary  hemor- 
rhage, or  septicaemia.  The  cord  will  guide  the  hand  to  the  site  of 
attachment,  and  the  fingers  must  be  very  gently  insinuated  between 
the  lower  edge  of  the  placenta  and  the  uterine  wall ;  or,  if  a  portion 
be  already  detached,  we  may  commence  to  peel  off  the  remainder  at 

1  Obstetric  Operations,  p.  440. 
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that  spot.  Supporting  tlie  uterus  extcrnully,  we  carefully  pick  ofFa« 
much  as  possible,  proceeding  with  the  greatest  caution,  as  it.  is  bv  bo 
means  easy  to  distinguish  between  tlie  placenta  and  the  uterus.  *  At 
the  best  it  is  Tar  from  easy  to  remove  all,  and  it  is  wiser  to  separate 
ouly  what  we  readily  can,  than  to  make  too  protracted  efforts  at  ooca- 
plete  detachment.  When  it  is  found  to  be  impossible  to  detach  and 
remove  the  whole,  or  a  great  part  of  the  placenta,  we  cannot  but 
look  upon  the  further  progress  of  the  case  with  considerable  anxiety. 
The  retained  portions  may  lx>,  ere  long,  spontaneous! v  detached  aiid 
expelled,  or  they  may  decompose  and  give  rise  to  "fetid  discharge 
and  septic  infection.  Such  cases  must  be  treated  by  antiseptic  intra- 
uterine injections,  so  as  to  lessen  the  risk  of  absorption  as  much  M 
possible;  but  until  the  retained  masses  have  been  expelled,  and  the 
discharge  has  ceased,  the  patient  must  be  considered  to  be  in  consider- 
able danger.  Jn  a  few  rare  cases,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
rablc  masses  of  retained  placenta]  tissue  have  been  entirely 
absorbed.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  so  strange  a  phenomenon, 
.'al  well-authenticated  eases  are  recorded,  in  which  there 
■  reason  to  doubt  that  the  retained  placenta  was  removed  in 
liii*  way.' 

'  7V<*  j/laeenia  may  lie  retained  for  a  Imuj period,  and  finally  be  sus- 
pected "!  being  a  malignant  growth.    I  saw  one  case  recently  in  which 
Ml  bad  l>cen  inverted  for  three  years  and  had  a  mass  like  a 
malignant  growth  upon  its  fundus.     When  etherized,  and  placed  in 
■   cheat  position,  the  uterus  replaced  itself,  as  soon  as  air  was 
introduced  into  the  vagina. — En.] 

-.,<  ■./  /,'■  /!•  >■  Art  Ion  1,1/  Colli,  etc. — -Various  means  are  used 
for  exciting  uterine  contraction  by  reflex  stimulation.  Amongst  the 
mo*l  important  of  these  is  cold.  In  patients  who  are  not  too  ex- 
hausted to  respond  to  the  stimulus  applied,  it  is  of  extreme  valoc. 
But,  to  be  of  ii-'',  it.  should  be  used  intermittently,  and  not  coolina- 
orjsly.  Pouring  :i  Ktream  of  cold  water  from  a  height  on  the  abdomen 
\-  a  ti'.t  uncommon,  but  bad,  practice,  as  it  deluges  the  patient  and 
the  bedding  in  water,  which  may  afterwards  act  injuriously.  Flap- 
■  ■■  of  t!i ;  abdomen  with  a  wet  towel  is  less  objec- 

! ■-■:  can   generally  1 btained,  and  a  piece  should  be  in- 

Iterus.     This  is  a  very  powerful  haemostatic,  and 

g  action  when  other  means  fail.     I  constantly  em- 

id   have  never  wen  any  bad  results  follow.     A  brae  piece 

of  ice  May  alw;  l«  held  over  the  fundus,  and  removed,  and  re-app&ed 

feed  water  may  be  injected  into  the  reetntn.     A 

-    washing  out   the  uterine  cavity  wit*  * 

-  ana  of  tlie  vaginal  pipe  of  a  Higgmsoa's 

syringe  earned  up  to  tlie  fundus.     Another  means  of  applying  ccU, 

the  application  of  the  ether  spray,  aoei  as 

thesia,  over  the  lower  part  of  tfec 

a  A  remedies,  however,  depend  f.-r  their  rood  re- 

1  8m  "i  \>r.  Tlirii 

*  OfubUm,  Practitioner,  M»<   h    . 
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suits  on  the  fact  of  the  patient  being  in  a  condition  to  respond  to 
stimulus;  and  their  prolonged  use,  if  they  fail  to  excite  contraction 
rapidly,  will  certainly  prove  injurious.  Kigby  used  to  look  upon  the 
application  of  the  child  to  the  breast  as  one  of  the  most  certain  in- 
citers of  uterine  action.  It  may  be  of  service,  after  the  hemor- 
rhage has  been  checked,  in  keeping  up  tonic  contraction,  and  should 
therefore  not  be  omitted;  but  we  certainly  cannot  waste  time  in  in- 
ducing the  child  to  suck  in  the  face  of  the  actual  emergency. 

Intra-uterine  Injections  of  Warm  Water. — Of  late,  intra-uterine  in- 
jections of  warm  water,  at  a  temperature  of  from  100°  to  120°,  have 
been  highly  recommended  as  a  powerful  means  of  arresting  post- 

Cartum  hemorrhage,  often  proving  effectual  when  all  other  treatment 
as  failed.  The  number  of  published  cases  in  which  it  has  proved 
of  great  value  is  now  considerable.  The  present  master  of  the 
Rotunda,  Dr.  Loin  be  Atthill,  has  recorded  16  cases1  in  which  it 
checked  hemorrhage  at  once,  in  many  of  which  ergot,  ice,  and  other 
means  had  failed.  He  speaks  of  it  as  especially  useful  in  those 
troublesome  cases  in  which  the  uterus  alternately  relaxes  and 
hardens,  and  resists  all  our  efforts  to  produce  permanent  contraction. 
My  own  experience  of  this  treatment  is  very  favorable.  I  have  now 
used  it  in  several  cases,  in  some  of  which  the  tendency  to  hemor- 
rhage was  very  great,  and  in  every  instance  it  has  at  once  produced 
strong  uterine  action,  and  instantly  checked  the  flow.  It  is,  more- 
over, much  more  agreeable  to  the  patient  than  cold  applications.  I 
think  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  we  have  in  these  warm  irrigations  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  methods  of  treating  uterine  hemorrhage. 

State  of  the  Bladder. — The  late  Dr.  Earle  pointed  out1  that  a  dis- 
tended bladder  often  prevents  contraction,  and  to  avoid  the  possi- 
bility of  this  the  catheter  should  be  passed. 

Plugging  of  the  Vagina. — Plugging  of  the  vagina  has  often  been 
used.  It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  it  for  the  purpose  of  insisting 
on  its  absolute  inapplicability  in  all  cases  of  post-partum  hemorrhage ; 
the  only  effect  it  could  have  would  be  to  prevent  the  escape  of  blood 
externally,  which  might  then  collect  to  any  extent  in  the  cavity  of 
the  uterus. 

Compression  of  the  ahdominal  a>rta  is  highly  thought  of  by  many 
continental  authorities,  but  is  little  known  or  practised  in  this 
country.  It  has  been  objected  to  by  some  on  the  theoretical  ground 
that  the  hemorrhage  is  chiefly  venous,  and  not  arterial,  and  that  it 
would  only  favor  the  reflux  of  venous  blood  into  the  vena  cava. 
Cazeaux  points  out  that,  on  account  of  the  close  anatomical  relations 
between  the  aorta  and  the  vena  cava,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  compress 
one  vessel  without  the  other.  The  backward  flow  of  blood,  therefore, 
through  the  vena  cava  may  also  be  thus  arrested.  There  is  strong 
evidence  in  favor  of  the  occasional  utility  of  compression.  Its  chief 
recommendation  is,  that  it  can  be  practised  immediately,  and  by  an 
assistant  who  can  be  shown  how  to  apply  the  pressure.     It  is  most 

1  Lancet,  February  9,  1878. 

1  Karle's  Flooding  after  Delivery,  p.  163. 
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likely  to  prove  useful  in  sudden  and  severe  hemorrhage,  and.  if  :t 
only  control  the  loss  for  a  few  moments,  it  gives  us  time  I 
oilier  methods  of  treatment.  As  a  temporary  expedient,  therefore, 
it  slionld  be  borne  in  mind,  and  adopted  when  necessary.  It  hai 
the  great  advantage  of  supplementing,  without  superseding', 
and  more  radical  plans  of  treatment.  The  pressure  is  vei 
applied,  on  account  of  the  lax  state  of  the  abdominal  walls.  The 
artery  can  readily  be  felt  pulsating  above  the  fundus  -uteri,  and  can 
be  compressed  against  the  vertebras  by  three  or  four  fingers  applied 
lengthways.  Bandclocquc,  who  was  a  strong  advocate  of  this  pro- 
cedure, states  that  he  has,  on  several  occasions,  controlled  an  other- 
wise intractable  hemorrhage  in  this  way.  and  that  he,  on  one  oeensioa, 
kept  up  compression  for  lour  consecutive  hours.  Cazeaux  believes 
that  compression  of  the  aorta  may  have  a  further  advantageous  effect 
in  retaining  the  mass  of  the  blood  in  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  and 
tints  lessening  the  tendency  to  syncope  and  collapse.  If  an  aortic 
tourniquet,  such  as  is  used  for  com  pressing  the  -vessel  in  cases  of 
aneurism,  could  be  obtained,  it  might  be  used  with  advantage  in 
serious  cases. 

Bandayinr/  of  the  Extremities. — When  the  hemorrhage  has  baetl 
excessive,  and  there  is  profound  exhaustion  firm  bandaging  of  iho 
extremities,  by  preference  with  Esmarch's  elastic  bandages  if  they 
can  be  obtained,  may  be  advantageously  adopted,  with  the  view  k 
retaining  the  blood  as  much  as  possible  in  the  trunk,  and  thus  lessen- 
ing the  tendency  to  syncope.  As  a  temporary  expedient  in  the 
worst  doss  of  cases  it  mav  occasionally  prove  of  service. 

Infection  of  iS'typd'cs.— Supposing  these  means  fail,  aad  the  uterus 
obstinately  refuses  to  contract  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts — and.  do 
what  we  may,  cases  of  this  kind  will  occur — the  only  other  agent  at 
our  com  mam  1  is  the  application  of  a  powerful  styptic  to  the  bleeding 
surface  to  produce  llir'.niliM-i-  in  the  vessels.  "  The  latter,"  says  Dr. 
Ferguson,1  alluding  to  thu  means  of  arresting  hemorrhage,  "appears 
to  1>"  lli'-  s<>lr  means  of  sal',  ;y  in  those  eases  of  intense  Hooding  in 
which  the  uterus  Haps  about  the  hand  like  a  wet  towel.  Incapable 
of  contraction  for  hours,  yel  ceasing  to  ooze  out  a  drop  of  blood, 
there  is  nothing  apparently  between  life  and  death  but  a  few  Bofl 
cojiguhi  plugging  up  the  sinuses.''  These  form  but  a  frail  barrier 
indeed,  but  the  experience  of  all  who  have  used  the  injection  of  a 
solution  of  perchloride,  of  iron  in  such  cases,  proves  that  they  are 
tlninnigli'v  i-lii'i'tual,  and  its  introduction  into  practice  is  one  of  the 
greatest  improvements  hi  modern  midwifery.  Although  this  method 
of  treating  ihese  obstinate  cases  is  not  new,  since  it  was  practised 
lung  ago  in  Germany,  its  adoption  in  this  country  is  unquestionably 
due  to 'the  energetic  recommendation  of  Dr.  Barnes.     Although   the 

dangers  of  the  practice  have  1 n  strongly  insisted  on,  and  with  a 

degree  of  acrimony  that  is  t<.  ho  regretted,  I  know  of  only  one  pub- 
lished ease  in  which  its  use  Las  been  followed  by  any  evil  effects. 
Its  extraordinary  power,  however,  of  instantly  checking  the  most 

1  l'ri'fatu  to  o, ',„.),  on  Dlfeoaw  of  Wonuss,  p.  xlii. 
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formidable  hemorrhage,  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  all  who  have  tried  it.  As  it  is  not  proposed  by  any  one 
that  this  means  of  treatment  should  be  employed  until  all  ordinary 
methods  of  evoking  contraction  have  failed,  and  as,  in  cases  of  this 
kind,  the  lives  of  the  patients  are  of  necessity  imperilled,  we  should 
be  fully  justified  in  adopting  it,  even  if  its  possible  injurious  eiYccts 
had  been  much  more  certainly  proved.  It  is  surely  at  any  time 
justifiable  to  avoid  a  great  and  pressing  peril  by  running  a  possible 
chance  of  a  less  one.  Whenever,  therefore,  we  have  tried  the  plans 
above  indicated  in  vain,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  resorting  to  this 
expedient.  No  practitioner  should  attend  a  case  of  midwifery  with- 
out having  the  necessary  styptic  with  him.  The  best  and  most 
easily  obtainable  form  of  using  the  remedy  is  the  "liquor  fcrri  per- 
chloridi  fortior"  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  which  should  be 
diluted  for  use  with  six  times  its  bulk  of  water.  This  is  certainly 
better  than  a  weaker  solution.  The  vaginal  pipe  of  a  Higginson's 
syringe,  through  which  the  solution  has  once  or  twice  been  pumped 
to  exclude  the  air,  is  guided  by  the  hand  to  the  fundus  uteri,  and 
the  fluid  injected  gently  over  the  uterine  surface.  The  loose  and 
flabby  mucous  membrane  is  instantaneously  felt  to  pucker  up,  all 
the  blood  with  which  the  fluid  comes  in  contact  is  coagulated  and 
the  hemorrhage  is  immediately  arrested.  I  think  it  is  of  importance 
to  make  sure  that  the  uterus  and  vagina  are  emptied  of  clots  before 
injection.  In  the  only  cases  in  which  I  have  seen  any  bad  symptoms 
follow,  this  precaution  had  been  neglected.  The  iron  hardened  all 
the  coagula,  which  remained  in  utero,  and  septicaemia  supervened; 
which,  however,  disappeared  after  the  clots  had  been  broken  up  and 
washed  away  by  intra-uterine  antiseptic  injections.  After  we  have 
resorted  to  this  treatment,  all  further  pressure  on  the  uterus  should 
be  stopped.  We  must  remember  that  we  have  now  abandoned  con- 
traction as  an  haemostatic,  and  are  trusting  to  thrombosis,  and  that 
pressure  might  detach  and  lessen  the  coagula  which  are  preventing 
the  escape  of  blood. 

Other  local  astringents  may  be  eventually  found  to  be  of  use. 
Tincture  of  matico  possibly  might  be  serviceable,  although  I  am  not 
aware  that  it  has  been  tried.  Dupierris  has  advocated  tincture  of 
iodine,  and  has  recorded  24  cases  in  which  he  employed  it,  in  all 
without  accident  and  with  a  successful  issue.  Penrose  strongly  re- 
commends common  vinegar,  which  has  the  advantage  of  being  always 
readily  obtainable.  But  nothing  seems  likely  to  act  so  immediately 
or  so  effectually,  as  the  perchloride  of  iron. 

lIt')norrhfj(/e  from  Laceration  of  Maternal  Structures. — A  word  may 
here  be  said  as  to  the  occasional  dependence  of  hemorrhage  after 
delivery  on  laceration  of  the  cervix,  or  other  injury  to  the  maternal 
soft  parts.  Duncan  has  narrated  a  case  in  which  the  bleeding  came 
from  a  ruptured  perineum.  If  hemorrhage  continue  after  the  uterus 
is  permanently  contracted,  a  careful  examination  should  be  made 
to  ascertain  if  any  such  injury  exist.  Most  generally  the  source  of 
bleeding  is  the  cervix,  and  the  flow  can  be  readily  arrested  by  swab* 
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bing  the  injured  textures  with  a  sponge  saturated  in  a  solution  of 
the  pcrchloride. 

Secondary  Treatment.— The  secondary  treatment  of  postpartum 
hemorrhage  is  of  importance.  When  reaction  commences,  a  train 
of  distressing  symptoms  often  show  themselves,  such  as  intense  and 
throbbing  headache,  great  intolerance  of  light  and  sound,  and  general 
nervous  prostration  ;  and,  when  these  have  passed  away,  we  have  to 
(left]  with  the  more  chronic  ctl'eets  of  profuse  toss  of  blood.  Nothing 
in  tcj  valuable  in  relieving  these  symptoms  as  opium.  It  is  the  best 
restorative  that  can  be  employed,  but  it  must  be  administered  in 
larger  doses  than  usual.  Thirty  to  forty  drops  of  Battley's  solution 
■hontd  be  given  by  the  mouth,  or  in  an  enema.  At  the  same  time 
the  patient  should  be  kept  perfectly  still  and  quiet,  in  a  darkened 
pfi in,  and  the  visits  of  anxious  friends  strictly  forbidden.  Strong 
beef  ewence  or  gravy  soup,  milk,  or  eggs  beat  np  with  milk,  and 
Miriiilur  easily  absorbed  articles  of  diet,  should  be  given  frequently, 
and  hi  small  quantities  at  a  time.  Stimulants  will  be  required  ac- 
BOrding  to  the  state  of  the  patient,  such  as  warm  brandy  and  water, 
purl  wimr,  etc.  Rest  in  bed  should  be  insisted  on,  and  continued 
much  beyond  the  usual  time.  Eventually  the  remedies  which  act 
by  promoting  t lie  formation  of  blood,  such  as  the  various  prepara- 
tion I  of  iron,  will  be  found  useful,  and  may  be  required  for  a  length 
of  time. 

Transfusion. — Under  the  head  of  transfusion  I  have  separately 
treated  the  application  of  that  last  resource  in  those  desperate  cases 
hi  which  the  loss  of  blood  has  been  so  excessive  as  to  leave  no  other 
hope. 

Secondary  Post-partum  Ifrmorrhage. — In  the  majority  of  cases,  if 
a  lew  hours  have  elapsed  after  delivery  without  hemorrhage,  we  may 
consider  the  patient  safe  from  the  accident.  It  is  by  no  means  very 
rare,  however,  to  meet  with  even  profuse  losses  of  blood  coming  on 
in  the  course  of  convalescence,  at  a  time  varying  from  a  few  hours, 
<<r  days,  up  to  several  weeks  after  delivery.  These  cases  are  de- 
scribed as  examples  of i%  secondary  hemorrhage"  and  they  have  not 
received  at  all  an  adequate  amount  of  attention  from  obstetric 
writers,  inasmuch  as  they  often  give  rise  to  very  serious,  and  even 
'Suits,  and  are  always  somewhat  obscure  in  their  etiology, 
and  difficult  to  treat.  We  owe  almost  all  our  knowledge  of  this 
wind  it  ion  to  an  excellent  paper  by  Dr.  MeClintock,  of  Dublin,  who 
haw  collected  characteristic  examples  from  the  writings  of  various 
authors,  and  accurately  described  the  causes  which  are  most  apt  to 
produce  it. 

Pro/tue  Lochial  Discharge,— We  must,  in  the  first  place,  distin- 
guish between  true  secondary  hemorrhage  and  profuse  lochial  dis- 
continued for  a  longer  time  than  usual.  The  latter  is  not  a 
rerv  uncommon  occurrence,  and  is  generally  met  with  in  cases  in 
which  involution  of  the  uterus  has  been  checked;  as  by  too  early 
exertion,  general  debility,  ami  the  like.  The  amount  of  the  lochial 
discharge  varies  in  different  women.  In  some  patients  it  habitually 
continues  during  the  whole  puerperal  month,  and  even  longer,  but 
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not  to  an  extent  which  justifies  us  in  including  it  under  the  head  of 
hemorrhage.  In  such  cases  prolonged  rest,  avoidance  of  the  erect 
posture,  occasional  small  doses  of  ergot,  and,  it  may  be,  after  the 
lapse  of  some  weeks,  astringent  injections  of  oak  bark,  or  alum,  will 
be  all  that  is  necessary  in  the  way  of  treatment. 

True  secondary  hemorrhage  is  often  sudden  in  its  appearance  and 
serious  in  its  effects.  McChntock  mentions  6  fatal  cases,  and  Mr. 
Bassett,  of  Birmingham,1  has  recorded  13  examples  which  came 
under  his  own  observation,  2  of  which  ended  fatally. 

The  Causes  are  either  Constitutional  or  Local. — The  causes  may  be 
either  constitutional,  or  some  local  condition  of  the  uterus  itself. 

Among  the  former  are  such  as  produce  a  disturbance  of  the  vascu- 
lar system  of  the  body  generally,  or  of  the  uterine  vessels  in  particu- 
lar. The  state  of  the  uterine  sinuses,  and  the  slight  barrier  which 
the  thrombi  formed  in  them  offer  to  the  escape  of  blood,  readily 
explain  the  fact  of  any  sudden  vascular  congestion  producing  hemor- 
rhage. Thus  mental  emotions,  the  sudden  assumption  of  the  erect 
f)osture,  any  undue  exertion,  the  incautious  use  of  stimulants,  a 
oaded  condition  of  the  bowels,  or  sexual  intercourse  shortly  after 
delivery,  may  act  in  this  way.  McClintock  records  the  case  of  a 
lady  in  whom  very  profuse  hemorrhage  occurred  on  the  twelfth  day 
after  labor,  when  sitting  up  for  the  iirst  time.  Feeling  faint  after 
suckling,  the  nurse  gave  her  some  brandy,  whereupon  a  gush  of 
blood  ensued,  "deluging  all  the  bed-clothes  and  penetrating  through 
the  mattress  so  as  to  form  a  pool  on  the  floor."  Here  the  erect  posi- 
tion, the  exquisite  pain  caused  by  nursing,  and  the  stimulating  drink, 
all  concurred  to  excite  the  hemorrhage.  In  another  instance  the 
flooding  was  traced  to  excitement  produced  by  the  sudden  return 
of  an  old  lover  on  the  eighth  day  after  labor.  Moreau  especially 
dwells  on  the  influence  of  local  congestion  produced  by  a  loaded  con- 
dition of  the  rectum.  Constitutional  affections  producing  general 
debility,  and  an  impoverished  state  of  the  blood,  probably  also  may 
have  the  same  effect.  Blot  specially  mentions  albuminuria  as  oneof 
these,  and  Saboia  states  that  in  Brazil  secondary  hemorrhage  is  a 
common  symptom  of  miasmatic  poisoning,  and  can  only  be  cured  by 
change  of  air  and  the  free  use  of  quinine.2 

Local  Causes. — Local  conditions  seem,  however,  to  bo  more  fre- 
quent factors  in  the  production  of  secondary  hemorrhage.  These 
may  be  generally  classed  under  the  following  heads : — 

1.  Irregular  and  inefficient  contraction  of  the  uterus. 

2.  Clots  in  the  uterine  cavity. 

3.  Portions  of  retained  placenta  or  membranes. 

4.  Retroflexion  of  the  uterus. 

5.  Laceration  or  inflammatory  state  of  the  cervix. 

(>.  Thrombosis  or  hematocele  of  the  cervix  or  vulva. 

7.  Inversion  of  the  uterus. 

8.  Fibroid  tumors  or  polypus  of  the  uterus. 

1  Brit.  Mwl.  Jour.,  1872. 

8  Saboia,  Traite  des  Acooucheraenta,  p.  819. 
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The  first  four  of  these  need  only  now  be  considered,  the  others 
being  described  elsewhere. 

Relaxation  of,  and  Clots  in,  the  Uterus. — Relaxation  of  the  uterus 
and  distension  of  its  cavity  by  coagula  may  give  rise  to  hemorrhage! 
although  not  so  readily  as  immediately  after  delivery,  for  coagala  of 
considerable  size  are  often  retained  in  utero  for  many  days  after 
labor.  The  uterus  will  be  found  larger  than  it  ought  to  be,  ami 
tender  on  pressure.  Usually  the  coagula  are  expelled  with  a  pew 
after-pains ;  but  this  may  not  take  place,  and  hemorrhage  may  ensue 
several  days  after  delivery.  Or  there  may  be  only  a  relaxed  state 
of  the  Uterus  without  retained  coagula.  Basset  t  relates  4  wises  traced 
to  these  causes,  and  several  illustrations  will  be  found  in  MeCliu- 
tock's  paper.  Portions  of  retained  placenta  or  membranes  are  more 
frequent  causes.  The  retention  may  be  due  to  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  the  practitioner,  especially  if  he  have  removed  the  placenta 
by  traction,  and  failed  to  satisfy  himself  of  its  integrity.  It  DMT, 
however,  often  be  due  to  circumstances  entirely  beyond  his  control; 
such  as  adherent  placenta,  which  it  is  impossible  to  remove  without 
leaving  portions  in  utero,  or  more  rarely  placenta  suecenturia.  la 
the  latter  ease  there  is  a  small  supplementary  portion  of  placental 
tissue  developed  entirely  separate  from  the  general  rmiss,  and  it  may 
remain  in  utero  without,  the  practitioner  having  the  least  suspicion 
of  its  existence.  Portions  of  the  membranes  are  very  apt  to  be  left 
in  utero.  It  is  to  prevent  this  that  they  should  be  twisted  into  a 
rope,  and  extracted  very  gently  after  expression  of  the  placenta. 
Hemorrhage  from  these  causes  generally  does  not  occur  until  at  least 
a  week  after  delivery,  and  it  may  not  do  so  until  a  much  longer  time 
has  elapsed.  In  4  cases,  recorded  by  Mr.  Bassett,  it  commenced  on 
the  twelfth,  tenth,  fourteenth,  and  thirty-second  day.  It  mny  come 
on  suddenly  and  continue;  or  it  may  slop,  and  recur  frequently  at 
short  intervals.  In  my  experience  retention  of  portions  of  the  pla- 
centa is  very  common  after  abortion,  when  adhesions  are  more  gene- 
rally met  with  than  at  term.  In  addition  to  the  hemorrhage  there 
is  often  a  fetid  discharge,  due  to  decomposition  of  the  retained  por- 
tion, and  possibly  re  or  less  marked  septicemic  symptoms,  which 

may  aid  in  the  diagnosis.  The  placenta  or  membranes  may  simply 
lie  lying  loose  as  foreign  bodies  in  the  uterine  cavity;  or  they  may 
be  organically  attached  to  the  uterine  walls,  when  their  removal  will 
not  be  bo  easily  effected. 

Rclraflezvm.     Barnes  ]•;><  especially  pointed  out  the  influence  of 

retroflexion  of  the  uterus  in  pro  Ine   ig  pec Inry  hemorrhage,'  which 

seems  to  Set  by  impeding  the  circulation  at  the  point  of  flexion,  and 
thus  arresting  the  process  of  inv  fatten. 

In  every  case  in  which  secondary  hemorrhage  occurs  to  any  extent, 
careful  iiiw-lL'nli'in  into  the  possible  causes  of  the  attack",  and  an 
accurate  vaginal  examination,  are  imperatively  required.  If  it  he 
due  to  general  and  constitutional  causes  only,  we  must  insist  on  the 
most  absolute  rest  on  a  hard  bed  in  a  cool  room,  and  on  the  absence 

I  OtntetHe  Operations,  p.  492. 
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of  all  causes  of  excitement.  The  liquid  extract  of  ergot  will  be  very 
generally  useful  in  5j  doses  repeated  every  six  hours.  McClintock 
strongly  recommends  the  tincture  of  Indian  hemp,  which  may  be  ad- 
vantageously combined  with  the  ergot,  in  doses  of  10  or  15  minims, 
suspended  in  mucilage.  Astringent  vaginal  pessaries  of  matico  or 
perchloridc  of  iron  may  be  used.  Special  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  and,  if  the  rectum  be  loaded,  it  should  be 
emptied  by  enemata.  In  more  chronic  cases  a  mixture  of  ergot, 
sulphate  of  iron,  and  small  doses  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  will  prove 
very  serviceable.  This  is  more  likely  to  be  effectual  when  the  bleed- 
ing is  of  an  atonic  and  passive  character.  McClintock  speaks  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  application  of  a  blister  over  the  sacrum.  When  the 
hemorrhage  is  excessive,  more  effectual  local  treatment  will  be  re- 
quired. Cazeaux  advises  plugging  of  the  vagina.  Although  this 
cannot  be  considered  so  dangerous  as  immediately  after  delivery, 
inasmuch  as  the  uterus  is  not  so  likely  to  dilate  above  the  plug, 
still  it  is  certainly  not  entirely  without  risk  of  favoring  concealed 
internal  hemorrhage.  If  it  be  used  at  all,  a  firm  abdominal  pad 
should  be  applied,  so  as  to  compress  the  uterus ;  and  the  abdomen 
should  be  examined,  from  time  to  time,  to  insure  against  the  possi- 
bility of  uterine  dilatation.  With  these  precautions  the  plug  may 
prove  of  real  value.  In  any  case  of  really  alarming  hemorrhage  I 
should  be  disposed  rather  to  trust  to  the  application  of  styptics  to 
the  uterine  cavity.  The  injection  of  fluid  in  bulk,  as  after  delivery, 
could  not  be  safely  practised,  on  account  of  the  closure  of  the  os  and 
the  contraction  of  the  uterus.  But  there  can  be  no  objection  to 
swabbing  out  the  uterine  cavity  with  a  small  piece  of  sponge  attached 
to  a  handle,  and  saturated  in  a  solution  of  tue  perchloride  of  iron. 
There  are  few  case3  which  will  resist  this  treatment. 

If  we  have  reason  to  suspect  retained  placenta  or  membranes,  or 
if  the  hemorrhage  continue  or  recur  after  treatment,  a  careful  ex- 
ploration of  the  interior  of  the  womb  will  be  essential.  On  vaginal 
examination,  we  may  possibly  feel  a  portion  of  the  placenta  protrud- 
ing through  the  os,  which  can  then  be  removed  without  difficulty. 
If  the  os  be  closed,  it  must  be  dilated  with  sponge  or  laminaria  tents, 
or  by  a  small-sized  Barnes's  bag,  and  the  uterus  can  then  be  thoroughly 
explored.  This  ought  to  bo  done  under  chloroform,  as  it  cannot  be 
effectually  accomplished  without  introducing  the  whole  hand  into 
the  vagina,  which  necessarily  causes  much  pain.  If  the  placenta  or 
membranes  be  loose  in  the  uterine  cavity,  they  may  be  removed  at 
once;  or,  if  they  be  organically  attached, ' they  may  be  carefully 
picked  off.  The  uterus  should  at  the  same  time,  and  as  long  as  the 
os  remains  patulous,  be  thoroughly  washed  out  with  Condy's  fluid 
and  water,  to  diminish  the  risk  of  septicaemia. 

Retroflexion  can  readily  be  detected  by  vaginal  examination,  and 
the  treatment  consists  in  careful  reposition  with  the  hand,  and  the 
application  of  a  large-sized  Hodge's  pessary. 

[In  managing  the  convalescence  after  excessive  hemorrhage  it  is 
of  great  importance  to  replace  the  loss  as  rapidly  as  possible,  in  order 
to  avoid  serious  diseases  resulting  from  exhaustion.     To  accomplish 

28 
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this,  I  am  usually  in  tho  habit  of  giving  the  essence  of  from  three 
to  seven  pounds  of  beef  per  diem,  for  the  first  two  weeks,  and  have 
given  as  high  as  eleven.  It  is  remarkable  how  soon  this  restores  the 
health  and  strength  of  the  woman. — Ed.] 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

KUPTUKE  OF  THE  UTERUS,  ETC. 

Rupture  of  the  uterus  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  accidents  of 
labor,  and  until  of  late  years  it  has  been  considered  almost  necessarily 
fatal,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  treatment.  Fortunately  it  is  not  of 
very  frequent  occurrence,  although  the  published  statistics  vary  so 
much  that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion  on  this 
point.  The  explanation  is,  no  doubt,  that  many  of  the  tables  con- 
found partial  and  comparatively  unimportant  lacerations  of  the  cer- 
vix and  vagina,  with  rupture  of  the  body  and  fundus.  It  is  only  in 
lanre  lvin<r-in  institutions,  where  the  results  of  cases  are  accurately 
recorded,  that  anything  like  reliable  statistics  can  be  gathered,  for 
in  private  practice  the  occurrence  of  .so  lamentable  an  accident  is 
likely  to  remain  unpublished.  To  show  the  difference  between  the 
figures  given  by  authorities,  it  may  be  stated  that,  while  Burns  cal- 
culates the  proportion  to  be  1  in  1)40  labors,  Inglebv  fixes  it  as  1  in 
1:500  or  14«>0,  Churchill  as  1  in  1831,  and  Lehmann  as  1  in  2433. 
Dr.  Jolly,  of  Paris,  has  published  an  excellent  thesis  containing  much 
valuable  information.1  He  finds  that  out  of  782,741  labors,  230  rup- 
tures, excluding  those  of  the  vagina  or  cervix,  occurred,  that  is,  1  in 
:J4o3. 

Sent  of  Rupture. — Lacerations  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the 
uterus — the  fundus,  the  bod  v.  or  the  cervix.  Those  of  the  cervix 
arc  comparatively  of  small  consequence,  and  occur,  to  a  slight  ex- 
tent, in  almost  all  first  labors.  Only  those  which  involve  the  supra- 
vaginal portion  are  of  really  serious  import.  Ruptures  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  uterus  are  much  less  frequent  than  of  the  portion  near 
the  cervix;  partly,  no  doubt,  Ixvaiue  the  fundus  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  mechanical  causes  to  which  the  accident  can,  not  unfrequently 
be  traced,  and  partly  because  the  lower  third  of  the  organ  is  apt  to 
be  compressed  between  the  presenting  part  and  the  bony  pelvis.  The 
site  of  placental  insertion  is  said  by  Madame  \a\  Chapelle  to  be  rarely 
involved  in  the  rupture,  but  it  does  not  always  escape,  as  numerous 
recorded  cases  prove.  Tho  most  frequent  seat  of  rupture  is  near  the 
junction  of  tho  body  ami   neck,  either  anteriorly  or  posteriorly,  op- 

1   Rupture  utfli-tiin  |M<ii.liiiit  1«»  Truvnil,  Paris,  1S73. 
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posite  the  sacrum,  or  behind  the  symphysis  pubis,  but  it  may  occur 
at  the  sides  of  the  lower  segment  of  the  uterus.  In  some  cases 
tiie  entire  cervix  has  been  torn  away,  and  separated  in  the  form  of 
a  ring. 

Rupture  may  be  Partial  or  Complete. — The  laceration  may  be 
partial  or  complete ;  the  latter  being  the  more  common.  The  mus- 
cular tissue  alone  may  be  torn,  the  peritoneal  coat  remaining  intact; 
or  the  converse  may  occur,  and  then  the  peritoneum  is  often  fissured 
in  various  directions,  the  musular  coat  being  unimplicated.  The 
extent  of  the  injury  is  very  variable:  in  some  cases  being  only  a 
slight  tear,  in  others  forming  a  large  aperture,  sufficiently  extensive 
to  allow  the  foetus  to  pass  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  direction 
of  the  laceration  is  as  variable  as  the  size,  but  it  is  more  frequently 
vertical  than  transverse  or  oblique.  The  edges  of  the  tear  are  irregu- 
lar and  jagged ;  probably  on  account  of  the  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cular fibres,  which  are  frequently  softened,  infiltrated  with  blood, 
and  even  gangrenous.  Large  quantities  of  extravasated  blood  will 
be  found  in  the  peritoneal  cavity ;  such  hemorrhage,  indeed,  being 
one  of  the  most  important  sources  of  danger. 

Causes  are  either  Predisposiny  or  Excitiny. — The  causes  arc  divided 
into  predisposing  aud  exiitiny ;  and  the  progress  of  modern  research 
tends  more  and  more  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cause  which  leads  to 
the  laceration  could  only  have  operated  because  the  tissue  of  the 
uterus  was  in  a  state  predisposed  to  rupture,  and  that  it  would  have 
had  no  such  effect  on  a  perfectly  healthy  organ.  What  these  pre- 
disposing changes  are,  and  how  they  operate,  is  yet  far  from  being 
known,  and  the  subject  offers  a  fruitful  field  for  pathological  investi- 
gation. 

Said  to  be  more  Common  in  Mnlti parse. — It  is  generally  believed 
that  lacerations  are  more  common  in  multipara)  than  in  prirnipara?. 
Tyler  Smith  contended  that  ruptures  are  relatively  as  common  in 
first  as  in  subsequent  labors.  Statistics  are  not  sufficiently  accurate 
or  extensive  to  justify  a  positive  conclusion,  but  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  pathological  changes,  presently  to  be  mentioned  as 
predisposing  to  laceration,  are  more  likely  to  be  met  with  in  women 
whose  uteri  have  frequently  undergone  tne  alteration  attendant  on 
repeated  pregnancies.  Age  seems  to  have  considerable  influence,  as 
a  large  proportion  of  cases  have  occurred  in  women  between  thirty 
and  forty  years  of  age. 

Alterations  in  the  tissues  of  the  uterus  are  probably  of  very  great 
importance  in  predisposing  to  the  accident,  although  our  information 
on  this  point  is  far  from  accurate.  Among  these  are  morbid  states 
of  the  muscular  fibres,  the  result  of  blows  and  contusions  during  preg- 
nancy; premature  fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscular  tissues,  an 
anticipation,  as  it  were,  of  the  normal  involution  after  delivery; 
fibroid  tumors,  or  malignant  infiltration  of  the  uterine  walls,  which 
either  produce  a  morbid  state  of  the  tissues,  or  act  as  an  impediment 
to  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus.  The  importance  of  such  changes  has 
been  specially  dwelt  on  by  Murphy  in  this  country,  and  by  Lehmann 
in  Germany,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  concede  their  probable  influ- 
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ence  in  favoring  laceration.  However,  as  yet  these  views  are  founded 
more  on  reasonable  hypothesis  than  on  accurately  observed  patho- 
logical facts. 

Another  and  very  important  class  of  predisposing  causes  are  those 
which  lead  to  a  want  of  proper  proportion  between  the  pelvis  and 
the  fcjetus. 

Deformity  in  Pelvis  is  a  Frequent  Cause. — Deformity  of  the  pelvis 
has  been  very  frequently  met  with  in  cases  in  which  the  uterus  has 
ruDturcd.  Thus  out  of  1U  cases,  carefully  recorded  bv  Radford,1  the 
pelvis  was  contracted  in  11,  or  more  than  one-half.  Radford  makes 
the  curious  observation  that  ruptures  seem  more  likely  to  occur 
when  the  deformity  is  only  slight ;  and  he  explains  this  by  supposing 
that  in  slight  deformities  the  lower  segment  of  the  uterus  engages 
in  the  brim,  and  is,  therefore,  much  subjected  to  compression,  while 
in  extreme  deformity  the  os  and  cervix  uteri  remain  above  the  brim, 
the  body  and  fundus  of  the  uterus  hanging  down  between  the  thighs 
of  the  mother.  This  explanation  is  reasonable;  but  the  rarity  with 
which  ruptured  uterus  is  associated  with  extreme  pelvic  deformity 
may  rather  depend  on  the  infrequency  of  advanced  degrees  of  con- 
traction. 

Mul presentation. — Amongst  causes  of  disproportion  depending  on 
the  feet  us  are  either  malpresentation,  in  which  the  pains  cannot  effect 
expulsion,  or  undue  size  of  the  presenting  part.  In  the  latter  way 
may  be  explained  the  observation  that  rupture  is  much  more  fre- 
quently met  with  male  than  with  female  children,  on  account,  no 
doubt,  of  the  larger  size  of  the  head  in  the  former.  The  influence 
of  intrauterine  hydrocephalus  was  first  prominently  pointed  out  by 
Sir  James  Simpson,2  who  states  that  out  of  74  cases  of  intra-uterine 
hydrocephalus  the  uterus  ruptured  in  10.  In  all  such  cases  of  dis- 
proportion, whether  referable  to  the  pelvis  or  fietus,  rupture  is  pro- 
duced in  a  twofold  manner,  either  by  the  excessive  and  fruitless 
uterine  contractions,  which  are  induced  by  the  efforts  of  the  organ 
to  overcome  the  obstacle  ;  or  by  the  compression  of  the  uterine  tissue 
between  the  presenting  part  and  the  bony  pelvis,  leading  to  inflam- 
mation, softening,  and  even  gangrene. 

Mechanical  Injury  of  Rupture. — The  proximate  cause  of  rupture 
mav  be  classed  under  two  heads — mechanical  injury,  and  excessive 
uterine  contraction.  Under  the  former  are  placed  those  uncommon 
cases  in  which  the  uterus  lacerates  as  the  result  of  some  injury  in 
the  latter  months  of  pregnancy,  such  as  blows,  falls,  and  the  like. 
Not  so  rare,  unfortunately,  are  lacerations  produced  by  unskilled 
attempts  at  delivery  on  the  part  of  the  medical  attendant,  such  as 
by  the  hand  during  turning,  or  by  the  blades  of  the  forceps.  Many 
such  cases  are  on  record,  in  which  the  accoucheur  has  used  force  and 
violence,  rather  than  skill,  in  his  attempts  to  overcome  an  obstacle. 
That  such  unhappy  results  of  ignorance  are  not  so  uncommon  as  they 
ought  to  be  is  proved  by  the  figures  of  Jolly,  who  has  collected  71 
cas'es  of  rupture  during  podalic  version,  37  caused  by  the  forceps,  10 

•  Obsi.  Trans.,  vol.  viii.  f  Selected  Obst.  Works,  p.  385. 
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by  the  ceplialotribe,  and  30  during  other  operations,  the  precise  nature 
of  which  is  not  stated.1  The  modus  operandi  of  protracted  and  in- 
effectual uterine  contractions,  as  a  proximate  cause  of  rupture,  is 
sufficiently  evident,  and  need  not  be  dwelt  on.  It  is  necessary  to 
allude,  however,  to  the  effect  of  ergot,  incautiously  administered,  as 
a  producing  cause.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  injudicious 
exhibition  of  this  drug  has  often  been  followed  by  laceration  of  the 
unduly  stimulated  uterine  fibres.  Thus,  Trask,  talking  of  the  sub- 
ject, says  that  Meigs  had  seen  three  cases,  and  Bedford  four,  distinctly 
traceable  to  this  cause.  Jolly  found  that  ergot  had  been  administered 
largely  in  33  cases  in  which  rupture  occurred. 

Premonitory  Symptoms. — Some  have  believed  that  the  impending 
occurrence  of  rupture  could  frequently  be  ascertained  by  peculiar 
premonitory  symptoms,  such  as  excessive  and  acute  crampy  pains 
about  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  due  to  the  compression  of  part 
of  the  uterine  walls.  These  are  far  too  indefinite  to  be  relied  on, 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  rupture  generally  takes  place  without  any 
symptoms  that  would  have  afforded  reasonable  grounds  for  suspicion. 

General  Symptoms. — The  symptoms  are  often  so  distinct  and  alarm- 
ing as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  case ;  not  infrequently, 
however,  especially  if  the  laceration  be  partial,  they  are  by  no  means 
so  well  marked,  and  the  practitioner  may  be  uncertain  as  to  what 
has  taken  place.  In  the  former  class  of  cases  a  sudden  excruciating 
pain  is  experienced  in  the  abdomen,  generally  during  the  uterine 
contractions,  accompanied  by  a  feeling,  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  of 
something  having  given  way.  In  some  cases  this  has  been  accom- 
panied by  an  audible  sound,  which  has  been  noticed  by  the  by- 
standers. At  the  same  time  there  is  generally  a  considerable  escape 
of  blood  from  the  vagiua,  and  a  prominent  symptom  is  the  sudden 
cessation  of  the  previously  strong  pains.  Alarming  general  symp- 
toms soon  develop,  partly  due  to  shock,  partly  to  loss  of  blood,  both 
external  and  internal.  The  face  exhibits  the  greatest  suffering,  the 
skin  becomes  deadly  cold  and  covered  with  a  clammy  sweat,  and 
fainting,  collapse,  rapid  feeble  pulse,  hurried  breathing,  vomiting, 
and  all  the  usual  signs  of  extreme  exhaustion  quickly  follow. 

Results  of  Abdominal  and  Yayinal  Examinations. — Abdominal  pal- 
pation and  vaginal  examination  both  afford  characteristic  indications 
in  well-marked  cases.  If  the  child,  as  often  happens,  has  escaped 
entirely,  or  in  great  part,  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  it  may  be  readily 
felt  through  the  abdominal  walls ;  while  in  the  former  case,  the  par- 
tially contracted  uterus  may  be  found  separate  from  it  in  the  form 
of  a  globular  tumor,  resembling  the  uterus  after  delivery.  Per 
vaginam  it  may  generally  be  ascertained  that  the  presenting  part 
has  suddenly  receded,  and  can  no  longer  be  made  out ;  or  some  other 
part  of  the  i'ootus  may  be  found  in  its  place.  If  the  rupture  bo  ex- 
tensive, it  may  be  appreciable  on  vaginal  examination,  and,  some- 
times, a  loop  of  intestine  may  be  found  protruding  through  the  tear. 
Other  occasional  signs  have  been  recorded,  such  as  an  emphysema- 

1  Op.  oit.,  p.  38. 
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tons  state  of  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  resulting  from  the 
entrance  of  air  into  the  cellular  tissue;  or  the  formation  of  a  san- 
guineous tumor  in  the  bypogastrium,  or  vagina.  These  are  too  un- 
common, and  too  vague,  to  be  of  much  diagnostic  value. 

Symptoms  are  somewhat  Ohscure. — Unfortunately  the  symptoms 
are  by  no  means  always  so  distinct,  and  cases  occur  in  which  most 
of  the  reliable  indications,  such  as  the  sudden  cessation  of  the  pains. 
the  external  hemorrhage,  and  the  retrocession  of  the  presenting  part, 
may  be  absent.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  the  symptoms  have  been  so 
obscure  that  the  real  nature  of  the  case  has  only  been  detected  after 
death.  It  is  rarely,  however,  that  the  occurrence  of  shook  and  pros- 
tration is  not  sufficiently  distinct  to  arouse  suspicion,  even  in  the 
absence  of  tho  usual  marked  signs.  In  not  a  few  cases  distinct  and 
regular  contractions  have  gone  on  after  laceration,  and  the  child  has 
even  been  born  in  the  usual  way.  Of  course,  in  such  a  ease,  mistake 
is  very  possible.  So  curious  a  circumstance  is  difficult,  of  explana- 
tion. The  most  probable  way  of  accounting  for  it  is,  that  the  lacera- 
tion has  not  implicated  the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  which  contracted 
sufficiently  energetic  to  expel  the  foetus.  Hence  it  will  lie  seen 
that  the  symptoms  are  occasionally  obscure,  and  the  practitioner 
must  be  careful  not  to  overlook  the  occurrence  of  so  serious  an 
accident,  because  of  the  absence  of  the  usual  and  characteristic 
symptoms. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  necessarily  of  the  gravest  possible 
character,  but  modern  views  as  to  treatment  perhaps  justify  us  in 
saying  that  it  is  not  so  absolutely  hopeless  ns  has  been  generally 
taught  in  our  obstetric  works.  When  we  rcllect  on  what  has  oc- 
curred— the  profound  nervous  shock  ;  the  profuse  hemorrhage,  both 
external,  and  especially  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  where  the  blood 
coagulates  and  forms  a  foreign  body;  the  passage  of  the  uterine 
contents  into  the  abdomen,  with  the  inevitable  result  of  inflamma- 
tion and  its  consequences,  if  the  patient  survive  the  primary  shock  ; 
- — the  enormous  fatality  need  cause  no  surprise.  Jolly  has  found 
that  out  of  580  eases  LOO  recovered,  that  is.  in  the  proportion  of  1 
out  of  (i.  This  is  a  far  more  favorable  result  than  wean-  generally  led 
to  anticipate  ;  and  as  many  of  the  recoveries  happened  in  apparently 
the  most  desperate  and  unfavorable  eases,  we  should  learn  the 
lesson  that,  wc  need  not  abandon  all  hope,  and  should  at  least  en- 
deavor tn  re.-eue  the  patient  from  the  terrible  dangers  to  which  she 
is  exposed. 

As  regards  the  child  the  prognosis  is  almost  necessarily  fatal :  and 
indeed,  the  cessation  of  the  foetal  heart-sounds  has  been  pointed  out 
by  McClintoek  as  a  sign  of  rupture  in  doubtful  cases.  The  shock, 
the  profuse  hemorrhage,  and  the  time  that  must  necessarily  elapse 
before  the  delivery  of  the  child,  are  of  themselves  quite  sufficient  to 
explain  the  fact  mat  the  fcetus  is  almost  always  dead. 

Treatment. — From  what  has  been  said  of  the  impossibility  of  fore- 
telling the  occurrence  of  rupture,  it  must  follow  that  no  reliable  pro- 
phvlai.'tic  treatment  can  be  adopted,  beyond  tiiat  which  is  a  matter 
of  general  obstetric   principle,  viz.,  timely   interference   when   the 
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uterine  contractions  seem  iucapable  of  overcoming  an  obstacle  to 
delivery,  either  on  the  part  of  the  pelvis  or  foetus. 

Indications  after  Rupture  has  taken  place. — After  rupture  the  main 
indications  arc  to  effect  the  removal  of  the  child  and  the  placenta, 
to  rally  the  patient  from  the  effects  of  the  shock,  and,  if  she  survives 
so  long,  to  combat  the  subsequent  inflammation  and  its  consequences. 
By  far  the  most  important  point  to  decide  is  the  best  means  to  be 
adopted  for  the  removal  of  the  child  ;  for  it  is  admitted  by  all  that 
the  hopeless  expectancy  that  was  recommended  by  the  older  accou- 
cheurs, or,  in  other  words,  allowing  the  patient  to  die  without  making 
any  effort  to  save  her,  is  quite  inadmissible.  If  the  foetus  be  entirely 
within  the  uterine  cavity,  no  doubt  the  proper  course  to  pursue  is  to 
deliver  at  once  per  vias  naturales,  either  by  turning,  by  forceps,  or 
by  cephalotripsy.  If  any  part  other  than  the  head  present  turning 
will  be  best,  great  care  being  taken  to  avoid  further  increase  of  the 
laceration.  If  the  head  be  in  the  cavity  or  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis, 
and  within  easy  reach  of  the  forceps,  it  may  be  cautiously  applied, 
the  child  being  steadied  by  abdominal  pressure,  so  as  to  facilitate  its 
application.  If  there  be,  as  is  often  the  case,  some  slight  amount  of 
pelvic  contraction,  it  may  be  preferable  to  perforate  and  apply  the 
cephalotribe,  so  as  to  avoid  any  forcible  attempts  at  extraction,  which 
might  unduly  exhaust  the  already  prostrate  patient,  and  turn  the 
scale  against  her.  This  will  be  the  more  allowable  since  the  child 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  almost  always  dead,  and  we  might  readily  ascer- 
tain if  it  be  so  by  auscultation. 

Removal  of  the  Placenta. — After  delivery  extreme  care  must  be 
taken  in  removing  the  placenta,  and  for  this  it  will  be  necessary  to 
introduce  the  hand.  The  placenta  will  generally  be  in  the  uterus, 
for  if  the  rent  be  not  large  enough  for  the  child  to  pass  through,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  placenta  will  not  have  done  so  either.  If 
it  has  escaped  from  the  uterus,  very  gentle  traction  on  the  cord  may 
bring  it  within  reach  of  the  hand,  and  so  the  passage  of  the  hand 
through  the  tear  to  search  for  it  will  be  avoided. 

Treatment  u-hen  the  Fo?tus  has  Escaped  out  of  the  Uterus. — There 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that,  in  the  cases  indicated,  such  is  the  proper 
treatment,  and  that  which  affords  the  mother  the  best  chance.  Un- 
fortunately, the  cases  in  which  the  child  remains  entirely  in  utero 
are  comparatively  uncommon,  and  generally  it  will  have  escaped 
into  the  abdomen,  along  with  much  cxtravasated  blood.  The  usual 
plan  of  treatment  recommended,  under  such  circumstances,  is  to  pass 
the  hand  through  the  fissure  (some  have  even  recommended  that  it 
should  be  enlarged  by  incision  if  necessary),  to  seize  tho  feet  of  the 
foetus,  to  drag  it  back  through  the  torn  uterus,  and  then  to  reintro- 
duce the  hand  to  search  for  and  remove  the  placenta.  Imagine  what 
occurs  during  the  process.  The  hand  gropes  blindly  among  the  ab- 
dominal viscera,  the  forcible  dragging  back  of  the  foetus  necessarily 
tears  the  uterus  more  and  more,  and,  abovo  all,  the  cxtravasated 
blood  remains  as  a  foreign  body  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  neces- 
sarily gives  rise  to  the  most  serious  consequences.    It  is  surely  hardly 
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I  have  thus  far  collected  40  cases  in  the  United  States,  with  21 
women  and  2  children  saved.  One  mother  and  child  were  saved  by 
an  immediate  operation  with  a  pocket-knife,  in  1869.  I  presume 
that  a  general  record  of  American  operations  published  and  unpub- 
lished would  show  a  saving  of  about  50  per  cent.,  which  is  much 
lower  than  that  claimed  by  Trask  and  Jolly,  collected  from  published 
reports,  and  less  than  I  thought  myself  a  year  ago.  Take  Trask's 
foreign  cases>  20,  and  our  own  40,  and  we  have,  native  and  foreign, 
60,  with  37  recoveries  and  23  deaths.  I  look  upon  our  own  statistics 
as  much  more  reliable,  because  many  of  the  unpublished  cases  were 
searched  out  by  correspondence. — Ed.] 

Necessity  of  Care  in  Performing  the  Operation. — It  is  perhaps  need- 
less to  say  that  the  operation  must  be  performed  with  the  same 
minute  care  that  has  raised  ovariotomy  to  its  present  pitch  of  per- 
fection, and  that  especial  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  sponging 
out  of  the  peritoneum,  and  the  removal  of  foreign  matters. 

Recapitulation. — To  recapitulate,  I  think  what  has  been  said  jus- 
tifies the  following  rules  of  treatment  after  rupture: — 

1.  If  the  head  or  presenting  part  be  above  the  brim,  and  the  foetus 
still  in  utero — forceps,  turning,  or  cephalotripsy,  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

2.  If  the  head  be  in  the  pelvic  cavity — forceps  or  cephalotripsy. 

3.  If  the  foetus  have  wholly,  or  in  great  part,  escaped  into  the 
abdominal  cavity — gastrotomy. 

[I  know  that  these  rules  are  those  which  have  been  given  in  ob- 
stetrical works  of  high  authority,  but  still  I  believe  them  to  be  based 
upon  the  errors  of  the  past,  and  the  cause  of  a  high  degree  of  mor- 
tality. Let  any  one  examine  Dr.  Trask's  tables,  and  he  will  learn 
how  few  are  likely  to  be  saved  under  these  rules.  Children  entirely 
escaped  into  the  abdominal  cavity  have  been  drawn  back  into  the 
uterus  and  the  women  have  recovered.  So  also  of  the  same  condi- 
tions, where  the  foetus  has  beeu  left  intact.  But  we  are  not  to  ex- 
pect such  results.  What  wc  are  to  look  for  is  death  in  frightful 
proportion  under  any  of  these  rules.  I  do  not  object  to  the  manner 
of  delivery,  but  I  do  to  the  closing  of  the  case  here.  In  all  cases 
wrhcre  the  state  of  the  woman  will  warrant  it,  I  believe  that  the 
abdomen  should  be  opened  and  sponged  out,  and  where  the  uterine 
wound  gapes,  that  it  should  be  closed  by  sutures. — Ed.] 

Subsequent  Treatment. — As  to  the  subsequent  treatment  little  need 
be  said,  since  in  this  we  must  be  guided  by  general  principles.  The 
chief  indication  will  be  to  remove  shock  and  rally  the  patient  by 
stimulants,  etc.,  and  to  combat  secondary  results  by  opiates  and  other 
appropriate  remedies. 

Lacerations  of  the  vagina  occasionally  take  place,  and  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  they  arc  produced  by  instruments,  cither  from  a 
want  of  care  in  their  introduction,  or  from  undue  stretching  of  the 
vaginal  walls  during  extraction  with  the  forceps.  Slight  vaginal 
lacerations  are  probably  much  more  common  after  forceps  delivery 
than  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  case.  As  a  rule,  they  are  pro- 
ductive of  no  permanent  injury,  although  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
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that  every  breach  of  continuity  increases  the  risk  of  subsequent 
septic  absorption.     When  the  laceration  is  sufficiently  deep  to  tear 

111  •  1  \  **1  ^1      .  i 


is  established. 

It  must  not  Iv  supposed  that  fistula?  are  often  the  result  of  injury 
during  operative  interference.  That  is  a  common  but  very  erroneous 
opinion  both  among  the  profession  and  the  public.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  the  fistulous  opening  is  the  consequence  of  a  slough 
resulting  from  inflammation,  produced  by  long-continued  pressure  of 
the  vaginal  walls  between  the  child's  head  and  the  bony  pelvis,  in 
cases  ::;  which  the  second  stage  lias  been  allowed  t<>  go  on  too  long. 
In  m«>st  of  these  cases  instruments  were  doubtless  eventually  useu. 

not 
used 
ended 
ii.  s.*"'"ig«:::r. 

When  vesicovaginal  fistula*  are  the  result  of  lacerations  during 
lahv-r.  the  \:r::.e  must  escape  at  or.ee.  but  this  is  rarely  the  case.  In 
the  lar-je  ma:or:tv  •.»:  cases  the  urine  d-.-es  not  rass  i*?r  va^inara  until 
m-.-re  than  a  *.veek  after  delivery,  shewing  that  a  lapse  of  time  is 
necessary  :".»r  inflammatory  action  to  lead  :o  sloughing.  In  order  to 
thro  v."  s*  me  lijht  •.•r.  these  i  oints,  on  which  verv  erroneous  views 
have  l-.-e:: h  eld.  I  have  carefully  examined  the  histories,  from  various 
s-.^ir-.-es.  ■_■:'  r.;:)  ..-ascs  of  vesicovaginal  S-t*:la. 

1-t.  In  "2"  :■■•  instr ■:  merits  were  em: -loved.     Of  these,  there  were 

L  m 

in  Lahor  under  24  Lours 2 

r'r-  m  24  to  4^  h-  >urs  Sl 

■•    4t>  :-,»  7'»  .         .         .  2 

-  711  to  r.»      "  ...  7 

k-     £0  h-yirs  and  u*  wards   .         .  1 

Theref  »re  -*"t  of  tl>:-«e  "2o  eases  er.e-half  ^ere  certainly  more  than 
-t?  "-■  ■  :."■?  :i  hihor.  and  ».»  of  tie  remain:  n^  I"  were  r-roVablv  so  also. 
Ir.  :--'.'.-  1  f  them  :s  tie  urine  state* 1  to  Lave  esear.eu  per  vaginam 
imme-iiatrrlv"  after  deliv-.rv.  I::  7  it  :s  sail  to  have  done  so  within 
a  veei*.  and  :::  the  remainder  after  the  seventh,  -.lay. 

ill.  I  ■:  ;.'  4  ;a  ses  :  n  *t  r  ■ .; : : :-.-  n  ts  w  e  re  used .  1;  • : :  t  he  re  :  >  r.o  e  vidence  of 
thrir  1_j.v--._:  i  r-.-d Meed  the  accident.     0:  these,  there  were  in  labor 

'^..'i';.    -» x   — .  .   ^ .   .        .  •  •  •  «  •  .  _ 

fr'"-ui  n-t  "  ."*  4^  no:.irs  ^ 

-  71  h-jurs  and  *:;:■  wards   .  I± 
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The  urine  escaped  within  24  hours  in  2  cases  only,  within  a  week  in 
16)  and  after  the  seventh  day  in  15. 

So  that  here  again  we  have  the  history  of  unduly  protracted 
delivery,  24  out  of  the  34  having  been  certainly  more  than  48  hours 
in  labor. 

3d.  In  9  cases  the  histories  show  that  the  production  of  the  fistula 
may  fairly  be  ascribed  to  the  unskilled  use  of  instruments.  Of  these, 
there  were  in  labor  under  24  hours     ...         7 

from  24  to  48  hours        ...         1 
"    48  to  72      "  .         .         .         1 

9 

The  urine  escaped  at  once  in  7  cases,  and  in  the  remaining  2  after 
the  seventh  day. 

These  statistics  seem  to  me  to  prove,  in  the  clearest  manner,  that, 
in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  this  unhappy  accident  may  be  directly 
traced  to  the  bad  practice  of  allowing  labor  to  drag  on  many  hours 
in  the  second  stage  without  assistance,  and  not  to  premature  instru- 
mental interference.  This  question  has  recently  been  elaborately 
studied  by  Emmet,  who  gives  numerous  statistical  tables  which  fully 
corroborate  these  views.  His  conclusion,  the  result  of  much  prac- 
tical experience  of  vesico- vaginal  fistula?,  is  worthy  of  being  quoted: 
u  I  do  not  hesitate,"  he  says,  "  to  make  the  statement  that  I  have 
never  met  with  a  case  of  vesico- vaginal  fistula  which,  without  doubt, 
could  be  shown  to  have  resulted  from  instrumental  delivery.  On 
the  contrary,  the  entire  weight  of  evidence  is  conclusive  in  showing 
that  the  injury  is  a  consequence  of  delay  in  delivery."1 

Treatment. — As  to  the  treatment  of  vaginal  laceration  little  can 
be  said.  In  the  slighter  cases  vaginal  injections  of  diluted  Condy's 
fluid  will  be  useful  to  lessen  the  risk  of  septic  absorption;  and  the 
graver,  when  vesico- vaginal  or  recto  vaginal  fistula)  have  actually 
formed,  are  not  within  the  domain  of  the  obstetrician,  but  must  be 
treated  surgically  at  some  future  date. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

INVERSION  OF  T1IE  UTERUS. 


Inversion  of  the  uterus  shortly  after  the  birth  of  the  child  is  one 
of  the  most  formidable  accidents  of  parturition,  leading  to  symptoms 
of  the  greatest  urgency,  not  rarely  proving  fatal,  and  requiring  prompt 
and  skilful  treatment.     Hence  it  has  obtained  an  unusual  amount  of 

1  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Gynaecology,  p.  669. 
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attention,  and  tlicrc  nre  few  obstetric  subjects  which  have  been  more 
ciiivfuUy  studied. 

.■In  Aii-iidiit  of'  (7 real  R«rily. — Fortunately,  the  accident  is  of  great 
rarity.  It  was  wily  observed  once  in  upwards  of  lS'O^Ot)  del  ivories 
itt  the  liotunda  Hospital  since  its  foundation  in  1740;  and  many 
practitioners  have  conducted  large  midwifery  practices  for  a  lifetime 
without  ever  having  witnessed  a  ease.  It  is  none  the  less  needful, 
however,  that  wo  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  natural 
history,  and  with  the  best  means  of  dealing  with  the  emergency  when 
it  arises. 

y/.V-Vi'-m  ."iiM  Acitr  ami  '"ArciiiV  F:>nat. — Inversion  of  the  uterus 
may  bo  met  with  in  the  acute  or  chronic  form  :  that  is  to  say.  it  may 
e-'rno  under  obser\ation  cither  immediately  or  shortly  after  its  occur- 
rence, or  not  until  after  a  considerable  lapse  nf  time,  when  the  invo- 
Ik::.«t:  fol'-owing  pregnancy  has  been  completed.  The  latter  Jails 
•i:o:v  :t.>pc!''v  under  the  province  of  the  gymiv.O.'gist.  and  involves 
the  vV^idora  !;>".:  of  many  points  that  woii'd  W  out  of  p'ace  in  a 
w'rk  >■:•.  oneirics.     Here,  therefore,  the  acute  form  a'.<_ne  is  con- 


■'  I. 
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'ists  es$e:ir:a"y  in  the  en- 
■:e  ■  ■'it.  ei:her  jartia'.'.v  or 
this  jr.ay  -.W.r  in  various 
■  ■:'  wlii-'.  are  usuo'-'y  de- 
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verted,  the  introsuscepted  part  may  be  sufficiently  compressed  to  pre- 
vent any  great  loss.  If  the  entire  organ  be  in  a  state  of  relaxation, 
the  loss  may  be  excessive. 

Results  of  Physical  Examination. — The  occurrence  of  such  symp- 
toms shortly  after  delivery  would  of  necessity  lead  to  an  accurate 
examination,  when  the  nature  of  the  case  may  be  at  once  ascertained. 
On  passing  the  finger  into  the  vagina,  we  either  find  the  entire  uterus 
forming  a  globular  mass,  to  which  the  placenta  is  often  attached ; 
or,  if  the  inversion  be  incomplete,  the  vagina  is  occupied  by  a  firm, 
round,  and  tender  swelling,  which  can  be  traced  upwards  through  the 
os  uteri.  The  hand  placed  on  the  abdomen  will  detect  the  absence 
of  the  round  ball  of  the  contracted  uterus,  and  bi- manual  examina- 
tion may  even  enable  us  to  to  feel  the  cup-shaped  depression  at  the 
site  of  inversion. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — When  such  signs  are  observed  immedi- 
ately after  delivery,  mistake  is  hardly  possible.  Numerous  instances, 
however,  are  recorded  in  which  the  existence  of  inversion  was  not 
immediately  detected,  and  the  tumor  formed  by  it  only  observed 
after  the  lapse  of  several  days,  or  even  longer,  when  the  general 
symptoms  led  to  vaginal  examination.  It  is  probable  that,  in  such 
cases,  a  partial  inversion  had  taken  place  shortly  after  delivery, 
which,  as  time  elapsed,  became  gradually  converted  into  the  more 
complete  variety.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  as  in  a  chronic  inversion, 
some  care  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the  inversion  from  a  uterine 
polypus,  which  it  closely  resembles.  The  cautious  insertion  of  the 
sound  will  render  the  diagnosis  certain,  since  its  passage  is  soon  ar- 
rested in  inversion,  while,  if  the  tumor  be  polypoid,  it  readily  passes 
in  as  far  as  the  fundus. 

Manner  in  which  Inversion  is  Produced. — The  mechanism  by  which 
inversion  is  produced  is  well  worthy  of  study,  and  has  given  rise  to 
much  difference  of  opinion. 

Occasionally  produced  hy  Accidental  Mechanical  Causes. — A  very 
general  theory  is,  that  it  is  caused,  in  many  cases,  by  mismanage- 
ment of  the  third  stage  of  labor,  either  by  traction  on  the  cord,  the 
placenta  being  still  adherent,  or  by  improperly  applied  pressure  on 
the  fundus ;  the  result  of  both  these  errors  being  a  cup-shaped  de- 
pression of  the  fundus,  which  is  subsequently  converted  into  a  more 
complete  variety  of  inversion.  That  such  causes  may  suffice  to  start 
the  inversion  cannot  be  doubted,  but  it  is  probable  that  their  fre- 
quency has  been  much  exaggerated.  Still  there  arc  numerous  re- 
corded cases  in  which  the  commencement  of  the  inversion  can  be 
tracexl  to  them.  Improperly  applied  pressure  (as  when  the  whole 
body  of  the  uterus  is  not  grasped  in  the  hollow  of  the  hand,  but 
when  a  monthly  nurse,  or  other  uninstructcd  person,  presses  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  so  as  simply  to  push  clown  the  uterus  en 
masse)  is  often  mentioned  in  histories  of  the  accident.  Thus  in  the 
"Edinburgh  Medical  Journal"  for  June,  1848,  a  case  is  related  in 
which  the  patient  would  not  have  a  medical  man,  but  was  attended 
by  a  midwife,  who,  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  pulled  on  the  cord, 
while  the  patient  herself  claeped  her  hands  and  pushed  down  her 
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abdomen,  at  the  same  time  straining  forcibly,  when  the  uterus  be- 
came inverted  and  the  patient  died  of  hemorrhage  before  assistant 
could  be  procured.  Here  both  of  the  mechanical  causes  incntHuud 
were  iu  operation.  In  several  eases  it  is  mentioned  tliat  the  acoiden; 
occurred  while  the  nurse  was  compressing  the  abdomen.  That  ilie 
accident  is  practically  impossible  when  firm  and  equable  oontnMHO 
has  taken  place,  cannot  be  questioned.  Hence  it  is  of  paramount 
importance  that  the  practitioner  should  himself  carefully  attend  to 
the  conduct  of  tlio  third  stage  of  labor. 

Often  Occurs  Spontaneously. — In  a  largo  proportion  of  cases  no 
mechanical  causes  can  be  traced,  and  the  occurrence  of  spontaneous 
inversion  must  be  admitted.  There  are  various  theories  held  as  to 
how  this  occurs.  Partial  and  irregular  contraction  of  the  uterus  is 
generally  admitted  to  be  an  important  factor  in  its  production:  hat 
it  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  the  inversion  is  produced  mainly 
by  an  active  contraction  of  the  fundus  and  body  of  the  uterus,  the 
lower  portion  and  cervix  being  in  a  state  of  relaxation;  or  whether 
the  precise  reverse  of  this  exists,  the  fundus  being  relaxed  and  in  a 
state  of  quasi- paralysis,  while  the  cervix  and  lower  portion  of  the 
uterus  aro  irregularly  contracted.  The  former  is  the  view  main- 
tained by  Radford  and  Tyler  Smith,  while  the  latter  is  upheld  by 
Matthews  Duncan. 

Evidence  in  Favor  of  Duncan's  Theory. — There  are  good  clinical 
reasons  for  believing  that  Duncan's  view  more  nearly  corresponds 
with  the  true  facts  of  the  case;  for,  if  the  fundus  nnd  body  of  the 
uterus  bo  really  in  a  state  of  active  contraction,  while  the  cervix  is 
relaxed,  we  have,  as  Duncan  points  out,  the  very  condition  which  is 
normal  and  desirable  after  delivery,  and  that  which  we  do  our  best 
to  produce.  If,  however,  the  opposite  condition  exist,  aud  the  fundus 
be  relaxed,  while  the  lower  portion  is  spasmodically  contracted,  a 
srate  exists  closely  allied  to  the  so-called  hour-glass  contraction. 
Supposing  now  any  cause  produces  a  partial  depression  of  the  fundus, 
it  is  easy  to  understand  how  it  may  be  grasped  by  the  contracted 
portion,  and  carried  mure  and  more  down,  in  the  manner  of  an  intro- 
susception,  until  complete  inversion  results.  That  such  partial  paraly- 
sis of  the  uterine  walls  often  exists,  especially  about  the  placental 
site  was  long  ago  pointed  out  by  Ho  ki  tan  sky,  and  other  pathologists. 
This  theory  supposes  the  original  partial  depression  and  relaxation 
of  the  fundus,  now  this  is  often  produced  by  mismanagement  of 
the  third  stage  has  already  lieeu  pointed  out;  but,  even  in  the  absence 
of  such  causes,  it  may  result  from  strong  bearing-down  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  patient,  or,  as  Duncan  holds,  from  the  absence  of  the 
retentive  power  of  the  abdomen.  Indeed  the  incompatibility  of  an 
actively  contracted  state  of  the  fundus  with  the  partial  depression 
which  is  essential,  according  to  both  views,  for  the  production  of 
inversion,  is  the  strongest  argument  in  favor  of  Duncan's  theory. 

Taylors  Theory. — A  totally  different  view  bus  more  recently  been 
sustained  by  Dr.  Taylor,  of  Sew  York,  who  maintains  that  "spon- 
taneous active  inversion  of  the  uterus  rests  upon  prolonged  natural 
and  energetic  action  of  the  body  aud  fundus;  the  cervix,  the  lower 
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part,  yielding  first,  is  thuB  rolled  out,  or  everted,  or  doubled  up,  as 
there  "is  no  obstruction  from  the  contractility  of  the  cervix,  which  is 
at  rest  or  functionally  paralyzed;  the  body  is  gradually,  sometimes 
instantaneously,  forced  lower  and  lower,  or  inveited."1  That  partial 
inversion  may  commence  at  the  cervix  was  pointed  out  by  Duncan 
in  Ins  paper,  who  depicts  it  in  the  accompanying  diagram  (Fig.  141), 
anil  states  it  to  be  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  occasionally  such  a  state  of  things  should  be  carried  on  to  com- 
plete inversion.  But  there  are  serious  ob- 
jections to  the  acceptance  of  Dr.  Taylor's  Fio.  141. 
view  that  such  is  the  principal  cause  of 
inversion,  since  the  process  above  described 
would  be  of  necessity  a  slow  and  long- 
continued  one,  whereas  nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain than  that  inversion  is  generally  sudden 
and  accompanied  by  acute  symptoms  of 
shock,  and  is  often  attended  by  severe  hem- 
orrhage, which  could  not  occur  when  such 
excessive  contraction  was  taking  place. 

Treatment, — The  treatment  of  inversion 
consists  in  restoring  the  organ  to  its  natural 
condition  as  Boon  as  possible.  Every 
moment's  delay  only  serves  to  render  res- 
toration more  difficult,  as  the  inverted  por- 
tion becomes  swollen  and  strangulated ; 
whereas  if  the  attempt   at  reposition   be 

made  immediately,  there  is  generally  com-    of'i|,V»wuin  u'ua  CtnttTutm 
paratively  little  difficulty  in  effecting  it.    dhbo«o.> 
Therefore  it  is  oF  the  utmost  importance  that 

no  time  should  be  lost,  and  that  we  should  not  overlook  a  partial  or 
incomplete  inversion.  Hence  the  occurrence  of  any  unusual  shock, 
pain,  or  hemorrhage  after  delivery,  without  any  readily  ascertained 
cause,  should  always  lead  to  a  careful  vaginal  examination.  A  want 
of  attention  to  this  rule  has  too  often  resulted  in  the  existence  of 

Eartial  inversion  being  overlooked,  until  its  reduction  was  found  to 
e  difficult  or  impossible. 
Mode  of  Attempting  Reduction. — In  attempting  to  reduce  a  recent 
inversion,  the  inverted  portion  of  the  uterus  should  be  grasped  in 
the  hollow  of  the  hand  and  pushed  gently  and  firmly  upwards  into 
its  natural  position,  great  care  being  taken  to  apply  the  pressure  in 
the  pro]>er  axis  of  the  pelvis,  and  to  use  counter-pressure,  by  the 
left  hand,  on  the  abdominal  walls.  Barnes  lays  stress  on  the  import- 
ance of  directing  the  pressure  towards  one  side,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
promontory  of  the  sacrum.     Tho  common  plan  of  endeavoring  to 

Eush  back  the  fundus  first  has  been  well  shown  by  McClintock*  to 
ave  the  disadvantage  of  increasing  the  bulk  of  the  mass  that  has 
to  be  reduced,  and  he  advises  that,  while  the  fundus  is  lessened  in 
size  by  compression,  we  should,  at  the  same  time,  endeavor  to  push 


'  New  York  Mud.  Journ.,  1672. 


*  Diseases  or  Women,  p.  79. 
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up  first  the  part  that  was  lews  inverted,  that  is  to  say,  the  portua 
nearest  the  os  uteri.  Should  this  be  found  impossible,  sr>me  assist- 
ance may  Ijc  derived  from  the  manoeuvre,  recommended  by  Merriman 
and  others,  of  first  endeavoring  to  push  up  one  side  or  wall  of  the 
Uterus,  and  then  the  other,  alternating  the  upward  pressure  from  one 
side  to  the  other  as  we  advance.  It  often  happens  as  the  hand  is 
thus  applied,  that  the  uterus  somewhat  suddenly  reinvcrts  itself, 
sometimes  with  an  audible  noise,  much  as  an  India-rubber  bottle 
would  do  under  similar  circumstances.  When  reposition  has  takeu 
place  the  hand  should  be  kept  for  sonic  time  in  the  uterine  cavity  to 
excite  tonic  contraction  ;  or  Barnes's  suggestion  of  injecting  a  weak 
solution  of  perchloridc  of  iron  may  be  adopted,  so  as  to  constrict  the 
uterine  walls,  and  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  accident. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  how  much  these  manoeuvres 
will  be  facilitated  by  placing  the  patient  fully  under  tho  influence  of 
an  amcslhetic. 

Manaijevienl  of  the  Placenta. — There  has  been  much  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  management  of  the  placenta  in  cases  in  which  it  is 
Still  attached  when  inversion  occurs.  Should  we  remove  it  before 
attempting  reposition,  or  should  we  first  endeavor  to  rcinvert  the 
organ,  and  subsequently  remove  the  placenta  ?  The  removal  of  the 
placenta  certainly  much  diminishes  the  bulk  of  the  inverted  portion, 
and,  therefore,  renders  reposition  easier.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there 
he  much  hemorrhage,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case,  the  removal  of  the 
placenta  may  materially  increase  the  loss  of  blood.  For  this  reason, 
most  authorities  recommend  that  an  endeavor  should  be  made  at 
reduction  before  peeling  oil'  the  after-birth.  But  if  any  delay  or 
difficulty  be  experienced  from  the  increased  bulk,  no  time  should  be 
Inst,  and  it  is  in  every  way  better  to  remove  the  placenta  and  en- 
deavor to  rcinvert  the  organ  as  soon  as  possible. 

Manaijcmi'ut  <<!'  ('<t.s<:s  de'evted  som-:  time  after  Delivery. — Supposing 
we  meet  with  a  ease  in  which  the  existence  of  iuvcrsion  has  been 
overlooked  for  days,  or  even  for  a  week  or  two,  the  same  procedure 
must,  be  adopted;  but  the  difficulties  are  much  greater,  and  the 
longer  the  delay,  the  greater  they  arc  likely  to  be.  Even  now. 
however,  a  well-conducted  attempt  nt.  taxis  is  likely  to  succeed. 
Should  it  fail,  wc  must  endeavor  to  overcome  the  difficulty  by  con- 
tinuous pressure  applied  by  means  of  caoutchouc  bags,  distended 
with  water,  and  left  in  the  vagina.  It  is  rarely  that  this  will  fail  in 
a  comparatively  recent  ease,  and  such  only  arc  now  under  considera- 
tion. It  is  likely  that,  by  pressure,  applied  in  this  way  for  twenty- 
four  or  forty-eight  hours,  and  then  followed  by  taxis,  any  case 
detected  before  the  involution  of  the  uterus  is  completed  may  be 
successfully  treated. 

[Spontaneous  Reposifimi  if  the  Inverted  Uterus. — After  all  attempts 
have  failed  to  replace  an  inverted  uterus,  already  too  much  contracted 
to  yield  to  the  pressure  employed,  nature  sometimes  accompli shes 
tho  work  herself,  as  proved  beyond  question,  from  quite  a  number 
of  well-established  cases,  several  of  which  belong  to  our  own  country. 

Quite  recently  I  paw  one  of  the  most  remarkable  on  record.     A 
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woman  of  29,  mother  of  three,  miscarried  at  six  and  a  half  months 
fiom  lifting.  From  the  time  of  her  delivery  she  was  subject  to  weep- 
ings of  blood,  and  at  time3  to  more  or  less  severe  hemorrhages,  one  of 
which  a  few  weeks  ago  nearly  proved  fatal.  This  condition  of  dis- 
ease had  lasted  three  years,  when  Dr.  Walter  F.  Atlee  was  called  in 
to  relieve  her  in  her  worst  hemorrhagic  attack,  and  found  her  uterus 
inverted,  and  a  nodular  growth  upon  the  fundus  which  gave  out  an 
offensive  odor.  Thinking  the  disease  possibly  malignant,  and  be- 
lieving in  any  event,  that  to  save  the  womau  he  would  be  obliged  to 
remove  the  uterus,  he  called  a  consultation,  and  prepared  for  the 
operation ;  but  when  the  patient  was  etherized,  placed  in  the  knee- 
chest  position,  and  Sims's  speculum  introduced,  behold  there  was 
nothing  to  be  seen  in  the  vagina  but  a  soft  dilated  cervix,  the  uterus 
having  become  replaced  by  atmospheric  pressure,  aided  perhaps  by 
traction  on  the  uterine  attachments  witnin.  When  explored,  the 
uterus  was  found  to  be  very  soft  and  thin,  and  to  contain  some  hard 
nodular  masses,  which  on  removal  proved  to  be  portions  of  an  adhe- 
rent placenta.  The  hemorrhage  ceased  upon  the  reposition  and  clean- 
ing out  of  the  uterus,  and  the  patient  made  a  good  recovery. 

This  woman  was  anasrnic  to  a  marked  degree,  and  her  abdominal 
walls  so  thin  that  a  finger  in  the  uterus  could  readily  be  felt  above 
the  pubes.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  about  the  inversion, 
which  was  proved  to  exist  a  short  time  before  the  change  of  posture 
by  Dr.  Agnew,  who  made  a  finger  in  the  rectum  meet  another  above 
the  pubes,  and  there  was  no  fundus  between  them. 

Two1  cases  are  upon  record  where  reposition  was  the  result  of  falls, 
one  at  eight  months,  and  tha  other  after  as  many  years.  Dr.  Moehr- 
ing,  Meigs,  Hodge,  and  Warrington  of  this  city,  failed  to  replace  a 
uterus,  and  the  woman  became  again  pregnant  in  about  six  years, 
aborting  with  a  three  months7  foetus  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Warring- 
ton. Dr.  Meigs  saw  a  second  case  with  Dr.  Levis,  in  which  there 
was  violent  flooding  followed  by  hemorrhages  which  gradually  de- 
clined. After  her  return  from  a  journey  West,  she  became  pregnant 
and  bore  a  child.  Dr.  John  L.  Atlee,  of  Lancaster,  failed  to  replace 
a  uterus  in  a  woman  who  bore  a  child  a  year  afterwards.2  Dr.  John- 
son F.  Hatch,  of  Kent,  Connecticut,  reported  a  case  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Meigs,  in  which  inversion  occcurred  spontaneously,  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen hours  after  labor.  After  being  under  the  care  of  several  physi- 
cians, she  had,  at  the  end  of  eighteen  months,  two  severe  hemorrha- 
gic attacks  after  which  she  improved,  and  finally  at  the  end  of  two 
years  and  nine  months,  bore  a  child  of  9  pounds  and  6  ounces. 

In  all  cases,  spontaneous  reposition  appears  to  result  from  a  soft- 
ening and  thinning  of  the  uterine  walls,  as  the  result  of  anaemia 
brought  on  by  hemorrhages.  This  was  particularly  noticed  by 
Boivin  and  Dugfes,  in  autopsies  of  women  dying  of  repeated  hemor- 
rhages.— Ed.] 

[■  See  Dailliez,  Essai  sur  le  renveraement  do  la  matrice,  Paris,  1805,  pp.  105-107.] 
['  Meigs's  Obstetrics,  1852,  Phila.  p.  608.] 
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OBSTETRIC  OPERATIONS. 


CHATTER   I. 
INDUCTION'   OF   PHEHAT0KE   LAHOR. 


The  first  of  the  obstetric  operations  we  have  to  consider  is  the 
induction  of  premature  labor,  an  operation  which,  like  the  use  of  for- 
ceps, was  first  suggested  and  practised  in  this  country,  and  the  recog- 
nition of  which,  as  a  legitimate  procedure,  we  also  chiefly  owe  to  the 
labor  of  our  fellow-countrymen,  in  spite  of  much  opposition  both  at 
home  ami  abroad.     It  is  not  known  with  certainty  to  whom  we  owe 
the  original  suggestion  :  but  we  arc  told  by  Den  man  that  in  the  venr 
1756  there  was  a  consultation  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  at  thai 
time  in  London,  to  consider  the  advantages  which  might  be  expected 
from  the  operation.     The  proposal  met  with  formal  approval,  and 
was  shortly  after  carried  into  practice  by  Dr.  Macaulny,  the  patient 
bring  the  wife  of  a  linendraper  in  the  Strand.      From  that   time  ii 
has  flourished  inGreal  Britain,  the  sphere  of  its  application  has  been 
largely  increased,  and  it  lias  been  the  means  of  saving  many  mothers 
and  children,  who  would  otherwise,  m  nil  probability  have  perished. 
On  the  Continent,  il  was  long  before  the  operation  was  sanctioned  Of 
practised.      Although  recommended  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
German  practitioners,  it  was  not  actually  performed  until  the  year 
180-4.      In    France   the  opposition    was    lung  continued   and    bitter. 
Many  of  the  leading  teachers  strongly  denounced  it,  and  the  Academy 
of   Medicine  formally  discountenanced    it   so  late  as  the  year    ]  ^„'T. 
The  objections  were  chiefly  based  on  religions  grounds,  but    partlv, 
no  doubt,  on  mistaken  notions  as  to  the  object  proposed  to  be  gained. 
Although  frequently  discussed,  the  operation  was  never  actually  car- 
ried into  practice  until  t lie  year  1831,  when  Stoltz  performed  it  with 
success.    Since  that  time  opposition  has  greatly  ceased,  and  it  is  now 

I  employed  and  highly  recommended  by  the  most  distinguished  ob- 
stetrieians  of  the  French  schools. 
Ohjects  of  the  Operation.— In  inducing  premature  labor,  we  propose 
d  or  lessen  the  risk  to  which,  in  certain  cases,  the  mother  is 
bv  delivery  at  term,  or  to  save  the  life  of  the  child  which 
crwise  be  endangered,     rience  the  operation  may  be  indi- 
•r  on  account  of  the  mother  alone,  or  of  the  child  alone,  or, 
nently  happens,  of  both  together. 
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more  likely  to  occur  than  in  natural  labor — the  operation  would 
have  to  be  performed  under  very  unfavorable  conditions.  These 
objections  are  sufficient  to  justify  the  ordinary  opinion  that  this  pro- 
cedure should  not  be  adopted,  unless  other  means  had  been  tried  and 
failed.  Every  now  and  then  cases  are  met  with  in  which  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  arouse  the  uterus  to  action,  and  under  such 
circumstances,  in  spite  of  its  drawbacks,  this  method  will  be  found 
to  be  very  valuable.  When  the  operation  has  to  be  performed  before 
the  child  is  viable,  that  is,  before  the  seventh  month,  these  objections 
do  not  hold,  and  then  it  is  the  simplest  and  readiest  procedure  we 
can  adopt.  Indeed,  in  producing  early  abortiou,  no  other  is  prac- 
ticable. The  operation  itself  is  most  simple,  requiring  only  a  quill, 
stiletted  catheter,  or  other  suitable  instrument,  to  be  passed  up  to 
the  os,  carefully  guarded  by  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  previously 
introduced,  and  to  be  pressed  against  the  membranes  until  perfora- 
tion is  acomplished.  Meissner,  of  Leipsic,  has  proposed,  as  a  modi- 
fication of  this  plan,  that  the  membranes  should  be  punctured 
obliquely,  three  or  four  inches  above  the  os,  so  as  to  admit  of  a 
gradual  and  partial  escape  of  the  amniotic  fluid,  thus  lessening  the 
risk  to  the  child  from  pressure  by  the  uterus.  For  this  purpose  he 
employed  a  curved  silver  canula,  containing  a  small  trocar,  which 
can  be  projected  after  introduction.  The  risk  of  injuring  the  uterus, 
by  such  an  instrument,  would  be  considerable,  and  we  have  other 
and  better  means  at  our  command  which  render  it  unnecessary. 
When  we  require  to  produce  early  abortion,  it  would  be  well  not  to 
attempt  to  puncture  the  membranes  with  a  sharp  pointed  instrument. 
The  objection  can  be  effected  with  certainty,  and  greater  safety, 
by  passing  an  ordinary  uterine  sound  through  the  os,  and  turning  it 
round  once  or  twice. 

Administration  of  Oxytocics. — The  administration  of  ergot  of  rye, 
either  alone,  or  combined  with  borax  and  cinnamon,  has  been  some- 
times resorted  to.     This  practice  has  been  principally  advocated  by 
Ramsbotham,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  exhibiting  scruple  doses  of 
the  powdered  ergot  every  fourth  hour,  until  delivery  took  place. 
Sometimes  he  found  that  as  many  as  thirty  or  forty  doses  were  re- 
quired to  effect  the  object ;  occasionally  labor  commenced  after  a 
single  dose.     Finding  that  the  infantile  mortality  was  very  great 
when  this  method  was  followed,  he  modified  it,  and  administered 
two  or  three  doses  only,  and,  if  these  proved  insufficient,  he  punc- 
tured the  membranes.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  ergot  possesses 
the  power  of  inducing  uterine  contractions.     The  risk  to  the  child 
is,  however,  quite  as  great  as  when  the  membranes  are  punctured ; 
for  not  only  is  it  subject  to  injurious  pressure  from  the  tumultous 
and  irregular  contractions  which  the  ergot  produces,  but  the  drug 
itself,  when  given  in  large  doses,  seems  to  exert  a  poisonous  influence 
on  the  fcetus.     For  these  reasons  ergot  may  properly  be  excluded 
from  the  available  means  of  inducing  labor. 

Metliods  actiny  Indirectly  on  the  Utertis. — Various  methods  have 
been  recommended  which  act  indirectly  on  the  uterus,  the  source  of 
irritation  being  at  a  distance.     Thus  D'Outrepont  used  frequently 
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ri'|ii'iili-il  abdominal  rriitliiniM  mid  tight  bandages.  Scanzoni,  retnem- 
l.rtih;-.  iln*  imiumie  (UMiin'ciiiiii  between  tlio  nmmriue  ami  uterus,  ami 
I  lie  iciiili'iii'v  wliii'.li  irritation  of  the  former  hast"  induce  con  t  ruction 
i if  tin-  IiiIIit,  ii'i'iiiiMin'inlnl  the  frequent  application  of  cupping- 
i-Iiiv-t-i  [,.  i|u<  ImwHlH.  Ifmlt'iml  and  others  have  employed  pnlvBiiinu. 
Sluiitiliiliii;'.  eiiemnln  have  Invii  employed.  All  these  methods  have 
...vnniMiMilh  proved  sm-.vssliil.  ami  unlike  tlie  former  plans  we  have 
iiieiihoiiedi  lliev  are  not  attended  liv  nuv  speeinl  risk  to  the  child. 
Tli>'\  are,  however,  niueh  too  nneertiiiu  to  lie  relud  on,  besides  being 
iik'-ouie  lintli  lo  ih.'  pit  lien  I  ami  [mietiiioncr. 

Tin'  urtitieinl  ililaiaiioii  ef  the  os  uteri,  in  imitation  of  its  natural 
.■ivinii-.  m  LiUt.  wax  tint  practised  l»v  K!ii*\  He  was  in  the  hahii 
el  pii-siii;'.  Miihui  tin-  os  a  tell!  made  of  cliiprtSSefl  sponge,  ami 
iillow  :!!■■  ::  (••  ili'.ate  In  imhitiition  of  lliiid.  It  labor  were  imt  yro- 
i,v',l»l!;!iiiu'!in  tour  hours  iu'  removed  ir.  ai.d  Jiitroh'ee.i  i-nc 
,■!  'iO. '..•:'  ii;.ue:'.f.,>::-,  ei.au^'.ut:  i:  as  otter,  as  was  i:tcessnrv  uii!'"  Lis 
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since  recommended  that  uterine  action  should  be  first  provoked  by 
other  means,  the  dilators  being  subsequently  used  to  acccelerate  the 
labor  thus  brought  on.  The  bags  thus  employed  find,  as  I  believe, 
their  most  useful  and  a  very  valuable  application  ;  but  when  used 
in  this  way  they  cannot  be  considered  a  means  of  originating  uterine 
action.  A  subsidiary  objection  to  the  bags  is  the  risk  of  displacing 
the  presenting  part.  I  have,  for  example,  introduced  them  when 
the  head  was  presenting,  and,  on  their  removal,  found  the  shoulder 
lving  over  the  os.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  the  continu- 
ous pressure  of  a  distended  bag  in  the  internal  os  might  easily  push 
away  the  head,  which  is  so  readily  movable  as  long  as  the  mem- 
branes are  unruptured.  Still,  if  labor  be  in  progress,  and  the  os  in- 
sufficiently dilated,  the  possibility  of  this  occurrence  is  not  a  sufficient 
reason  for  not  availing  ourselves  of  the  undoubtedly  valuable  assist- 
ance which  the  dilators  are  capable  of  giving. 

Separation  of  the  Membranes. — Some  processes  for  inducing  labor 
act  directly  on  the  ovum,  by  separating  the  membranes,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  from  the  uterine  walls.  The  first  procedure  of  the 
kind  was  recommended  by  Dr.  Hamilton,  of  Edinburgh,  and  con- 
sisted in  the  gradual  separation  of  the  membranes  for  one  or  two 
inches  all  round  the  lower  segment  of  the  uterus.  To  reach  them, 
the  finger  had  to  be  gently  insinuated  into  the  interior  of  the  os, 
which  was  gradually  dilated  to  a  sufficient  extent  by  a  series  of  suc- 
cessive operations,  repeated  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  hours. 
When  this  had  been  accomplished,  the  fore-finger  was  inserted  and 
swept  round  between  the  membranes  and  the  uterus,  but  it  was  fre- 
quently found  necessary  to  introduce  the  greater  part  of  the  hand  to 
effect  the  object,  and,  sometimes,  even  this  was  not  sufficient,  and  a 
female  catheter  or  other  instrument  had  to  be  used  for  the  purpose. 
The  method  was  generally  successful  in  bringing  on  labor,  but  it 
now  and  then  failed,  even  in  Dr.  Hamilton's  hands.  It  is  certainly 
based  on  correct  principles,  but  it  is  tedious  and  painful  both  to  the 
practitioner  and  the  patient,  and  very  uncertain  in  its  time  of  action. 
For  these  reasons  it  has  never  been  much  practised. 

Vayinal  and  Uterine  Douches. — In  the  year  1836  Kiwisch  suggested 
a  plan  which,  from  its  simplicity,  has  met  with  much  approval.  It 
consists  in  projecting,  at  intervals,  a  stream  of  warm  or  cold  water 
against  the  os  uteri.  Its  action  is  doubtless  complex.  Kiwisch  him- 
self believed  that  relaxation  of  the  soft  parts,  through  the  imbibition 
of  water,  was  the  determining  cause  of  labor.  Simpson  found  that 
the  method  failed,  unless  the  water  mechanically  separated  the  mem- 
branes from  the  uterine  walls.  Besides  this  effect,  it  probably  di- 
rectly induces  reflex  action,  by  distending  the  vagina  and  dilating  the 
os.  In  using  it,  it  has  been  customary  to  administer  a  douche  twice 
daily,  and  more  frequently  if  rapid  effects  be  desired.  The  number 
required  varies  in  different  cases.  The  largest  number  Kiwisch 
found  it  necessary  to  use  was  17,  the  smallest  4.  The  average  time 
that  elapses  before  labor  sets  in  is  four  days.  Hence  the  method  is 
obviously  useless  when  rapid  delivery  is  required. 

Dr.  Cohen,  of  Hamburgh,  introduced  an  important  modification  of 
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the  process,  which  has  been  considerably  practised.  It  consists  in 
passing  a  silver  or  gum-elastic  catheter  some  inches  within  the  03, 
between  the  membranes  and  the  uterine  walls,  and  injecting  the  fluid 
through  it  directly  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.  He  used  c-ressote, 
or  tar-water,  and  injected,  without  stopping,  until  the  patient  com- 
plained of  a  feeling  of  distension.  Others  have  found  the  plan 
equally  efficacious  when  they  only  employed  a  small  quantity  of 
plain  water,  such  as  7  or  8  ounces.  Professor  Lazarewitcli.  of  Char- 
koff,  is  a  strong  advocate  of  this  method.  He  believes  that  uterine 
action  is  evoked  much  more  rapidly  and  certaiuly  if  the  water  be 
injected  near  the  fundus,  and  he  has  contrived  an  instrument  for  the 
purpose,  with  a  long  metallic  nozzle. 

Dangers  of  these  Plans. — So  many  fatal  cases  have  followed  these 
methods,  that  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  in  spite  of  their  certaintv 
and  simplicity,  there  is  an  element  of  risk  in  them  that  should  not 
be  overlooked.  Many  of  these  are  recorded  in  Barnes's  work,  and 
he  comes  to  the  conclusion,  which  the  facts  unquestionably  justify, 
that  "the  douche,  whether  vaginal  or  intra-utcrine,  ought  to  be  ab- 
solutely condemned  as  a  means  of  inducing  labor."  The  precise  rea- 
son of  the  danger  is  not  very  obvious.  Sudden  stretching  of  the 
uterine  walls,  producing  shock,  has  been  supposed  to  have  caused  it: 
but  in  many  of  the  fatal  cases  the  symptoms  have  been  rather  those 
attending  the  passage  of  air  into  the  veins,  and  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand how  air  may  have  been  introduced,  in  this  way,  into  the  large 
uterine  sinuses. 

Injection  of  Car/ionic  Acid  Gas. — Simpson  and  Scanzoni  have  both 
tried  with  success  the  injection  of  carbonic  acid  gas  into  the  vagina. 
Fatal  results  have,  however,  followed  its  employment,  and  Simpson 
has  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  experiment  should  not  lie  re- 
peated. 

Simpson1  s  Mode  of  Operating. — Simpson  originally  induced  labor 
by  passing  the  uterine  sound  within  the  os,  anil  up  towards  the  fun- 
dus, and,  when  it  had  been  inserted  to  a  sufficient  extent,  moving  it 
slightly  from  side  to  side.  lie  was  led  to  adopt  this  procedure  in 
the  belief  that  we  might  thus  closely  imitate  the  separation  of  the 
deeidua,  which  occurs  previous  to  labor  at  term.  Uterine  contrac- 
tions were  induced  with  certainty  and  ease,  but  it  was  found  impossi- 
ble to  foretell  what  lime  might  elapse  between  the  commencement  of 
labor  and  the  operation,  which  had  frequently  to  be  performed  more 
than  once.  He  subsequently  modified  this  procedure  by  introducing 
a  flexible  male  catheter,  without  a  stilette,  which  he  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  uterus  until  contractions  were  excited.  This  plan  is 
much  used  in  Germany,  and  is  now  that  which  is  also  most  fre- 
quently adopted  in  this  country.  It  is  simple  and  \cry  efficacious, 
pains  coming  on,  almost  invariably,  within  24  hours  after  the  cathe- 
ter or  bougie  is  introduced.  A  theoretical  objection  is  the  iw— : 
bility  of  the  catheter  separating  a  portion  of  the  placenta  and 
rise  to  hemorrhage ;  but  in  practice  this  has  not  been  found  t( 
and  the  risk  might  generally  be  avoided  by  introducing  the  "■• 
from  the  placenta,  the  probable  situation  of  v, 
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been  ascertained  by  auscultation.  The  more  deeply  the  catheter  is 
introduced,  the  more  certain  and  rapid  is  its  effect,  and  not  less  than 
7  inches  should  be  pushed  up  within  the  os.  It  is  not  always  easy 
to  insert  it  so  far,  especially  if  a  flexible  catheter  be  used,  which  is 
apt  to  be  too  pliable  to  pass  upwards  with  ease.  A  solid  bougie — 
male  urethral  bougie — should,  therefore,  be  employed,  and  I  have 
found  its  introduction  greatly  facilitated  by  anaesthetizing  the  patient, 
and  passing  the  greater  part  of  the  hand  into  the  vagina.  In  this 
way  it  can  be  pushed  in  very  gently,  and  without  any  risk  of  injury 
to  the  uterus.  There  is  some  chance  of  rupturing  the  membranes 
while  pushing  it  upwards.  This  accident,  indeed,  cannot  always  be 
avoided,  even  when  the  greatest  care  is  taken ;  but,  when  it  occurs, 
the  puncture  will  be  at  a  distance  from  the  os,  so  that  a  small  portion 
only  of  the  liquor  amnii  will  escape,  and  this  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered a  serious  objection.  It  is  always  an  advantage  to  allow  the 
pains  to  come  on  gradually,  and  in  imitation  of  natural  labor.  There- 
fore, if,  after  the  bougie  has  been  inserted  for  a  sufficient  time,  uterine 
contractions  come  on  sufficiently  strongly,  we  may  leave  the  case  to 
be  terminated  naturally ;  or,  if  they  be  comparatively  feeble,  we  may 
resort  to  accelerative  procedures,  viz.,  dilatation  of  the  cervix  by  the 
fluid  bags,  and  subsequently  the  puncture  of  the  membranes.  In 
this  way  we  have  the  labor  completely  under  control ;  and  I  believe 
this  method  will  commend  itself  to  those  who  have  experience  of  it, 
as  the  simplest  and  most  certain  mode  of  inducing  labor  yet  known, 
and  the  one  most  closely  imitating  the  natural  process. 

The  Child  is  Immature  and  Difficult  to  Rear. — It  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  child  is  immature,  and  that  unusual  care  is  likely  to 
be  required  to  rear  it  successfully.  We  should,  therefore,  be  careful 
to  have  at  hand  all  the  usual  means  of  resuscitation ;  and,  as  the 
mother  may  not  be  able  to  nurse  at  once,  it  would  be  a  good  pre- 
caution to  have  a  healthy  wet  nurse  in  readiness. 


CHAPTER  II 

TURNING. 

Turning,  by  which  we  mean  the  alteration  of  the  position  of  the 
foetus,  and  the  substitution  of  some  other  portion  of  the  body  for 
that  originally  presenting,  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  obstetric 
operations,  and  merits  careful  study.  It  is  also  one  of  the  most 
ancient,  and  was  evidently  known  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  physi- 
cians. Up  to  the  fifteenth  century,  cephalic  version — that  in  which 
the  head  of  the  foetus  is  brought  over  the  os  uteri —  was  almost 
exclusively  practised,  when  Pard  and  his  pupil  Guillemeau  taught 
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the  propriety  of  bringing  the  feet  down  first.  It  was  bv  the  latter 
physician  especially  that  the  steps  of  the  operation  were  clearly 
defined;  and  the  French  have  undoubtedly  the  merit  both  of  per- 
fecting its  performance,  and  of  establishing  the  indications  which 
should  lead  to  its  use.  Indeed,  it  was  then  much  more  frequently 
performed  than  in  later  times,  since  no  other  means  of  effecting  arti- 
ficial delivery  were  known,  which  did  not  involve  the  death  of  the 
child;  and  practitioners,  doubtless,  acquired  great  skill  in  its  per- 
formance, and  were  inclined  to  overrate  its  importance,  and  extend 
its  use  to  unsuitable  cases.  An  opposite  error  was  fallen  into  after 
the  invention  of  the  forceps,  which  lor  a  time  led  to  the  abandonment 
of  turning  in  certain  conditions  for  which  it  was  well  adapted,  and 
in  which  it  lias  only  of  late  years  been  again  practised. 

Cfj'hulin  version  has,  since  Pare'  wrote,  been  recommended  and 
practised  from  time  to  time,  but  the  difficulty  of  performing  it  satis- 
factorily was  so  great  that  it  never  became  an  established  operation. 
Dr.  Braxton  nicks  has  perfected  a  method  by  which  it  can  be  ac- 
complished with  greater  case  and  certainty,  and  which  renders  it  a 
legitimate  and  satisfactory  resort  in  suitable  cases.  To  him  we  are 
also  indebted  for  introducing  a  method  of  turning  without  passing 
the  entire  hand  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  which,  under  favorable 
circumstances,  is  not  only  easy  of  performance,  but  deprives  the 
operation  of  otic  of  its  greatest  dangers. 

Turning  1/y  External  and  Inin-nal  Manipulation.— -The  possibility 
of  clU'cting  version  by  external  manipulation  has  been  long  known, 
and  was  distinctly  referred  to  and  recommended  by  Br.  John  Pcchey,1 
so  i'ar  back  as  the  year  1608.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  strongly 
advocated  bv  Wigand  and  his  followers;  and  various  authors  in  thic 
country,  notably  Sir  .lames  Simpson,  have  referred  to  the  advantage 
to  bo  derived  from  external  manipulation  assisting  the  hand  in  the 
interior  of  the  uterus.  In  1854  Dr.  Wright,  of  Cincinnati,  advocated 
the  application  of  the  bi-iuaiuuri  method  in  arm  and  shoulder  pre- 
sentations, chiefly  with  the  view  of  ell'ecting  cephalic  version.  To 
Dr.  Hicks,  however,  incontestable  belongs  the  merit  of  having  been 
the  first  distinctly  to  show  the  possibility  of  effecting  complete  version 
in  all  eases  in  which  the  operation  is  indicated  by  combined  external 
and  internal  manipulation,  of  laying  down  definite  rules  for  its  prac- 
tice, and  of  thus  popularizing  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  in 
modern  midwifery. 

Object  and  Xaturt  of  lit-  Operation. — The  operation  is  entirely 
dependent  for  sneecss  on  the  fact  that  the  child  in  utero  i3  freely 
movable,  and  that  its  position  may  be  artificially  altered  with 
facility  As  long  as  the  membranes  arc  unruptured,  and  the  fectus 
is  floating  iu  the  surrounding  fluid  medium,  it  is  liable  to  constant 
changes  in  position,  as  may  be  readily  demonstrated  in  the  latter 
mouths  of  pregnancy;  and  the  operation,  under  these  circumstances, 
mav  bo  performed  with  Ihe  greatest  facility.  Shortly  after  the  liquor 
uiuuii  has  escaped  there  is  still,  as  a  rule,  no  great  difficulty  in  cflect- 

1  The  Complete  Mi-lwilVii  Practice,  j>.  142. 
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iu0  version;  but,  as  the  body  is  no  longer  floating  in  the  surround- 
in"-  liquid,  its  rotation  must  necessarily  be  attended  with  some 
increased  risk  of  injury  to  the  uterus.  If  the  liquor  ainnii  have 
been  long  evacuated,  and  the  muscular  structure  of  the  uterus  be 
strongly  contracted,  the  foetus  may  be  so  firmly  fixed,  that  any 
attempt  to  move  it  is  surrounded  with  the  greatest  difficulties,  and 
may  even  fail  entirely,  or  be  attended  with  such  risks  to  the  maternal 
structures  as  to  be  quite  unjustifiable. 

Cases  Suitable  for  the  Operation. — Version  may  be  required  either 
on  account  of  the  mother  or  child  alone;  or  it  may  be  indicated  by 
some  condition  imperilling  both,  and  rendering  immediate  delivery 
necessary.  The  chief  cases  in  which  it  is  resorted  to  are  those  of 
transverse  presentation,  where  it  is  absolutely  essential;  accidental 
or  unavoidable  hemorrhage;  certain  cases  of  contracted  pelvis;  and 
some  complications,  especially  prolapse  of  the  funis.  The  special 
indications  for  the  operation  have  been  separately  discussed  under 
these  subjects. 

Statistics  and  Danger*  of  the  Operation, — The  ordinary  statistical 
tables  cannot  be  depended  on  as  giving  any  reliable  results  as  to  the 
risks  of  the  operation.  Taking  all  cases  together,  Dr.  Churchill  esti- 
mates the  maternal  mortality  as  1  in  16,  and  the  infantile  as  1  in  3. 
Like  all  similar  statistics,  they  are  open  to  the  objection  of  not  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  results  of  the  operation  itself,  and  of  the 
cause  which  necessitated  interference.  Still  they  are  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  operation  is  not  free  from  grave  hazards,  and  that  it 
must  not  be  undertaken  without  due  reflection.  The  principal 
dangers  will  be  discussed  as  we  proceed.  It  may  suffice  to  mention 
here  that  those  to  the  mother  must  vary  with  the  period  at  which 
the  operation  is  undertaken.  If  version  be  performed  earlv,  before 
the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  or,  in  favorable  cases,  without  the 
introduction  of  the  hand  into  the  interior  of  the  uterus,  the  risk 
must  of  course  be  infinitely  less  than  in  those  more  formidable  cases 
in  which  the  waters  have  long  escaped,  and  the  hand  and  arms  have 
to  be  passed  into  an  irritable  and  contracted  uterus.  But  even  in 
the  most  unfavorable  cases  accidents  may  be  avoided,  if  the  operator 
bear  constantly  in  mind  that  the  principal  danger  consists  in  lace- 
ration of  the  uterus  or  vagina  from  undue  force  being  employed,  or 
from  the  hand  and  arm  not  being  introduced  in  the  axis  of  the  pas- 
sages. There  is  no  operation  in  which  gentleness,  absence  of  all 
hurry,  and  complete  presence  of  mind  are  so  essential.  A  certain 
number  of  cases  end  fatally  from  shock  or  exhaustion,  or  from  sub- 
sequent complications.  As  regards  the  child,  the  mortality  is  little, 
if  at  all,  greater  than  in  original  breech  and  footling  presentations. 
Nor  is  there  any  good  reason  why  it  should  be  so,  seeing  that  cases 
of  turning,  after  the  feet  are  brought  through  the  os,  are  virtually- 
reduced  to  those  of  feet  presentation,  and  that  the  mere  version,  if 
effected  sufficiently  soon,  is  not  likely  to  add  materially  to  the  risk 
to  which  the  child  is  exposed. 

Version  by  External  Manipulation. — The  possibility  of  effecting 
version  by  external  manipulation  has  been  recognized  by  various 
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authors,  niul  was  made  the  subject  of  an  excellent  thesis  by  Wigand, 
who  clearly  described  the  manner  of  performing  the  operation.  Iu 
spite  of  the  manifest  advantages  of  the  procedure,  and  the  extreme 
facility  with  which  it  can  be  accomplished  in  suitable  cases,  it  has 
by  no  means  become  the  established  custom  to  trust  to  it,  and  prob- 
ably most  practitioners  have  never  attempted  it,  even  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions.  The  possibility  of  operation  is  based  on  the 
extreme  mobility  of  the  feotus  before  the  membranes  are  ruptured. 
After  the  waters  have  escaped,  the  uterine  walls  embrace  the  foetus 
more  or  less  closely,  and  version  can  no  longer  be  readily  performed 
in  this  manner. 

Cases  suitable  for  the  Operation. — It  may,  therefore,  be  laid  down 
as  a  rule  that  it  should  only  bo  attempted  when  the  abnormal  posi- 
tion of  the  fcetus  is  detected  before  labor  has  commenced,  or  in  the 
early  stage  of  labor,  when  the  membranes  are  ruptured.  It  is 
also  unsuitable  for  any  but  transverse  presentations,  for  it  is  not 
meant  to  effect  complete  evolution  of  the  foetus,  but  only  to  substi- 
tute the  head  for  the  upper  extremity.  It  is  useless  whenever  rapid 
delivery  is  indicated,  for,  after  the  head  is  brought  over  the  brim, 
the  conclusion  of  the  case  must  be  left  to  the  natural  powers. 

Method  of  Performance. — The  manner  of  detecting  the  presentation 
by  palpation  has  been  already  described  (p.  1 10),  and  the  success  of 
the  Operation  depends  on  our  being  able  to  ascertain  the  positions  of 
the  head  and  breech  through  the  uterine  walls.  Should  labor  have 
Commenced,  and  t lie  os  be  dilated,  the  transverse  presentation  may  be 
also  made  out  by  vaginal  examination.  Should  the  abnormal  pre- 
sentation be  delected  before  labor  has  actually  begun,  it  is,  in  most 
eases,  easy  enough  to  alter  it,  and  to  bring  the  fcetus  into  the  longi- 
tudinal axis  of  the  uterine  cavity.  Piuanl1  recommends  that  after 
this  has  been  done  the  fcotus  should  l>c  maintained  in  position  by  a 
well-fitting  elastic  abdominal  belt.  It  is  seldom,  however,  discovered 
until  labor  has  commenced,  and  even  if  it  be  altered,  the  child  is  ex- 
tremely apt  to  resume,  in  a  short  time,  the  faulty  position  in  which 
it  was  formerly  lying.  Still  there  can  be  no  harm  in  making  the 
attempt,  since  the  operation  itself  is  in  no  way  painful,  and  is  abso- 
lutely without  risk  either  to  the  mother  or  child.  When  the  trans- 
verse presentation  is  detected  early  in  labor,  I  believe  it  is  good 
practice  to  endeavor  to  remedy  it  by  external  manipulation,  and,  if 
it  fail,  ivc  may  at  once  proceed  to  other  and  more  certain  methods 
of  operating.  The  procedure  itself  is  abundantly  simple.  The  |«- 
tient  is  placed  on  her  back,  and  the  position  of  the  fcetus  ascertained 
by  palpation  as  accurately  as  pnssible,  in  the  manner  already  indi- 
cated. Tlie  palms  of  the  hands  being  then  placed  over  the  opposite 
poles  of  the  fcetus,  by  a  series  of  gentle  gliding  movements,  the  head 
is  pushed  towards  the  pelvic  brim,  while  the  breech  is  moved  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  facility  with  which  the  fcetus  may  some- 
times be  moved  in  this  way  can  hardly  be  appreciated  by  those  who 
have  never  attempted  the  operation.      As  soon  as  the  change  is? 

Dp  Is  vorsirai  par  manoeuvre  eHernes.    Pnris,  1878. 
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effected,  the  long  diameters  of  the  foetus  and  of  the  uterus  will  cor- 
respond, and  vaginal  examination  will  show  that  the  shoulder  is  no 
longer  presenting,  and  that  the  head  is  over  the  pelvic  brim.  If 
the  os  be  sufficiently  dilated,  and  labor  in  progress,  the  membranes 
should  now  be  punctured,  and  the  position  of  the  foetus  maintained 
for  a  short  time  by  external  pressure,  until  we  are  certain  that  the 
cephalic  presentation  is  permanently  established.  If  labor  be  not  in 
rogress,  an  attempt  may  at  least  be  made  to  effect  the  same  object 
y  pads  and  a  binder ;  one  pad  being  placed  on  the  side  of  the  uterus 
in  the  situation  of  the  breech,  and  another  on  the  opposite  side  in 
the  situation  of  the  head. 

Cephalic  Version. — On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  performing  cepha- 
lic version  in  the  manner  usually  recommended,  it  has  practically 
scarcely  been  attempted,  and  with  the  exception  of  some  more  recent 
authors,  it  is  generally  condemned  by  writers  on  systematic  mid- 
wifery. Still  the  operation  offers  unquestionable  advantages  in  those 
transverse  presentations  in  which  rapid  delivery  is  not  necessary, 
and  in  which  the  only  object  of  interference  is  the  rectification  of 
malposition ;  for,  if  successful,  the  child  is  spared  the  risk  of  being 
drawn  footling  through  the  pelvis.  The  objections  to  cephalic  ver- 
sion arc  based  entirely  on  the  difficulty  of  performance ;  and,  un- 
doubtedly, to  introduce  the  hand  within  the  uterus,  search  for,  seize, 
and  afterwards  place  the  slippery  head  in  the  brim  of  the  pelvis, 
could  not  be  an  easy  process,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, and  must  always  be  attended  by  considerable  risk  to  the 
mother.  Velpeau,  who  strongly  advocated  the  operation,  was  of 
opinion  that  it  might  be  more  easily  accomplished  by  pushing  up  the 
presenting  part,  than  by  seizing  and  bringing  down  the  head.  Wi- 
gand  more  distinctly  pointed  out  that  the  head  could  be  brought  to 
a  proper  position  by  external  manipulation,  aided  by  the  fingers  of 
one  hand  within  the  vagina.  Braxton  Hicks  has  laid  down  clear 
rules  fur  its  performance,  which  render  cephalic  version  easy  to  ac- 
complish unuer  favorable  conditions,  and  will  doubtless  cause  it  to 
become  a  recognized  mode  of  treating  malpositions.  The  number  of 
cases,  however,  in  which  it  can  be  performed  must  always  bo  limited 
since,  as  in  turning  by  external  manipulation  alone,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  liquor  amnii  should  be  still  retained,  or  at  least  have  only 
recently  escaped ;  that  the  presentation  be  freely  movable  above  the 
pelvic  brim;  and  that  there  be  no  necessity  for  rapid  delivery.  Dr. 
Hicks  does  not  believe  protrusion  of  the  arm  to  be  a  contraindica- 
tion, and  advises  that  it  should  be  carefully  replaced  within  the 
uterus.  When,  however,  protrusion  of  the  arm  has  occurred,  the 
thorax  is  so  constantly  pushed  down  into  the  pelvis  that  replacement 
can  neither  be  safe  nor  practicable,  except  under  unusually  favorable 
conditions,  and  podalic  version  will  be  necessary. 

Method  of  Performance. — It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  method 
of  performing  cephalic  version  more  concisely  and  clearly  than  in 
Dr.  Hicks's  own  words.  "Introduce,"  he  says,  "the  left  hand  into 
the  vagina,  as  in  podalic  version ;  place  the  right  hand  on  the  out- 
side of  the  abdomen,  in  order  to  make  out  the  position  of  the  ftBtus, 
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and  the  direction  of  its  head  and  feet.  Should  the  shoulder,  for 
instance,  present,  then  push  it  with  one  or  two  fingers  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  feet.  At  the  same  time  pressure  with  the  other  hand 
should  he  exerted  on  the  cephalic  cud  of  the  child.  This  will  bring 
the  head  down  to  the  os;  then  let  the  head  b;  received  on  the  tips 
of  the  inside  fingers.  The  head  will  play  like  a  hall  between  the 
two  hands;  it  will  bounder  their  command,  and  can  be  placed  in 
almost  any  part  at  will.  Let  the  head  then  be  placed  over  the  os, 
taking  care  to  rectify  any  tendency  to  face  presentation.  It  is  as 
well,  if  the  breech,  will  not  rise  to  the  fundus  readily  after  the  head 
is  fairly  in  the  os,  to  withdraw  the  hand  from  the  vagina,  and  with 
it  press  up  tho  breech  from  the  exterior.  The  hand  which  is  re- 
taining gently  the  head  from  the  outside  should  continue  there  for 
some  little  time  till  the  pains  have  insured  the  retention  of  the  child 
in  its  new  position  and  the  adaptation  of  the  uterine  walls  to  its  now 
form.  Should  the  membranes  be  perfect,  it  is  advisable  to  rupture 
them  as  soon  as  the  head  is  at  the  os  uteri ;  during  their  flow  and 
after  the  head  will  move  easily  into  its  proper  position." 

The  procedure  thus  described  is  so  simple,  and  would  occupy  so 
short  a  time,  that  there  can  bj  no  objection  to  trying  it.  Should  v.. 
fail  in  our  endeavors,  wo  shall  not  be  in  a  worse  position  for  effecting 
delivery  by  pndalie  version,  which  can  be  proceeded  with  without 
withdrawing  the  hand  from  the  vagina,  or  in  any  way  altering  the 
position  of  the  patient. 

Pndalie  Version. — The  method  of  performing  podalic  version  varies 
with  the  nature  of  each  particular  case.  In  describing  the  operation, 
it  has  been  usual  to  divide  the  eases  into  those  in  which  the  circum- 
stances are  favorable,  and  the  necessary  manoeuvres  easily  accom- 
plished ;  and  those  in  which  there  are  likely  to  be  considerable  diffi- 
culties, and  increased  risk  to  the  mother.  This  division  is  eminently 
practicable,  since  nothing  can  be  more  variable  than  the  circum- 
stances under  which  version  may  be  required.  Before  describing 
the  steps  of  the  operation,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  some  general 
conditions  applicable  to  all  eases  alike. 

Position  of  the  I'(iticnl.—\\\  this  country  the  ordinary  position  on 
the  left  side  is  usually  employed.  On  the  Continent  and  in  America 
the  patient  is  placed  mi  he.'  hack,  with  the  legs  supported  by  assist- 
ants, as  in  lithotomy.  The  former  position  is  preferable,  not  only 
as  a  matter  of  custom,  and  as  involving  much  less  fuss  and  exposure 
of  the  person,  bin  because  it  admits  of  both  the  operator's  hands 
being  more  easily  used  in  concert.  In  certain  difficult  cases,  when 
the  liquor  am  nil  lias  escaped,  and  the  back  of  the  child  is  turned 
towards  the  spine  of  the  mother,  the  dorsal  decubitis  presents  some 
advantages  in  enabling  ihe  hand  to  pass  more  readily  over  the  body 
of  the  child;  but  such  eases  are  comparatively  rare.  The  patient 
should  be  brought  to  the  side  of  the  bed,  ncross  which  she  should 
be  laid,  with  the  hips  projecting  over,  and  parallel  to,  the  edge,  the 
knees  being  flexed  towards  the  abdomen,  and  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  pillow,  or  by  an  assistant.  Assistants  should  also  be 
placed  so  as  to  restrain  the  patient  if  necessary,  and   prevent  her 
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involuntarily   starting  from  the  operator,  as  this  might  not  only 
embarrass  his  movements,  but  be  the  cause  of  serious  injury. 

Administration  of  Ansesthetics. — The  exhibition  of  anaesthetics  is 
peculiarly  advantageous.  There  is  nothing  which  tends  to  facilitate 
the  steps  of  the  process  so  much  as  stillness  on  .the  part  of  the 
patient,  and  the  absence  of  strong  uterine  contraction.  When  the 
vagina  is  very  irritable  and  the  uterus  firmly  contracted  round  the 
body  of  the  child,  complete  anaesthesia  may  enable  us  to  ettect  ver- 
sion, when  without  it  we  should  certaiulv  fail. 

7  * 

Period  when  the  Operation  should  be  Undertaken. — The  most  favor- 
able time  for  operatiug  is  when  the  os  is  fully  dilated,  before,  or  im- 
mediately after,  the  rupture  of  the  membranes  and  the  discharge  of 
the  liquor  amnii.  The  advantage  gained  by  operating  before  the 
waters  have  escaped  cannot  be  overstated,  since  we  can  then  make 
the  child  rotate  with  great  facility  in  the  fluid  medium  in  which  it 
floats.  In  the  ordinary  operation,  in  which  the  hand  is  passed  into 
the  uterus,  it  is  essential  to  wait  until  the  os  is  of  sufficient  size  to 
admit  its  being  introduced  with  safety.  This  may  generally  be  done 
when  the  os  is  the  size  of  a  crown-piece,  especially  if  it  be  soft  and 
yielding. 

Choice  of  Hand  to  be  used. — The  practice  followed  with  regard  to 
the  hand  to  be  used  in  turning  varies  considerably.  Some  accoucheurs 
always  employ  the  right  ha:id,  others  the  left,  and  some  one  or  other, 
according  to  the  position  of  the  child.  In  favor  of  the  right  hand, 
it  is  said  that  most  practitioners  have  more  power  with  it,  and  are. 
able  to  use  it  with  greater  gentleness  and  delicacy.  In  transverse 
presentations,  if  the  abdomen  of  the  child  be  placed  anteriorly,  the 
right  hand  is  said  to  be  the  proper  one  to  use,  on  account  of  the 
greater  facility  with  which  it  can  be  passed  over  the  front  of  the 
child ;  and  in  difficult  cases  of  this  kind,  when  we  are  operating  with 
the  patient  on  her  back,  it  certainly  can  be  employed  with  more  pre- 
cision than  the  left.  In  all  ordinary  cases,  however,  the  left  hand 
can  be  introduced  much  more  easily  in  the  axis  of  the  passages,  the 
back  of  the  hand  adapts  itself  readily  to  the  curve  of  the  sacrum, 
and,  even  when  the  child's  abdomen  lies  anteriorly,  it  can  be  passed 
forwards  without  difficulty  so  as  to  seize  the  feet.  These  advantages 
are  sufficient  to  recommend  its  use,  and  very  little  practice  is  re- 
quired to  enable  the  practitioner  to  manipulate  with  it  as  freely  as 
with  the  right.  If,  in  addition,  we  remember  that  the  right  hand  is 
required  to  operate  on  the  foetus  through  the  abdominal  walls — and 
this  is  a  point  which  should  never  be  forgotten — we  shall  have 
abundant  reasons  for  laying  it  down  as  a  rule  that  the  left  hand 
should  generally  be  employed.  Before  passing  the  hand  and  arm 
they  should  be  freely  lubricated,  with  the  exception  of  the  palm, 
which  is  left  untouched  to  admit  of  a  firm  grasp  being  taken  of  the 
fuetal  limbs.  It  is  also  advisable  to  remove  the  coat,  and  bare  the 
arm  as  high  as  the  elbow. 

As  it  should  be  a  cardinal  rule  to  resort  to  the  simplest;  procedure 
when  practicable,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  first  the  method  by  com- 
bined external  and  internal  manipulation,  without  passing  the  hand 
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into  the  uterus,  and  subsequently  that  which  involves  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  hand. 

Tummy   by    Combiited  External  and  Internal   Afanipul/itinn. To 

efl'cet  podaliu  version  by  the  combined  method  it  is  an  essential  pre- 
liminary to  ascertain  the  situation  of  the  ftetus  as  accuratelv  aa  pos- 
sible. It  will  generally  be  easy,  in  transverse  presentation, "to  make 
out  the  breed]  and  the  iiead  by  palpation;  while,  in  head  presenta- 
tions, the  I'onianelles  will  show  to  which  side  of  the  pelvis  the  face 
is  turned.  The  left  hand  is  then  to  be  passed  carefully  into  the 
vagina,  in  the  axis  of  the  canal,  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  admit  of  the 
fingers  passing  freely  into  the  cervix.  To  effect  this,  it  is  not  always 
necessary  to  insert  the  whole  hand,  three  or  four  fingers  being  gen- 
erally sufficient 


If  the  head  lie  in  the  first  or  fourth  position,  push  it  upwards  and 
to  the  left ;  while  the  other  hand,  placed  externally  on  the  abdomen, 
depresses  the  breech  towards  the  right  (Fig.  144).  By  this  means 
we  net  simultaneously  on  both  extremities  of  the  child's  body,  and 
easily  niter  its  position.  The  breech  is  pushed  down  gently  but 
firmly,  by  gliding  the  hand  over  the  abdominal  wall.  The  head  will 
now  pass  out  of  reach,  and  the  shoulder  will  arrive  at  the  os,  and 
will  lie  on  the  tips  of1  the  fingers.  This  is  similarly  pushed  upwards 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  head  (Fig.  144),  the  breech  at  the  same 
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time  being  still  further  depressed,  until  the  knee  comes  within  reach 
of  the  fingers,  when  (the  membranes  being  now  ruptured,  if  still 


unbroken)  it  is  seized  and  pulled  down  through  the  os  (Fig.  145). 
Occasionally  the  font  comes  immediately  over  the  os,  when  it  can  be 
seized  instead  of  the  knee.     Version  may  be  facilitated  by  changing 


the  position  of  the  external  hand,  nnd  pushing  the  head  upwards 
from  the  iliac  fossa,  instead  of  continuing  the  attempt  to  depress  the 
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breech  (Figs.  14o  and  146).  These  manipulations  should  always  be 
carried  on  in  the  intervals,  and  desisted  from  when  tbe  pains  come 
on ;  and  when  l he  pains  recur  with  great  force  and  frequency,  the 
i.Jvautage.   of  chloroform  will   be    particularly   apparent.      In    the 


si'i'-imd  ami  third  positions,  the  steps  of  the  operation  should  be  re- 
versed ;  tliu  head  is  pushed  upwards  and  to  the  right,  the  breech 
downwards  and  to  the  left.  When  the  position  cannot  be  made  out 
with  certainty,  it  is  well  to  assume  that  it  is  the  first,  since  that  is 
the  one  inosl  frequently  met  with;  and  even  it'  it  be  not,  no  great 
inconvenience  is  likely  to  occur.  If  the  oa  be  not  sufficiently  open 
to  admit  of  delivery  being  concluded,  the  lower  extremity  can  l>e 
retained  in  its  new  position  with  one  linger,  until  dilatation  is  suffi- 
ciently advanced,  or  until  the  uterus  1ms  permanently  adapted  itself 
to  the  altered  position  of  the  child,  either  of  which  results  will  gene- 
rally be  effected  in  a  short  space  of  time. 

In  transverse  presentations  the  same  means  arc  to  be  adopted,  the 
shoulder  being  pushed  upwards  in  the  direction  of  the  head,  while 
the  bre.  eh  ia  depressed  from  without.  This  is  frequently  sufficient 
to  brins  lha  knees  within  reach,  especially  if  the  membram  -  a<  I 
entire,  but  version  is  much  facilitated  b\  pressing  the  head  upwards 
from  withoot,  alternately  with  depression  of  the  breech.  If  the 
liquor  amtiii  has  escaped,  ami  the  uterus  is  firmly  contracted  round 
the  body  of  the  child,  it  will  be  found  impossible"  to  effect  an  altera- 
tion in  its  position  without  the  introduction  of  the   hand,  aud  the 
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ordinary  method  of  turning  must  be  employed.  The  peculiar  advan- 
tage of  the  combined  process  is,  that  it  in  no  way  interferes  with  the 
latter,  for,  should  it  not  succeed,  the  hand  can  be  passed  on  into  the 
uterus  without  withdrawal  from  the  vagina  (provided  the  os  be 
sufficiently  dilated),  and  the  feet  or  knees  seized  and  brought  down. 

Podalic  Version  when  the  Hand  is  introduced  into  the  Uterus. — Turn- 
ing, with  the  hand  introduced  into  the  uterus,  provided  the  waters 
have  not  or  have  only  recently  escaped,  and  the  os  be  sufficiently 
dilated,  is  an  operation  generally  performed  with  ease. 

Introduction  of  the  Hand. — The  first  step,  and  one  of  the  most 
important,  is  the  introduction  of  the  hand  and  arm.  The  fingers 
having  been  pressed  together  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  the  thumb  lying 
between  the  rest  of  the  fingers,  the  hand,  thus  reduced  to  the  smallest 
possible  dimensions,  is  slowly  and  carefully  passed  into  the  vagina, 
in  the  axis  of  the  outlet,  in  an  interval  between  the  pains,  and  passed 
onwards  in  the  same  cautious  manner,  and  with  a  semi-rotatory 
motion,  until  it  lies  entirely  within  the  vagina,  the  direction  of  in- 
troduction being  gradually  changed  from  the  axis  of  the  outlet  to 
that  of  the  brim.  If  uterine  contractions  come  on,  the  hand  should 
remain  passive  until  they  are  over.  It  should  ever  be  borne  in 
mind,  as  one  of  the  fundamental  rules  in  performing  version,  that 
we  should  act  only  in  the  absence  of  pains,  and  then  with  the  utmost 
gentleness — all  force  and  violent  pushing  being  avoided.  The  hand, 
still  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  having  arrived  at  the  os,  if  this  be  suffi- 
ciently dilated,  may  be  passed  through  at  once.  If  the  os  be  not 
quite  open,  but  dilatable,  the  points  of  the  fingers  may  be  gently 
insinuated,  and  occasionally  expanded,  so  as  to  press  it  open  suffi- 
ciently to  permit  the  rest  of  the  hand  to  pass.  While  this  is  being 
done,  the  uterus  should  be  steadied  by  the  other  hand  placed  exter- 
nally, or  by  an  assistant.  If  the  presentation  should  not  previously 
have  been  made  out  with  accuracy,  we  can  now  ascertain  how  to 
pass  the  hand  onwards,  so  that  its  palmar  surface  may  correspond 
with  the  abdomen  of  the  child. 

Rupture  of  the  Membranes. — The  membranes  should  now  be  rup- 
tured— if  possible  during  the  absence  of  pain — so  as  to  prevent  the 
waters  being  forced  out.  The  hand  and  arm  form  a  most  efficient 
plug,  and  the  liquor  amnii  cannot  escape  in  any  quantity.  Some 
practitioners  recommend  that,  before  rupturing  the  membranes,  the 
Jiand  should  ba  passed  onwards  between  them  and  the  uterine  walls, 
until  we  reach  the  feet.  By  so  doing  we  run  the  risk  of  separating 
the  placenta ;  besides  we  have  to  introduce  the  hand  much  further 
than  may  be  necessary,  since  the  knees  are  often  found  lying  quite 
close  to  the  os.  As  soon  as  the  membranes  are  perforated,  the  hand 
can  be  passed  on  in  search  of  the  feet  (Fig.  147).  At  this  stage  of 
the  operation  increased  care  is  necessary  to  avoid  anything  like 
force ;  and  should  a  pain  come  on,  the  hand  must  be  kept  perfectly 
flat  and  still,  and  rather  pressed  on  the  body  of  the  child  than  on  the 
uterus.  If  the  pains  be  strong,  much  inconvenience  may  be  felt  from 
the  compression ;  and,  were  the  onward  movement  continued,  or  the 
hand  even  kept  bent  in  the  conical  form  in  which  it  was  introduced, 
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rupture  of  the  uterine  walls  might  easily  be  caused.  This  is  Ml 
likely  to  occur  in  the  class  of  cases  now  under  consideration,  for  it 
is  chiefly  when  the  waters  have  long  escaped  that  the  progress  of  the 
hand  is  a  matter  of  difficulty.     Valuable  assistance  may  now  be  given 


by  pressing  the  breech  downwards  from  without,  so  as  to  hring  the 
knees  or  feet  more  easily  within  the  reach  of  the  internal  hand. 
Having  arrived  at  the  knees  or  feet,  they  may  be  seized  between  the 
lingers,  and  drawn  downwards  in  the  absence  of  a  pain  (Fig.  148), 
This  will  cause  the  FtBtua  to  revolve  on  its  axis,  the  breech  will  de- 
scend, and,  at  the  same  lime,  the  ascent  of  the  head  may  be  UBWled 
by  the  right  band  from  without.  It  is  a  question  with  many  ac- 
coucheurs which  part  of  the  inferior  extremities  should  bo  seized 
and  brought  down.  Some  reeommeud  us  to  seize  both  feet,  others 
prefer  one  only,  while  some  advise  the  seizure  of  one  or  both  knees. 
In  a  simple  case  of  turning,  before  the  escape  of  the  waters,  it  does 
not  matter  much  which  of  these  plans  is  followed,  since  version  is 
accomplished  with  the  greatest  ease  by  any  one  of  (hem.  The  seizure 
of  the  knee,  however,  instead  of  the  feet,  offers  certain  advantages 
which  should  not  lie  overlooked.  It  is  generally  more  accessible, 
affords  a  better  hold  (the  lingers  being  inserted  in  the  flexure  of  the 
ham),  and,  being  nearer  the  spine,  traction  acts  more  directly  on  the 
body  of  the  child.      Any  danger  of  mistaking  the  knee  for  the  elbow 


may  be  obviated  by  remembering  the  simple   rule  that  the  salient 
angle  of  the  former  looks  towards  the  head  of  the  child,  of  the  latter 


towards  its  feet.  Certain  advantages  may  also  be  gained  by  bring- 
ing down  one  foot  or  knee  only,  instead  of  both.  When  one  inferior 
extremity  remains  flexed  on  the  body  of  the  child,  the  part  which 
has  to  pass  through  the  os  is  larger  than  when  both  legs  are  drawn 
down,  and  consequently  the  os  is  more  perfectly  dilated,  and  less 
difficulty  is  likely  to  be  experienced  in  the  delivery  of  the  rest  of  the 
body,  so  that  the  risk  to  the  child  is  materially  diminished. 

Choice  of  Ley  to  l>e  brought  down  in  Transverse  Presentations. — 
Simpson,  whose  views  have  been  adopted  by  Barnes  and  other  writers, 
recommends  the  seizing  if  possible,  in  arm  presentations,  of  the  knee 
farthest  from  and  opposite  to  the  presenting  arm,  as  by  this  means 
the  body  is  turned  round  on  its  longitudinal  axis,  and  the  presenting 
arm  and  shoulder  more  easily  withdrawn  from  the  os.  Dr.  Galabin 
has  carefully  investigated  this  point  in  a  recent  paper,1  and  contends 
that  there  is  a  greater  mechanical  advantage  in  seizing  the  leg  which 
is  nearest  to,  and  on  the  same  Bide  as,  the  presenting  arm,  and  this, 
moreover,  is  generally  more  readily  done. 

i  Obst.  Tr«m.,  vol.  xtx.  1877. 
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J/iimtyrtiiMif  of  tfie  Cfue  a/Ur  Version. — As  soon  as  the  head  lia* 
reached  tlie  fundus,  and  the  lower  extremity  is  brought  through  the 
os,  the  case  is  converted  intoa  foot  or  knee  presentation,  and  it  come- 
to  be  a  question  whether  delivery  should  now  be  left  to  nature  or 
terminated  by  art.  This  must  depend  1"  a  certain  extent  on  the  case 
itself,  and  on  the  cause  which  necessitated  version,  but  generally,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  finish  delivery  without  unnecessnrv  detay.  To 
accomplish  this,  downward  traction  is  made  during  the  pains,  and 
desisted  from  in  the  intervals  i^Fig.    149).     As  the   umbilical  corJ 

Fie.  149. 


appears,  a  loop  ehould  be  drawn  down;  and  if  the  hands  be  above 
the  head,  they  must  lie  disengaged  and  brought  over  the  fac*\  in  the 
.-ame  manner  as  in  an  ordinary  footling  presentation.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  head,  after  it  descends  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  must 

al»o  be  c lucted  u~  in  labors  of  that  description. 

Turning  in  Placenta  Prwvia. — In  cases  of  placenta  pnevia  the  o* 
will,  n~  ;>  rule,  he  more  easily  dilatable  than  in  transverse  presenta- 
tion)!, link-'-  method  offers  the  great  advantage  of  enablin«  ns  to 
perform  version  mnch  sooner  than  was  formerly  Don 
only  requires  the  introduction  of  one  or  two  lingers  into  the  c* 
Dol  iwtxutl  by  it,  and  the  state  of  the  patient  ii 
tha'  d.iiiv.-ry  ;-  M.-.s-arv,  we  have  at  our  command,  in  the 
tJibtOT«,a  rneana  of  artificially  dilating  the  os  uteri  which  » 


e,  *  t 

the 

ch  < 


employed  with  ease  and  safety.  If  we  liave  to  do  with  a  case  of 
entire  placental  presentation,  the  hand  should  be  passed  at  that  point 
where  the  placenta  seems  to  be  least  attached.  This  will  always  be 
better  than  attempting  to  perforate  its  substance,  a  measure  some- 
times recommended,  but  more  easily  performed  in  theory  than  in 
practice.  If  the  placenta  only  partially  present,  the  hand  should,  of 
coiirso,  be  inserted  at  its  free  border.  It  will  frequently  be  advisable 
not  to  hasten  delivery  after  the  feet  have  been  brought  through  the 
os,  for  they  form  of  themselves  a  very  efficient  plug,  and  effectually 

firevcnt  further  loss  of  blood ;  while,  if  the  patient  be  much  ex- 
musted,  she  may  have  her  strength  recruited  by  stimulants,  etc., 
before  the  completion  of  delivery. 

Turning  in  Afxhtaino-anterior  Positions. — In  abdomino -anterior 
positions,  in  which  the  waters  have  escaped,  and  in  which,  therefore, 
some  difficulty  may  be  reasonably  anticipated,  the  operation  is  gener- 
ally more  easily  performed  with  the  patient  on  her  back ;  the  right 
hand  is  then  introduced  in  the  uterus,  and  the  left  employed  exter- 
nally (Fig.  150).    In  this  way  the  internal  hand  has  to  be  passed  a 


shorter  distance,  and  in  a  less  constrained  position.  The  operator 
then  sits  in  front  of  the  patient,  who  is  supported  at  the  edge  of  the 
bed  in  the  lithotomy  position  with  the  thighs  separated,  and  the  right 
hand  is  passed  up  behind  the  pubis,  and  over  the  abdomen  of  the 
child. 

Difficult  Cases  of  Arm  Presentation. — The  difficulties  of  turning 
culminate  in  those  unfavorable  cases  of  arm  presentation  in  which 
the  membranes  have  been  long  ruptured,  the  shoulder  and  arm 
pressed  down  into  the  pelvis,  and  the  uterus  contracted  round  the 
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body  of  the  child.  The  uterus  being  firmly  and  spasmodic;!.  \  I -.■:  ■ 
tractcd,  the  attempt  to  introduce  the  hand  often  only  makes 
worse,  by  inducing  more  frequent  and  stronger  pains.  Even  if  the 
hand  and  arm  be  successfully  passed,  much  difficulty  is  often  ex- 
perienced in  causing  the  body  of  the  child  to  rotate  ;  lor  wc  have  H 
longer  the  fluid  medium  present  in  which  it  floated  arid  moved  with 
case,  and  the-ann  of  the  operator  may  be  so  crumped  and  pained, 
by  the  pressure  of  the  uterine  walls,  as  to  be  rendered  almost  power* 
less.  Hie  risk  of  laceration  is  also  greatly  increased,  and  loe  cure 
necessary  to  avoid  so  serious  an  accident  adds  much  to  tbe  difficulty 
of  the  operation, 

Value  of  Aiiwstlifsia  in  Relaxing  the  Uterus.- — In  these  perplexing 
cases  various  expedients  have  been  tried  to  cause  relaxation  of  the 
spasmodically  contracted  uterine  fibres,  such  as  copious  venesection 
in  the  erect  attitude  until  fainting  is  induced,  warm  baths,  tartar 
emetic,  and  similar  depressing  agents.  None  of  these,  however,  are 
so  useful  as  the  free  administration  of  chloroform,  which  has  practi- 
cally superseded  llieiu  all,  and  often  answers  most  eficetuallv  when 
given  to  its  full  surgical  extent. 

Afak  of  Procedure.— The  hand  must  be  introduced  with  tbe  pre- 
cautious already  described.  If  the  arm  be  completely  protruded 
into  the  vagina,  we  should  puss  the  hand  along  it  as  a  guide,  and  ils 
palmar  surface  will  at  once  indicate  the  position  of  the  child's  abdo- 
men. No  advantage  is  gained  by  amputation,  as  is  sometimes  rt  com- 
mended. When  the  OS  is  reached,  the  real  difficulties  of  tbe  operation 
commence,  and,  if  the  shoulder  be  firmly  pressed  down  into  the  brim 
of  the  pelvis,  it  may  not  he  easy  to  insinuate  the  hand  past  it.  It  is 
allowable  to  repress  the  presenting  part  a  little,  but  with  extreme 
caution,  for  fear  of  injuring  the  contracted  uterine  parietcs.  It  is 
better  to  insinuate  the  hand  past  the  obstruction,  which  can  generally 
bo  done  by  patient  and  cautious  endeavors.  Having  succeeded  in 
passing  the  shoulder,  the  hand  is  to  be  pressed  forward  in  the  intervals. 
being  kept  perfectly  flat  and  still  on  the  body  of  the  fcetus  when  the 
pains  come  on.  It  is  much  safer  to  press  on  it  thau  on  the  uterine 
walls,  which  might  readily  Iv  lacerated  by  the  projecting  knuckles. 
When  the  baud  has  advanced  sufficiently  far,  it  will  be  better,  for 
the  reasons  already  mentioned,  to  seize  and  bring  down  one  knee 
only. 

"'  '     '     Foot  is  brought  dovmbut  th- 

fit!  w>t  Retolii: — Even  when  the  foot  has  been  seized  and    I 
through    the  os,  it   is  by  no  means  always  easy  to  make   the  child 
revolve  on   its  axis,  as  the  shoulder  is  often  so  firmly  fixed  in  the 
pelvic  brim  as  not  to  rise  towards  the  fundus.    Some  assistance  w" 
be  derived  from  pushing  the  head  upwards  from  without,  whir 
course,  would  raise  the  shoulder  along  with.it.     If  this  should 
me  may  effect  our  object  by  passing  a  noose  of  tape  or  wire  ri< 
round  the  limb,  by  which  traction  is  made  downwards  and   C 
wards;  a:  the  same  lime,  the  other  hand  is  passed  into  the  vae 

e  shoulder  and  push  it  out  of  the  brim.    It  is  evidi 
this  cannot  be  done  as  long  as  the  limb  is  held  by  the  left  L 
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there  is  no  room  for  both  hands  to  pass  into  the  vagina  at  the  same 
time.  By  this  manoeuvre  version  may  be  often  completed,  when  the 
foetus  cannot  be  turned  in  the  ordinary  way.  Various  instruments 
have  been  invented,  both  for  passing  a  lac  round  the  child's  limb,  and 
for  repressing  the  shoulder,  but  none  of  them  can  compete,  either  in 
facility  of  use  or  safety,  with  the  hand  of  the  accoucheur. 

Should  all  attempts  at  version  fail,  no  resource  is  left  but  the 
mutilation  of  the  child,  either  by  evisceration  or  decapitation.  This 
extreme  measure  is,  fortunately,  seldom  necessary,  as  with  due  care 
version  may  generally  be  effected,  even  under  the  most  unfavorable 
circumstances. 


CHAPTEE    III. 


THE  FORCEPS. 


Of  all  obstetric  operations  the  most  important,  because  the  most 
trulv  conservative  both  to  the  mother  and  child,  is  the  application 
of  the  forceps.  In  modern  midwifery  the  use  of  the  instrument  is 
much  extended,  and  it  is  now  applied  by  some  of  our  most  expe- 
rienced accoucheurs  with  a  frequency  which  older  practitioners  would 
have  strongly  reprobated.  That  the  injudicious  and  unskilful  use  of 
the  forceps  is  capable  of  doing  much  harm,  no  one  will  for  a  moment 
deny.  This,  however,  is  not  a  reason  for  rejecting  the  recommenda- 
tion of  those  who  advise  a  more  frequent  resort  to  the  operation,  but 
rather  for  urging  on  the  practitioner  the  necessity  of  carefully  study- 
ing the  manner  of  performing  it,  and  of  making  himself  familiar  with 
the  cases  in  which  it  is  easy  or  the  reverse.  Nothing  but  practice — 
at  first  on  the  dummy,  and  afterwards  in  actual  cases — can  impart 
the  operative  dexterity  which  it  should  be  the  aim  of  every  obstetri- 
cian to  acquire,  and  without  which  there  can  be  no  assurance  of  his 
doing  his  duty  to  his  patient  efficiently. 

Description  of  the  Instrument. — The  forceps  may  best  be  described 
as  a  pair  of  artificial  hands,  by  which  the  foetal  head  may  be  grasped 
and  drawn  through  the  maternal  passages  by  a  vis  a  fronte,  when 
the  vis  a  tertjo  is  deficient.  This  description  will  impress  on  the  mind 
the  important  action  of  the  instrument  as  a  tractor,  to  which  all  its 
other  powers  arc  subservient.  The  forceps  consists  of  two  separate 
blades  of  a  curved  form,  adapted  to  fit  the  child's  head;  a  lock  by 
which  the  blades  are  united  after  introduction;  and  handles  which 
are  grasped  by  the  operator,  and  by  means  of  which  traction  is  made. 
It  would  be  a  wearisome  and  unsatisfactory  task  to  dwell  on  all  the 
modifications  of  the  instrument  which  have  been  made,  which  are  so 
numerous  as  to  make  it  almost  appear  as  if  no  one  could  practise 
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midwifery   with    the  lenat  pretension   to  eminence,    unless   he  hs> 
attached  his  name  to  a  new  variety  of  forceps. 

The  .Short  /creeps.— The  original  instrument,  invented  by  the 
Chamberlens,  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  type  of  the  short  straight 
forceps,  which  has  been  more  employed  than  any  other,  and  winch, 
perhaps,  finds  its  best  representative  in  the  short  forceps  of  Deo  man 
(Fig.  151).  Indeed  the  only  essential  difference  between  the  two  il 
the  lock  of  the  latter,  originally  in- 
vented by  Smellie,  which  is  so  exoelleii; 
that  it  has  been  adopted  in  all  British 
forceps;  and  which,  for  facility  of  junc- 
ture, is  much  superior  to  either  die 
French  pivot,  or  the  German  lock, 
while  for  firmness  it  is,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  as  good  as  either.  In  this 
instrument  the  blades  are  7,  the  handles 
4g  inches  in  length  ;  the  extremities  of 
1I10  blades  arc  exactly  1  inch  taut, 
and  the  space  between  them,  at  their 
widest  part,  is  2j  inches.  The  blades 
measure  lj  inches  at  their  greater 
breadth,  and  spring  with  a  regular 
sweep  directly  from  the  lock,  there 
being  no  shank.  The  blades  are  formed 
of  the  best  and  most  highly  tempered 
steel,  lo  resist  the  strain  to  which  they 
are  occasionally  subjected,  and  they  are 
smooth  and  rounded  on  their  inner  sur- 
face, to  obviate  the  risk  of  injury  to 
the  scalp  of  the  child. 

Advantages  claimed  for  this  form  <f 
"Instrument.  —  The    special     advantage 
senmin'i  short  Form-pi.  claimed  for  this  form  of  instrument  is, 

that,  the  two  halves  being  preeisch' 
similar,  no  caiv  ..r  forethought  is  required  on  (he  part  of  the  practi- 
lioner  as  to  which  blade  should  be  introduced  uppermost — an  ad- 
vantagc  of  no  great  value,  since  no  one  should  undertake  a  case  of 
forceps  delivery  wiio  has  not  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  operation, 
and  presence  of  mind  enough  to  obviate  any  risk  from  the  intro- 
duction of  lhe  wrong  blade  first.  On  account  of  its  shortness,  and 
the  want  of  the  second  or  pelvic  curve,  it  is  only  adapted  for  cuh 
iu  which  lhe  head  is  low  down  in  the  pelvis,  or  actually  resting  on 
the  perineum. 

The  Pelvic  Curve,  its  A<~lvf<iitn<irx.— The  question  of  the  second  or 
pelvic  curve  is  one  011  which  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion. 
The  forceps  we  are  now  considering,  and  the  many  modifications 
formed  on  the  name  plnn,  is  constructed  solely  with  reference  toils 
grii-ip  on  the  child's  head,  and  without  regard  to  the  axes  of  the 
iniitei'inil  passages.  Consequently  were  we  to  introduce  it  when  the 
head  waa  11 1  the  upper  part  of  the  pelvis,  we  could  not  fail  to  expose 
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the  soft  parts  to  the  risk  of  contusion,  and  (in  consequence  of  the 
necessity  of  drawing  more  directly  backwards)  unduly  stretch  and 
even  lacerate  the  perineum.  Hence  it  is  now  admitted  by  obstetri- 
cians, with  few  exceptions,  that  the  second  curve  is  essential  before 
the  complete  descent  of  the  head,  although  it  is  not  absolutely  so 
after  this  has  taken  place.  The  only  circumstances  under  which  a 
straight  blade  can  possess  any  superiority  are  in  certain  cases  of 
occipito-posterior  position,  in  which  it  is  found  necessary  to  rotate 
the  nead  round  a  large  extent  of  the  pelvis,  when  the  circular  sweep 
of  a  strongly -curved  instrument  might  prove  injurious.  Such  cases, 
however,  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  need  in  no  way  influence  the 
general  employment  of  the  pelvic  curve. 

Zeigler's  Forceps. — The  short  forceps,  usually  employed  in  Scot- 
land, is  the  invention  of  the  late  Zeigler  (Fig.  152),1  and  is  useful 
from  the  facility  with  which  the  blades  may  be 
introduced  in  accurate  apposition  to  each  other,  a 
point  which  in  practice  is  of  no  little  value.  In 
general  siza  and  appearance  it  closely  resembles 
Den  man's  forceps,  but  the  fenestrum  of  the  lower 
blade  is  continued  down  to  the  handle.  In  intro- 
ducing, the  lower  blade  is  slipped  over  the  handle 
of  the  other  blade  already  in  situ,  and  thus  it  is 
guided  with  great  certainty  into  a  proper  position, 
locking  itself  as  it  passes  on.  This  instrument  has 
the  disadvantage  of  not  having  the  second  curve, 
but  the  facility  of  introduction  has  rendered  it  a 
great  favorite  with  many  who  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  employing  it. 

The  Long  Forceps. — For  cases  in  which  the  head 
is  not  on  the  perineum,  or  at  least  not  quite  low  in 
the  pelvis,  a  longer  instrument  is  essential.  To 
meet  this  indication  Sraellie  invented  the  long 
forceps,  which,  like  the  shorter  instrument,  has 
been  very  variously  modified.  The  most  perfect  instrument  of  the 
kind  employed  in  this  country  is  that  known  as  Simpson's  forceps 
(Fig.  153),  which  combines  many  excellent  points  selected  from  the 
forceps  of  various  obstetricians,  as  well  as  some  original  additions, 
and  which,  as  a  whole,  has  never  been  surpassed.  The  curved  portions 
of  the  blades  are  6 \  inches  long,  the  fenestrum  measuring  1J  at  its 
widest  part.  The  extremities  of  the  blades  are  1  inch  asunder  when 
the  handles  are  closed,  and  3  inches  at  their  widest  part.  The  object 
of  this  somewhat  unusual  width  is  to  lessen  the  compressing  power 
of  the  instrument,  without  in  any  way  interfering  with  its  action  as 
a  tractor.  The  pelvic  curve  is  less  than  in  most  long  forceps,  so  as 
to  admit  of  the  rotation  of  the  head  when  necessary,  without  the  risk 
of  injuring  the  maternal  structures.  Between  the  curve  of  the  blade 
and  the  lock  is  a  straight  portion  or  shank,  measuring  2  J  inches, 
which,  before  joining  the  handle,  is  bent  at  right  angles  into  a  knee. 
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P  It  has  been  made  here,  but  is  not  regarded  with  any  favor. — Ed.] 
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This  sliauk  is  u  useful  addition  to  all  forceps,  and  is  essential  in  the 
long  forceps  to  insure  the  junction  of  the  blades  beyond  the  pans  of 
the  mother,  which  might  otherwise  be  caught  in  the  lock  and  injured. 
The  knees  serve  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  blades  from  clipping 
from,  each  other  after  they  have  been  united.  They  also  admit  of 
one  linger  being  introduced  above 
the  luck,  and  used  as  an  aid  ic 
traction;  a  provision  which  is  made 
in  some  otiier  varieties  of  long 
forceps  by  a  semicircular  bend  in 
each  shank.  The  bandies  which 
in  most  British  forceps  are  too 
small  and  smooth  to  afford  a  firm 
grasp,  arc  serrated  at  the  edge,  and 
flattened  from  before  backwards. 
bo  as  to  fit  the  closed  fist  more 
accurately.  At  their  extremities. 
near  the  lock,  there  are  a  pair  of 
projecting  rests,  over  which  the 
fore  and  middle  lingers  may  be 
passed  in  traction,  and  which 
greatly  increase  our  power  over 
the    instrument.      Although    this, 


and    other    varieties    of    the    It 


°S 


forceps,  are  specially  constructed 
for  application  when  the  head  is 
high  in  the  pelvis,  it  answers  quite 
as  well  as  the  short  forceps — in- 
deed, iu  most  respects  better — 
when  the  bend  has  descended  low 
down.  It  is  a  decided  advantage 
for  the  practitioner  to  habituate 
simr>ou> Fores i„.  himself  to  the  use  of  one    instru- 

ment, with  the  application  and 
power  of  which  he  becomes  thoroughly  familiar.  It  is  a  mere  waste 
of  space  and  money  for  him  to  incumber  himself  with  a  number  of 
instruments  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  and  he  may  be  sure  that  a 
good  pair  of  long  forceps,  such  as  Simpson's,  will  he  suitable  for 
every  emergency,  and  in  any  position  of  the  head. 

Disadvantages    of    a     Weak     Instrument. — The     chief    argument 
against  the  use  of  such  an  instrument  in    simple  cases  is   its  great 


power.  This,  however,  is  entirely  based  on  a 
existence  of  power  dues  not  involve  its  use,  and 
ment.  can  be  employed  with  quite  as  much  delic 
the  weaker.  The  remarks  of  Dr.  Hodge1  on  thi: 
apposite,  and  are  well  worthy  of  quotation.  Hj 
man  ought  to  apply  the  forceps  who  has  not  I 
U33  no  more  force  than  is  absolutely  requisit- 
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therefore,  there  is  more  power  at  command,  he  is  not  obliged  to  use 
it;  while,  on  the  contrar}',  if  much  power  be  demanded,  he  can, 
within  the  bounds  of  prudence,  exercise  it  by  the  long  forceps,  but 
with  the  short  forceps  his  efforts  might  be  unavailing;  moreover,  in 
cases  of  difficulty,  the  short  forceps  being  used,  the  practitioner 
would  be  forced  to  make  great  muscular  efforts ;  while  with  the  long 
forceps,  owing  to  the  great  leverage,  such  effort  will  be  compara- 
tively trifling,  and,  of  course,  the  whole  force  demanded  can  be  much 
more  delicately,  and  at  the  same  time  efficiently  applied,  and  with 
more  safety  to  the  tissues  of  the  child  and  its  parent." 

Continental  Forceps. — The  forceps  usually  employed  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  in  America,  differ  considerably,  both  in  appearance  and 
construction,  from  those  in  use  in  this  country.  As  a  rule  it  is  a 
larger  and  more  powerful  instrument,  joined  by  a  pivot  or  button 
joint,  and  it  always  possesses  the  second  or  pelvic  curve.  Of  late 
years  Simpson's  forceps  has  been  much  employed  in  some  parts 
of  Germany.  The  chief  objection  to 
the  Continental  instruments  is  their 
cumbrousness.  This  is  chiefly  in  the 
handles,  which  in  many  of  them  are 
forged  in  a  piece  with  the  blades,  the 
part  introduced  within  the  maternal 
structures  not  being  materially  differ- 
ent from  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
English  instrument. 

The  forceps  invented  by  Professor 
Tarnier  (Fig.  154)  have  recently  at- 
tracted considerable  attention.  In  this 
instrument  traction  is  not  made  on  the 
handles  by  which  the  blades  are  intro- 
duced, as  in  ordinary  forceps,  but  on  a 
supplementary  handle  (a)  subsequently 
attached  to  the  blades  near  the  lower 
opening  of  their  fenestras  (b).  The 
object  claimed  for  this  arrangement  is 
that  less  force  is  required  in  traction, 
which   can   always   be   made    in   the 

proper  axis  of  the  pelvis ;  that  the  blades  are  not  likely  to  slip  ;  and 
that  rotation  of  the  head  is  not  interfered  with.  The  instrument, 
however,  is  much  more  complex  than  that  usually  employed  in  this 
country,  and  docs  not  seem  to  possess  sufficient  advantages  to  coun- 
terbalance this  defect.1 

Action  of  the  Instrument. — The  forceps  is  generally  said  to  act  in 
three  different  ways: — 

1st.  As  a  tractor. 

2d.  As  a  lever. 

3d.  As  a  compressor. 

[}  Professor  Tarnier  has  adopted,  in  this  instrument,  the  blades  of  Davis.  It  has 
been  much  simplified  recently,  by  r>r.  Richard  A.  Cleemann,  of  Philadelphia,  by  taking 
away  the  long  curve  of  the  handles,  dispensing  with  the  tongue,  and  bending  for- 
ward the  shanks. — Ed.] 
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The  Chief  Use  of  the  Forcejx  as  a  Tractor. — It  is  more  especially  as 
a  tractor  that  the  instrument  is  of  value,  and  it  is  used  with  the  great- 
est advantage  when  it  is  employed  merely  to  supplement  the  action 
of  the  uterus,  which  is  insufficient  of  itself  to  effect  delivery,  or  when, 
from  some  complication,  it  is  necessary  to  complete  labor  with  greater 
rapidity  than  can  be  accomplished  by  the  uuaided  powers  of  nature. 
In  most  cases  traction  alone  is  sufficient ;  but,  in  order  that  it  mav 
act  satisfactorily,  and  that  the  instrument  may  not  slip,  a  proper  con- 
struction of  the  forceps,  and  a  sufficient  curvature  of  the  blades,  are 
essential.  The  want  of  these  is  the  radical  fault  of  many  of  the 
short,  straight  instruments  in  common  use,  which  have  a  tendency  to 
slip  during  our  efforts  at  extraction. 

As  a  Lever. — The  forceps  acts  also  as  a  lever,  but  this  action  has 
been  greatly  exaggerated.  It  is  generally  described  as  a  lever  of  the 
first  class,  the  power  being  at  the  handles,  the  fulcrum  at  the  lock, 
and  the  weight  at  the  extremities.  There  may  possibly  be  some 
leverage  power  of  this  kind  when  the  instrument  is  first  introduced, 
and  the  handles  held  so  loosely  that  one  blade  is  able  to  work  on  the 
other.  But,  as  ordinarily  used,  the  handles  arc  held  with  a  suffi- 
ciently firm  grasp  to  prevent  this  movement,  and  then  the  two  blades 
practically  form  a  single  instrument. 

Galabin,  who  has  studied  this  subject  in  detail,  points  out1  that: 
"1.  The  lever  is  formed  by  both  blades  of  the  forceps  and  the  foetal 
head  united  in  one  immovable  mass.  As  soon  as  the  blades  begin 
to  slip  over  the  head,  the  lever  is  decomposed,  and  the  swaying  move- 
ment ceases  to  have  any  mechanical  advantage.  2.  The  power  is 
applied  to  the  handles  in  a  slanting  direction.  The  resistance  or 
weight  does  not  act  at  a  point  either  between  the  former  and  the 
fulcrum,  or  beyond  the  fulcrum,  but  at  a  point  in  a  plane  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  the  line  joining  these  two  points;  and  its  direction  is 
a  line  perpendicular  to  that  plane  of  the  pelvis  in  which  the  greatest 
section  of  the  head  is  engaged,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  case  of  straight 
forceps,  nearly  parallel  to  the  handles.  The  lever  formed  does  not, 
therefore,  strictly  speaking,  belong  to  any  one  of  the  three  orders 
into  which  levers  arc  commonly  divided.  3.  The  fulcrum  is  fixed 
partly  by  friction,  partly  by  the  combination  of  traction  with  oscil- 
latory movement — in  other  words,  by  the  power  being  directed  in 
great  measure  downwards,  and  only  slightly  to  one  side." 

He  further  shows  that  the  pendulum  motion  of  the  forceps  is  super- 
fluous in  all  ordinary  forceps  operations,  in  which  traction  alone  is 
amply  sufficient  for  delivery;  but  that  when  the  head  is  impacted, 
and  great  force  is  required  for  its  extraction,  a  mechanical  advantage 
may  be  gained  from  having  recourse  to  an  oscillatory  movement, 
which  should,  however,  be  verv  limited,  and  only  continued  if  found 
to  effect  distinct  advance  of  the  head. 

As  a  Compressor. — Regarding  the  compressive  power  of  the  instru- 
ment there  has  been  much  difference  of  opinion.     There  is  no  doubt 

1  Galabin,    "Action   of    Midwifery    Forceps   as   a  Lever,"    Obstetrical    Journal, 
November,  1876. 
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that  the  forceps,  especially  some  of  the  foreign  instruments  in  which 
the  points  nearly  approach  each  other,  is  capable  of  exerting  con- 
siderable compression  on  the  head.  It  is,  however,  extremely  prob- 
lematical if  this  action  be  of  real  value.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  in  cases  of  protracted  labor  the  head  has  been  already  moulded 
and  compressed,  and  the  bones  have  been  made  to  overlap  each  other 
to  their  utmost  extent,  by  the  sides  of  the  pelvis;  we  can  scarcely, 
therefore,  expect  to  diminish  the  head  much  more  by  the  forceps, 
without  employiug  an  amount  of  force  that  will  seriously  endanger 
the  life  of  the  child.  It  is  in  cases  of  disproportion  between  the 
head  and  the  pelvis,  depending  on  slight  ante ro- posterior  contraction 
of  the  pelvic  brim,  that  diminution  of  the  child's  head  by  compres- 
sion wouid  be  most  useful.  Then,  however,  the  pressure  of  the 
forceps  is  exerted  on  that  portion  of  the  head  which  lies  in  the  most 
roomy  diameter  of  the  pelvis,  where  there  is  no  want  of  space.  If 
this  pressure  do  not  increase  the  opposite  diameter,  which  is  in  appo- 
sition to  the  narrower  portion  of  the  pelvis,  it  can  at  least  do  nothing 
towards  lessening  it;  and  diminution  of  any  other  part  of  the  child's 
head  is  not  required. 

Dynamical  Action  of  the  Forceps. — The  mere  introduction  of  the 
forceps  sometimes  excites  increased  uterine  action,  through  the  reflex 
irritation  induced  by  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  vagina. 
This  has  been  called  the  dynamical  action  of  the  forceps ;  but  it  can- 
not be  looked  upon  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  an  occasional 
accidental  result. 

The  circumstances  indicating  the  use  of  the  forceps  have  been 
separately  considered  elsewhere,  and  to  recapitulate  them  here  would 
only  lead  to  needless  repetition.  I  shall  therefore  now  merely  de- 
scribe the  mode  of  using  the  instrument. 

Difference  between  the  High  and  Low  Ojierations. — Before  doing  so 
it  is  well  to  repeat  what  has  already  been  said  as  to  the  difference 
between  what  may  be  termed  the  high  and  low  forceps  operations. 
The  application  of  the  instrument,  when  the  head  is  low  in  the  pelvis, 
is  extremely  simple;  and  when  there  is  no  disproportion  between  the 
head  and  the  pelvis,  and  some  slight  traction  is  alone  required  to 
supplement  deficient  expulsive  power,  the  operation,  in  the  hands  of 
any  ordinarily  well-instructed  practitioner,  ought  to  be  perfectly  safe 
both  to  the  mother  and  child.  It  is  very  different  when  the  head  is 
arrested  at  the  brim,  or  high  in  the  pelvis.  Then  the  application  of 
the  forceps  is  an  operation  requiring  much  dexterity  for  its  proper 
performance,  and  must  never  be  undertaken  without  anxious  con- 
sideration. It  is  because  these  two  classes  of  operations  have  been 
confused  that  the  use  of  the  instrument  is  regarded  by  many  with 
such  unreasonable  dread. 

Preliminanj  Considerations. — Before  attempting  to  introduce  the 
forceps,  there  are  several  points  to  which  attention  should  be  di- 
rected : — 

1st.  The  membranes  must,  of  course,  be  ruptured. 

2dly.  For  the  safe  and  easy  application  of  the  instrument,  it  is 
also  advisable  that  the  os  should  be  fullv  dilated,  and  the  cervix  re- 
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traded  over  the  head.  Still,  these  two  points  cannot  be  regarded,  as 
many  have  laid  down,  as  being  sine  qua  non.  Indeed  we  are  often 
compelled  to  use  the  instrument  when,  although  the  oe  is  fully  dilated, 
the  rim  of  the  cervix  can  be  felt  at  some  point  of  the  contour  of  the 
bend,  especially  in  cases  in  which  the  anterior  lip  is  jammed  between 
the  head  ana*  the  pubis.  Provided  due  care  be  taken  to  guard  the 
cervical  rim  with  tiie  fingers  of  one  band,  as  the  instrument  is 
slipped  past  it,  there  ueed  be  no  fear  of  injury  from  this  cause.  If 
the  os  be  not  fully  dilated,  but  is  sufficiently  open  to  admit  of  the 
passage  of  the  forceps,  the  operation,  under  urgent  circumstance?, 
may  be  quite  justifiable,  but  it  must  necessarily  be  a  somewhat 
anxious  one. 

Sdly.  The  position  of  the  head  should  be  accurately  ascertained 
by  means  of  the  sutures  aud  fontanelles.  Unless  this  be  done,  the 
Operation  will  always  be  hap-hazard  and  unsatisfactory,  as  the  prac- 
titioner can  never  be  in  possession  of  accurate  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
gress of  ihc  case.  It  may  be  that  the  occiput  is  directed  back  wards; 
mid,  although  that  does  not  contra -indicate  the  application  of  the 
(creeps,  it  involves  special  precautions  being  taken. 
4lhiy.  The  bladder  and  bowels  sluuld  be  emptied. 

/  Administering  AnmstAetict. — Before  proceeding  to  ope- 
rate, the  question  of  anawthesia  will  arise.  In  any  case  likely  to  be 
difficult  it  is  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  have  the  patient  completely 
under  the  influence  of  an  anesthetic  to  the  surgical  degree,  so  as  to 
have  her  as  siill  as  possible  :  but.  whenever  this  is  deemed  necessary, 
r  should  uudertakethcresp-'Dsibilttyof  thearlmin- 
isiraiion.  In  ample  cases  I  believe  it  is  better  todispense  with  anas- 
.  ■  .  iber,  partly  because  they  are  apt  to  stop  what  pains 
there  are,  ■  *  m  itself  ■  disadvantage,  but  chiefly  because,  under 

-    f  control,  is  restless,  and 
Ms  awkward  positions,  which  give  rise  to  the  utmost 

;n  the  use  c4  the  instrument.  Moreover, 
*  .  assist  the  operator  by 
■    tode. 

■g  ibe  method  of  apply- 
■  we  hare  t»  do  with  the  simpler 
w  in  the  pelvis.    Sob- 
rities  of  the  high  operation. 

of  ihe  pauent,  I  believe 

4  ihat  which  it  usually 

-       ■    j  :'.-::"  *- 

atieat  Iviaaj  oa  her  hack,  a  posi- 

t  pcnvK.  and  repairing 

aoBtT,  hat  n  aaay,  at 
hnM,  c«-**.v  :'.-■■  the   lraal  way.  aad  saheeqaeat'y 

I.-      ■         j.-  ■'<*,■  v  .."'-  -a"  '.-. 

— V  .*«,<* ihel 


aV  Vaaw  ••x?:~s  fccanr  atvacrir 

afe-cd.    H,-«vv  a>.iv*$  -  ->  atxa*-  ttaaiat  at  ant, 
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I  believe  that  it  is  always  best  to  pay  particular  attention  to  this 
point,  whether  the  high  or  low  forceps  operation  be  about  to  be  per- 
formed. The  patient  should  be  brought  quite  to  the  side  of  the  bed, 
with  her  nates  parallel  to,  and  projecting  somewhat  over  its  edge. 
The  body  should  lie  almost  directly  across  the  bed,  and  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  the  hips,  with  the  knees  raised  towards  the  abdomen 


(Fig.  155).  In  this  way  there  is  no  risk  of  the  handle  of  the  upper 
blade,  when  depressed  in  introduction,  coming  in  contact  with  the 
bed. 

The  blades  should  be  warmed  in  tepid  water,  lubricated  with  cold 
cream  or  carbolic  oil,  and  placed  rendy  to  hand. 

These  preliminaries  having  been  attended  to,  wc  proceed  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  blades,  sitting  by  the  side  of  the  bed,  opposite  the 
nates  of  the  patient. 

Direction  in  which  the  Blades  ore  to  he  Introduced. — The  important 
question  now  arises,  in  what  direction  arc  the  blades  to  be  passed? 
The  almost  universal  rule  in  our  standard  works  is,  that  they  must 
be  passed  as  nearly  as  possible  over  the  child's  ears,  without  any  re- 
ference to  the  pelvic  diameters.  Hence,  if  the  head  have  not  made 
its  turn,  but  is  lying  in  one  oblique  diameter,  the  blades  would  re- 
quire to  be  passed  in  the  opposite  oblique  diameter;  in  short,  the 
position  of  the  forceps,  as  regards  the  pelvis,  must  Vfiry  according 
to  the  position  of  the  head.  Some  have  even  laid  down  the  rule, 
that  the  forceps  is  contra -indicated  unless  an  ear  can  be  felt ;  a  rule 
that  would  very  seriously  limit  its  application,  as  in  many  cases  in 
which  it  is  urgently  required  it  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  anil 
even  impossibility,  io  feel,  the  ear  nt  all.  It  is  admitted  that  in  the 
high  forceps  operation  the  blades  must  be  introduced  in  the  trans- 
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varan  diameter  of  tie  pelri*.  without  relation  to  the  postiae  of  the 
bead.  On  the  Continent  it  is  general]  r  reconuaeadcrf  tint  Uus  rale 
sbooU  be  applied  to  *^  *****  °*  *««f*  defivery  alike,  wbcder  tbc 
bead  be  higti  or  low,  and  I  bare  now  for  but  years  adopted  lib 
plan,  and  famed  tfae  blades  in  all  cases,  whatever  be  taw  poaitioa  of 
tbe  bead,  in  the  iraasrerae  diameter  of  tbc  pehria,  without  aay  at- 
tempt to  paw  them  over  tbe  hi-parietal  diameter  of  tbe  child's  bead. 
Dr.  Barnes  points  out  with  great  force  that,  do  what  we  -will,  and 
attempt  as  «  mar,  to  pas  the  blades  in  relation  to  tbe  child's  head. 
tier  find  their  war  to  the  sides  of  tbe  pelris.  and  that  tfae  marks  of 
tbe  fenestra  on  tbe  bead  always  show  that  it  baa  been  gt  ampul  by  tfae 
brow  and  side  of  tbe  occiput.'  Of  tbe  perfect  cvcrectneas  of  this  ob- 
serration  I  hare  no  doabt ;  hence  it  is  a  needles*  rlrnmeit  of  com- 
plexity  to  endear*  to  vary  tbe  position  of  tbe  blades  in  each  case. 
and  one  which  only  confuses  the  inexperienced  practitioner,  and 
renders  more  difficult  an  operation  which  should  be  saenptined  as 
much  as  possible.  While,  therefore,  it  is  of  importance  that  tbc 
I  -.he  bead  should  be  ascertained  in  order  that  we 
mar  hare  an  intelligent  notion  of  its  progress.  I  do  not  think  that  it 
I  -  -  -1  action  of  tbe  forceps. 

-  Loaxr  Bltd-. — As  a  mle  tbe  lower  blade, 
ligbtlr  grasped  between  the  tips  of  ibe  index  and  middle  fingers  and 

in  thai  war,  we  have  per- 

rer  it,  and  can  appreciate  in  a  moment  any  obstacle 

:•:-  ritigers  of  the  left  hand  arc  introdoced 

-  side  of  tbe  head,  as  a  gnidc ;  the  greatest 
-  betaken,  if  ibe  cervix  be  within  reach,  that  they  are  passed 

I  injury. 

.V-r-*#.Vy  of  fi~r.ller.fi*  in  Patsinj  the  fnttrn'mmt. — The  handle  of 

■rated,  and  its  point  slid  gently-  along  the 

lit  il  touches  the  head  (Fig. 

1  :■-',       A '  first  tbe  blade  should  be  inserted  in  the  axis  of  the  outlet, 

mi  lie  ir.--i  be  depressed  and  carried  haek- 

nwards  it  is  made  to  progress  by  a  slight 

it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  bear  in 

ss  most  always  be  used.     If  any  ob- 

■■  are  bound  to  withdraw  the  instrument,  partially 

:   force,  the  point  past   it. 

in  this  way.  it    is   made   to  pass  over  the 

[being  always  kept  lightly  incontact 

gains  tis  proper  position.     When  fnliy  insericd 

-   -M- perineum,  and  giren  in  charge 

m   a  be  carried  on  only  in  the  inter- 

from  during  their  oceorrence; 

:i  -  lions  risk  of  injuring  tbe  soft  parts  of 

■ 

Blade. — The  second  blade  is  passed  di- 
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rectly  opposite  to  the  first,  and  is  generally  somewhat  more  difficult 
to  introduce,  in  consequence  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  latter.  It 
is  passed  along  two  fingers  directly  opposite  the  first  blade,  and  with 
exactly  the  same  precautious  a3  to  direction  and  introduction  except 
that  at  first  its  handle  has  to  be  depressed  instead  of  elevated  (Fig. 
156). 

Via.  156. 


I  nt»i  action  at  Lh«  Upper  Blade. 

Locking  of  the  Handles. — The  handle  which  was  in  charge  of  the 
assistant  is  now  laid  hold  of  by  the  operator,  and  the  two  handles 
are  drawn  together.  If  the  blades  have  been  properly  introduced, 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  locking  ;  but;  should  we  be  unable  to 
join  them  easily,  we  must  withdraw  one  or  other,  either  partially  or 
entirely,  and  reintroduce  it  with  the  same  precautions  as  before.  We 
mu3t  also  assure  ourselves  that  no  hairs,  nor  any  of  the  maternal 
structures  are  caught  in  the  lock. 

Method  of  Traction. — When  once  the  blades  arc  locked  we  may 
commence  our  efforts  at  traction.  To  do  this  we  lay  hold  of  the 
handles  with  the  right  hand,  using  only  sufficient  compression  to 
give  a  firm  grasp  of  the  head,  and  to  keep  the  blades  from  slipping. 
The  left  hand  may  be  advantageously  used  in  assisting  and  support- 
ing the  right  during  our  efforts  at  extraction,  and,  at  a  late  stage  of 
the  operation,  may  be  employed  in  relaxing  the  perineum  when 
stretched  by  the  head  of  the  child.  Traction  must  always  l>c  made 
in  reference  to  the  pelvic  axes  ;  being  at  first  backwards  towards  the 
perineum  (Fig.  157),  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  brim,  and  as 
the  head  descends  and  the  vertex  protrudes  throuch  the  vulva,  it 
must  be  changed  to  that  of  the  outlet.  AVe  must  extract  only  during 
the  pains;  and,  if  these  should  be  absent,  we  must  imitate  them  by 
acting  at  intervals.  This  is  a  point  which  deserves  special  attention, 
for  there  is  no  more  common  error  than  undue  hurry  in  delivery. 
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The  only  valid  objection  I  know  or  against  a  more  froqu. ■■■ 
to  the  forceps  in  lingering  labors  is,  that  the  sudden  emptying  of  th« 


uterus,  in  the  absence  of  pains,  may  predispose  to  hemorrhage ;  and 
it  cannot  be  denied  thai  ii  is  one  of  some  weight.  However,  if  due 
oare  be  taken  to  operate  slowly,  and  to  allow  several  minutes  io 
elapse  between  each  tractive  effort,  while  at  the  same  time  uterine 
contractions  be  stimulated  by  pressure  ami  support,  this  need  not  be 
Considered  a  coiitra-indieniion.  Besides  direct  traction  we  may  im- 
parl to  the  instrument  a  gentle  waving  motion  from  handle  to  handle, 
which  brings  mi"  "juration  its  power  as  a  lever  ;  bnt  this  must  not 
be  done  in  any  great  extent,  and  must  always  be  subservient  to  direct 
traction. 

Descent  of  the  ffw«Z.— Proceeding  thus  in  a  slow  and  caution? 
manner,  carefully  regulating  the  force  employed  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  ease,  we  shall  perceive  that  the  head  begins  to 
descend  :  and  its  progress  should  be  determined,  from  time  to  time, 
by  the  lingers  of  the  unemployed  hand. 

The  Rotation  from  the  Ollirjw  Diameter.— When  the  head  lies  in 
the  oblique  diameter,  as  it  descends,  in  consequence  of  its  perfect 
adaptation  to  the  pelvic  cavity,  it  will  turn  into  the  autero  posterior 
diameter  without  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  provided 
only  that  the  traction  he  sufficiently  slow  and  gradual.  As  the  head 
is  about  to  1'nnTL'e,  it  is  necessary  to  raise  the  handles  towards  the 
mother's  abdomen.  More  than  usual  care  is  required  to  prevent 
laceration  of  the  perineum,  which  is  always  much  stretched  (Fig. 
L58),  If,  as  often  happens,  the  pains  have'  now  increased,  and  the 
perineum  he  very  thin  and  tense,  it  may  even  be  desirable  to  remove 
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the  blades  gently,  and  leave  the  case  to  be  terminated  by  the  natural 
powers:  but  if  due  precautions  are  used  this  need  nut  be  necessary. 


L».tSUgeof  E*lr» 


The  peculiarities  of  forceps  delivery  in  occi  pi  to-  posterior  positions 
have  already  been  discussed  (p.  313),  and  need  not  be  repeated. 

IHjh  Forceps  Operations. — -When  the  high  forceps  operation  has 
been  decided  on,  the  passage  of  the  blades  will  be  found  to  be  much 
more  difficult  from  the  height  of  the  presenting  part,  the  distance 
which  they  must  pass,  and,  in  sonic  cases,  from  the  mobility  of  the 
head  interfering  with  tliuir  accurate  adaptation.  The  general  prin- 
ciples of  introduction  and  '>f  miction  are,  however,  identical.  If  the 
operation  be  attempted  before  the  head  has  entered  the  pelvic  brim, 
it  must  be  fixed,  as  much  as  possible,  by  abdominal  pressure.  In 
guiding  the  blades  (<■  the  lieud  special  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
any  injury  of  the  Mill  pan.-,  especially  if  the  cervix  be  not  com- 
pletely out  of  reach.  For  this  purpose  it  may  even  l«s  advisable  to 
introduce  the  entire  left  hand  as  a  guide,  so  as  to  avoid  any  possi- 
bility of  injuring  the  cervix,  from  not  passing  the  instrument  under 
its  edge. 

Peculiar  Method  of  Iidrwlmiivj  the  Bluiles.— Soma  authors  advise 
that,  in  such  cases,  the  blade  should  be  introduced  at  first  opposite 
the  sacrum,  until  the  point  approaches  its  promontory.  It  is  then 
made  to  sweep  round  the  pelvis,  under  the  protecting  fingers,  till  it 
reaches  its  proper  position  on  the  head.     This  plan  is  advocated  by 
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Kamsbotham,  Hall  Davis,  and  other  eminent  practical  accoucheurs. 
and  it  is  certainly  of  service  in  some  eases  of  difficulty  ;  i 
when,  from  any  reason,  it  is  not  passible  to  draw  the  nates  over  the 
edge  of  the  bed,  when  the  necessary  depression  of  the  handle  of  the 
tipper  blade  is  difficult  to  effect.  It  involves,  however,  a  .-■ 
complicated  manoeuvre,  and  it  is  seldom  that  the  blades  cannot  be 
readily  introduced  in  the  usual  way. 

Necessity  of  Cure  in  Locking.— in  locking  the  slightest  approach 
to  roughness  must  be  carefully  avoided,  for  the  extremities  o€  the 
blades  arc  now  within  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  and  serious  injury 
might  easily  be  inflicted.  If  difficulty  be  met  with,  rather  than  em- 
ploy  any  force,  one  of  the  blades  should  be  withdrawn,  and  reintro- 
duced in  a  more  favorable  direction.  If  the  blades  have  shanks  of 
sufficient  length,  there  should  he  no  risk  of  including  the  soft  parts 
of  the  mother  in  the  lock,  which,  in  a  badly  constructed  instrument, 
is  an  accident  not  unlikely  to  occur. 

Method  of  Traction.— After  junction  traction  must  at  first  be  alto- 
gether in  the  axis  of  the  brim,  and  to  effect  this  the  handles  must  be 
pressed  well  backwards  towards  the  perineum.  As  the  head  descends 
it  will  probably  take  the  usual  turn  of  itself,  without  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  operator,  ami  the  direction  of  the  tractive  force  mar  be 
gradually  altered  to  that  of  the  axis  of  the  outlet. 

If  the  pains  be  strong  and  regular,  and  there  be  no  indication  for 
immediate  delivery,  we  may  remove  the  forceps  after  the  head  has 
descended  upon  the  perineum,  and  have  the  conclusion  of  the  case 
to  nature.  This  course  may  be  especially  advisable  if  the  perineum 
and  soft  parts  be  unusually  rigid  ;  but  generally  it  is  better  to  termi- 
nate labor  without  removing  the  instrument. 

Possible  Dangers  of  Forceps  Delivery. — Before  concluding  this  sub- 
ject, reference  may  bo  made  to  the  possible  dangers  of  the  operation. 
I  would  hero  again  insist  on  the  importance  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween the  high  and  low  forceps  operations,  which  have  been  so  unfor- 
tunately and  unfairly  confounded.  Reasons  have  already  been  given 
for  rejecting  the  statistics  of  the  risks  attending  forceps  delivery  iu 
tlir  latter  class  of  eases  (p.  848).  A  formidable  catalogue  of  dangers, 
both  to  the  mother  and  child,  might  easily  be  gathered  from  our 
standard  works  on  obstetrics.  Among  the  former  the  principal  are 
laceratio  s  of  the  uterus,  vagina,  and  perineum;  rupture  of  varicose 
\.  -.  giving  rise  to  thrombus  ;  pelvic  abscess,  from  contusion  of  the 
>■■>,'.  parts;  *nbsea.uent  inflammation  of  the  uterus  or  peritoneum : 
tearing  asunder  of  the  joints  and  symphyses;  and  even  fracture  of 
the  pelvic  bones.  A  careful  eraslysu  of  these,  such  as  has  be*  u  BO 
well  made  by  Drs.  Hicks  and  Philips,'  proves  beyond  doubt  that  the 
application  of  the  instrument  is  not  so  much  concerned  in  their  pro- 
duction, as  the  protraction  of  the  labor,  aud  the  neglect  of  the  practi- 
tioner in  not  interfering  sufficiently  soon  to  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  the  evil  eousripienees  afterwards  attributed  to  the  operation  itself. 
Many  of  these  will  bo  found  to  arise  from  the  prolonged  pressure  on 
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the  soft  parts  within  the  pelvis,  and  the  subsequent  inflammation  or 
sloughing.  To  these  causes  may  be  referred  with  propriety  most 
cases  of  vesicovaginal  fistula  (p.  484),  peritonitis,  and  metritis  fol- 
lowing instrumental  labor. 

Lacerations  and  similar  accidents  may,  however,  result  from  an 
incautious  use  of  the  instrument.  Slight  lacerations  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  vagina  are  probably  far  from  uncommon.  But  if 
these  cases  were  closely  examined,  it  would  be  found  that  the  fault 
lay  not  in  the  instrument,  but  in  the  hand  that  used  it.  Either  the 
blades  were  introduced  without  due  regard  to  the  axes  of  the  pelvis, 
or  they  were  pushed  forwards  with  force  and  violence,  or  an  instru- 
ment was  employed  unsuitable  to  the  case  (such  as  a  short  straight 
forceps  when  the  head  was  high  in  the  pelvis),  or  undue  haste  and 
force  in  delivery  were  used.  It  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  lay 
the  blame  of  such  results  upon  the  forceps,  which,  in  the  hands  of  a 
more  judicious  and  experienced  practitioner,  would  have  effected  the 
desired  object  with  perfect  safety.  The  instrument  is  doubtless 
unsafe  in  the  hands  of  any  one  who  does  not  understand  its  use,  just 
as  the  scalpel  or  amputating  knife  would  be  in  the  hands  of  a  rash 
and  inexperienced  surgeon.  The  lesson  to  be  learnt  seems  to  be 
clearly,  not  that  the  dangers  should  deter  us  from  the  use  of  the 
forceps,  but  that  they  should  induce  us  to  study  more  carefully  the 
cases  in  which  it  is  applicable,  and  the  method  of  using  it  with 
safety. 

Possible  Risks  to  the  Child. — The  dangers  to  the  child  are  princi- 
pally, lacerations  of  the  integuments  of  the  scalp  and  forehead;  con- 
tusion of  the  face ;  partial,  but  temporary,  paralysis  of  the  face  from 
pressure  of  a  blade  on  the  facial  nerve ;  depression  or  fracture  of  the 
cranial  bones ;  injury  to  the  brain  from  undue  pressure  of  the  blades. 
These  evils  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  when  they  do  happen,  gene- 
rally result  from  improper  management  of  the  operation — such  as 
undue  compression,  the  use  of  improper  instruments,  or  excessive 
and  ill-directed  efforts  at  traction — and  cannot,  therefore,  be  con- 
sidered  as  in  any  way  contra-indicating  the  use  of  the  instrument. 
Many  of  the  more  common  results,  such  as  slight  abrasions  of  the 
scalp,  or  paralysis  of  the  face,  are  transitory  in  their  nature  and  of 
no  real  consequence. 

[The  Forceps  in  America. — Although  obstetrical  forceps  were  first 
used  in  England,  other  countries  in  the  march  of  improvement  have 
made  great  changes,  not  only  in  the  original  forms,  but  in  their  man- 
ner of  use :  and  different  shapes,  as  well  as  different  positions  of  the 
woman  in  application,  have  become  in  a  measure  almost  national. 
With  the  exception  of  having  adopted  almost  exclusively  the  French 
and  German  dorsal  decubitus  in  making  use  of  the  instruments,  we 
have  become  in  a  measure  eclectic  in  the  selection  of  the  latter ;  medi- 
cal schools,  accoucheurs,  and  local  obstetrical  societies  influencing 
students  and  the  junior  members  of  the  profession,  to  adopt  the 
French,  German,  English,  or  American  styles,  as  the  case  may  be, 
the  forceps  themselves  bearing  the  names  of  their  several  inventors, 
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or  compilers;  for  some  are  a  true  compilation,  the  blade,  from  one 
contriver;  fenestra!  openings,  another;  pelvic  curve,  a  third;  width, 
a  fourth ;  shanks,  a  fifth  ;  method  of  looking,  a  sixth  ;  etc.  etc.  For 
this  reason  the  late  Prof.  IJodge  named  his  forceps  the  eclectic,  al- 
though in  some  respects  entirely  original,  particularly  in  the  long 
superimposed  shanks,  a  great  improvement  fur  operating  at  tlie  .supe- 
rior strait,  and  avoiding  the  painful  stretching  of  the  posterior  com- 
missure. Dr.  I  lodge  expended  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  money  in 
perfecting  his  forceps,  and  the  various  steps  in  the  process  were  marked 
by  a  new  form,  until,  from  a  beary,  clumsy  instrument,  he  grad- 
ually evolved  what  was  at  one  time  regarded  as  a  wonderful  improve- 
ment upon  the  forceps  of  France  and  England. 

A  contemporary  of  Prof.  Hodge,  the  late  Prof.  David  D.  Davis,  of 

London,  was  equally  anxious  to  perfect  the  instrument,  anil  tur ! 

his  attention  especially  lo  making  the  hladcs  light,  open,  and  to  so 
fit  the  sides  of  the  foetal  head  as  to  enable  traction  to  be  made  with- 
out much  pressure,  or  leaving  any  mark  on  the  child's  scalp.  There 
is  a  principal  of  mechanics  involved  in  his  instrument,  which  he 
studied  to  perfect,  by  moulding  the  blades  so  as  to  obtain  consider- 
able coaptating  surface,  and  thus  by  increase  of  friction  avoid  undue 
and  dangerous  pressure.  The  Davis  blade  soou  began  to  effect 
changes  in  the  form  of  American  forceps,  and  by  the  addition  of 
long  handles,  and  some  alterations  of  shape,  weight,  and  curve,  be- 
came a  leading  feature  in  those  ben  ring  the  names  of  "William  Harris, 
Prof.  Wallace,  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Dr.  Bethel,  and 
Albert  II.  Smith,  all  of  this  city.  The  short  Davis  instrument  was 
a  great,  favorite  of  the  late  Prof.  Meigs,  and  Dr.  William  Harris,  both 
largely  engaged  in  obstetrical  practice,  as  well  as  teaching,  and  many 
a  delicate  woman,  with  wasting  forces,  was  aided  in  her  delivery  at 
their  hands,  and  surprised  to  find  no  mark  on  the  baby's  head,  and 
that  her  own  sufferings  could  be  so  gently  and  safely  relieved. 

Although  such  was  the  estimation  of  the  Davis  blade,  and  still  is 
in  many  parts  of  our  country,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  retained  its 
popularity  or  been  adopted,  as  its  mechanical  perfection  would  lead 
one  who  appreciates  it  to  suppose  it  would  have  been.  Iu  Great 
Britain,  the  favorite  forms  now  in  use  are  but  a  very  slight  improve- 
ment upon  the  forceps  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  except  in  finish  and 
material,  the  open  fenesti  and  bevelled  blades  of  Davis  being  de- 
clined in  favor  of  the  looped  fenestras  and  flat-edged  blades  in  use 
when  he  made  his  experiments  and  changes.  This  appears  to  hare 
grown  out  of  a  practice  which  has  been  largely  adopted  in  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  and  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  in  applying  the 
forceps  to  the  foetal  head,  the  blades  being  introduced  at  the  sides  of 
the  pelvis,  without  much  reference  to  the  position  which  the  head 
Occupies,  As  compression  is  objected  to,  the  blades  arc  made  long 
and  widely  separated  i->J  to  31),  and  the  handles  short,  so  as  not  to 
allow  of  much  leverage.  As  the  blades  do  not  fit  tlie  head  e 
mechanism  of  labor  as  taught  by  Hodge  haslwcn   much  simj.  1 

as  it  is  not  necessary  to  learn  nil  tlie  oblique  fittings  of  the  f>* 
over  the  parietal   protuberances  or  ears.     Dr.  Meigs  used  tc 
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students  that  the  forceps  was  the  "child's  instrument"  and  should  he 
used  as  a  tractor;  and  it  was  as  a  well-applied  mechanical  tractor 
that  lie  advocated  the  use  of  the  Davis  blades  against  those  of  Sie* 
bold,  Levret,  Baudelocque,  and  Haighton,  employed  geuerally  in  our 
country  forty  years  ago.  His  languugo  is  not  very  complimentary 
to  what  he  denominates  by  distinction  "the  mother's  instrument,"  '.he 
form  being  better  adapted  for  saving  the  woman  than  the  foetus. 
("Obstetrics,"  p.  540.) 

At  the  present  day  we  have  two  general  varieties  of  forceps  in 
use  in  the  United  States ;   under  each  of  which  may  be  placed  a  vast 
number  of  special  forms,  which  are  simply  changes 
upon  one  or  the  other  general  type,  according  to  the  Fio.  169. 

fancy  of  the  inventor.  At  the  head  of  one  type, 
may  be  placed  the  long  forceps  of  Prof.  Ilodge,  de- 
signed to  be  adapted  to  the  sides  of  the  child's  head 
in  all  possible  cases:  and  of  the  other,  those  of  Prof. 
Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  or  their  modification  by  Profs. 
Elliot  and  Bedford,  of  New  York,  intended  to*be  used 
as  tractors,  and  applied  in  reference  to  the  sides  of 
the  mother's  pelvis,  rather  than  to  those  of  the  in- 
fant's head. 

Taking  the  long  forceps  of  Levret  and  Baudelocque 
as  improved  and  modified  by  Hodge  ;  with  the  blades 
of  Prof.  Davis  as  a  substitute,  and  handles  of  less 
ourve  than  those  of  Hodge ;  and  we  have  the  long 
forceps  of  Prof.  Ellerslic  Wallace,  of  the  Jefferson 
College,  the  favorite  instrument  with  those  who  pur- 
chase forceps  of  the  manufacturers  in  this  city.  Next 
in  popularity  aro  the  instruments  of  nodge,  Davis, 
and  Simpson,  Elliot,  Bedford,  and  a  few  others,  in  all 
about  a  dozen  forms  that  are  kept  in  stock.  The 
improvement  of  the  late  Prof.  Elliot  upon  the  instru- 
ment of  Simpson,  consists  in  narrowing  and  length- 
ening the  shanks;  widening  somewhat  the  fenestra) ; 
elongating  the  blades ;  giving  greater  security  against 
slipping  in  the  handles;  and  gauging  the  distance 
between  the  blades  by  a  milled-head  screw-stop  in 
the  end  of  the  handles :  the  shanks  and  blades  arc  an 
exact  counterpart  of  the  Miller  forceps  of  England, 
which  appeared  about  the  same  time,  1858. 

The  Hodge  forrepa  were  based  in  their  contrivance  iimim  ?orcoP1. 
upon  the  following  points:  1.  The  instrument  should 
he  shaped  to  the  contour  of  the  foetal  head,  and  have  sufficient  piny 
to  allow  of  compression,  where  the  pelvis  is  too  narrow  for  the  head 
to  pass  in  its  normal  condition.  2.  The  blades  should  be  so  arranged 
in  reference  to  the  shanks  and  handles  as  to  enable  them  to  seize  the 
head  of  the  foetus  in  its  bi-pnrietal  diameter  at  the  superior  straight, 
and  be  drawn  upon  in  the  direction  of  the  curve  of  the  pelvic  canal 
until  the  delivery  is  complete.  3.  The  long  forceps  ought  to  be 
competent  to  act  either  at  the  superior  strait  of  the  pelvis,  in  its 
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cavity  or  at  its  nutlet,  so  as  to  avoid  a  multiplicity  of  instruments 
and  their  attendant  expense.  And  4.  The  instrument  should  not 
cut  the  scalp  of  the  child  if  properly  adjusted,  or  injure  the  soft 
parts  of  the  mother. 

It  would  he  folly  to  claim  that  all  this  could  or  has  been  accom- 
plished :  as  there  must  necessarily  he  exceptional  eases  in  all  the  poinls 
given ;  hence  the  contrivance  of  the  forceps  of  Tarnier  and  Cleemann 
for  certain  presentations  above  the  superior  strait ;  and  the  long  and 
short  convertible  instruments  of  a  few  inventors.  There  are  mam- 
oases  of  labor  in  the  higher  walks  of  life  where,  although  there  U 
no  obstruction,  still  the  women  re- 
Fro.  100.  i'i".  161.  quire  manual  or  instrumental  as- 

sistance, as  they  cannot  deliver 
themselves  for  want  of  sufficient 
contractile  muscular  force.  Such 
women  require  that  the  fimen 
used  should  be  easily  introduced  ; 
should  act  simply  as  tractors; 
control  the  movement  of  the  foetal 
head  by  being  well  fitted  to  lis 
shape,  and  leave  no  effect  upon 
the  scalp  or  vulva.  Although 
these  requisites  may  be  filled  by 
the  Hodge  instrument,  it  is  this 
class  of  cases  that  has  demanded  a 
lighter  and  more  roomy  pair  of 
forceps,  such  as  that  devised  by 
Davis. 

As  the  teaching  of  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College  under  Dr.  Meigs, 
favored  as  wc  have  slated  the  for- 
ceps of  Davis,  ho  his  successor  in 
carrying  out  in  a  measure  the 
same  views,  has  combined  the 
blades  of  the  Davis  pattern,  with 
the  long  handles  of  Hodge,  in  con- 
triving the  Wallace  forceps,  now 
so  much  in  use  by  the  large  number 
of  graduates  of  this  school.  As 
wattiiw FHwpa  D»tn J-oresp*.  compared  with  ihe  H<.dge  instru- 
ment, it  is  one  inch  shorter  (15 
inches  ngaiust  16);  the  blades  nee  of  the  same  length  (6  inches)  the 
fenestra  are  more  open  ;  the  .-banks  are  only  half  the  length,  giving 
;i  lniii'b  givalcr  compressing  p.  over;  and  the  handles  are  of  the  same 
measurement  from  pivot  to  hooks.  Both  have  the  Siebold  lock,  over 
which  we  believe  the  broad-topped  button  and  notch  to  poFsessBOiM 
advantages;  and  the  Wallace  is  somewhat  heavier  than  the  Hodge 
which  should  weigh  17  ounces. 

The  short  Davis  instrument  made  for  Prof  Meigs  under  direction 
of  the  inventor   weighed   10|  ounces,  and   measured   12   inches  iu  . 
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length ;  fenestras  5  inches  long,  2  inches  wide ;  blades  separated  2$ 
inches.  Handles  4J  inches  to  lock,  which  was  of  the  Smellie  or 
English  pattern.  A  recently  purchased  pair  in  possession  of  the 
editor  is  13£  inches  long,  with  5  inch  handles,  a  button  lock,  2  inch 
close  set  shanks,  and  b'J  inch  blades.  I  believe  the  changes  are 
decided  improvements,  especially  the  lock  and  elongated  handles. 
It  has  answered  admirably  in  adynamic  cases,  requiring  only  a  few 
pounds  of  tractile  assistance.  The  Davis  blades  have  been  added  to 
long  handles,  and  the  whole  made  of  steel  and  marvellously  light,  at 
the  special  request  of  a  few  accoucheurs,  who  wished  them  to  aid  in 
some  cases  of  arrest  at  the  perineum. 

The  late  Prof.  George  T.  Elliot,  of  New  York,  who  received  much 
of  his  practical  obstetrical  training  in  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital, 
imbibed  the  teachings  of  the  English  school,  and  be- 
came impressed  with  the  value  of  the  system  as  taught 
by  Simpson;  after  the  principle  of  whose  forceps, 
modelled  somewhat  after  that  of  the  late  Prof.  Gun- 
ning G.  Bedford,  of  New  York,  he  in  1858,  presented 
to  the  medical  profession  the  instrument  that  bears 
his  name.  The  forceps  of  Prof.  Bedford  has  a  trac- 
tion ring  on  each  side,  where  the  Elliot  has  a  cornu, 
has  a  button  joint,  instead  of  a  Smellie,  has  no 
screw  stop,  and  has  diverging  instead  of  superim- 
posed shanks.  These  points  have  generally  been 
considered  as  improvements,  and  hence  the  Elliot 
has  taken  precedence  in  large  measure  over  the 
Bedford  instrument  in  New  York  sales,  the  two 
being  the  leading  forceps  in  demand.  The  instru- 
ment of  White,  of  Buffalo,  is  perhaps  next,  and 
then  Hodge's.  But  few  of  Prof.  Wallace's  forceps, 
the  leading  instrument  in  the  Philadelphia  trade,  are 
ordered.  The  White  is  a  long  forceps,  a  compound 
of  the  Elliot  blade,  long  superimposed  shanks  of 
Hodge,  Sicbold  lock,  and  short  corrugated  steel 
handles  bowed  out  like  dental  forceps,  and  ending 
in  thin  blunt  hooks. 

The  Sawyer  and  Simpson  short  forceps  arc  about 
equally  in. demand  in  New  York.  The  former  is 
unknown  to  the  trade  here  ;  and  but  comparatively 
few  of  the  Simpson  are  sold,  although  the  system  of 
their  application  has  several  advocates  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

We  have  here  a  representation  of  one  of  the 
lightest  of  all  the  varieties  of  the  short  forceps,  weighing  but  5 
ounces,  and  measuring  0  J  inches  in  length ;  the  handle  being  3  inches, 
shank  11,  and  chord  of  blade-curve  b\.  The  blades  are  11  inches 
wide,  with  oval  fenestne  |-  inch  wide,  and  separated  2 J-  inches- at  their 
widest  part,  and  J  inch  at  the  tips. 

This  instrument  was  invented  about  three  years  and  a  half  ago,  by 
Prof.  Edw.  Warren  Sawyer,  of  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago,  and 
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has  been  highly  commended  by  Prof.  Byfori  and  others.  TIic  for- 
ceps bas  the  blades  of  Davis  superimposed  shanks  of  Hodge,  nod 
lock tjfSmelb'e,  with  hard-robber  plates  moulded  hot  upon  the  handles. 
The  several  parts  have  been  somewhat  modified;  the  objed 
secure  a  tractor  for  cases  of  deficient  expulsive  force,  where  the  fa-tal 
head  is  low  in  the  pelvis. 

Professor  Sawyer  says:  "In   the  labors  to  which  my  forceps  is 
applicable  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  ope  rat  <  rt 
body  to  be  in  line  with  the  pelvic  axis.     My 
mode   of   procedure   is   the    following:    the 
woman  is  placed  upon  her  back  and  drawn  to 
the  edge  of  the  bed.  tba  outside  leg  is  not 
flexed ;  beneath  this  flexed  extremity  and  the 
bed  covering,  I  apply  the  forceps — often  using 
but   one  hand  in  the  operation.      When  tint 
instrument  is  locked,  I  grasp   the  handle  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  ]>alm  of  the  hand  looks 
upward;  one  hook  then  rests  naturally  upon 
the  extensor  surface  of  the  lirsi   phalanx  of 
the  index  linger,  while  the  other  book  rests 
upon   a   corresponding    part   of   the    thumb. 
When  thus  adjusted,  1  lift  the  head  from  the 
pelvic  outlet,  at  the  same  lime  invoking  the 
jieiidulum    movement    if    desired.       At    this 
moment  the  iid vantage  of  (he  hooked  handle 
is  very  apparent  to  the  operator."     :     .     . 
"  All  practitioners  must  have  often  felt, during 
the  lust  moments  of  labor,  when  the  uterus 
and  the  mother  seemed  fatigued,  the  need  of 
a  little  help  to  the  expansive  powers.     The 
ordinary  instruments  are  too  formidable  to  be 
used  ut  the   last  moment,  and  it  is  then  that 
this  little  forceps  is  useful." 
I   have  given   the   names  and  characters  of  the  various  forceps 
most  in  use  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia;  and  by  the  large  num- 
ber of  graduates  of  their  respective  schools  as  shown  by  their  pre- 
fcrences  in   making  purchases  of  the  leading  instrument  makers  of 
the  two  cities.     The  mechanism   of  instrumental  delivery  is  much 
simplified    by  applying    the   forceps  to  whatever  parts  of  the   fata] 
head  may  he  opposite  the  sides  of  the  pelvis;  but  it  is  very  qua* 
lionable  whether  ii  is  tlie  scientific  method,  or  the  safer  for  the  ootid. 
Willi  one  blade  over  the  side  oi'  the  occiput,  and  the  other  over  that 
"i   Hhj  forehead,  which  is  the  manner  of  seizure  in  oblique  position* 
of  the  vertex,  wo  certainly  have   not  a  very  secure  hold,  nnd  ran 
Nome  risk  of  injury  to  the  foetus.     The  advocates  of  this  system 
1'Snim   thai   they  use  no  compression,  only  a  simple  traction;   *»*>«**> 
may  \»-  true  In  one  sense,  but  amounts  to  the  same  in  effect,  else 

i l«l  Dr.  Klliot,  by  traction  with  great  force,  straighten  out  on 

f!m  I  linden  of  I  lis  Simpson  forceps,  as  related  iu  the  "N.  Y.  Jr. 
Med,"  for  September,  lN;jS,  page  1151,  in   the  paper  which 
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aented,  describing  his  new  forceps  and  a  number  of  eases  in  which 
he  had  tested  them.     It  makes  but  little  difference  whether  we  com- 

{iress  the  head  before  we  begin  to  pull,  or  pull  so  as  to  wedge  the 
icad  between  the  blades  and  thus  compress  it,  except  aa  to  the  differ- 
ence of  fit  in  the  two  instances;  the  adjusted  and  even  pressure, 
being  the  less  likely  to  injure  the  fu;tu3.  I  have  always  believed 
that  the  forceps  should  fit  the  head,  and  that  the  student  should  be 
taught  how  to  accomplish  it  correctly  in  the  various  positions  of  the 
foetus.  *  If  the  student  has  a  mechanical  turn  of  mind,  a  delicate 
sense  of  touch,  and  a  clear  head,  he  will  soon  learn  ;  if  he  is  not  a 
mechanic,  he  will  be  forced  to  adopt  a  more  simple  method  of  de- 
livery. In  a  large  city,  there  are  hut  few  first  class  obstetrical 
manipulators  as  a  general  rule,  and  they  are  usually  well  known  as 

Fio.  1S4. 


such,  for  the  reason  that  hut  few  have  all  the  requisites  to  enable 
tlicin  to  achieve  notoriety;  and  yet  there  are  hundreds  who  can  de- 
liver a  woman  with  forceps  moderately  well.  To  one,  the  mechan- 
ism of  Hodge  is  a  simple  matter,  and  soon  mastered ;  to  another,  it  is 
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a  useless  complication,  and  lie  prefers  the  more  simple 
Hence  the  great  differences  between  obstetricians,  as  to  t!  ■ 
strument,  and  the  best  method  of  application.  Some  of  the  vast 
array  of  patterns  have  deeided  merit,  and  display  much  mechanical 
skill;  while  others  serve  only  to  amuse  the  educated  examiner.  One 
obstetrician,  like  Elliot,  uses  a  variety  of  forceps  one  after  another  in 
the  same  case,  and  pulls  with  great  force ;  while  another  confines  his 
work  almost  to  one  instrument,  adjusts  it  easily,  pulls  moderately, 
and  seldom  fails.  There  arc  no  doubt  exceptions,  but  certainly  tbe 
most  delicate  manipulators  wc  have  seen,  believed  in  and  practised 
the  teachings  of  Hodge  and  Meigs.  There  may  be  cases  where  it 
might  be  well  to  practise  t he  method  of  Simpson,  as  is  done  occa- 
sionally by'  some  of  our  leading  practitioners;  but  we  cannot  see 
why  his  plan  of  delivery  should  be  exclusively  used  on  any  mode  of 
scientific  reasoning. 

I  present  a  series  of  plates  in  illustration  of  the  A/ncriean 
method  of  delivery  with  the  forceps;  the  position,  as  will  be  seen, 
being  that  of  France  and  Germany — on  the  back.  When  it  is  de- 
cided to  use  the  forceps,  in  almost  all  cases  in  the  United  States,  the 
patient  is  brought  to  the  edge  of  the  bed  on  her  buck,  with  her  nates 
close  to  the  edge,  her  feet  on  two  chairs,  and  her  knees  widely  sepa- 
rated, as  in  the  plate  above.  The  patient  is  covered  with  a  sheet,  or 
heavier  covering  if  in  winter,  and  there  is  no  necessity  of  exposure, 
as  the  whole  manipulation  may  be  done  by  the  sense  of  touch.  The 
position  is  by  far  the  most  convenient  for  the  obstetrician,  and  enables 
him  much  more  easily  to  keep  in  his  mind  all  the  anatomical  rela- 
tions of  the  foetus  and  pelvis,  than  when  in  the  English  decubitus. 
Wc  study  the  anatomy,  with  the  subject  on  the  back,  and  the 
mechanism  of  labor  in  front  of  the  pelvis,  or  manikin,  then  why 
complicate  matters  by  a  change  of  position,  which  to  say  the  least, 
is  a  very  awkward  one,  particularly  in  introducing  the  long  forceps, 
setting  them  according  to  the  instructions  of  Hodge,  and  carrying 
them  forward  between  the  thighs  as  the  head  emerges?  I  have 
used  the  short  forceps  in  an  exhausted  case,  with  the  wornnn  on  her 
side,  but  found  it  much  less  convenient  for  the  various  movements 
although  T  soon  delivered  the  fcelns.  As  to  the  question  of  exposure, 
there  is  less  in  appearance  than  in  fact,  in  the  English  position,  in 
many  cases.  If  the  patient  and  nurse  arc  fastidious  and  careful 
during  the  use  of  the  forceps,  the  accoucheur  can  manage  without 
his  eyes  in  a  hirgc  proportion  of  cases;  but  the  fault  of  exposure 
lies  more  frequently  in  the  temporary  reckless  indifference  begotten 
of  pain  and  suffering  in  the  woman,  than  in  any  net  of  the  accou- 
cheur, if  inclined  to  spare  the  feelings  of  his  patient  as  much  as 
possible. 

The  long  forceps,  with  its  pelvic  curve,  was  specially  designed 
use  at  the  superior  strait  of  the  pelvis,  the  curve  of  the  blades, 
the  Davis  instrument  modified  by  Wallace,  being  intended  to 
respond  with  the  direction  of  the  occipito-mental  diameter  • 
fatal  head.     The  long  superimposed  shanks  of  several  var> 
'  -ceps  will  here  be  found  valuable,  as  the  lock  is  m 
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(J need,  or  the  posterior  commissure  of  the  vulva  widely  stretched. 
If  the  head  is  entirely  above  the  strait,  the  liDe  of  the  blades  must 
be  changed  correspondingly,  in  order  to  apply  them  properly,  and 
keep  the  line  of  traction  within  the  coccyx ;  and  even  then,  to  draw 


ooSB?.* 


in  the  proper  direction,  the  left  hand  must  act  at  first  in  a  backward 
direction  from  the  loek ;  while  the  right  brings  the  handles  down- 
ward, forward,  and  then  upward  ;  both  hands  describing  a  curve,  but 
that  of  the  right  being  much  the  greater.  The  peculiar  forceps  of 
Tarnier,  or  of  Clcemann,  being  designed  to  meet  this  form  of  exi- 
gency, may  be  brought  into  requisition. 

In  latter  years  it  lias  become  mueh  more  common  than  formerly 
to  introduce  the  forceps  into  the  uterus,  before  it  is  fully  dilated,  in 
consequence  of  the  success  claimed  for  the  plan  as  carried  out  in  the 
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Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital.  As  this  should  never  be  done  where  the 
os  is  not  readily  dilatable,  and  requires  much  skill  in  execution,  it  is 
not  safe  to  recommend  its  general  adoption  in  cases  of  delay  in  pri- 
vate practice. 

The  forceps  should  not  be  introduced  with  any  force,  bat  the  left 
blade  should  be  slid  in  gently,  and  with  a  spiral  motion,  and  then 
I  he  right;  care  being  taken  that  they  should  also  lock  without,  force, 
which  they  will  do  if  properly  adjusted.  Traction  is  to  be  exerted 
slowly,  anil  during  a  pain,  the  whole  movement  being  made  to  cor- 
respond with  the  natural  as  closely  as  p 


As  tin'  fretal  head  comas  under  the  arch  of  the  pnbes,  the  handles 
of   the  forceps    must  rise  more  and  more    from  the  bed,  until  at  last 
they  are  over  the  abdomen,  as  the  bend  emerges  from  the  perineum. 
This  last  movement  of  instrumental  delivery  should  be  a  very  slow 
one,  for  fear  of  rupture.     Tt  has  been  proposed  to  remove  the  blades 
before  delivery  is  complete;  but  there  is  no  occasion  for  this,  if 
forceps  is  applied  to  the  sides  of  the  bend  over  the  parietal  proir 
Iterances  ;  as  where  these  protrude,  and  the  blades  are  flat  and  tl 
there  is  verv  little  additional  space  required.     With  such  instrv        > 
as  the  old  Lev-ret,  Bandeloeque,  and  Rnhrer  forceps,  with  lo" 
kite-shaped  fenestra',  and  thick  edges,  this  was  a  much  more  | 
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tive  direction,  than  with  the  better  instruments  of  the  present  day. 
With  a  Sawyer  forceps  the  perineum  ought  to  be  safer,  and  under 
better  control  than  without.  When  the  perineum  is  thought  to  be 
iu  danger,  the  process  of  distension  should  be  retarded  through  two 
or  three  pains,  or  even  more  if  required,  instead  of  drawing  the  head 
through  at  once. 

After  the  head  is  delivered,  if  the  cord  is  not  around  the  neck, 
and,  therefore,  in  danger  from  pressure,  the  body  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  until  the  uterus  has  well  contracted  upon  it,  for  fear  of 
hemorrhage  after  delivery  from  uterine  inertia. — Ed.] 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  VECTIS — THE  FILLET. 


Fig.  167. 


In  connection  with  the  subject  of  instrumental  delivery  it  is  essen- 
tial to  say  something  of  the  use  of  the  vectis,  on  account  of  the  value 
which  was  formerly  ascribed  to  it,  which  was  at  one  time  so  great  in 
this  country  that  it  became  the  favorite  instrument  in  the  metropolis ; 
Denman  saying  of  it  that  even  those  who  employed 
the  forceps  were  u  very  willing  to  admit  the  equal,  if 
not  superior,  utility  and  convenience  of  the  vectis." 
Even  at  the  present  day,  there  are  practitioners  of 
no  small  experience  who  believe  it  to  be  of  occa- 
sional great  utility,  and  use  it  in  preference  to  the 
forceps  in  cases  in  which  slight  assistance  only  is 
required.  In  spite,  however,  of  occasional  attempts 
to  recommend  its  use,  the  instrument  has  fallen  into 
disfavor,  and  may  be  said  to  be  practically  obsolete. 

Nature  of  the  Instrument. — The  vectis,  in  its  most 
approved  form,  consists  of  a  single  blade,  not  unlike 
that  of  a  short  straight  forceps,  attached  to  a  wooden 
handle.  A  variety  of  modilications  exist  in  its  shape 
and  size.  The  handle  has  been  occasionally  manu- 
factured, for  the  convenience  of  carriage,  with  a  hinge 
close  to  the  commencement  of  the  blade  (Fig.  167),  or 
with  a  screw  at  the  point  where  the  handle  and  blade 
join.  The  power  of  the  instrument,  and  the  facility 
of  introduction,  depend  very  much  on  the  amount  of 
curvature  of  the  blade.  If  this  be  decided,  a  firmer  hold  of  the  head 
is  taken  and  greater  tractive  force  is  obtained,  but  the  difficulty  of 
introduction  is  increased. 

The  vectis  is  used  either  as  a  lever  or  a  tractor.     When  employed  in 
the  former  way,  the  fulcrum  is  intended  to  be  the  hand  of  the  ope- 
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rutor;  but  the  risk  of  using  tlic  maternal  struclurcs  ns  Apotni 
and  tbc  inevitable  dangor  of  cod  fusion  and  laceration    whii 
follow,  constitute  one  of  the  chief  objections  to  the   operation.     Its 
value  us  it  tractor  must  always  be  limited  and  quite   inferior  to  that 
of  the  forceps,  while  it  is  as  difficult  to  introduce  and  manipulate. 

Casts  in  which  it  is  Applicable. — The  veetis  has  been  reeona 
in  cases  in  which  the  low  forceps  operation  is  suitable,  provided  the 
pains  have  not  entirely  ceased.  There  is  no  doubt  t  Imt  it  nay  tie 
quite  capable  of  overcoming  a  slight  impediment  to  the  emu 
the  head.  It  is  applied  over  various  parts  of  the  head,  most  com- 
monly over  the  occiput,  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same 
precaution:!,  as  one  blade  of  the  forceps.  Dr.  Ramsbotnatn  savs  "  m 
shall  find  it  necessary  to  apply  it  to  different  parts  oF  the  cranium, 
and  perhaps  t lie   face  also,  successively,  in  order  to  relieve  the  head 


from  its  fixed  condition,  and  favor  its  descent."     Such 


an  ope  ration 


obviously  requires  quite  as  much  dexterity  as  the  application  of  the 
forceps;  while,  if  we  bear  in  mind  its  comparatively  slight  Dover,  ud 
the  risk  of  injury  to  the  maternal  structures,  we  must  admit  that  the 
disuse  of  the  instrument  in  modern  practice  is  amply  justified. 

The  veetis  may.  however,  find  a  useful  application  when  employed 
to  rectify  malpositions,  especially  in  certain  oeei  pi  to-posterior  present- 
ations.    This  action  of  the  instrument  has  already  been  considered 
(p.  314),  and,  under  such    circumstances,   it  may  prove   of    BUYHB 
where  the  forceps  is  inapplicable.     When  so  employed  it  is  passed 
carefully  over   the  occiput,  and,    while  the  maternal    structures  arc 
guarded    from   injury,  downward   traction  is  made  during   the  con- 
tinuance of  a  pain.     So  used,  its  applica- 
ble- 188.  ii.,,1  is  perfectly  simple  and  free  from  dan- 
ger, and  for  this  purpose  may  be  retained 
as  a  part  of  the  obstetric  armamentarium. 
Tbc  fillet  is  the  oldest  of  obstetric   in- 
struments,   having    been     frequently    em- 
ployed before  the  invention  of  the  I 
and    even    in    the  time   of  Smellie 
much  used  in  the  metropolis.     It  baa  n 
completely  fallen  out  of  favor  as  a  scientific 
instrument,  although  its  usa  is  evcrv  now 
and  again  advocated,  and  it  is  certainly  a 
favorite  instrument  with  some  practition- 
ers.    This  is  to  be  explained  l>v  the  appa- 
rent  simplicity  of  the   operation,  at 
fact    that    it    can    generally  be    performed 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  patient:  the 
latter,  however,  is  oue  strong  reason  v 
should  not  be  used. 

Xaturc  of  the  Instrument— T\iG  61 
sists.  in  its  most  improved  form  i  tl 
is   recommended   hv    Dr.  Eardlev 
(Fig.  UNI,   of  a  sup  of  whalelx,. 

1   ON-?.  Tr.itis.,  v,.l,  sv. 
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into  a  handle,  composed  of  two  separate  halves,  which  join  into  one. 
The  whalebone  loop  is  slipped  over  either  the  occiput  .or  face,  and 
traction  used  at  the  handle. 

Objections  to  its  Use. — When  applied  over  the  face,  after  the  head 
has  rotated,  it  would  probably  do  no  harm,  but  if  it  were  so  placed 
when  the  head  was  high  in  the  pelvis,  traction  would  necessarily 
produce  extension  of  the  chin  before  the  proper  time,  and  would 
thus  interfere  with  the  natural  mechanism  of  delivery.  If  placed 
over  the  occiput,  it  is  impossible  to  make  traction  in  the  direction 
of  the  pelvic  axes,  as  the  instrument  will  then  infallibly  slip.  If 
traction  be  made  in  any  other  direction,  there  must  be  a  risk  of  in- 
juring the  maternal  structures,  or  of  changing  the  position  of  the 
head.  Hence  there  is  every  reason  for  discarding  the  fillet  as  a  trac- 
tor, or  as  a  substitute  for  the  forceps,  even  in  the  simplest  cases. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  it  may  find  a  useful  application  in  certain 
cases  in  which  the  vectis  may  also  bo  used,  viz.,  as  a  rectifier  of  mal- 
position, and,  from  the  comparative  facility  of  its  introduction,  it 
would  probably  be  the  preferable  instrument  of  the  two. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OPERATIONS  INVOLVING  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  F03TUS. 

Operations  involving  the  destruction  and  mutilation  of  the  child 
were  among  the  first  practised  in  midwifery.  Craniotomy  was  evi- 
dently known  in  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  as  he  mentions  a  mode  of 
extracting  the  head  by  means  of  hooks.  Celsus  describes  a  similar 
operation,  and  was  acquainted  with  the  manner  of  extracting  the 
foetus  in  transverse  presentations  by  decapitation  ;  similar  procedures 
were  also  practised  and  described  by  Aetius  and  others  among  the 
ancient  writers.  The  physicians  of  the  Arabian  school  not  only 
employed  perforators  for  opening  the  head,  but  were  acquainted  with 
instruments  for  compressing  and  extracting  it. 

Relujious  Objections  to  Craniotomy. — Until  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  this  class  of  operation  was  not  considered  justifiable 
in  the  case  of  living  children  ;  it  then  came  to  be  discussed  whether 
the  life  of  the  child  might  not  be  sacrificed  to  save  that  of  the  mother. 
It  was  authoritatively  ruled  by  the  Theological  Faculty  of  Paris, 
that  the  destruction  of  the  child  in  any  case  was  mortal  sin.  "  Si 
Ton  ne  peut  tirer  Tenfant  sans  lc  tuer,  on  ne  peut  sans  pdchd  mortel 
le  tirer."  This  dictum  of  the  Roman  Church  had  great  influence  on 
Continental  midwifery,  more  especially  in  France,  where,  up  to  a 
recent  date,  the  leading  obstetricians  considered  craniotomy  to  be 
only  justifiable  when  the  death  of  the  foetus  had   been  positively 
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ascertained.  Even  at  the  present  dav  there  arc  not  wanting  practi- 
tioners win),  in  tlieir  praiseworthy  objection  10  the  destruction  of  a 
living  child,  counsel  delay  until  the  eliild  has  died  ;  a  practice  thor- 
oughly illogical,  and  only  sparing  the  operator's  feelings  at  the  cost 
of  greatly  increased  risk  to  the  mother.  In  England,  the  safety  of 
the  child  has  always  been  considered  subservient  to  that  of  the 
mother  ;  and  it  has  been  admitted  that,  in  every  ea^e  in  n  Inch  the 
extraction  of  a  living  foetus  by  any  of  the  ordinary  means  is  impos- 
sible, its  mutilation  is  perfectly  justifiable. 

Unjustifiable  Frequency. — It  must  be  admitted  that  the  frequencv 
with  which  craniotomy  has  been  performed  in  this  country  constitutes 
a  great  blot  on  British  Midwifery.  Duriug  the  mastership  of  Dr. 
Labbat.  at  the  Itotunda  Hospital,  the  forceps  was  never  once  applied 
in  21,807  labors.  Even  in  the  time  of  Clarke  and  Collins,  wbeu  its 
frcipienev  was  much  diminished,  craniotomy  was  performed  three  or 
four  times  as  often  as  forceps  delivery.  These  figures  indicate  a 
destruction  of  foetal  life  which  we  cannot  look  back  to  without  a 
shudder,  and  which,  it  is  to  lie  feared,  justify  the  reproaches  which 
our  Continental  brethren  have  cast  upon  our  practice.  Fortunately, 
professional  opinion  bus  now  completely  recognized  the  saered  duty 
of  saving  the  infant's  life,  whenever  it  is  practicable  to  do  so  ;  and 
!'.■-:  o!>s!eirieinus  now  teach,  as  carefully  as  those  of  any  other 
nation,  the  imperative  necessity  of  using  every  endeavor  to  avoid 
the  destruction  of  the  fetus. 

Division  of  the  Subject. — The  operation  now  under  consideration 
necessary  ;  1st,  when  the  head  requires  either  to  ho  simply 
perforated,  ur  afterwards  more  completely  broken  up  and  extracted; 
an  operation  which  Las  received  various  names,  but  is  generally 
known  in  this  country  as  craniotomy,  and  which  mayor  may  not 
require  lu  be  followed  by  further  diminution  of  the  trunk.  2dly, 
when  the  arm  presents,  and  turning  is  impossible;  this  neee 
one  of  two  procedures,  tlrcapilation  with  the  separate  extraction  of 
the  bodv  and  head,  In  both  classes  of  cases  similar 

nis  are  employed,  and  those  generally  in  us.-  at  the  present 
lime  mnv  be  tirst  briefly  described. 

-':.  Tlic  object  of  the  prr/r>- 
•  is  to  pierce  the  skull  of  the  child,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  brain 
rokcil  up.  and  the  consequent  collapse  and  diminution  in  HM 
■milium.     The  perforator  invented  bvDenman,  or  some  modi- 
licatioil  of  it.  lias  been  principally  cmplored.    It  requires  the  handles 
to  I  '■  -  'mated  t:i  order  to  <  .       -.  and  this  cannot  be  done 

orator  himself.      T  r  is  overcome  iu  the  modiii- 

\  ised    :.:    Elinburgh,  in  which   the 

v  open  the  points  when  pressed 
together,  and  arc  sctvirated  by  a  steel  red.  with  a  joint  at  its  centre, 
lo  pn  \  »l  their  opening  !•<■>  soon.  By  ibis  arrangement  the  instru- 
ment mil  bo  manipulated  by  one  alv.  The  sharp-pointed 
portion  has  L  projecting  shoulders  at 
it.-  base,  !-■  prevent  its  penetrating  too  far  into  the  cranium.  tfMrj 
modulations  >.'(  these  arrangements  iiave  since  been  contrived  (.Figs. 
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169,  170,  171).    In  some  parts  of  the  Continent  a  perforator  is  used 
constructed  on  the  principle  of  the  trephine ;  but  this  is  vastly  more 


Fio.  169. 


Fio.  170. 


Fig.  171. 


Various  forms  of  Perforator!. 


difficult  to  work,  and  has  the  great  disadvantage  of 
simply  boring  a  hole  in  the  skull,  instead  of  split- 
ting it  up  as  is  done  by  the  sharp-pointed  instru- 
ment. 

The  instruments  for  extraction  are  the  crotchet 
and  era  n  ioto  my  forceps. 

Crotchets  and  Craniotomy  Forceps. — The  crotchet 
is  a  sharp-pointed  hook  of  highly-tempered  steel, 
which  can  be  fixed  on  some  portion  of  the  skull, 
either  internal  or  external,  traction  being  made 
by  the  handle.  The  shank  of  the  instrument 
is  either  straight  or  curved  (Figs.  172  and  173), 
the  latter  being  preferable,  and  it  is  cither  at- 
tached to  a  wooden  handle  or  forged  in  a  single 
piece  of  metal.  A  modification  of  this  instrument 
is  known  as  Oldham  s  vertebral  hook.  It  consists  of 
a  slender  hook,  measuring,  with  its  handle,  13  inches 
in  length,  which  is  passed  through  the  foramen 
magnum,  and  fixed  in  the  vertebral  canal,  so  as  to 
secure  a  firm  hold  for  traction.1  All  forms  of 
crotchets  are  open  to  the  serious  objection  of  being 
liable  to  slip,  or  break  through  the  bone  to  which 
they  are  fixed,  so  wounding  either  the  soft  parts  of 
the  mother,  or  the  fingers  of  the  operator  placed  as 


Fiat.  172,  173. 


\ 


Crotchet*. 


1  [The  American  guarded  crotchet  is  constructed  like  a  pair  of  forceps,  the  end  of  one 
blade  guarding  the  hook  on  the  other,  so  that  if  the  hold  of  the  latter  should  give  way 
and  slip,  it  cannot  injure  the  soft  parts  or  hand  of  the  operator  as  it  immediately  shuts 
against  the  guard. — Ed.] 
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a  guard.    Hence  they  are  discountenanced  by  most  recent  writer?,  an  J 
may  with  propriety  he  regarded  as  obsolete  instruments. 

Craniotomy  Forecpi  art  preferable  for  Extraction.  — Their  place  *> 
tractor*  is  well  supplied  by  the  more  modern  crauiotou 
(Fig.  174).  These  are  intended  to  lay  hold  of  the  skull,  one  blade  being 
introduced  within  the  cranium,  the  other  externally,  and,  when  a  firm 
grant)  has  been  obtained,  downward  traction  is  made.  A  second  object 
it  fulfill*  is,  to  break  away  and  remove  portions  of  the  skull,  when  per- 
foration and  traction  alone  are  insufficient  to  effect  delivery.  Msot 
forms  of  craniotomy  forceps  are  in  use ;  some  armed  with  formidable 
itriL,  others,  of  simpler  construction,  depending  on  their  roughened 
iiinl  serrated  internal  surfaces  for  firmness  of  grasp.  For  general 
use,  there  is  no  better  instrument  than  the  cramoclos'  of  Sir  Jsam 
Simpson  (Pig.  17£>),  which  admirably  fulfils  both  these  indications. 
It  consists  of  two  separate  blades,  fastened  by  a  button  joint.  The 
extremities  of  the  blades  arc  of  a  duck-billed  shape,  and  are  suffi- 
I'irnily  curved  to  allow  of  a  firm  grasp  of  the  skull  being  taken;  thf 
upper  blade  is  deeply  grooved  to  allow  the  lower  to  sink  into  it,  and 
this  gives  the  instrument  great  power  in  fracturing  the  cranial  bones, 
when  llial  is  found  to  be  necessary.  It.  need  not,  however,  be  em- 
ployed  for  the  latter  purpose,  and,  the  blades  being  serrated  on  their 
under  surface,  form  as  perfect  a  pair  of  craniotomy  forceps  as  any  in 
ordinary  use.  Provided  with  it,  we  arc  spared  Vhe  necessity-  of  pro- 
curing u  number  of  instruments  for  extraction. 


>  -  venwMs  in  tnklwi* 

.    --   ■     (baa  tbe  ns*  of 
Th*  iiwirame:'.'.  utcd  by  Baude1** 

>w4  on  riw  tVwtiaent  befoiv  it  ru  used  in  t\ 
ignittM  it  being  no  doubt  due  to  its  formid 
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appearance.     Of  late  years  many  of  our  leading  obstetricians  have 
used  it  in  preference  either  to  the  crotchet  or  craniotomy  forceps,  and 
have  materially  modified  and  improved  its  construction,  so  that  the 
most  objectionable  features  of  the  older  instruments  are  no^  entirely    i  - 
removed. 

Object  of  the  Instrument. — The  cephalotribe  consists  of  two  power- 
ful solid  blades,  which  are  applied  to  the  head  after  perforation,  and 
approximated  by  means  of  a  screw  so  as  to  crush  the  cranial  bones, 
and  after  this  it  may  be  also  used  for  extraction.  The  peculiar  value 
of  the  instrument  is,  that,  when  properly  applied,  it  crushes  the  firm 
basis  of  the  skull,  which  is  left  untouched  by  craniotomy,  or,  if  it 
does  not,  it  at  least  causes  the  base  to  turn  edgeways  within  the 
blades,  so  as  to  be  in  a  more  favorable  position  for  extraction.  An- 
other and  specially  valuable  property  is,  that  it  crushes  the  bones 
within  the  scalp,  which  forms  a  most  efficient  protective  covering  to 
their  sharp  edges;  in  this  way  one  of  the  principal  dangers  of  crani- 
otomy— the  wounding  of  the  maternal  passages  by  spiculae  of  bone — 
is  entirely  avoided. 

The  cephalotribe,  therefore,  acts  in  two  ways ;  as  a  crusher,  and 
as  a  tractor.  Some  obstetricians  believe  the  former  to  be  its  more 
important  use,  and  even  maintain  that  the  cephalotribe  is  unsuited 
for  traction.  This  view  is  specially  maintained  by  Pajot,  who  teaches 
that,  after  the  size  of  the  skull  has  been  diminished  by  repeated 
crushings,  its  expulsion  should  be  left  to  the  natural  powers.  There 
are  some  grounds  for  believing  that  in  the  greater  degrees  of  obstruc- 
tion the  tractile  power  of  the  instrument  should  not  be  called  into 
use ;  but,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  the  facility  with  which  the 
crushed  head  may  be  withdrawn  by  it  constitutes  one  of  its  chief 
claims  to  the  attention  of  the  obstetrician.  No  one  who  has  used  it 
in  this  way,  and  experienced  the  rapid  and  easy  manner  in  which  it 
accomplishes  delivery,  can  have  any  doubt  on  this  point. 

Its  Value. — There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  cephalotripsy 
will  be  much  extended  in  this  country,  and  that  it  will  be  considered, 
as  I  believe  it  unquestionably  deserves  to  be,  the  ordinary  operation 
in  cases  requiring  destruction  of  the  foetus.  The  comparative  merits 
of  cephalotripsy  and  craniotomy  will  be  subsequently  considered. 

Description  of  the  Instrument. — The  most  perfect  cephalotribe  is 
probably  that  known  as  Braxton  Ilieks's  (Fig.  176),  which  is  a  modi- 
fication of  Simpson's.  It  is  not  of  unwieldy  size,  but  sufficiently 
powerful  for  any  case,  and  not  extravagant  in  price.  The  blades 
have  a  slight  pelvic  curve,  which  materially  facilitates  their  intro- 
duction, yet  not  sufficiently  marked  to  interfere  with  their  being 
slightly  rotated  after  application.  Dr.  Kidd,  of  Dublin,  prefers  a 
straight  blade ;  while  Dr.  Matthews  Duncan  thinks  it  better  to  use 
a  somewhat  bulkier  instrument,  modelled  on  the  type  of  the  Conti- 
nental cephalotribes.  The  principle  of  action  of  all  these  is  identical 
and  their  differences  are  not  of  very  material  importance. 

Section  of  the  Skull  by  the  Forctps-snu\  or  Ecraseur. — Another  mode 
of  diminishing  the  foetal  skull  is  by  removing  it  in  sections.   The  object 
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is  aimed  at  in  the  fo-reeps saw  of  Tan 
Huevel,  which  consists  of  two  large 
blades,  not  unlike  those  of  the  ompha- 
lotribe in  appearance.  Within  these 
there  is  a  complicated  mechanism, 
working  a  chain  saw  from  below  up- 
wards, which  cuts  through  the  foetal 
skull;  the  separated  portions  are  sub- 
sequently withdrawn  piecemeal.  This 
instrument  is  highly  spoken  of  by  tl 
Belgian  obstetricians,  who  believe  thai 
it  affords  by  far  the  safest  ami  noM 
effectual  way  of  reducing  the  bulk  of 
the  fietal  skull.  In  this  count;  . 
practically  unkuown;  and,  artDObgti 
it  must  be  admitted  to  be  theoretic- 
ally excellent,  the  complexity  and 
cost  of  the  apparatus  have  always 
stood  in  the  way  of  its  being  used. 

Dr.  Barnes  has  suggested  that  the 
same  results  may  be  obtained  by 
dividing  the  head  with  a  strong  wire 
icraseitr,  80  far  as  I  know,  this  sns 
gestion  has  never  yet  been  curried 
out  in  practice,  not  even  by  himself, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  not  possible  to  snv 
much  about   it.     I   should    imag 

ever,  that  there  would  be  oouM- 
erable  difficulty  in  satisfactorily  pass- 
ing the  loop  of  wire  over  the  skull, 
in  a  pelvis  in  which  there  is  any  well-marked  deformity. 

Cases  requiring  Craniotomy. — The  most  common  cause  for  which 
craniotomy  or  cephalotripsy  is  performed,  is  a  want  of  proper  pro- 
portion between  the  head  and  the  maternal   passages.      This  nuiv 
arise  from  a  variety  of  causes.     The  most  important,  and  that  most 
often   necessitating  the  operation,  is  osseous  deformity.     This  may 
exist  cither  in  the  brim,  cavity,  or  outlet,  and  it  is  most  often  met 
with  in  the  anteroposterior  diameter  of  the  brim.     Obstetric  an- 
thorities  differ  considerably  as  to  the  precise  amount  of  contraction 
which  will  prevent   the   passage  of  a  living  child  at  term.     Thus 
Clarice  and  Burns  believe  that  a  living  child  cannot  pass  through  u 
pelvis  in  which  the  antero-postcrior  diameter  at  the  brim  is  less  than 
:ij  inches.     liiinisbotham  Il.xcs  the  limit  at  3  inches,  and  Osborne  ■»"•* 
Hamilton  in  'J  j  inches.    The  hitter  is  the  extreme  limit  at  wliic 
birth  of  a   living  child  is  possible;   but  there  can  be  no  doub' 
under  favorable  circumstances,  it  may  be  possible  to  draw  the 
after  turning,  through  n  pelvis  of  that  size.     The  opposite  Ik 
the  operation  is  still   more  opm  to  discussion.     Various  aut 
have  considered  it  quite  possible  !■■  draw  a  mutilated  feet 
u  j>elvis  in  which  the  nntcro-posterior  diameter  does  not 
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inches,  and,  indeed,  have  succeeded  in  doing  so.  But  then  there 
must  be  a  fair  amount  of  space  in  the  transverse  diameter  of  the 
pelvis  to  admit  of  the  necessary  manipulations.  If  there  be  a  clear 
space  here  of  3  inches  and  upwards,  it  is  no  doubt  possible  to  deliver 
per  vias  naturales;  but  in  such  extreme  deformities,  the  difficulties 
are  so  great,  and  the  bruising  of  the  maternal  structures  so  extensive, 
that  it  becomes  an  operation  of  the  greatest  possible  severity,  with 
results  nearlv  as  unfavorable  to  the  mother  as  the  Csesarean  section. 
Ilence  some"  Continental  authorities  have  not  scrupled  to  prefer  the 
latter  operation  in  the  worst  forms  of  pelvic  deformity.  The  rule  in 
English  practice  always  has  been  that  craniotomy  must  be  performed 
whenever  it  is  practicable;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the 
right  one.1 

Limits  of  the  Operation. — Between  from  2f  to  3  inches  antero- pos- 
terior diameter  in  the  one  direction,  and  1}  inches  in  the  other,  may 
be  said  to  be  the  limits  of  craniotomy,  provided,  in  the  latter  case, 
there  be  a  fair  amount  of  space  in  the  transverse  diameter.  The 
same  limits  may  be  laid  down  with  regard  to  tumors  or  other  sources 
of  obstruction. 

Other  Causes  justifying  Craniotomy. — There  are  a  few  other  con- 
ditions in  which  craniotomy  is  justifiable,  independently  of  pelvic 
contraction,  such  as  certain  conditions  of  the  soft  parts  whicn  are 
supposed  to  render  the  passage  of  the  head  peculiarly  dangerous  to 
the  mother.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  swelling  and  inflam- 
mation of  the  vagina  from  the  length  of  the  previous  labor,  bands 
and  cicatrices  in  the  vagina,  and  occlusion  and  rigidity  of  the  os.  It 
is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  with  a  proper  use  of  the  resources  of 
midwifery,  the  destruction  of  a  living  foetus  for  any  of  these  condi- 
tions might  be  obviated.  The  most  common  of  them  is  undoubtedly 
swelling  of  the  soft  parts  causing  impaction  of  the  head ;  an  occur- 
rence which  ought  to  be  invariably  prevented  by  a  timely  use  of  the 
forceps.  Should  interference  unfortunately  be  delayed  until  impac- 
tion has  actually  taken  place,  doubtless  no  other  resource  but  crani- 
otomy would  be  left ;  but  such  cases,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  arc  now  of 
rare  occurrence  in  British  practice.  Undue  rigidity  of  the  os  can  be 
overcome  by  dilatation  with  the  caoutchouc  bags,  or,  in  more  serious 
cases,  by  incision,  which  would  certainly  be  less  perilous  to  the 
mother  than  dragging  even  a  mutilated  foetus  through  the  small  and 
rigid  aperture.  In  the  case  of  bands  and  cicatrices  in  the  vagina, 
dilatation  or  incision  will  generally  suffice  to  remove  the  obstruction; 
but  even  were  this  not  so,  here,  as  in  excessive  rigidity  of  the  peri- 
neum, it  would  be  better  that  slight  lacerations  should  take  place, 
than  that  the  child  should  be  killed. 

Complications  of  Labor  justifying  Craniotomy. — Certain  complica- 
tions of  labor  are  held  to  justify  craniotomy,  such  as  rupture  of  the 
uterus,  convulsions,  and  hemorrhage.    The  application  of  the  forceps 

['  The  operation  may  be  practicable,  and  still  be  more  dangerous  than  the  Cesarean 
section.  Where  experience  shows  this  to  be  the  case,  wo  should  in  th«  Unit«»d  States 
elect  the  latter  and  perform  it  larly. — Harris's  note  to  2d  American  edition.] 
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or  turning  will  generally  answer  our  purpose  equally  well,  especially 
as  wo  have  the  means  of  dilating  tlic  us  sufficiently  to  admit  ofum.1 
or  other  of  them  being  performed,  when  the  natural  dilatation  fa  n ■•' 
sufficient.  Craniotomy  in  rupture  of  the  uterus  will  also  fa  m 
indicated,  as  we  have  seen  that  gastrotomy  appears  to  afford  a  belter 
chance  to  the  mother  in  those  cases  in  which  the  Icetus  has  partially 
or  entirely  escaped  from  ihc  uterine  cavity. 

Excessive  Size  of  the  Foetus . — Want  of  proportion  between  the 
foetus  and  the  pelvis,  depending  on  undue  sine  of  the  head,  eallw 
natural,  or  the  result  of  disease,  may  render  the  operation  essential. 
In  the  former  of  these  eases  we  shall  generally  have  first  attempted 
delivery  with  the  forceps,  and,  if  it  has  failed,  there  can  be  DO  doubt 
as  to  the  propriety  of  lessening  the  hulk  of  the  head  by  perforation. 

Craniotomy  whin  the  Child  is  Mieved  to  be  Demi. — In  most  obBtetrio 
works  we  are  recommended  to  perforate,  rather  than  apply  the  for- 
ceps, when  we  are  convinced  that  the  child  has  ceased  to  live.  This 
advice  is  bnsed  on  the  greater  facility  with  which  craniotomy  eaa 
lie  performed,  and  its  supposed  greater  safety  to  the  mother.  There 
can  he  no  doubt  of  the  case  with  which  the  child  can  be  extracted 
after  perforation,  when  the  pelvis  is  not  contracted  ;  and,  if  we  could 
always  be  sure  of  our  diagnosis,  the  rule  might  he  a  good  one.  Be- 
fore acting  on  it,  however,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  positively  ascertaining  the  death  of  the  foetus.  Of  the  signs 
usually  relied  on  for  this  purpose,  there  arc  scarcely  any  which  are 
not  open  to  fallacy,  except,  peeling  of  the  scalp,  and  disintegration 
of  the  cranial  hones  (which  do  not  take  place  unless  the  child  has 
been  dead  for  a  length  of  time),  and  they  are,  therefore,  u- 
inost  instances.  Discharge  of  the  meconium  constantly  takes  place 
when  the  child  is  alive;  a  cold  and  pulseless  prolapsed  cord  may 
belong  to  a  twin  ;  and  the  fcetal  heart  may  become  temporarily  inaud- 
ible, although  the  child  is  not  dead.  If,  indeed,  wo  have  carefully 
watched  the  foetal  heart  all  through  the  labor,  and  heard  it  become 
more  and  more  feeble,  and  finally  stop  altogether,  we  might  be  cer- 
tain that  the  child  has  died  ;  hut  surely  such  observations  would 
retbar  indicate  an  early  recourse  to  the  forceps  or  version,  so  as  to 
obviate  the  fetal  result  we  know  to  be  impending. 

In  certain  breech  presentations,  or  after  turning,  it  may  be  found 
impossible  to  extract  the  head,  without  diminishing  its  size  by  per* 
forating  behind  the  ear.  In  such  cases  wc  know  to  a  certainty 
whether  the  child  be  alive  or  dead,  before  resorting  to  the  operation. 

The  first  step,  whether  we  resort  to  cephnli.tr  ipsy  or  craniotomy, 
is  perforation,  which  will,  therefore,  be  first  described.    In  the  fori*"-' 
the  desirability  of  firsl  perforating  the  head  is  not  always recogr      .-. 
To  endeavor  to  crush    the   head  without  perforating  is  need! 
to  increase  the  difficulties  of  the  ease,  and  it  should  be  remeiol 
as  a  cardinal  rule,  that  perforation  is  an  essential  preliminary 
proper  \\*<-  of  the  cephaiotribe. 

Method  of  Perforation. — Before  perforating  wc  must  caM 
certain  the  exact' relation  of  the  os  to  the  presenting 
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many  cases,  the  operation  is  per- 
formed before  the  os  is  fully  di- 
luted, when  there  is  a  risk  of 
wounding  the  cervix.  Two  or 
more  ringers  of  the  left  hand 
should  be  passed  up  to  the  head, 
and  placed  against  the  most  promi- 
nent part  of  the  parietal  bone. 
Under  these,  used  as  a  guard  (Fig. 
177),  the  perforator  should  be  cau- 
tioualy  introduced  until  the  sealp 
is  reached.  It  is  important  to  fix 
on  a  bony  part  of  the  skull,  and 
not  on  a  suture  or  fontanelle,  for 
puncture,  because  our  object  is  to 
break  up  the  vault  of  the  cranium 
as  much  as  possible,  so  as  to  allow 
the  skull  to  collapse.  When  the 
instrument  has  reached  the  point 
we  have  selected,  it  should  be  made 
to  penetrate  the  scnlp  and  skull 
with  a  semi-rotatory  boring  mo- 
tion, and  advanced  until  it  has  sunk 
up  to  the  rests,  which  will  oppose 
its  further  progress.  Occasionally 
considerable  force  will  be  necessary 
to  effect  penetration,  more  espe- 
cially if  the  scalp  be  swollen  by 
long-continued  pressure  ;  and  this 
stage  of  the  operation  will  be  facilitated  by  causing  an  assistant  to 
steady  the  head  by  pressure  on  the  foetus  through  the  abdomen  more 
especially  if  it  be  still  free  above  the  pelvic  brim.  We  must  then  presr, 
together  the  handles  of  the  instrument,  which  will  have  the  effect  of 
widely  separating  the  cutting  portion,  and  making  an  incision  through 
the  bones.  After  this  the  point  should  be  turned  round,  and  again 
opened  at  right  angles  to  the  former  ineision,  so  as  to  make  a  free 
crucial  opening.  During  this  process  care  must  be  taken  to  bury 
the  perforator  in  the  skull  up  to  the  rests,  po  as  to  avoid  the  possi- 
bility of  injuring  the  maternal  soft  parts.  The  instrument  should 
now  be  introduced  within  the  skull  and  moved  freely  about,  so  as 
to  thoroughly  and  completely  break  up  the  brain.  Especial  care 
must  be  taken  to  reach  the  medulla  oblongata  and  base  of  the  brain, 
for,  if  these  were  not  destroyed,  wc  might  subject  ourselves  to  the 
distress  of  extracting  a  child  in  whom  life  was  not  extinct.  If  this 
part  of  the  operation  be  thoroughly  performed,  there  will  be  no 
necessity  for  washing  out  the  brain  by  the  injection  of  warm  water 
as  is  sometimes  recommended,  for  the  broken-up  tissue  will  escape 
freely  through  the  opening  made  by  the  perforator. 

Perforation   of   the    Afler-cnminy  Head. — The    perforation  of  the 
after-coming  head  does  not  generally  offer  any  particular  difficulty. 
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It  is  accomplished  in  the  same  manner,  the  child's  body  being  well 
drawn  out  of  the  way  by  an  assistant.  Tlic  point  of  the  perforator, 
carefully  guarded  by  the  linger,  is  guided  up  to  the  occiput,  or  behind 
the  car,  where  it  is  inserted. 

/(  is  sometimes  useful  to  IJo$t]">it'>  Extraction. — If  there  be  no  neces- 
sity for  very  rapid  delivery,  and  the  pains  be  still  present,  it  is  often 
advisable  to  wait  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  pro- 
ceeding to  extract.  This  delay  will  allow  the  skull  to  collapse  and 
become  moulded  to  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  when  forced  down  by 
the  pains,  und  possibly  the  natural  efforts  may  suffice  to  finish  the 
labor  in  that  time ;  or,  at  least,  the  head  will  have  descended  further, 
and  will  be  in  a  better  position  for  extraction.  Should  perforation 
be  required  after  having  failed  to  deliver  with  the  forceps — and  this 
is  only  likely  to  be  the  case  when  the  obstruction  is  comparatively 
slight — it  is  certainly  a  good  plan  to  perforate  without  removing  the 
forceps,  which  may  then  be  used  as  tractors. 

We  have  now  to  decide  on  the  method  of  extraction,  and  oar 
choice  lies  between  the  cephalotribe  and  the  craniotomy  forceps. 

Comparative  merits  of  Cephmlotripsy  and  Craniotomy. — Those  who 
have  used  both  must,  I  think,  admit  that  in  any  ordinary  case,  in 
which  the  obstruction  is  not  great,  and  only  a  comparatively  slight 
diminution  in  the  size  of  the  head  is  required,  ccphalotripsy  is  infi- 
nitely the  easier  operation.  The  facility  with  which  the  skull  can 
bo  crushed  is  sometimes  remarkable,  nnd  those  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  read  the  reports  of  the  operation  published  by  Braxton 
Ilieks,  Kidd,  and  others,  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  broken-down  head  may  often  be  extracted.  This  is 
fur  from  being  the  case  with  the  craniotomy  forceps,  even  when  the 
obstruction  is  moderate  only ;  for  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  consid- 
erable traction,  or  the  blades  may  take  a  proper  grasp  witb  difficultv. 
or  it  may  be  essential  to  break  down  and  remove  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  vault  of  the  cranium  before  the  head  is  lessened  suffi- 
ciently to  pass.  During  the  latter  process,  however  carefully  per- 
formed, there  is  a  certain  risk  of  injuring  the  maternal  structures, 
and,  in  the  hands  of  a  nervous  or  inexperienced  operator,  this  dan- 
ger, which  is  entirely  avoided  in  ccphalotripsy,  is  far  from  slight 
The  passage  of  the  blades  of  the  ccplialotribc  is  by  no  means  difficult, 
and  I  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  possible  risks  attending  it 
are  comparatively  small.  On  account,  therefore,  of  its  simplicity  and 
safety  to  their  maternal  structures,  I  believe  ccphalotripsy  to  be  de- 
cidedly the  preferable  operation  in  all  cases  of  moderate  obstruction. 

When  we  approach  the  lower  limit,  and  have  to  do  with  a  very 
marked  amount  of  pelvic  deformity,  tiie  two  operations  stand  on  a 
more  equal  footing.  Then  the  deformity  may  be  so  great  as  to  render 
it  difficult,  to  pass  the  blades  of  even  the  smallest  cephalotribe  suffi- 
eienllv  deep  to  grasp  the  head  firmly,  and,  even  when  they  are  passed, 
the  space  is  often  so  limited  as  to  impede  the  easy  working  of  the 
instrument.  Besides  this,  repeated  crushings  may  he  required  to 
diminish  the  skull  sufficiently.  I  attach  but  little  importance  to  the 
argument  that  the  diminution  of  the  skull  in  one  diame  icreases 
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its  bulk  in  another.  The  necessity  of  removing  and  replacing  the 
blades  on  another  part  of  the  skull,  and  of  repeating  this  perhaps 
several  times,  in  the  manner  recommended  by  Pajot,  is  a  far  more 
serious  objection.  To  do  this  in  a  contracted  pelvis  involves,  of 
necessity,  the  risk  of  much  contusion.  Fortunately  cases  of  this  kind 
are  of  extreme  rarity,  much  more  so  than  is  generally  believed,  but 
when  they  do  occur  they  tax  the  resources  of  the  practitioner  to  the 
utmost. 

On  the  whole,  the  conclusion  I  would  be  inclined  to  arrive  at  with 
regard  to  the  two  operations  is,  that  in  all  ordinary  cases,  cephalo- 
tripsy  is  safer  and  easier,  whereas  in  cases  with  considerable  pelvic 
deformity,  the  advantages  of  cephalotripsy  are  not  so  well  marked, 
and  craniotomy  may  even  prove  to  be  preferable. 

Description  of  the  Operation. — The  first  step  in  usiug  the  cephalo- 
tribe  is  the  passage  of  the  blades.     These  are  to  be  inserted  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  precautions  as  in  the 
high  forceps  operation.     In  many  cases  the  os  is  not  fully  dilated, 
and  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  pass  the  instrument  within  it.    Special 
care  should,  therefore,  be  taken  to  avoid  any  injury  to  its  edges,  and, 
for  this  purpose,  two  or   three  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  or  even  the 
whole  hand,  should  be  passed  high  up,  so  as  thoroughly  to  protect 
the  maternal  structures.     In  order  that  the  base  of  the  skull  may  be 
reached  and  effectually  crushed,  the  blades  must  be  deeply  inserted, 
and,  in  doing  this,  great  care  and  gentleness  must  be  usea.     As  the 
projecting  promontory  of  the  sacrum  generally  tilts  the  head  for- 
wards, the  handles  of  the   instrument,  after  locking,  must  be  well 
pressed  back  towards  the  perineum.    If  the  blades  do  not  lock  easily, 
or  if  any  obstruction  to  their  passage  be  experienced,  one  of  them  must 
be  withdrawn  and  re- introduced,  just  as  in  forceps  operations.     Care 
must  be  taken,  as  the  instrument  is  being  inserted,  to  fix  and  steady 
the  head  by  abdominal  pressure,  since  it  is  generally  far  above  the 
brim,  and  would  readily  recede   if  this  precaution  were  neglected. 
When  the  blades  are  in  situ,  we  proceed  to  crush  by  turning  the 
screw  slowly,  and  as  the.  blades  are  approximated,  the  bones  yield, 
and  thq  cephalotribe  sinks  into  the  cranium.     The  crushed  portion 
then  measures  of  course,  no  more  than  the  thickness  of  the  blades, 
that  is  about  1 J  inches.     This  is  necessarily  accompanied  by  some 
bulging  of  the  part  of  the  cranium  that  is  not  within  the  grasp  of 
the  instrument  (Fig.  178),  but  in  slight  deformity  this  is  of  no  con- 
sequence, and  we  may  proceed  to  extraction,  waiting,  if  possible,  for 
a  pain,  and  drawing  downwards  in  the  axis  of  the  pelvic  outlet,  as 
in  forceps  delivery.     The  site  of  perforation  should  be  examined  to 
see  that  no  spiculoe  of  bone  are  projecting  from   it,  and  if  so  they 
should  be  carefully  removed.     In  such  cases  the  head  often  descends 
at  once,  and  with  the  greatest  ease.     Should  it  not  do  so,  or  should 
the  obstruction  be  considerable,  a  quarter  turn  should  be  given  to 
the  handles  of  the  instrument,  so  as  to  bring  the  crushed  portion  into 
the  narrowed  diameter,  and  the  uncrushed  portion  into  the  wider 
transverse   diameter.     It   may  now   be   advisable   to   remove   the 
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blades  carefully,  sod  to  reintroduce  them 
with  the  suae  precautions,  so  ad  to  crash 
ibe  unbroken  portion  of  tbe  stall.  This 
adds  materially  to  tlie  difficulties  of  tbe 
case,  since  the  blades  bare  a  tendency  to 
(all  into  the  deep  channel  already  male 
in  the  cranium,  and  so  it  is  by  do  mean? 
always  easy  to  seize  the  skull  in  a  new 
direction.  Before  reapplying  them,  if  the 
condition  of  the  patient  be  good  and  pains 
be  present,  it  may  be  well  to  wait  an  boar 
or  more,  in  the  hope  of  tbe  head  being 
moulded  and  pushed  down  into  tbe  pelvic 
cavity.  This  was  the  plan  adopted  by 
Dubois,  and,  according  to  Tarnier,  was 
the  secret  of  his  great  success  in  the  oper- 
ation.  Pajot's  method  of  rej»eated  crnsh- 
ings,  in  the  greater  degrees  of  contraction, 
is  based  on  the  same  idea,  and  he  recom- 
mends that  the  instrument  should  be  rein- 
troduced at  intervals  of  two,  three,  or  four 
hours,  according  to  the  state  of  the  patient, 
until  the  head  is  thoroughly  crushed;  no 
attempts  at  traction  being  used,  and  ex- 
:■■!  -  "'i  !'■■..-  ■  ■hi"  r!i"  n;s r 1 1 r:i I  p.->\\ .  rs. 
This,  lie  says,  should  always  be  done  when 
the  contraction  is  below  ii'i  inches,  and  he 
maintains  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  effect 
delivery  by  this  means  when  there  is  only 
Capiuiowib*.  li  inches  in  the  itinera- posterior  diameter. 

Tliercpeated  introduction  of  the  blades  in 
lliis  rash  ion  must,  necessarily  be  hazardous,  except  in  the  hands  of  a 
very  skilful  operator;  and  1  believe  that  if  a  second  application  fail 
to  overcome  the  dillieulty,  which  will  only  be  very  exceptionally  the 
case,  thai  it  would  be  better  to  resort  to  the  measures  presently  to 
be  described. 

Should  we  eleel  to  trust  to  the  craniotomy  forceps  for  extraction, 
One  blade  is  to  In:  inlroiliieed  through  the  perforation,  and  the  other, 
in  apposition  to  it,  on  the  outside  of  the  scalp.  In  moderate  deformi- 
ties, traction  applied  during  the  pains  may  of  itself  suffice  to  bring 
down  the  head.  Should  the  obstruction  be  too  great  to  admit  of 
this,  it  is  necessary  to  break  down  and  remove  the  vault  of  the 
cranium,  For  this  purpose  Simpson's  cranioelast  answers  better 
than  any  other  instrument.  One  of  the  blades  is  passed  within  the 
cranium,  the  other,  if  possible,  between  the  scalp  and  the  skull,  and 
the  portion  of  bone  grasped  between  them  is  then  broken  off;  this 
can  generally  be  accomplished  by  a  twisting  motion  of  the  wrist, 
without  using  much  force.  The  separated  portion  of  bone  is  then 
extracted,  the  greatest  care  being  taken  to  guard  the  maternal  struc- 
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tures,  during  its  removal,  by  the  fingers  of  Flo.  179#  Fl0#  180# 
the  left  hand.  The  instrument  is  then  applied 
to  a  fresh  part  of  the  skull,  and  the  same  pro- 
cess repeated,  until  as  much  of  the  vault  of 
the  cranium  as  may  be  necessary  is  broken 
up  and  removed. 

[The  craniotomy  forceps  chiefly  in  use  with 
us  were  devised  by  the  late  Prof.  Charles  I). 
Meigs,  for  his  second  operation  upon  Mrs. 
Reybold,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1833,  and  have 
been  used  repeatedly  since,  either  as  tractors, 
or  for  reducing  the  size  of  the  fuetal  head,  in 
cases  of  deformity  of  the  pelvis.1  Some  obste- 
tricians prefer  the  less  curved,  and  broader- 
bladed  instrument  of  Great  Britain,  as  a  trac- 
tor ;  but  for  the  general  purposes  of  picking 
away  the  cranial  bones,  and  drawing  down  the 
base  of  the  skull,  in  cases  of  extreme  pelvic 
deformity,  there  is  no  more  simple  appliance 
than  that  of  Dr.  M;sigs. 

To  act  upon  an  oval  body  like  the  foetal 
head,  Dr.  M.  was  obliged  to  prepare  two  forms 
of  forceps — straight  and  curved — to  be  used 
as  might  be  required,  according  to  the  part  of 

th3  skull  to  be  broken   down,  or  drawn  upon.     These  are  lightly 
made,  serrated,  and  12  £  inches  in  length. — Ed.] 

Advantages  of  hrinyiny  down  the  Face  in  Difficult  Cases. — Dr. 
Braxton  Hicks2  has  conclusively  shown  that  in  difficult  cases,  after 
the  removal  of  the  cranial  vault,  the  proper  procedure  is  to  bring 
down  the  face;  since  the  smallest  measurement  of  the  skull  after  the 
removal  of  the  upper  part  of  the  cranium,  is  from  the  orbital  ridge 
to  the  alveolar  edge  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone.  This  alteration 
in  the  presentation  he  proposes  to  effect  by  a  small  blunt  hook,  made 
for  the  purpose,  which  is  forced  into  the  orbit,  by  means  of  which 
the  face  is  made  to  descend.  Barnes  recommends  that  this  should 
be  done  by  fixing  the  craniotomy  forceps  over  the  forehead  and  face, 
and  making  traction  in  a  backward  direction,  so  as  to  get  the  face 
past  the  projecting  promontory  of  the  sacrum.  The  importance  of 
bringing  down  the  face  was  long  ago  pointed  out  by  Burns,  but  it 
has  been  lost  sight  of,  until  Hicks  again  drew  attention  to  it  in  the 
paper  referred  to.  In  the  class  of  cases  in  which  this  procedure  is 
valuable,  the  risk  to  the  maternal  passages,  from  the  removal  of 
fractured  portions  of  bone,  must  always  be  considerable,  and  it  is  of 
great  importance  not  only  to  preserve  the  scalp  as  entire  as  possible, 
so  as  to  protect  them,  but  to  use  the  utmost  possible  care  in  removing 
the  broken  pieces  of  bone. 

Extraction  of  the  Body. — "When  the  extraction  of  the  head  has 

[•  Tho  illustration  given  is  taken  from  the  instruments  devised  by  Dr.  Meigs  as 
an  improvement  upon  his  original  pattern,  and  will  be  seen  to  differ  from  that  here- 
tofore given  in  American  obstetrical  publications. — Ed.  J 

•  Obst.  Trans.,  vol.  vii. 
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been  effected,  either  by  the  ccphnlotribc  or  the  craniotomy  forceps, 
there  is  seldom  much  difficulty  with   the  body.      By  traction  on  the 

head  one  of  the  axillte  can  easily  Vie  brought  within  reach,  and  if  the 
body  do  not  readily  pass,  the  blunt  hook  should  be  introduced,  ami 
traction  made  until  the  shoulder  is  delivered.  The  same  can  then  he 
done  with  the  other  arm.  If  there  be  a  till  difficulty,  the  cep  halo  tribe 
may  be  used  to  crush  the  thorax.  The  body  is,  however,  so  com- 
pressible that  this  is  rarely  required. 

Embryotomy  u:/tcr*  Turning  is  fm possihh. — There  only  remains  fur 
us  to  consider  the  second  class  of  destructive  operations.  These  may 
be  necessary  in  long- neglected  cases  of  arm  presentation,  in  which 
turning  is  found  to  be  impracticable.  Here  fortunately  the  q 
of  killing  the  foetus  does  not  arise,  since  it  will,  almost  nm 
have  already  perished  from  the  continuous  pressure.  "We  Lave  two 
operations  to  select  from,  decapitation  and  evisceration. 

Decapitation. — -The  former  of  these  is  an  operation  of  great  an- 
tiquity, having  been  fully  described  by  Gdsus.  It  consists  in  sever- 
ing the  neck,  so  as  to  separate  the  head  from  the  body ;  the  body  is 
then  withdrawn  by  means  of  the  protruded  arm,  leaving  the  bead  in 
utero  to  be  subsequently  dealt  with.  If  the  neck  can  be-  I 
without  great  difficulty — and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  shoulder 
is  sufficiently  pressed  clown  into  the  pelvis  to  render  this  quite  pomi- 
ble — there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  it  is  much  the  simpler  and  safer 
operation. 

Methods  of  dividimj  the  Neck. — The  whole  question  rests   on  the 

issibility  of  dividing  the  neck.  For  this  purpose  many  instruments 
Jove  been  invented.  The  one  generally  recommended  in  this  country 
is  known  as  liamsbotham's  hook,  and"  consists  of  a  sharply  curved 
hook,  with  an  internal  cutting  edge.  This  is  guided  over  the  neck, 
which  is  divided  by  a  sawing  motion.  There  is  often  considerable 
difficulty  in  placing  the  instrument  over  the  neck,  although,  if  this 
were  done,  it  would  doubtless  answer  well.  Others  have  invented 
instruments,  based  on  the  principle  of  the  apparatus  for  plugging 
the  nostrils,  by  means  of  which  a  spring  is  passed  round  the  neck, 
and  to  the  extremity  of  the  spring  a  short  cord,  or  the  chain  of  an 
ecraseur,  is  attached:  the  spring  ia  then  withdrawn  and  brings  the 
chain  or  cord  into  position.  The  objection  to  any  of  these  appa- 
ratuses is.  that  they  arc  unlikely  to  lie  at  band  when  required,  for 
few  practitioners  provide  themselves  with  costly  instruments  which 
they  may  never  require.  It  is  of  importance,  therefore,  that  we 
should  have  at  our  command  some  means  of  dividing  the  neck,  which 
is  available  in  the  absence  of  any  of  these  contrivances.  Dubois  re- 
commends for  this  purpose  a  strong  pair  of  blm.t  scissors.  The  neck 
is  brought  as  low  as  possible  by  traction  on  the  prolapsed  arm,  and 
the  blades  of  the  scissors  guided  carefully  up  to  it.  By  scries  of 
cautious  snipping  movements  it  is  then  completely  divided  from 
below  upwards.  This,  if  the  neck  be  readily  within  reach,  can  gen- 
erally be  effected  without  any  particular  difficulty.  Dr.  Kidd,  of 
Dublin,1  who  strongly  advocates  this  operation,  recommends  thai  an 

I  Dublin  Quart.  Jonrn.,  May.  1871. 
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ordinary  male  elastic  catheter,  strongly  curved  and  mounted  on  a  firm 
stilet,  or,  still  better,  on  a  uterine  sound,  should  be  passed  round  the 
neck.  Previous  to  introduction  a  cord  should  be  attached  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  catheter,  which  is  left  round  the  neck  when  it  is  with- 
drawn. By  means  of  this  cord  a  strong  piece  of  whipcord,  or  the 
wire  of  an  ^craseur,  can  easily  be  drawn  round  the  neck  and  used 
for  dividing  it.  The  former,  to  protect  the  maternal  structures, 
may  be  worked  through  a  speculum,  and  by  a  series  of  lateral 
movements  the  neck  is  easily  severed.  The  dcraseur,  however,  offers 
special  advantages,  since  it  entirely  does  away  with  auy  risk  of  in- 
juring the  mother. 

Withdrawal  of  the  Body  and  Delivery  of  the  Head, — After  the  neck 
is  divided  the  remainder  of  the  operation  is  easy.  The  body  is 
withdrawn  without  difficulty  by  the  arm,  and  we  then  proceed  to 
deliver  the  head.  By  abdominal  pressure  this,  in  most  cases,  can  be 
pushed  down  into  the  pelvis,  so  as  to  come  easily  within  reach  of 
the  ccphalotribe,  which  is  by  far  the  best  instrument  for  extraction. 
Preliminary  perforation  is  not  necessary,  since  the  brain  can  escape 
through  the  severed  vertebral  canal.  The  secret  of  doing  this  easily 
is  to  fix  and  press  down  the  head  sufficiently  from  above,  otherwise 
it  would  slip  away  from  the  grasp  of  the  instrument.  The  perfora- 
tor and  craniotomy  forceps  may  be  used,  if  the  cephalotribe  be  not 
at  hand.  Perforation  is,  however,  by  no  means  always  easy,  on  ac- 
count of  the  mobility  of  the  head.  After  it  is  accomplished  one 
blade  of  the  craniotomy  forceps  is  passed  within  the  skull,  the  other 
externally,  and  the  head  slowly  drawn  down. 

Evisceration. — The  alternative  operation  of  evisceration  is  a  much 
more  troublesome  and  tedious  procedure,  and  should  only  be  used 
when  the  neck  is  inaccessible.  The  first  step  is  to  perforate  the 
thorax  at  its  most  depending  part,  and  to  make  as  wide  an  opening 
into  it  as  possible,  in  order  to  gain  access  to  its  contents.  Through 
this  the  thoracic  viscera  are  removed  piecemeal,  being  first  broken 
up  as  much  as  possible  by  the  perforator,  and  theu,  the  diaphragm 
being  penetrated,  those  in  the  abdomen.  The  object  is  to  allow  the 
body  to  collapse,  and  the  pelvic  extremities  to  descend,  as  in  sponta- 
neous evolution.  This  can  be  much  facilitated  by  dividing  the  spinal 
column  with  a  strong  pair  of  scissors,  introduced  into  the  opening 
made  in  the  thorax,  so  that  the  body  may  be  doubled  up  as  on  a 
hinge.  Here  the  crotchet  may  find  a  useful  application,  for  it  can 
be  passed  through  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  fixed  on  some  point  in 
the  interior  of  the  child's  pelvis ;  and  thus  strong  traction  can  be 
made  without  any  risk  of  injury  to  the  mother.  It  can  be  readily 
understood  that  this  process  is  so  lengthy  and  difficult  as  to  render 
it  probably  the  most  trying  of  obstetric  operations ;  it  is  certainly 
inferior  in  every  respect  to  decapitation,  and  is  only  to  be  resorted 
to  when  that  is  impracticable.1 

[>  In  nine  instances  of  impaction  of  the  fo?tns  in  a  transverse  position,  in  the  United 
States,  the  Cesarean  operation  has  been  performed.  owing  to  great  difficulty  in  accom- 
plishing either  decapitation  or  evisceration,  and  six  of  the  women  were  saved.     The 
three  deaths  were  from  exhaustion. — Ed.1 
33 
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same  patient  affords  a  better  prognosis  than  a  first,  probably  because 
peritoneal  adhesions,  resulting  from  the  first  operation,  have  shut  off 
the  genera]  abdominal  cavity  from  the  uterine  wound ;  and  he  believes 
that  in  second  operations  the  mortality  is  not  more  than  '29  per  cent. 
[The  Caesarean  Operation  in  the  Unittd Kingdom. — It  is  impossible 
to  slate  with  any  satisfactory  degree  of  accuracy,  how  many  tiroes 
the  operation  has  been  performed  in  Eugland,  Ireland,  and  Scotland; 
for  the  statistics  collected  are  with  very  few  exceptions  confined  to 
the  cases  that  have  been  published,  when  we  know  that  there  must 
be  many  that  have  never  appeared  in  print.  If  48  out  of  112  in  our 
own  country  were  not  reported  through  the  medical  journals  it  is 
not  at  all  likely  that  nine  will  cover  this  class  of  cases  in  Great 
Britain. 

Br.  Thomas  Badford,  of  Manchester,  continuing  and  embracing 
the  work  of  Dr.  Hull,  published  two  sets  of  tables,  one  in  1865,  con- 
taining the  records  of  77  operations:  and  another  in  1868,  with  it 
;:  cases,  making  in  all  &S.  Of  this  number,  82  died,  and 
only  IS  recovered:  46  women  were  deformed  by  osteomalacia,  and 
16  by  rickets.  Several  British  authors,  one  even  residing  in  Man- 
chester, appear  not  to  be  aware  of  the  fact,  that  Dr.  Radford  issued 
the  supplementary  pamphlet,  of  which  I  am  the  fortunate  possessor 
of  a  copv. 

Taking  up  the  record  where  Br.  Badford  left  it,  I  have  added  £0 

suit  of  the  work  of  the  last  decade,  with  a 

-  s,  or  the  same  number  saved  as  in  the  nre- 

peri  length.     It  may  be  that  I  have  tailed  to 

ases,  as  there  were  thirty  collected  by  Dr.  Radford 

viousd  [though  it  is  true  that  only  seventeen  were 

:    e  with  1858.     Of  the  lis  cases  22  sur- 

T  at  :?.  12  saved  out  <if  50,  hi  the  last  twenty 

■    ;  the  preceding  12"  years,  which  is  some- 

an  improvement  in  the  results  attained,  provided  wo  have 

aaes. 

had  malignant  disease  of  the  rmn'r  titeri, 

■■'-■■■.  ■<"•!.  5  ditto  from  rickets,  1  ditto 

■  ■  ratttms,  sod  1  from  ooxalgic  nnrKyMa 

1        n  oman  had  her  uterus  erroneously  pune- 

ind  in  one  the  cause  of  difficulty 

=  :  _. 

22  cases  was  as  follows,  viz. :  Within 

:k!  day,  4:  on  the  third  day,  5: 

lays,  1:  twelve  days,  1:  labor  not 

.  _ stated,*!,  =  ... 

Dt.  B-t  -ic  number  of  children  "preserved,"  but 

■     -  -  must  died  within  a  very  short  period. 

■■  -  -  bfldren  were  living  in  12. 

-     -  -.1  lived  four  hours,  1  nine  da  vs. 

half  mouths,  so  that  but  6  appear 

.. ':"  ■■{  the  children  were 

dead  when  iyiboa,  six  *    men  who  recovered  in  the  past 
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ten  years.  In  the  whole  22  successful  operations,  15  children  were 
removed  alive,  of  whom  2  died  in  a  few  moments,  leaving  13  to  be 
counted  as  "  saved."  In  the  whole  118  operations,  about  one  in  five 
may  be  said  to  have  been  performed  in  a  reasonably  good  season. 

With  the  best  of  care  in  England,  the  success  in  the  operation 
must  always  be  below  that  in  the  United  States,  provided  our  own 
subjects  are  promptly  subjected  to  the  knife.  This  is  shown  by  a 
comparison  between  the  timely  operations  of  the  two  countries. 
I  have  selected  out  21  British  cases,  recorded  as  follows:  in  3,  labor 
was  artificially  induced;  3  are  denominated  simply  as  "early"  and 
in  15,  the  pains  had  lasted  from  three  or  four  hours  to  thirteen. 
These  21  cases,  therefore,  may  be  classed  as  "early;"  and  notwith- 
standing the  measure  of  promptness,  but  5  recovered,  or  less  than 
the  proportion  of  the  published  cases  of  all  grades,  for  the  past  ten 
years.  Take  the  same  number  of  operations  performed  in  the  United 
States  within  the  same  measure  of  time,  and  we  may  reverse  the 
figures  of  saved  and  lost. 

It  is  no  wonder  then,  that  English  obstetricians  regard  the  Caesar- 
ean  operation  as  the  u  last  resort"  the  u  forlorn  hope"  etc.,  and  turn 
their  attention  to  devising  all  kinds  of  expedients  where  possible  to 
avoid  the  necessity  for  its  performance.  Now,  while  I  have  every 
respect  for  British  opinion  in  matters  of  surgery,  I  do  not  wish  our 
own  obstetricians  and  surgeons  to  form  their  opinion  of  the  risks  of 
this  particular  operation  from  English  obstetrical  works,  which  are 
correct  according  to  their  own  experience,  but  all  wrong  in  the  light 
of  American  success.  We  have  of  late  been  following  too  much  in 
the  line  of  their  opinion,  and  as  a  consequence  have  postponed  the 
use  of  the  knife  until  too  late  to  employ  it  except  with  fatal  effect. 

Promptness  in  action,  then,  does  not  appear  to  have  much  influence 
over  the  result  in  Great  Britain,  although  all  important  and  quite 
encouraging  here — for  of  six  early  British  cases  in  the  last  ten  years, 
with  the  greatest  care  in  management,  but  one  was  saved.  I  attri- 
bute this  difference  to  the  great  poverty  and  consequent  want  of 
stamina  in  the  subjects  operated  upon,  the  injurious  effects  upon 
their  tissues,  of  the  use  of  malt  drinks,  and  the  vomiting  and  uterine 
inertia  produced  by  inhaling  chloroform  when  administered  to  such 
subjects.  The  remarkable  results  of  ovariotomy  under  Spencer  Wells, 
Keith,  and  others,  show  that  it  is  largely  the  character  of  the  subject 
that  makes  the  Csesarean  section  so  much  more  dangerous;  for,  al- 
though some  of  the  ovarian  cases  may  belong  to  the  same  impover- 
ished class,  the  great  majority  do  not,  and,  besides,  there  is  generally 
an  opportunity  of  improving  their  condition  by  proper  hygienic  and 
dietetic  treatment  preparatory  to  the  operation,  which  is  very  rarely 
the  case  with  reference  to  the  subjects  for  gastro-hysterotomy,  who 
must  endure  the  operation  while  still  under  the  depressing  effects  of 
poverty,  exposure  to  dampness,  and  it  may  be,  disease  resulting  from 
it  in  the  form  of  pelvic  softening,  an  affection  which  we  never  see  in 
our  native  population. — Ed.] 

Results  to  the  Child. — The  mortality  of  the  children  likewise  cannot 
be  ascertained  from  statistical  returns  since,  in  the  large  majority  of 
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Ofl  -  In  which  dead  children  were  extracted,  the  result  had  notlmui 
to  do  w  illi  tho  operation.  Indeed,  ibere  is  nothing  in  the  i 
ii  lolf  which  can  reasonably  1«j  supposed  to  affect  the  child.  ]■ 
lliro,  the  child  be  alive  when  the  operation  is  commenced,  there  is 
rvi'iy  probability  of  itH  being  extracted  alive ;  and  Radford's  conelu- 
wioii  that,  "tho  risk  tuinlants  in  Cicsarean  births  is  not  much  greater 
Mm  n  1 1  hi  i  whirh  in  contingent  on  natural  labor,  provided  correct  prin- 
ciple* of  [>ractice  aro  adopted,"  probably  very  nearly  repreai 

truth, 

Cauitn  requiring  l/"'  Operation. — The  Cesarean  section  is  required 

wl there  is  sni'li  defective  proportion  between   the  child  and  the 

ten ■mil  [taiwagoB,  that  oven  a  mutilated  foetus  cannot,  be  extracted. 

Till*  hi  by  liir  ill'1  greatest  number  of  cases  is  due  to  deformity  of 
ilia  pelvis  arising  from  rickets  or  mollitis  ossium.  The  latter  ma v 
ouour  in  R  pationl  who  had  been  previously  healthy,  and  who  has 
given  birth  to  living  children.  It  is  a  more  common  cause  of  the 
extreme  varieties  of  deformity  than  rickets,  and  out  of  77  British 
PMoa,  labulatod  by  Radford,  in  43  the  deformitywaa  produced  br 
twtenmalaota  and  in  14  only  by  rickets.  In  certain  cases  the  pelvis 
lljtelf  iitav  be  of  uormal  si*<\  but  has  its  cavity  obstructed  by  a  solid 
tumor  ft1  tho  ovnrv,  of  tho  uterus  itself,  or  one  growing  from  the 
|iol\  le  wall.  Tlu1  iiWtruelton  may  also  depend  on  morbid  conditions 
of  lite  maternal  soft  jiarls,  of  which  the  most  common  is  advanced 
malignanl  diaeaac  of  the  cervix.  Other  conditions  mav.  how,  v-:t, 
render  it  raaeitlinl.  Thus  Or.  Newman1  records  a  case  fn  which  he 
pOrlWtned  IV»r  insurmountable  resistance  and  obstruc- 

tion of  lite  wr\   v  »  «;is  believed  at  the  time  to  be  malignant 

Tlio  patient   recovered,  and  was  subsequently  delivered  naturallv. 

.1  wtihoui  auvihivij!  abnormal  besnjr  made  out.     This  renders  ii 

,.i-    ".<  :-.-:   maligna*!,  and  it  mav  possiblr 

i>  bean  v  lamroatorr  exudatory  into  the"  tissoes  of 

i    ...»   \  absorbed.     I  myseif  was  present  ataCasar- 

■o  year  1ST>7.  when  the  pelvis 

•  with  exadatk*!.  probably  doe  to  exieo- 

■    « 

.  .       \.  -    \f  tht  tx 

-  -  -    :wi  *o«'  b*  wigawaia!  iw.  if  the 
■  \  .ved  :  *  xaefc*    lias  Mea>«  has 

-  •-  „-     .  ■■  . 

iin  tawwaygb  m  am*»  U  of  1| 

'  •:k-:  -.aer?  Wisanc  rfS  tacao 

•*  t*v  inaaai  ■iu  seam-  fee  a 

IV*  w  yis*^   ■  m  ■«  a 

■ 
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arising  from  raollities  ossium,  in  which  the  obstruction  is  in  the 
sides  and  outlet  of  the  pelvis,  the  true  conjugate  being  sometimes 
even  elongated.  On  the  Continent  the  Cesarean  section  is  constantly 
practised,  as  an  operation  of  election,  when  the  smallest  diameter 
measures  from  2  to  2 J  inches;  and  when  the  child  is  known  to  be 
alive,  some  foreign  authors  recommend  it  when  there  are  as  much 
as  3  inches  in  the  an tero- posterior  diameter.  In  this  country,  where 
the  life  of  the  child  is  most  properly  considered  of  secondary  import- 
ance to  the  safety  of  the  mother,  we  cannot  fix  one  limit  for  the  ope- 
ration when  the  child  is  living,  and  another  when  it  is  dead.  Nor,  I 
think,  can  we  admit  the  desire  of  the  mother  to  run  the  risk,  rather 
than  sacrifice  the  child,  as  a  justification  of  the  operation,  although 
this  is  laid  down  as  an  indication  by  Schroeder.1  Great  as  are  the 
dangers  attending  craniotomy  in  extreme  deformity,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  we  must  perform  it  whenever  it  is  practicable,  and  only 
resort  to  the  Caesarcan  section  when  no  other  means  of  delivery  are 
possible. 

For  this  reason  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  question, 
whether  we  are  justified  in  destroying  the  foetus  in  several  successive 
pregnancies,  when  the  mother-  knows  that  it  is  impossible  for  her  to 
give  birth  to  a  living  child.  Denman  was  the  first  to  question  the 
advisability  of  repeating  craniotomy  on  the  same  patient.  Amongst 
modern  authors  Radford  takes  the  most  decided  view  on  this  point, 
and  distinctly  teaches  that  even  when  delivery  by  craniotomy  is  pos- 
sible, it  "can  be  justified  on  no  principle,  ana  is  only  sanctioned  by 
the  dogma  of  the  schools,  or  by  usage,"  and  that,  therefore,  the 
Caesarean  section  should  be  performed  with  the  view  of  saving  the 
child.  Doubtless  much  can  be  said  from  this  point  of  view ;  but, 
nevertheless,  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  deliberately  lecte 
to  perform  the  Coesarean  section  on  such  grounds.1  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
however,  that  in  these  days  the  induction  of  premature  labor  or 
abortion  would  always  spare  us  the  necessity  of  deciding  so  delicate 
a  point. 

Post-mortem  Csesarean  Operation. — The  Cesarean  section  may  also 
be  required  in  cases  in  which  death  has  occurred  during  pregnancy 
or  labor.  This  was  the  indication  for  which  it  was  first  employed, 
and  it  has  constantly  been  performed  when  a  pregnant  woman  has 
died  at  an  advanced  period  of  utero-gestation.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  a  prompt  extraction  of  the  child  under  these  circumstances  has 
frequently  been  the  means  of  saving  its  life,  but  by  no  means  so  often 
as  is  generally  supposed.  Thus  Schwartz8  showed  that  out  of  107 
cases  not  one  living  child  was  extracted.  Duer4  has  written  an  inte- 
resting paper  on  this  subject  in  which  he  has  tabulated  55  cases  of 

1    Manual  of  Midwifery,  p.  202. 

[2  This  was  done  twice  successfully  by  Prof.  William  Gibson  in  the  caso  of  Mrs. 
Roybold,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1835,  and  1837,  after  she  had  twice  been  delivered  by 
craniotomy  under  Prof.  Charles  D.  Meigs,  who  declined  destroying  any  more  children 
for  her.  Mrs.  R.  still  lives  at  the  age  of  70,  and  the  daughter  and  son  likewise,  with 
their  six  children. — Ed.] 

*  Monat.  f.  Oeburt.,  suppl.  vol.,  1861,  p.  121. 

4  Post-mortem  Delivery,  Am.  Journ.  of  Obst.,  Jan.  1879. 
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post-mortem  Cresarean  section.  In  40  a  living  child  was  extracted, 
the  time  elapsing  after  the  death  of  the  mother  being  as  follows: 
"Between  1  and  5  minutes,  including  *  immediately,'  and  4in  a  few 
minutes/  there  were  21  cases;  between  5  and  10  minutes,  none; 
between  10  and  15  minutes,  13  cases ;  between  15  and  23  minutes, 
2  cases ;  after  1  hour,  2  cases ;  and  after  2  hours,  2  cases."  In  those 
extracted,  however,  after  the  lapse  of  an  hour,  the  children  did  not 
ultimately  survive,  and  the  cases  themselves  seem  open  to  some 
doubt. 

Vfant  of  Success  in  Post-mortem  Ojwration. — The  reason  that  the 
want  of  success  has  been  so  great,  is  doubtless  the  delay  that  must 
necessarily  occur  before  the  operation  is  resorted  to,  for,  inde- 
pendently of  the  fact  that  the  practitioner  is  seldom  at  hand  at  the 
moment  of  death,  the  verv  time  nccessarv  to  assure  ourselves  that 
life  is  actually  extinct  will  generally  be  sufficient  to  cause  the  death 
of  the  foetus.  Considering  the  intimate  relations  between  the  mother 
and  child,  we  can  scarcely  expect  vitality  to  remain  in  the  latter 
more  than  a  quarter,  or  at  the  outside,  half  an  hour,  after  it  has 
ceased  in  the  former.  The  recorded  instances  in  which  a  living  child 
was  extracted  ten,  twelve,  and  even  forty  hours  after  death,  were 
most  probably  cases  in  which  the  mother  fell  into  a  prolonged  trance 
or  swoon,  during  the  continuance  of  which  the  child  must  have  been 
removed.  A  few  authentic  cases,  however,  arc  known  in  which 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  operation  was  performed 
successfully  several  hours  after  the*  mother  was  actually  dead.  An 
often-quoted  and  interesting  example  is  that  of  the  Princess  of 
Schwartzcuburgh,  who  perished  one  evening  in  a  fire  at  Paris,  and 
from  whose  body  a  living  infant  is  said  to  have  been  removed  on  the 
morning  of  the  following  day.  The  authenticity  of  this  case,  however, 
is  open  to  grave  doubt.1 

[The  Story  of  the  Princess  of  Schwarzenherg  is  based  upon  the 
authority  of  Prof.  Gardien,  of  Paris,  who  introduced  it  into  his  work 
on  obstetrics  in  1816,  and  Prof.  Yclpeau,  who  quotes  him  in  his  own 
in  1829  ;  and  this  is  all  the  authenticity  it  ever  had.  The  statement 
is  not  even  "  open  to  a  grave  doubt,"  for  it  is  the  purest  of  all  fabri- 
cations, as  I  can  readily  prove. 

The  Princess  was  burned  at  a  court-ball,  on  the  night  of  Sunday, 
Julv  1.  1-^10,  and  under  circumstances  which  made  her  name  famous 
as  a  self- sacrificing  heroine.  This  fact  has  made  it  a  comparatively 
casv  matter  to  secure  the  whole  of  the  truth  required.  The  Gazette 
Xationalc  ou  Monitcur  Universal,  the  official  journal  of  the  empire, 
of  Tuesday,  July  3,  1810,  gives  the  facts  of  her  death,  and  states 
that  at  day-break,  on  July  2,  a  disfigured  body  was  discovered  iu 
the  dfebris  of  the  hall,  which  Dr.  Gall  believed  to  be  that  of  the 
Princess,  about  which  there  was  no  doubt,  when  an  ornament  known 
to  have  been  worn  by  her,  was  found  upon  the  neck.  This  paper 
also  states,  that  "the  Princess  was  the  mother  of  eight  children,"  and 

n  See  article  by  Ed.  in  Am.  Jour,  of  Mini.  Sci.,  Oct.  1ST?,  p.  3S9.J 
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that  she  was  "four  months  pregnant"     The  Journal  de  TEmpire,  of 
July  4,  gives  virtually  the  same  account. 

Besides  this  we  have  statements1  to  the  effect  that  her  body  was 
almost  entirely  burned  to  a  crisp  mass,  so  that  an  operation  was  an 
impossibility.  In  the  Journal  de  Medicine,  by  Drs.  Corvisart,  Leroux, 
and  Boyer,  there  is  no  reference  to  the  case  in  the  monthly  numbers 
from  July,  1810,  to  Jan.  1811.  I  hope,  therefore,  as  I  have  proved 
that  the  women  was  only  pregnant  four  months,  and  that  her  body 
was  burned  beyond  the  possibility  of  an  operation,  that  no  future 
obstetrical  writer  will  record  the  ease,  as  "  perhaps  the  best  authenti- 
cated" of  all  this  class  of  historical  marvels,  or  .express  any  doubt 
about  it ;  let  the  record  be  dead  and  buried  historically. — Ed.] 

Since,  then,  there  is  a  chance,  however  slight,  of  saving  the  child's 
life,  we  arc  bound  to  perform  the  operation,  even  when  so  much  time 
has  elapsed  as  to  render  the  chances  of  success  extremely  small.  It 
might  bo  considered  almost  superfluous  to  insist  ou  the  necessity  of 
assuring  ourselves  of  the  mother's  death  before  commencing  the  neces- 
sary incisions ;  but,  unfortunately,  numerous  instances  are  known  in 
which  mistakes  in  diagnosis  have  been  made,  and  in  which  the  first 
steps  of  the  operation  have  shown  that  the  mother  was  still  alive. 
The  operation  should,  therefore,  always  be  performed  with  the  same 
care  and  caution  as  if  the  mother  were  living.  If  death  have 
occurred  during  labor,  some  have  advised  version  as  a  preferable 
alternative.  This  can  only  be  resorted  to,  with  any  hope  of  success, 
if  the  passages  be  in  a  condition  to  admit  of  delivery  with  rapidity; 
otherwise  the  delay  required  for  dilatation,  even  when  forcibly 
accomplished,  and  the  drawing  of  the  child  through  the  pelvis,  will 
be  almost  necessarily  fatal.  Tho  only  argument  in  favor  of  version 
is,  that  it  is  less  painful  to  the  friends ;  and,  if  they  manifest  a  decided 
objection  to  the  Caesarean  section,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  an 
attempt  to  save  the  child  in  this  way  should  not  be  made. 

Causes  of  Death  after  Caesarean  Section. — The  causes  of  death  after 
the  Caesarean  section  may,  speaking  generally,  be  classed  under  four 
principal  heads ;  hemorrhage,  peritonitis  and  metritis,  shock,  septi- 
caemia, and  exhaustion  from  long  delay.  These  are  pretty  much  the 
same  as  those  following  ovariotomy  and  the  resemblance  between 
the  two  operations  is  so  great  that  modern  experience  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  performing  ovariotomy,  as  well  as  regards  the  after  treat- 
ment, may  be  taken  as  a  guide  in  the  management  of  cases  of  Caesar- 
ean section.  * 

Hemorrhage  is  Frequent^  although  Seldom  Fatah — Hemorrhage  to 
an  alarming  extent  is  a  frequent  complication,  although  seldom  the 
cause  of  death.  Thus  out  of  88  operations,  the  particulars  of  which 
have  been  carefully  noted,  severe  hemorrhage  occurred  in  14,  6  of 
which  terminated  successfully,  and  in  4  only  could  tho  fatal  result  be 
ascribed  to  tho  loss  of  blood.  In  1  of  these  the  source  of  the  hemor- 
rhage is  not  mention       in  another  it  came  from  the  wound  in  the 

[■  Alison's  "  History  of  Europe,"  Mad.  Jnnot's  "  Memoirs  of  Napoleon,  his  Court 
and  Family."] 
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abdominal  wall,  and  in  tlic  other  2  from  the  uterine  incision  being 
made  directly  over  the  placenta.  In  neither  of  the  2  latter  was  the 
loss  of  blood  immediately  fatal ;  for  it  was  checked  by  uterine  con- 
traction, and  only  recurred  after  many  hours  had  elapsed.  The 
divided  uterine  sinuses,  and  the  open  mouths  of  the  vessels  at  the 
placental  site,  are  the  most  common  sources  of  hemorrhage. 

Means  of  avoidiwj  the  Risk. — Much  may  be  done  to  diminish  the 
risk  of  bleeding,  but  even  with  every  precaution,  it  must  be  a  source 
of  danger.  Hemorrhage  from  the  abdominal  wall  may  be  best 
prevented  by  making  the  incision  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  line 
of  the  liuea  alba,  so  ns  not  to  wound  the  epigastric  arteries,  and  by 
tying  any  bleeding  vessels  as  we  proceed.  The  principal  loss  of 
blood  will  be  met  with  in  dividing  the  uterus;  and  this  will  be 
greatest  when  the  incision  is  near  or  over  the  placental  site,  where 
the  largest  vessels  arc  met  with.  We  are  recommended  to  ascertain 
the  position  of  the  placenta  by  auscultation,  and  thus,  if  possible,  to 
avoid  opening  the  uterus  near  its  insertion.  But  even  if  wc  admit 
the  placental  soiiflle  to  be  a  guide  to  its  situation,  if  the  placenta  be 
attached  to  the  anterior  walls  of  the  uterus,  a  knowledge  of  its  posi- 
tion would  not,  always  enable  us  to  avoid  opening  the  uterus  in  its 
immediate  vicinity.  Wo  must,  in  the  event  of  its  lying  under  the 
incision,  rather  hope  to  control  the  hemorrhage  by  removing  it  at 
once  from  ils  attachments,  and  rapidly  emptying  the  uterus.  Wlu-n 
the  child  has  been  removed  there  may  be  a  large  escape  of  blood ; 
but  litis  will  generally  be  stopped  by  the  contraction  of  the  uterus, 
in  the  same  maimer  as  after  natural  labor.  Should  contraction  not 
take  place,  the  atoms  may  be  firmly  grasped  for  the  purpose  of 
exciting  it.  This  plan  is  advocated  by  Winckel,  who  bad  a  large 
experience  in  the  operation;  and  by  using  free  compression  in  this 
way,  and  making  a  point  of  not  closing  the  wound  until  the  uterus 
is  linnh  contracted,  ho  has  never  met  with  any  inconvenience  from 
hemorrhage.  If  bleeding  continue,  styptic  applications  may  be  used, 
as  in  a  case  reported  by  Hicks,  who  was  obliged  to  swab  out  the 
uterine  cavity  with  a  solution  of  perehloride  of  iron. 

Peritonitis  ami  Metritis  are  frequent  ''wises  of  Death. — Among  the 
most  frequent  causes  of  death  are  peritonitis  and  metritis.  Kayser 
attributes  the  fatal  result  to  them  in  77  out  of  123  unsuccessful  cases. 

The  mere  division  of  the  peritoneum  will  not  account  for  the  fre- 
quency of  this  complication,  since  its  occurrence  is  considerably  more 
frequent  than  utter  ovariotomy,  in  which  the  injury  to  the  peritoneum 
is  quite  as  groat,  and  indeed  greater,  it'  we  take  into  account  the 
adhesions  which  have  to  bo  divided  or  torn  in  that  operation. 

The  division  of  lac  uterus  must  be  regarded  as  one  source  of  this 
danger.  Dr.  West  lavs  great  stress  on  its  unfavorable  i 
alter  delivery  for  reparative  action.  lie  believes  that  the  p 
involution  or  ta'.ry  degeneration  which  commences  iu  the  i 
fibres  previous  to  ■ieliverv,  renders  them  peculiarly  nnrittetl  to  cka- 
I  he  points  out  that,  on  post-mortem  examination,  the  edges 
of  the  incision  have  been  found  dry,  of  unhealthy  color,  gaping,  and 
showing   no  tendency  to  heal.     On  this  account  Hicks  and  others 
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have  operated  ten  days  or  more  before  the  full  period  of  labor,  in 
the  hope  that  the  risk  from  this  source  might  be  avoided.  It  is  by 
no  means  certain,  however,  that  the  change  in  the  uterine  fibres  is 
the  cause  of  the  wound  not  healing,  and  involution  will  commence 
at  once  when  the  uterus  is  emptied,  even  if  the  full  period  of  preg- 
nancy have  not  arrived.  As  a  point  of  ethics,  moreover,  it  is  question- 
able if  we  are  justified  in  anticipating  the  date  of  so  dangerous  an 
operation,  even  by  a  few  weeks,  unless  the  benefit  to  be  derived  is 
very  decided  indeed. 

Escape  of  Lochia  and  other  Fluids  into  the  Peritoneal  Cavity. — One 
important  cause  of  peritonitis  is  the  escape  of  the  lochia  through  the 
uterine  incision  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  which  there  de- 
compose and  act  as  an  unfailing  source  of  irritation.  This  may  be 
prevented,  to  a  great  extent,  by  seeing  that  the  os  uteri  is  patulous, 
so  as  to  afford  a  channel  for  the  escape  of  discharges,  and  by  closing 
the  uterine  wound  by  sutures.  In  addition  there  is  the  danger 
arising  from  blood  and  liquor  amnii  escaping  into  the  peritoneum, 
and  subsequently  decomposing.  There  is  little  evidence  that  "  la 
toilette  du  peritoine,"  on  which  ovariotomists  now  lay  so  much 
stress,  has  ever  been  particularly  atttended  to  in  Cassarean  operations. 

The  Unhealthy  Condition  of  the  Patient  is  the  Chief  Source  of  Danyer. 
— The  chief  predisposing  cause  of  these  inflammations,  however,  must 
be  looked  for  in  the  condition  of  the  patieut,  just  as  asthenic  inflam- 
mation in  ovariotomy  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  those  whose 
general  health  is  broken  down  by  the  long  continuance  of  the  disease. 
We  are  fully  justified,  therefore,  in  assuming  that  peritonitis  and 
metritis  will  be  more  likely  to  occur  after  the  Ciesarean  section  when 
that  operation  has  been  unnecessarily  delayed,  and  when  the  patient 
is  exhausted  by  a  protracted  labor.  In  proof  of  this  we  find  that,  in 
the  large  proportion  of  the  cas3s  above  mentioned,  peritonitis  oc- 
curred when  the  operation  was  performed  under  unfavorable  con- 
ditions. 

Septicaemia. — The  sources  of  septicemia  are  abundantly  evident, 
not  the  least,  probably,  being  absorption  by  the  open  vessels  in  the 
uterine  incision. 

Nervous  Shock. — The  last  great  danger  is  general  shock  to  the  ner- 
vous system.  In  Kayser's  123  cases,  30  of  the  deaths  are  referred 
to  this  cause  In  the  large  majority  of  these  the  patient  was  pro- 
foundly exhausted  before  the  operation  was  begun.  It  is  in  predis- 
posing to  these  nervous  complications,  that  we  should,  d  priori,  expect 
that  vaccillation  and  delay  would  be  most  hurtful ;  and  in  operating 
when  the  patient's  strength  is  still  unimpaired,  we  afford  her  the  best 
chance  of  bearing  the  inevitable  shock  of  an  operation  of  such  mag- 
nitude. 

Secondary  Dangers. — In  addition  a  few  cases  have  been  lost  from 
accidental  complications,  which  are  liable  to  occur  after  any  serious 
operation,  and  which  do  not  necessarily  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
procedure. 

Danyer  to  Child  from  Portions  of  its  Body  heiny  cauyht  hy  the  Con- 
tracting Uterus. — There  is  only  one  source  of  danger,  special  to  the 
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moved 


child,  which  ia  worthy  of  attention.  As  the  infant  is  being  remo' 
from  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  the  muscular  parietes  sometimes  ood- 
tract  with  great  rapidity  aud  force,  so  as  to  seize  and  retain  some 
part  of  its  body.  This  occurred  in  2  of  Dr.  Radford's  eases,  and  in  1 
of  them  it  is  stated  that  "the  child  was  vigorously  alive  when  first 
taken  hold  of,  hut,  from  the  length  of  time  occupied  in  extracting  the 
head,  it  became  so  enfeebled  as  to  show  only  slight  signs  of  life,"  and 
subsequently  all  attempts  at  resuscitation  failed.  I  have  myself  seen 
the  head  caught  in  this  way,  and  so  forcibly  retained  that  a  second  in- 
cision was  required  to  release  it.  In  Dr.  Radford's  cases  the  placenta 
happened  to  be  immediately  under  the  incision,  and  lie  attributes  the 
inordinate  and  rapid  contraction  of  the  uterus  to  its  premature  sepa- 
ration. It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  was  more  than  a  coinci- 
dence, because  the  contraction  does  not  take  place  until  the  greater 
part  of  the  child's  body  has  been  withdrawn,  and  because  numerous 
cases  are  recorded  in  which  the  uterus  was  opened  directly  over  the 
placenta,  or  in  which  it  was  lying  loose  and  detached,  in  none  of 
which  this  accident  occurred.  The  true  explanation  may,  I  think, 
be  found  in  the  varying  irritability  of  the  uterus  in  different  cases. 

Irrespective  of  the  risk  of  portions  of  the  child  being  caught  and 
detained,  rapid  contraction  is  a  distinct  advantage,  since  the  danger 
of  hemorrhage  is  thereby  much  diminished.  Serious  consequences 
may  be  best  avoided  by  removing,  when  practicable,  the  head  aud 
shoulders  of  the  child  first,  or  by  employing  both  hands  in  extrac- 
tion, one  being  placed  near  the  bead,  the  other  seizing  the  feet. 
Either  of  these  methods  is  preferable  to  the  common  practice  of  lav 
ing  hold  of  the  part  that  may  chance  to  lie  most  conveniently  near 
the  line  of  incision.  If  this  point  were  properly  attended  to,  al- 
though the  detention  of  the  lower  extremities  might  occasionallv 
occur,  the  life  of  the  child  would  not  be  imperilled. 

Hit  preparation  of  thv  patient  for  the  operation  should  seriously  oc- 
cupy the  attention  of  the  practitioner,  and  this  is  the  more  essential, 
since  almost  all  patients  requiring  the  Ca-sarean  section  are  iu  a 
wretchedly  debilitated  condition.  If  the  patient  be  not  seen  until 
she  is  actually  in  labor,  of  course  this  ia  out  of  the  question.  But 
this  will  rarely  be  the  ease,  since  the  deformed  condition  of  the 
patient  must  generally  have  attracted  attention.  Every  possible 
means  should  be  taken,  therefore,  when  practicable,  to  improve  the 
general  health  by  abundance  of  simple  and  nourishing  diet,  plenty 
of  fresh  air,  aud  suitable  tonics  (amongst  which  preparations  of  iron 
should  occupy  a  prominent  place),  while  the  state  of  the  secretions, 
the  bowels,  skin,  and  kidneys,  should  be  specially  attended  to. 
"Whenever  it  is  possible  a  large,  airy  apartment  should  be  .selected 
for  the  operation,  which  should  never  be  done  in  a  hospital,  if  other 
arrangements  be  practicable.  These  details  may  seem  trivial  and 
unnecessary ;  but  to  insure  success  in  so  hazardous  an  under- 
taking, no  care  can  be  considered  superfluous,  and  probably  the 
Motion  to  such  points  has  had  much  to  do  with  increasing 
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been  the  cause  of  deformity  requiring  the  operation  of  section,  the 
patients  are  generally  in  a  fair  condition  of  health,  although  not 
usually  either  strong  or  plethoric.  So  far  from  there  being  an  op- 
portunity to  put  them  under  preparatory  treatment,  the  trouble  is, 
that  the  operator  seldom  sees  them  until  entirely  too  late.  In  the 
class  of  patients  to  be  operated  upon  here,  there  is  rarely  sought,  until 
frightened  into  the  necessity  of  doing  it,  either  an  accoucheur  or  sur- 
geon of  the  requisite  skill  and  experience. — Ed.] 

Question  of  Time  to  he  Selected  for  the  Operation. — The  question 
arises  whether  we  should  operate  before  labor  has  commenced.  By 
selecting  our  own  time,  as  some  have  advised,  we  certainly  have  the 
advantage  of  operating  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  instead 
of  possibly  hurriedly.  There  are,  however,  numerous  advantages  in 
waiting  until  spontaneous  uterine  action  has  commenced,  which 
seem  to  me  to  more  than  counterbalance  the  advantages  of  choosing 
our  own  time.  Prominent  among  these  is  the  partial  opening  of  the 
os  uteri,  so  as  to  afford  a  channel  for  the  escape  of  the  lochia,  and 
the  certainty  of  active  contraction  of  the  uterus,  to  arrest  hemor- 
rhage. Barnes  recommends  that  premature  labor  should  be  first 
induced,  and  then  the  operation  performed.  This  seems  to  me  to 
introduce  a  needless  element  of  complexity ;  and  besides,  in  cases  of 
great  deformity,  it  is  by  no  means  always  easy  to  reach  the  cervix 
with  the  view  of  bringing  on  labor.  AH  needful  arrangements 
should  be  made,  so  as  to  avoid  hurrv  and  excitement  when  the 
operation  is  comftienced,  and  we  may  then  wait  patiently  until  labor 
has  fairly  set  in. 

The  Administration  of  Anesthetics. — The  operation  itself  is  simple. 
The  patient  should  be  placed  on  a  table,  in  a  good  light,  and  with 
the  temperature  of  the  room  raised  to  about  GoJ.  Ghloroform  has 
so  frequently  been  followed  by  severe  vomiting,  that  it  is  probably 
better  not  to  administer  it.  For  the  same  reason  Mr.  Spencer  Wells 
has  long  given  up  using  it  in  ovariotomy,  and  finds  that  chloro- 
methyl  answers  admirably;  ether  also  is  devoid  of  the  disadvantages 
of  chloroform.  In  one  or  two  cases  local  anassthesia  has  been  used, 
by  means  of  two  spray  producers  acting  simultaneously ;  and  this 
plan,  if  the  patient  have  sufficient  fortitude  to  dispense  with  general 
anaesthesia,  has  the  further  advantage  of  stimulating  the  uterus  to 
powerful  contraction. 

Description  of  the  Operation. — The  incision  should  be  made  as  much 
as  possible  in  the  line  of  the  linea  alba,  so  as  to  avoid  wounding  the 
epigastric  arteries.  On  account  of  the  deformity,  the  configuration 
of  the  abdomen  is  often  much  altered,  and  some  have  advised  that 
the  incision  should  be  made  oblique  or  transverse,  and  on  the  most 
prominent  part  of  the  abdomen.  The  risk  of  hemorrhage  being  thus 
much  increased,  the  practice  is  not  to  be  recommended.  The  incision, 
commencing  a  little  above  the  umbilicus,  is  carried  down  for  about 
three  inches  below  it.  The  skin  and  muscular  fibres  are  carefully 
divided,  layer  by  layer,  until  the  shining  surface  of  the  peritoneum 
is  reached,  and  any  bleeding  vessels  should  be  secured  as  we  proceed. 
A  small  opening  is  now  made  in  the  peritoneum,  which  should  be 
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laid  open  along  the  whole  length  of  the  incision,  upon  two  fingers  of 
the  left  hand  introduced  as  a  guide.  Before  incising  the  uterus  an 
assistant  should  carefully  support  it  in  a  proper  position,  sod  push 
it  forward  by  the  hands  placed  on  either  side  of  the  incision,  so  as  to 
bring  its  surface  into  apposition  with  the  external  wound,  and  pic- 
vent  the  escape  of  the  intestines.  If  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  placenta  is  situated  anteriorly,  we  may  incise  the  uterus  on  one 
or  other  side;  otherwise  the  line  of  incision  should  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  central.  The  substance  of  the  aterus  is  next  divided  until 
the  membranes  are  reached,  which  are  punctured,  and  divided  in  the 
same  way  as  the  peritoneum.  The  uterine  incision  should  be  of  the 
same  length  as  that  in  the  abdomen,  and  it  should  not  be  made  too 
near  the  fundus ;  for  not  only  is  that  part  more  vascular  than  the 
body  of  the  uterus,  but  wounds  in  that  situation  are  more  apt  to 
gape,  and  do  not  cicatrize  so  favorably.  After  the  uterus  is  opened. 
Dr.  Winckel  recommends  that  ihe  fingers  of  an  assistant  should  be 
placed  in  the  two  terminal  angles  of  the  wound,  so  that  the  ends  of 
the  incision  may  be  hooked  up.  and  brought  into  close  apposition 
with  the  abdominal  opening.  By  this  means  be  prevents  not  only 
the  escape  of  blood  and  liquor  amnii  into  the  cavity  of  the  perito- 
neum, but  also  the  protrusion  of  the  abdominal  viscera. 

'  of  tkt  Chilli. — The  child  should  now  be  carefully  removed, 
the  head  and  shoulders  being  taken  out  (if  possible^  at  first;  the 
placenta  and  membranes  are  afterwards  extracted.  Should  the  pla- 
centa be  unfortunately  found  immediately  wnder  the  incision,  a  con- 
sideiable  loss  of  blood  is  likely  to  take  place,  which  can  onlv  he 
checked  by  removing  it  from  its  attachment?,  and  concluding  the 
operation  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

/'■'■  '  '■  ntraction. — As  soon  as  the  child 
and  the  secundines  have  been  extracted,  the  sooner  the  uterus  eon- 
e  better.  It  will  usually  do  go  of  itself,  but  should  it  remain 
lax  and  flabby,  it  should  be  pressed  and  stimulated  by  the  band. 
We  are  specially  warned  against  handling  the  nterns  by  Ramsbo- 
tham  and  others  :  but  there  seems  no  valid  reason  whv  we  should  not 
restrain  hemorrhage  in  this  way.  as  alter  a  natural  labor.  The  in- 
tervention of  the  abdominal  parietes,  in  their  lax  condition  after 
delivery,  can  make  very  little  difference  between  the  two  cases.  Er- 
gotine  administered  hypodermically,  will  also  be  useful  in  promoting 
efficient  contraction. 

CIogut*  »/  the  Uterine  nn-l  Abdominal  Hounds. — The  advisability 
of  closing  the  uterine  wound  by  sutures  is  a  mooted  point.  The 
balance  of  evidence  is  certainly  in  favor  of  this  practice,  as  tending 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  lochia  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.1     Intcr- 

p  Sutnr^s.  rhiedV  of  silrer  irire  have  heen  used  in  IT  operation*  out  of  113  ia  the 
United  States.  Tbeeat£Ut  rutin- .  wh*ilrr  plain  or  carlulited.  cannot  be  too  strung  I  jr 
Condemned,  as  it  has  sLmallv  failed  tin  the  rootinent.  and  hu  been  decided  to  t" 
■Bretiable  by  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  London,  for  it  doe*  mX  bold  e  ten  n-hen  trebte- 
knotted.  Il  hu  vol*  been  u«ed  once  in  the  foiled  Slat-—,  and  the  •ootid  gaped  nfwa. 
Thn  material  nrvtcbes  n  lrell  as  heivtnr*  untied-  The  ashioc-frnt  future  ha*  taken 
it*  idan-  abroad,  a*  it  doM  not  elongate,  and  it  not  rapidly  dissolved.  The  «if«- 
'«!  saved  life  in  sou*  r*w»  of  n*npiete  uterine  atonv  in  ear  connUy. — Kb.) 
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rupted  sutures  of  silver  wire  or  carbolized  gut  may  be  used,  and  cut 
short ;  or,  as  successfully  practised  by  Spencer  Wells,  a  continuous 
silk  suture  may  be  applied,  one  end  being  passed  through  the  os  into 
the  vagina,  by  which  it  is  subsequently  withdrawn.  Before  closing 
the  uterine  wound  one  or  two  fingers  should  be  passed  through  the 
cervix,  to  insure  its  being  patulous.  A  free  escape  of  the  lochia  in 
this  direction  is  of  great  consequence,  and  Winckel  even  advises  the 
placing  of  a  strip  of  lint,  soaked  in  oil,  in  the  os  so  as  to  keep  up  a 
free  exit  for  the  discharge. 

A  point  of  great  importance,  and  not  sufficiently  insisted  on,  is  the 
advisability  of  not  closing  the  abdominal  wound  until  we  are  thor- 
oughly satisfied  that  hemorrhage  is  completely  stopped,  since  any 
escape  of  blood  into  the  peritoneum  would  very  materially  lessen 
the  chances  of  recovery.  In  a  successful  case  reported  by  Dr.  New- 
man,1 the  wound  was  not  closed  for  nearly  an  hour.  Before  doing 
so  all  blood  and  discharges  should  be  carefully  removed  from  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  by  clean  soft  sponges  dipped  in  warm  water.  The 
abdominal  wound  should  be  closed  from  above  downwards,  by  hare- 
lip pins,  wire  or  silk  sutures,  which  should  be  inserted  at  a  distance 
of  an  inch  from  each  other,  and  passed  entirely  through  the  abdomi- 
nal walls  and  the  peritoneum,  at  some  little  distance  from  the  edges 
of  the  incision,  so  as  to  bring  the  two  surfaces  of  the  peritoneum  into 
contact.  By  this  means  we  insure  the  closure  of  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  the  opposed  surfaces  adhering  with  great  rapidity.  The  sur- 
face of  the  wound  is  then  covered  with  pads  of  folded  lint,  kept  in 
position  by  long  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  and  the  whole  covered 
with  a  soft  flannel  belt. 

Subsequent  Management. — Into  the  subsequent  treatment  it  is  un- 
necessary to  enter  at  any  length,  since  it  must  be  regulated  by  general 
principles,  each  symptom  being  met  as  it  arises.  It  has  been  cus- 
tomary to  administer  opiates  freely  after  the  operation ;  but  they 
seem  to  have  a  tendency  to  produce  sickness  and  vomiting,  and  ought 
not  to  be  exhibited  unless  pain  or  peritonitis  indicate  that  they  are 
required.  In  fact,  the  treatment  should  in  no  way  differ  from  that 
usual  after  ovariotomy,  and  the  principles  that  should  guide  us  will 
be  best  shown  by  the  following  quotation  from  Mr.  Spencer  "Wells's 
description  of  that  operation :  "  The  principles  of  after-treatment  are 
— to  obtain  extreme  quiet,  comfortable  warmth,  and  perfectly  clean 
linen  to  the  patient ;  to  relieve  pain  by  warm  applications  to  tho 
abdomen,  and  by  opiate  enemas ;  to  give  stimulants  when  they  are 
called  for  by  failing  pulse  or  other  signs  of  exhaustion;  to  relieve 
sickness  by  ice,  or  iced  drinks;  and  to  allow  plain,  simple,  but  nour- 
ishing food.  The  catheter  must  be  used  every  six  or  eight  hours, 
until  the  patient  can  move  without  pain.  The  sutures  are  removed 
on  the  third  day,  unless  tympanitic  distension  of  the  stomach  or  in- 
testines endanger  re-opening  of  the  wound.  In  such  circumstances 
they  may  be  left  for  some  days  longer.  The  superficial  sutures  may 
remain  until  union  seems  quite  firm." 

1  Obst.  Trans.,  vol.  viii. 
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Potto's  Operation. — Porro  of  Pavia  has  recently  suggested  and  car- 
ried into  practice  a  modification  of  the  Ca?sarean  section,  which  con- 
sists in  the  removal  of  the  uterus  and  ovaries,  after  the  extraction  of 
the  child.  The  advantages  are  the  removal  of  the  wounded  organ 
from  the  abdominal  cavity,  thus  lessening  the  chances  of  septicaemia 
and  hiemorrhage,  and  leaving  a  smaller  traumatic  surface,  which  is 
fixed  externallv  in  the  abdominal  incision.  The  operation  has  now 
been  performed  25  times,  with  10  recoveries  and  15  ueaths.  Although 
it  is  not  easy,  in  an  operation  so  recently  introduced,  to  give  a  verv 
positive  opinion  as  to  its  merits,  it  obviously  offers  some  advantages 
worthy  of  careful  consideration.  The  fact  that  it  renders  future 
pregnancies  impossible,  need  certainly  not  act  as  argument  against 
its  adoption,  considering  the  class*  of  cases  in  which  the  Caesarean 
section  is  required.  The  operation  itself  is  simple.  As  performed 
by  Spaeth  the  hemorrhage  was  controlled  by  the  chain  of  an  £cra- 
seur  thrown  round  the  uterus,  which  was  then  cut  off,  along  with 
the  ovaries,  and  attached  to  the  abdominal  wound,  as  in  ovariotomy. 
Four  drainage  tubes  were  inserted,  two  in  Douglas's  space,  and  two 
higher  up  on  either  side.  The  whole  operation  was  performed  anti- 
septically  and  offered  no  difficulties.1 

[As  the  author's  record  is  not  complete,  I  will  state  that  up  to  this 
time  as  far  as  ascertainable,  the  operation  has  been  performed  32 
times,  with  15  recoveries;  viz.,  United  States  1,  Italy  12,  Austria  9, 
Germany  2,  France  3,  Belgium  2,  Denmark  1,  Switzerland  1,  and 
Russia  1. 

This  operation  of  removing  the  uterus  and  ovaries  as  supplemental 
to  the  Ca\sarean  section,  is  of  English  origin,  and  was  first  recom- 
mended as  an  improvement  upon  the  old  method  because  believed  to 
be  less  dangerous,  by  Dr.  James  Blundell  of  London,  in  his  Guy's 
Hospital  Lectures  in  1828.3  After  a  series  of  experiments  in  abdom- 
inal surgery  upon  the  lower  animals,  Prof.  Blundell  became  con- 
vinced that  this  method  of  operating  should  be  adopted  with  reference 
to  the  human  female,  and  urged  it  upon  his  class  as  well  worthy  of 
trial  and  adoption. 

The  first  actual  operation  of  removing  the  ntenis  of  a  woman  in  lahor 
was  performed  in  Boston,  July  21st,  ltfCi),  by  Prof.  Horatio  R.  Storer,3 
for  the  arrest  of  an  uncontrollable  hemorrhage  following  the  Ca?sarean 
section,  in  a  case  where  pregnancy  was  complicated  with  fibro-cystic 
disease,  the  sides  of  the  uterine  incision  being  two  inches  thick  :  the 
woman  lived  08  hours. 

The  operation  of  Edoardo  Porro  was  performed  with  success  on 
May  21st,  187G:  and  was  succeeded  with  the  same  result  by  Prof. 
Spiith,  at  the  Lying-in  Hospital  of  Vienna,  twelve  days  later.  This 
gave  an  impetus  to  the  expedient  as  a  hospital  improvement,  and 
now  the  method  has  been  tried  on  more  than  a  score  of  hospital  cases 
on  the  Continent,  in  a  number  of  localities.     The  fact  that  four  ope- 

i  Weiner  Med.  Wochenschrift,  1878. 

(«  Lancet,  vol.  ii.,  p.  ll>7,  London,  1828.] 

l»  Jour.  Gynecol.  Soc.  Boston,  Oct.  18G9,  page  223.] 
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rations  have  succeeded  out  of  seven,  in  the  Vienna  Hospital,  where 
all  the  Caesarean  cases  had  proved  fatal  for  a  century,  under  the  old 
method  ;  and  that  Prof.  Tarnier  succeeded  also  at  the  Maternite  of 
Paris,  where  there  had  been  nothing  but  failures  since  1787,  has 
made  a  very  decided  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  leading  Euro- 
pean professors  of  Obstetrics. 

The  Miilkr  Method. — This  consists  in  the  elevation  of  the  gravid 
uterus  from  the  abdominal  cavity  by  the  long  incision ;  then  con- 
stricting the  cervix  to  prevent  all  hemorrhage ;  then  evacuating  the 
uterus  so  as  to  prevent  all  entrance  of  fluid  into  the  abdomen,  and 
finally  cutting  through  tho  cervix.  This  was  devised  by  Prof.  Miiller, 
of  Berne,  Switzerland,  and  has  been  performed  several  times  with  a 
fair  prospect  of  success.     The  foetus  is  readily  resuscitated. 

Prof.  Litzman,  of  Kiel,  Denmark,  tried  the  apparatus  of  his  col- 
league Esmark  in  one  case  which  ho  lost ;  and  then  in  a  short  time  the 
plan  of  Miiller,  but  the  woman  died  of  peritonitis  on  the  sixteenth  day. 

Prof.  Wasscige,  of  Liege,  proposes  to  use  a  ribbon,  instead  of  a  wire 
constrictor,  as  in  one  of  his  cases  the  wire  opened  an  artery  in  the 
cervix.  The  chaiu-^craseur,  serre-nceud  of  Cintrat,  wire  ^craseur, 
and  clamp,  have  all  had  their  advocates. 

As  we  have  had  but  4  hospital  Cesarean  operations  in  112  cases 
in  the  United  States,  there  is  no  demand  for  the  Porro  method  as  a 
hospital  improvement  with  us.  We  have  had  cases  in  which  I 
believe  the  plan  might  be  of  value ;  such  as  those  with  uterine 
fibroids,  and  some  similar  to  the  second  case  of  Prof.  Tarnier,  i.  e., 
women  long  in  labor,  and  with  a  putrid  foetus  in  utero.  His  patient 
was  four  feet  high,  and  the  waters  had  been  broken  three  days. 
Such  patients  have  occasionally  lived  with  us,  but  the  great  majority 
have  died.  If  all  our  Cesarean  operations  were  early,  there  would 
be  but  a  very  limited  use  for  the  Porro  method  here.  Where  there 
is  a  uterine  tumor  and  a  prospective  danger  of  hemorrhage,  I  believe 
that  Mullcr's  method  would  offer  the  best  hope  of  success  — Ed.] 

Substitute  for  the  Cvesarean  Section  ;  Symphyseotomy. — Bearing  in 
mind  the  great  mortality  attending  the  Ca3sarean  section,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  obstetricians  should  have  anxiously  considered  the 
possibility  of  devising  a  substitute,  which  should  afford  the  mother 
a  better  chance  of  recovery.  The  first  propositi  of  the  kind  was  one 
from  which  great  results  were  at  first  anticipated.  In  1768  Sigault, 
then  a  student  of  medicine  in  Paris,  suggested  symphyseotomy,  which 
consists  in  the  division  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  with  a  view  of  allow- 
ing the  pubic  bones  to  separate  sufficiently  to  admit  of  the  passage 
of  the  child.  Although  at  first  strongly  opposed,  it  was  subsequently 
ardently  advocated  by  many  obstetricians,  and  was  often  performed 
on  tho  Continent,  and  in  a  few  cases  in  this  country. 

The  Operation  is  Admitted  to  be  Useless. — It  is  generally  admitted 

that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  make  this  a  substitute  for  the  Cesarean 

section,  since  the  utmost  gain  which  even  a  wide  separation  of  the 

symphysis  pubis  would  give  would  be  altogether  insufficient  to  admit 

of  the  passage  of  even  a  mutilated  foetus.     Dr.  Churchill  concludes 

that,  even  if  it  were  possible  to  separate  it  to  the  extent  of  four 
34 
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We  have,  then,  27  operations  of  the  class  called  for  by  the  author, 
and  these  are  all  that  can  be  claimed  out  of  the  112,  on  the  data 
found ;  there  may  possibly  have  been  one  or  two  more  iu  the  cases 
where  the  time  in  labor  has  not  been  ascertained,  judging  from  their 
saving  both  mother  and  child,  but  such  have  been  excluded  from  the 
list,  as  the  object  of  its  preparation  has  been  to  show  facts  without 
reference  to  result.  The  percentage  then  reads:  women  saved  under 
seasonably  performed  Ccesarean  operations  in  the  United  States,  7-1^; 
children  saved,  07^ ;  children  rescued  alive,  and  dead  within  a 
week,  4 ;  whole  percentage  of  children  rescued  alive,  81  J$.  To  show 
how  these  27  cases  represent  the  percentage  of  mortality,  I  have  just 
looked  back  in  my  record  eight  years,  when  the  list  of  operations 
numbered  59,  and  by  the  same  rule  of  exclusiveness  have  selected 
out  1G  timely  operations.  By  these,  the  percentage  of  women  saved 
amounts  to  68J,  and  children  75.  During  the  eight  years,  I  have 
added  53  more  operations,  only  11  of  which  were  performed  in  due 
season,  cither  as  to  time  or  condition,  and  we  find  an  improvement 
instead  of  a  diminution  in  the  favorable  result.  The  diminution  of 
the  proportion  of  timely  cases  is  explainable  from  the  fact  that  36  of 
the  53  additional  operations  had  been  withheld  from  publication,  and 
were  obtained  by  correspondence. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  American  obstetrical  writers,  in  a  speech 
before  a  learned  medical  association,  delivered  a  year  ago,  claimed 
that  the  Ca3sarean  section  was  "the  most  dangerous  operation  in 
surgery."  Is  this  borne  out  by  the  facts  just  given?  Take  the 
capital  operations  of  surgery,  and  hunt  them  everywhere,  frontier 
settlements  and  all,  and  how  many  will  show  42  per  cent,  of  re- 
coveries? 

One  of  the  fallacies  which  is  contradicted  by  ovariotomy  every 
day  is,  that  the  great  danger  of  gastro-hysterotomy  is  the  opening  of 
the  abdominal  cavity.  When  Prof.  Byford  performed  ovariotomy 
on  a  young  lady,1  and  followed  it  by  the  removal  of  a  seven  and  a 
half  months' foetus  from  her  uterus,  having  thrown  it  into  contractile 
action  by  erroneously  tapping  it,  why  did  the  patient  make  a  good 
recovery?  Why,  also,  do  so  many  more  women  recover  after  an 
early  than  a  late  operation  ?  It  is  not  exhaustion  of  bodily  forces, 
for  we  see  this  in  many  ovariotomy  cases  that  do  well.  There  is 
but  one  way  to  account  for  it,  and  that  is  the  danger  of  opening  the 
uterus  after  it  has  been  long  in  action.  Uterine  muscular  fatigue 
favors  atony  of  the  organ,  gaping  of  the  incision  in  it,  the  escape  of 
blood  and  lochia  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  the  production  of  second- 
ary hemorrhage,  metro- peritonitis,  and  septicemia,  and  the  condi- 
tions proving  fatal  under  the  names  of  shock,  exhaustion,  and  heart- 
clot.  We  hear  laparo-elytrotomy  commended  because  it  avoids 
opening  the,  abdominal  cavity,  when  its  real  value  is  in  avoiding  the 
uterine  incision  where  the  organ  has  been  permitted  to  exhaust 
itself  by  delay.  In  laparotomy  for  the  removal  of  an  extra-uterine 
foetus,  the  abdomen  is  opened,  and  many  cases  recover,  provided  the 

['  Am.  Jour.  Obstetrics,  N.  Y.,  1879,  p.  31.] 
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placenta  is  not  removed  in  the  operation.  What  has  made  the 
success  of  tlic  Porro  method,  but  the  recognition  of  the  tact  that  ilie 
uterus  is  the  seat  of  danger  ? 

Up  to  tun  or  twelve  years  ago,  the  general  result  of  the  Cesarean 
operations  of  the  United  States  put  us  very  much  in  advance  of  tin 
success  attained  in  Great  Britain;  but  within  this  period  we  have 
been  decidedly  retrograding  and  England  slightly  improving.  Judg- 
ing from  the  past,  we  have  now  about  an  average  of  three  cases  a 
year.  In  the  whole  United  States,  we  have  saved  7  women  in  the 
last  decade,  out  of  32,  thereby  diminishing  the  percentage,  which 
stood  at  53  in  1869,  down  to  4'}}.  Having  become  frightened  at  the 
u dreadful''1  operation,  we  arc  reaping  the  fruits  of  making  it  the 
"forlorn  I/apt."  With  the  exception  of  7  operated  on  early,  liii; 
women  were  in  labor  from  one  day  to  fifteen,  a  number  being  two, 
three,  and  four  days.  What  is  the  best  indication  of  the  character 
of  the  cases,  is  the  fact  that  21  of  the  32  children  were  lost. 

In  New  York  City,  one  surgeon  performed  the  operation  three 
times  in  as  many  consecutive  years,  and  lost  all  the  cases  be< 
the  lime  wasted  before  he  was  called  in.  Noy.  1  and  2  were  Germans, 
in  labor  three  days  each,  and  affected  with  pelvic  exostosis;  bolh 
died,  and  one  child  lived.  No.  3  was  black,  with  a  deformed  pelvis, 
and  in  labor  four  days;  she  had  a  conjugate  of  1£  inch.  Of  these 
six  lives,  but  one  was  saved.  These  arc  lair  examples  of  the  wav 
in  which  time  is  wasted  in  useless  delay  on  i Lie  part  of  accoucheurs 
ami  midwives. 

The  Ca.'sarean  operation  has  a  twofold  character  as  respects  the 
mortality  which  follows  it.  In  early  cases  it  is  an  expedient  of 
medium  gravity;  but  is  almost  hopeless  iu  late  ones.  What  our 
accoucheurs  require,  is  to  realize  the  danger  of  delay  mid  the  afa- 
luiv  wrmsiUj  of  haste.  The  erroneous  estimate  of  the  fatality  of  the 
operation  has  an  effect  to  insure  this  fatality  by  causing  delay  in  its 
performance.  1  was  recently  struck  with  the  remarkable  success  of 
an  operation  performed  by  Dr.  Oleolt,  of  Brooklyn,  upon  a  woman 
in  wrtom  the  obstruction  to  delivery  was  a  large  uterine  fibroid, 
because  almost  all  such  cases  had  proved  fatal,  and  wrote  to  him  to 
know  exactly  how  lung  it  was  after  the  commencement  of  labor  that 
he  began  to  operate.  His  answer,  "  nine  and  a  half  hours,'"  revohfc  A 
the  great  basis  of  his  success. — Ed.] 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

LAPARO-ELYTROTOMY. 

Ix  the  former  editions  of  this  work  laparo-clytrotomy  was  briefly 
considered  as  one  of  the  suggested  substitutes  for  the  Cesarean  section 
which  merited  careful  study,  and  appeared  to  be  of  a  promising 
character,  but  of  which  too  little  was  known  to  justify  any  positive 
conclusions  with  regard  to  it.  The  subject  naturally  attracted  con- 
siderable attention,  and  several  interesting  papers  have  appeared  in 
which  its  indications,  difficulties,  and  advantages  have  been  carefully 
considered.  Since  Thomas's  first  case  was  published,  several  operations 
have  been  performed,  with  results  so  encouraging  that  I  cannot  but 
believe  that  the  operation  has  a  great  future  before  it,  and  that  it 
will  be  the  duty  of  the  accoucheurs  to  resort  to  it  instead  of  the  more 
hazardous  Ciesarcan  section,  unless  some  special  contra-indication 
exists.  Under  these  circumstances  it  seems  proper  no  longer  to 
consider  it  as  an  addendum  to  his  description  of  the  Cesarean  sec- 
tion, but  to  study  it  more  in  detail  in  a  separate  chapter. 

History. — The  history  of  the  operation  is  curious  and  interesting. 
The  earliest  suggestion  of  a  procedure  of  this  character  seems  to 
have  been  made  by  Joerg  in  the  year  1806,  who  proposed  a  Modi- 
fied Cacsarcan  section,  without  incision  of  the  uterus,  by  the  division 
of  the  linea  alba,  and  of  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina,  the  foetus 
being  extracted  through  the  cervix.  This  suggestion  was  never 
carried  into  practice,  and  it  is  obvious  that  it  misses  the  one  chief 
advantage*  of  laparo-elytrotomy,  the  leaving  of  the  peritoneum  intact. 
In  1820  K'tgen  proposed,  and  actually  attempted,  an  operation  much 
resembling  Thomas's,  in  which  section  of  the  peritoneum  was  avoided. 
He  failed,  however,  to  complete  it,  and  was  eventually  compelled  to 
deliver  his  patient  by  the  Ciesarcan  section.  In  1823  Baudelocquc, 
the  younger,  independently  conceived  the  same  idea,  and  actually 
carried  it  into  practice,  although  without  success.  Lastly,  in  1837, 
Sir  Charles  Bell  suggested  a  similar  operation,  clearly  perceiving  its 
advantages.  Hence  it  appears  that  previous  to  Thomas's  recent  work 
in  the  matter,  the  operation  was  independently  invented  no  less  than 
three  times.  It  fell,  however,  entirely  into  oblivion,  and  was  onlv 
occasionally  mentioned  in  systematic  works  as  a  matter  of  curious 
obstetric  history,  no  one  apparently  appreciating  the  promising  char- 
acter of  the  procedure. 

In  the  year  1870,  Dr.  T.  Gaillard  Thomas,  of  New  York,  read  a 
paper  before  the  Medical  Association  of  the  town  of  Yonkcrs  on  the 
Hudson  River  entitled  uGastro-elytrotomv,  a  substitute  for  the  C;esa- 
rjau  section,"  in  which  he  described   the  operation  as  he  had  per- 
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formed  it  llircc  times  on  the  dead  subject,  and  once  on  a  married 
woman  in  1870,  with  a  successful  issue  as  regards  the  child.  It  seems 
beyond  doubt  that  Thomas  invented  the  operation  for  himself,  being 
ignorant,  of  Ritgen's  and  Baudelocquc's  previous  attempts,  and  ii  U 
certain,  to  f|uoto  Ciarrigucs,1  that  to  him  "belongs  the  glory  of  having 
been  the  firstwho  performed  gustro-elytrotomy  so  as  to  extract  a  living 
child  from  a  living  mother  in  his  first  operation,  and  of  having 
brought  both  mother  mid  child  to  complete  recovery  in  Ins  second 
operation." 

Since  Thomas's  first  case,  the  operation  has  been  performed  three 
times  by  Dr.  Skene  of  Brooklyn,  and  lias  found  its  way  across  the 
Atlantic,  having  been  twice  performed  in  England,  by  fJimes  in 
Sheffield,  and  by  Edia  in  Loudon. 

Nature  of  the  Operatic)/. — The  object  of  gastro-clytrotomy  is  to 
reach  the  cervix  by  incision  through  the  lower  part  of  the  abdominal 
wall,  and  upper  part  of  the  vagina,  and  through  it  to  extract  the 
foetus  as  may  most  easily  be  done. 

Adrnntajt's  over  the  Vivsurcan  Section. — If  thia  procedure  is  found 
practicable,  the  enormous  advantages  it  offers  over  the  Ofl 
section  are  at  oneo  apparent  in  dividing  the  abdomen,  the  abdominal 
wall  only  is  incised,  and  the  peritoneum  is  left  intact.  The  vagina  is 
divided,  but  incision  of  the  uterine  parietes,  which  forms  one  of  the 
chief  risks  of  the  LVsarean  section,  is  entirely  avoided.  Now  there 
is  nothing  in  either  of  these  procedures  alarming  in  itself,  and  if 
further  experience  proves  that  the  practical  diiiicullies  of  the  opera- 
tion do  not  stand  in  the  way  of  its  adoption,  Dr.  Thomas  wilt  have 
introduced  by  his  abhi  advocacy  of  the  operation,  probably  the 
greatest  improvement  in  modern  obstetrics. 

Cases  suitable  for  the  Ofwrati»n. —  It  maybe  broadly  stated  that 
git.il ro-elytroiomy  is  applicable  in  all  eases  calling  for  the  Qs 
section,  when  the  mother  is  alive.  In  post-mortem  extractions  of  the 
foetus,  the  Cipsarean  section,  being  flic  most  rapid  procedure,  would 
rertainlv  h>  preforable.  Exceptions  must  be  made  for  certain  eases 
of  morbid  conditions  of  ibe  soft  puns  which  render  delivery  per  MUi 
natxrafcs  impossible,  and  in  which  gastro-clytrotomy  coutd  not  be 
performed,  where  it  would  be  impossible  in  eases  of  tumor  obstruct- 
ing the  pelvic  cavity,  also  in  carcinoma  or  fibroid  of  the  uterus. 
When  the  head  is  firmly  impacted  in  the  pelvio  brim,  and  cannot 
be  dislodged,  the  operation  would  be  impossible,  as  the  yagina  could 
not  be  incised.  Unlike  the  Cesarean  section,  the  operation  cannot 
bo  performed  twice  on  the  same  patient,  at  least  on  the  same  side, 
since  adhesions  left  by  the  former  incisions  would  prevent  the  MM  a- 
ration  of  the  peritoneum,  and  division  of  the  vagina.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  in  certain  cases  of  extreme  deformity,  with  pendu- 
lous abdomen  and  distorted  thighs,  the  site  of  the  incision  might  not 
l>e  so  difficult  to  reach,  as  to  render  the  necessary  manoeuvres  impaa- 
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the  proper  comprehension  of  the  operation,  and  render  an  avoidance 
of  its  possible  dangers  more  easy,  if  the  anatomical  relations  of  the 
parts  concerned  are  briefly  described. 

Abdominal  Incision. — The  abdominal  incision  extends  from  a  point 
an  inch  above  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine,  and  is  carried,  with  a 
slight  downward  curve,  parallel  to  Pou part's  ligament,  until  it  reaches 
a  point  one  inch  and  three-quarters  above,  and  to  the  outside  of,  the 
spine  of  the  pubes.  Beyond  the  latter  point  it  must  not  extend,  so 
as  to  avoid  the  risk  of  wounding  the  round  ligament  and  the  epi- 
gastric artery.  In  this  incision  the  skin,  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
external  oblique,  and  the  fibres  of  the  internal  oblique,  and  trans- 
versalis  muscles,  are  divided.  The  rectus  is  not  implicated.  After 
the  muscles  are  divided,  the  transversalis  fascia  is  reached.  It  is 
fortunately  rather  dense  in  this  situation,  and  is  separated  from  the 
peritoneum  by  a  layer  of  connective  tissue  containing  fat. 

Arteries. — The  superficial  epigastric  artery  is  necessarily  divided, 
but  is  too  small  to  give  any  trouble.  The  internal  epigastric  is  fortu- 
nately not  divided,  but  is  so  near  the  inner  end  of  the  incision,  that  it 
may  accidentally  be  so.  In  one  of  Dr.  Skene's  operations  it  was 
laid  bare.  Starting  from  the  external  iliac,  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  above  Poupart's  ligament,  it  runs  downwards,  forwards,  and 
inwards  to  the  ligament,  thence  it  turns  upwards  and  inwards,  in 
front  of  the  round  ligament  and  inside  the  internal  abdominal  ring, 
behind  the  posterior  layer  of  the  sheaths  of  the  rectus  muscle,  which 
it  finally  enters.  The  circumflex  ilii  artery  also  rises  from  the  ex- 
ternal iliac  a  little  below  the  epigastric.  It  ruus  between  the  perito- 
neum and  Poupart's  ligament  until  it  reaches  the  crest  of  the  ilium, 
inside  which  it  runs.  It  thus  lies  altogether  below  the  line  of  tho 
incision,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  injured. 

Peritoneum. — After  the  transversalis  fascia  is  divided,  the  perito- 
neum is  reached,  and  is  readily  lifted  up  intact,  so  as  to  expose  tho 
upper  parts  of  the  vagina,  through  which  the  foetus  is  extracted.  It 
is  fortunate,  as  facilitating  this  manceuvre>  that  the  peritoneum  is 
much  more  lax  than  in  the  non- pregnant  state,  and  it  has  been  found 
very  easy  to  lift  it  out  of  the  way  in  all  the  operations  hitherto  per- 
formed. 

Vivjinal  Incisions. — The  division  of  the  vagina  is  the  part  of  the 
operation  likely  to  give  rise  to  most  trouble  and  risk.  It  is  to  bo 
noted,  that  in  cases  of  pelvic  contraction  calling  for  this  operation, 
the  uterus,  with  its  contents,  will  be  abnormally  high  and  altogether 
above  the  pelvic  brim ;  the  vagina  is,  therefore,  necessarily  elongated 
and  brought  more  readily  within  reach.  It  is  enlarged  in  its  upper 
part  during  pregnancy,  and  thrown  into  folds  ready  for  dilatation 
during  the  passage  of  the  child.  It  is  loosely  surrounded  by  another 
,  tissue,  and  is  composed  of  muscular  fibres,  easily  separable,  and  an 
internal  mucous  layer.  Its  vascular  arrangements  arc  very  complex, 
and  the  risk  of  hemorrhage  is  one  of  the  prominent  difficulties  of  tho 
operation. 

In  Baudelocquc's  attempt,  in  which  the  vagina  was  cut  instead  of 
torn,  the  loss  of  blood  was  so  great  as  to  lead  to  a  discontinuance  of 
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the  operation.  The  arteries  are  numerous,  consisting  of  branches 
from  the  hypogastric,  interior  vesical,  internal  pudie,  ami  hemor- 
rhoidal arteries.  The  veins  form  a  network  surrounding  the  whole 
canal,  but  arc  largest  at  its  extremities,  so  that  it  is  desirable  to  open 
the  vagina  as  low  down  as  possible. 

Relations  of  the  Vagina. — Behind  the  vagina  lies  the  pooch  of 
peritoneum  known  as  Douglas's  space,  and  below  tbat  the  rectum. 
In  front  of  it  lies  the  bladder,  and  the  risk  of  injuring  that  viscus. 
or  the  ureter  entering  it,  constitutes  another  of  the  dangers  of  the 
operation.  The  relations  of  these  parts  have  been  specially  studied 
by  Garrigues,1  with  the  view  of  facilitating  the  safe  performance  of 
the  operation,  and  1  quote  his  description. 

"  The  anterior  superior  surface  of  the  vagina  is,  in  its  uppsr  part, 
bound  by  loose  connective  tissue  to  the  bladder  on  a  surface  that  ha* 
the  shape  of  a  heart.  In  the  lower  or  anterior  part,  the  boundary 
line  of  this  surface  runs  parallel  to,  and  a  little  outside  of  the  tri'jo- 
iiinii  vesica le.  In  the  upper  part  it  follows  the  outline  of  tho  vagina, 
from  which  it  passes  over  to  the  cervix.  The  distance  from  the 
internal  opening  of  the  urethra  to  the  neck  of  tho  womb  is  one  inch 
and  a  quarter  (3.2  centimetres).  The  bladder  extends  five-eighths 
of  an  inch  (1.5  centimetres)  upon  the  cervix.  It  is  very  liable  to  be 
reached  by  the  vaginal  rent,  if  the  latter  is  made  too  high  up  or  CM 
horizontal.  The  lower  part  of  the  antoro-superior  wall  carries  in  the 
middle  line  the  urethra.  In  tho  uppermost  part,  a  little,  outside  of, 
ami  behind  the  bladder,  lies  the  ureter.  In  order  to  avoid  the  ureter 
and  the  bladder,  the  incision  of  the  vagina  should  be  made  nearly 
an  inch  and  a  half  (3.8  centimetres)  below  the  uterus,  and  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  the  ureter  and  tho  boundary  line  between  the 
bladder  and  the  vagina." 

77ie  Oprrutinn. — The  operation  has  hitherto  been  performed  on  the 
right  side  only.  In  consequence  of  the  position  of  the  rectum  on  the 
left,  it  seems  doubtful  if  the  difficulties  of  performing  it  on  that 
side  would  not  render  the  operation  impossible.  This  point  can  only 
be  cleared  up  by  experience,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  tho  right  side  should 
certainly  he  selected.  For  the  proper  performance  of  the  operation 
four  assistants  are  necessary,  besides  one  who  administers  the  ana>s- 
t  he  tic.  The  patient  is  placid  on  her  back  on  the  operating  table, 
with  pelvis  raised,  and  in  the  same  position  for  ovariotomy.  In  con- 
sequence of  access  of  air  per  vaginam  strict  antiseptic  precautions 
cannot  bo  adopted,  tt  fore  commencing  the  operation  the  cervix  is 
dilated  as  mueu  as  possible"  by  Barnes's  bags,  assisted,  if  necessary,  by 
digitui  dilatation. 

Tho  operator  stands  on  the  right  side  of  the  patient,  while  an 
as.-istant,  standi  n  iron  her  left,  lays  his  hands  on  the  uterus  and  draws 
it  upwards  and  to  the  left,  so  as  to  put  the  skin  on  the  stretch.  The 
iuci  ion  is  commenced  at  a  point  one  inch  above  the  anterior  superior 
spine  of  the  ilium,  and  is  carried  inwards,  in  a  slightly  curved  direc- 
tion, until  it    reaches  a  point  one  and  three-quarter  inch  above 
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outside  the  spine  of  the  pubes.  The  skin  and  muscular  and  aponeu- 
rotic tissues  are  carefully  divided,  layer  by  layer,  any  arterial  branches 
being  secured  as  they  are  severed,  until  the  transversalis  fascia  is 
reached.  This  is  raised  by  a  fine  tenaculum,  and  an  aperture  is  made 
in  it,  through  which  a  director  is  introduced,  and  on  this  the  fascia 
is  divided  in  the  whole  length  of  the  superficial  incision.  The  opera- 
tor now  separates  the  peritoneum  from  the  transversalis  and  iliac 
fascia  with  his  fingers,  and  an  assistant,  placed  on  his  left,  elevates 
it,  as  well  as  the  contained  intestines,  by  means  of  a  fine  warmed 
napkin  and  keeps  it  well  out  of  the  way  during  the  rest  of  the  opera- 
tion. A  third  assistant  now  introduces  a  silver  catheter  into  the 
bladder,  and  holds  it  in  the  position  of  the  boundary  line  between  it 
and  the  vagina,  and  below  the  uterus. 

A  blunt  wooden  instrument  like  the  obturator  of  a  speculum  is 
introduced  into  the  vagina,  which  is  pushed  up  by  it  above  the  ilio- 
pectineal  line.  On  this  an  incision  is  made  by  Paquelin's  thermo- 
cautery heated  to  a  red  heat  only,  as  far  below  the  uterus  as  possible, 
and  parallel  to  the  ilio-pectineal  line  and  the  catheter  felt  in  the 
bladder.  When  the  vagina  has  been  burnt  through,  the  index  fingers 
of  both  hands  are  pushed  through  the  incision,  and  the  vagina  torn 
through  as  far  forward  as  is  deemed  safe  by  the  guide  of  the  catheter 
in  the  bladder,  and  as  far  backward  as  possible.  When  this  has  been 
done  the  uterus  is  depressed  to  the  left,  and  the  cervix  lifted  into  the 
incision  by  the  fingers,  and  the  membranes  are  ruptured.  Through 
the  cervix  thus  elevated  the  child  is  extracted,  according  to  the  pre- 
sentation, either  by  simple  traction,  by  the  forceps,  or  by  turning. 
Before  concluding  the  operation  the  bladder  should  be  injected  with 
milk,  to  make  sure  that  it  has  not  been  wounded.  Should  it  be  so, 
the  laceration  may  be  at  once  united  by  carbolized  gut.  The  prin- 
cipal risk  at  this  stage  is  hemorrhage  from  the  vaginal  vessels,  which, 
however,  fortunately  did  not  give  rise  to  much  trouble  in  any  of  the 
recent  operations.  If  it  occurs  it  must  be  dealt  with  as  best  we  can, 
either  by  ligature,  by  the  actual  cautery,  or  by  thoroughly  plugging 
the  vaginal  wound  with  cotton-wool  both  through  the  incision  and 
per  vagi  nam.  If  the  latter  is  not  necessary  the  wound  should  be 
cleaned  by  injecting  a  warm  solution  of  weak  carbolized  water  (2  per 
cent.),  its  edges  united  by  interrupted  sutures,  and  dressed  as  is  deemed 
best.  The  subsequent  treatment  must  be  conducted  on  general  sur- 
gical principles,  and  will  much  resemble  that  necessary  after  other 
severe  abdominal  operations,  such  as  ovariotomy.  The  vagina  should 
be  gently  syringed  two  or  three  times  daily  with  a  weak  antiseptic 
lotion.  The  diet  should  be  mild  and  nutritious,  chiefly  consisting  of 
milk,  beef- tea,  and  the  like.  Pain,  pyrexia,  etc.,  must  be  treated  as 
they  arise. 

[I  have  little  to  add  in  reference  to  this  scientific,  but  difficult 
operation,  which  must  be  necessarily  limited  in  its  adoption,  because 
of  the  skill  and  number  of  assistants  which  it  requires,  and  the  many 
cases  in  which  it  is  inadmissible.  In  45  out  of  the  112  Cesarean 
cases  in  my  record,  it  could  not  have  been  performed.  Seven  opera- 
tions in  nine  years  is  very  slow  progress,  compared  with   the  Porro 
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method,  as  shown  by  the  reports  of  the  latter  from  the  Continent, 
where  it  is  now  being  performed  on  an  average  of  about  once  a  month, 
and  with  a  degree  of  success  more  satisfactory  than  is  shown  by  the 
record  of  the  Thomas  method.  The  anatomical  skill  demanded, 
together  with  its  other  requirements,  will  necessarily  confine  Laparo- 
clytrotomy  to  our  large  cities,  and  limit  the  great  future  which  haa 
been  anticipated  for  it.  It  has  by  no  means  as  vet  had  a  lull  trial. 
— Ki>.] 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  TRAXSFfSlOX  OF  BLOOD. 

TriE  transfusion  of  blood  in  desperate  and  apparently  hopeless 
cases  of  hemorrhage,  often!  a  possible  means  of  rescuing  the  patient 
which  merits  careful  consideration.  It  has  again  and  again  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  profession,  but  has  never  become  popularized  in 
obstetric  practice.  The  reason  of  this  is  not  so  much  the  inherent 
defects  of  the  operation  itself— for  quite  a  sufficient  i)uinl>cr  of  suc- 
cessful cases  are  recorded  to  make  it  certain  that  it  is  occasionally  a 
most  valuable  remedy — but  the  fact  that  the  operation  has  been  con- 
sidered a  delicate  and  difficult  one.  and  that  it  has  been  deemed 
necessary  to  employ  complicated  and  expensive  apparatus,  which  is 
never  at  hand  when  a  sudden  emergency  arises.  Whatever  may  he 
the  difference  of  opinion  about  the  value  of  transfusion,  I  think  it 
must  !»■  admitted  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  simplify 
the  process  in  every  possible  way,  and  it  is  above  all  things  neces- 
sary to  show  that  ihe  steps  of  the  operation  are  such  as  can  be  readily 
performed  by  any  ordinarily-qualified  practitioner,  and  that  the  ap- 
paratus is  so  simple  and  portable  as  to  make  it  easy  for  any  obstetri- 
cian to  have  it  at  hand.  There  are  comparatively  few  who  would 
consider  it  worth  while  to  carry  about  with  them,  in  ordinary  every- 
day work,  cumbrous  and  expensive  instruments  which  may  never  he 
required  in  a  life-long  practice;  and  lieoce  it  is  not  unlikely  that,  in 
many  cases  in  which  transfusion  might  have  proved  useful,  the  op- 
portunity of  using  it  has  been  allowed  to  slip.  Of  late  years  the 
operation  has  attracted  much  attention,  the  method  of  performing  it 
has  been  greatly  simplified,  and  I  think  it  will  Ik;  easy  lo  prove  that 
all  the  essential  apparatus  may  l>e  purchased  for  a  few  shilling-,  ami 
in  so  portable  a  form  as  to  take  up  little  or  no  room;  so  that  it 
may  be  always  carried  in  the  obstetric  bag  ready  for  any  possible 
omergenoy. 

The  history  of  the  nprratom  is  of  considerable  interest.  In  Villari's 
"  Life  of  Savonarola"  it  i3  said  to  have  been  employed  in  the  case  of 
l'ope  Innocent  VIII.,  in  the  year  14i)i>,  but  I  am  hot  aware  on  what 
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authority  the  statement  is  made.  The  first  serious  proposals  for  its 
performance  do  not  seem  to  have  been  made  until  the  latter  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  first  actually  performed  in  France, 
by  Denis,  of  Montpellier,  although  Lower,  of  Oxford,  had  previously 
made  experiments  on  animals  which  satisfied  him  that  it  might  be 
undertaken  with  success.  In  November,  1067,  some  months  after 
Denis's  case,  he  made  a  public  experiment  at  Arundel  House,  in 
which  twelve  ounces  of  sheep's  blood  were  injected  into  the  veins  of 
a  healthy  man,  who  is  stated  to  have  been  very  well  after  the  opera- 
tion, which  must,  therefore,  have  proved  successful.  These  nearly 
simultaneous  cases  gave  rise  to  a  controversy  as  to  priority  of  inven- 
tion, which  was  long  carried  on  with  much  bitterness. 

The  idea  of  resorting  to  transfusion  after  severe  hemorrhage  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  then  entertained.  It  was  recommended  as  a 
means  of  treatment  in  various  diseased  states,  or  with  the  extrava- 
gant hope  of  imparting  new  life  and  vigor  to  the  old  and  decrepit. 
The  blood  of  the  lower  animals  only  was  used ;  and,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  not  surprising  that  the  operation,  although  practised 
on  several  occasions,  was  never  established  as  it  might  have  been 
had  its  indications  been  better  understood. 

From  that  time  it  fell  almost  entirely  into  oblivion,  although  ex- 
periments and  suggestions  as  to  its  applicability  were  occasionally 
made,  especially  by  Dr.  Harwood,  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  Cam- 
bridge, who  published  a  thesis  on  the  subject  in  the  year  1785.  He, 
however,  never  carried  his  suggestions  into  practice,  and,  like  his 
predecessors,  only  proposed  to  employ  blood  taken  from  the  lower 
animals.  In  the  year  182-1  Dr.  Blundell  published  his  well-known 
work,  entitled  "  Researches,  Physiological  and  Pathological,"  which 
detailed  a  large  number  of  experiments;  and  to  that  distinguished 
physician  belongs  the  undoubted  merit  of  having  brought  the  subject 
prominently  before  the  profession,  and  of  pointing  out  the  cases  in 
which  the  operation  might  be  performed  with  hopes  of  success. 
Since  the  publication  of  this  work,  transfusion  has  been  regarded  as 
a  legitimate  operation  under  special  circumstances;  but,  although  it 
has  frequently  been  performed  with  success,  and  in  spite  of  many  in- 
teresting monographs  on  the  subject,  it  has  never  become  so  estab- 
lished, as  a  general  resource  in  suitable  cases,  as  its  advantages  would 
seem  to  warrant.  Within  the  last  few  years  more  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  subject,  and  the  writing  of  Panum,  Martin,  and  dc  Bclina, 
abroad,  and  of  Higginson,  McDonnell,  Hicks,  and  Aveling  at  home, 
amongst  many  others,  have  thrown  much  light  on  many  points  con- 
nected with  the  operation,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  Obstetrical  Society,  in  their  forthcoming  report, 
may  still  more  increase  our  knowledge. 

Nature  and  Ohject  of  the  Operation. — Transfusion  is  practically  only 
employed. in  cases  of  profuse  hemorrhage  connected  with  labor,  al- 
though it  has  been  suggested  as  possibly  of  value  in  certain  other 
puerperal  conditions,  such  as  eclampsia,  or  puerperal  fever.  Theo- 
retically it  may  be  expected  to  be  useful  in  such  diseases ;  but,  inas- 
much as  little  or  nothing  is  known  of  its  practical  effects  in  these 
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diseased  states,  it  is  only  possible  here  to  discuss  its  use  in  cases  of 
excessive  hemorrhage.  Its  action  is  probably  twofold.  lsi,  the 
actual  restitution  of  blood  which  lias  been  lost,  2d,  the  supply  of  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  blood  to  stimulate  the  heart  to  contraction,  and 
thus  to  enable  the  circulation  to  be  carried  on  until  fresh  blood  is 
formed.  The  influence  of  transfusion  as  a  means  of  restoring  lost 
blood  must  be  trivial,  since  the  quantity  required  to  produce  an  effect 
is  generally  very  small  indeed,  and  never  sufficient  to  counterbalance 
that  which  has  been  lost.  Its  stimulant  action  is  no  doubt  of  far 
more  importance ;  and  if  the  operation  be  performed  before  the 
Vital  energies  are  entirely  exhausted,  the  effect  is  often  most  marked. 
Use  of  Blood  taken  frtfn.  the  Lower  Animals.— In  the  earliest  opera- 
tions the  blood  used  was  always  that  of  the  lower  animals,  generally 
of  the  sheep.  Dr.  Bhmdell  believed  that  such  blood  could  not  be 
employed  with  success.  Recent  cases,  such  as  those  published  bv 
Kcene,  who  used  lamb's  blood  in  12  eases.1  have  conclusively  [<rLV.il 
this  idea  to  be  erroneous.  Brown-Pcqunrd  has  shown  that  Bkindell's 
experiments  with  animal  blood  failed,  partly  because  he  used  ton 
large  a  quantity  and  injected  too  quickly,  and  partly  because  be  used 
blood  too  rich  in  carbonic  acid  and  too  poor  in  oxygen.  He  has 
shown  that  the  success  of  the  operation  must  depend  to  a  great  ex- 
tent on  these  points,  and  that  blood,  containing  sufficient  cBrbonk 
acid  to  be  black,  proves  directly  poisonous,  unless  it  is  injected  in 
very  small  quantity,  and  with  great  slowness.  Although,  then,  it 
is  certain  that  the  blood  of  some  of  the  lower  animals,  especially  of 
those  in  which  the  corpuscles  arc  of  less  size  than  in  man,  as  in  sheep, 
can  be  employed  with  safety,  still  the  operation,  of  late  years,  bu 
been  almost  always  performed  with  human  blood  nlonc,  and,  for 
many  obvious  reasons,  is  always  likely  to  be  so. 

liiffKulties  from  Coagulation  of  Fibrine.^ — The  great  practical  diffi- 
culty in  trail,  fusion  has  always  been  the  coagulation  of  the  blood 
Very  shortly  after  it  has  been  removed  from  the  body.  When  fresh 
drawn  blond  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  the  iibriac  commences  to 
solidify  rapidly,  generally  in  from  three  to  four  minutes,  sometimes 
much  sooner.  It  is  obvious  that  the  moment  fibrination  hns  com- 
menced the  blo:id  is,  ipsa  facto,  unfitted  for  transfusion,  not  only  be- 
cause it  can  be  no  lunger  passed  readily  through  the  injecting  appa- 
ratus, but  because  of  the  great  danger  of  propelling  small  masses  of 
fibrine  into  the  circulation,  and  thus  causing  embolism.  Hence,  if  no 
attempt  be  made  to  prevent  this  difficulty,  it  is  essential,  no  matter 
what  apparatus  is  used,  to  hurry  on  the  operation  so  as  to  inject  be- 
fore fibrination  has  begun.  This  is  a  fatal  objection,  for  there  is  no 
operation  in  the  whole  range  of  surgery  in  which  calmness  and  de- 
liberation arc  so  essential,  the  more  so  as  the  surroundings  of  the 
patient  in  these  unfortunate  cases  are  such  as  to  tax  the  presence 
of  mind  and  coolness  of  the  practitioner  and  his  assistants  to  the 
utmost, 

Methods  of  Obviating  Coagulation. — All  the  recent  improvements 

'  London  Med.  Record,  Doe.  31,  1S73. 
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have  had  for  their  object  the  avoidance  of  coagulation,  and  practi- 
cally this  has  been  effected  in  one  of  three  ways.  1st,  by  immediate 
transfusion  from  arm  to  arm,  without  allowing  the  blood  to  be  ex- 
posed to  the  atmosphere,  according  to  the  methods  proposed  by 
Aveling  and  Eoussel.  2d,  by  adding  to  the  blood  certain  chemical 
reagents  which  have  the  property  of  preventing  coagulation.  3d, 
removal  of  the  fibrine  entirely,  by  promoting  its  coagulation  and 
straining  the  blood,  so  that  the  liquor  sanguinis  and  blood  corpuscle 
alone  are  injected. 

Inasmuch  as  the  success  of  the  operation  altogether  depends  on 
the  method  adopted,  it  will  be  well,  before  going  further,  to  consider 
briefly  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  of  these  plans. 

Immediate  Transfusion. — 1.  The  method  of  immediate  transfusion 
has  been  brought  prominently  before  the  profession  by  Dr.  Aveling, 
who  has  invented  an  ingenious  apparatus  for  performing  it.  The 
apparatus  consists  essentially  of  a  miniature  Higginson's  syringe, 
without  valves,  and  with  a  small  silver  canula  at  either  end.  One 
cauula  is  inserted  into  the  vein  of  the  person  supplying  blood,  the 
other  into  a  vein  of  the  patient,  and  by  a  peculiar  manipulation  of 
the  syringe,  subsequently  to  be  described,  the  blood  is  carried  from 
one  vein  into  the  other.  It  must  be  admitted  that,  if  there  were  no 
practical  difficulties,  this  instrument  would  be  admirable,  and  it  is 
therefore  not  surprising  that  it  should  have  met  with  go  much  favor 
from  the  profession.  I  cannot  but  think,  however,  that  the  opera- 
tion is  not  so  simple  as  it  at  first  sight  appears,  and  that  therefore  it 
wants  one  of  the  essential  elements  required  in  any  procedure  for 
performing  transfusion.  One  of  my  objections  is,  that  it  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  work  the  apparatus  without  considerable  practice. 
Of  this  I  have  satisfied  myself  by  asking  members  of  my  class  to 
work  it  after  reading  the  printed  directions,  and  fiuding  that  they 
are  not  always  able  to  do  so  at  once.  Of  course  it  may  be  said  that 
it  is  easy  to  acquire  the  necessary  manipulative  skill;  but,  when  the 
necessity  for  transfusion  arises,  there  is  no  time  left  for  practising 
with  the  instrument,  and  it  is  essential  that  an  apparatus,  to  be  uni- 
versally applicable,  should  be  capable  of  being  used  immediately, 
and  without  previous  experience.  Other  objections  are  the  necessity 
of  several  assistants,  the  uncertainty  of  there  being  a  sufficient  circu- 
lation of  blood  in  the  veins  of  the  donor  to  aft'ord  a  constant  supply, 
and  the  possibility  of  the  whole  apparatus  being  disturbed  by  rest- 
lessness or  jactitation  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  For  these  reasons, 
it  seems  to  me  that  this  plan  of  immediate  transfusion  is  not  so 
simple,  nor  so  generally  applicable,  as  defibrination.  Still,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  recognize  its  merits,  and  it  is  certainly  well  worthy 
of  further  study  and  investigation. 

Another  method  of  immediate  transfusion  is  that  recommended 
by  Roussel,1  whose  apparatus  has  recently  attracted  considerable 
attention.  It  possesses  many  undoubted  advantages,  and  is,  beyond 
doubt,  a  valuable  addition  to  our  means  of  performing  the  opera- 

1  Obstetrical  Transactions,  vol.  xviii. 
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tiou.  It  has,  however,  the  great  disad vantage  of  being  costly  and 
complicated,  and  hence  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  likely  to  come  into 
general  use. 

AUtiitt'on  of  Chemical  Ayenls  to  Prevent  Con<juhition. — 2.  The  second 
plan  for  obviating  the  bad  effects  of  clotting  is  the  addition  of  some 
substance  to  the  blood  which  shall  prevent  coagulation.  It  is  well 
known  that  several  salts  have  this  property,  and  the  experiments 
made  in  the  case  of  cholera  patients  prove  that  solutions  of  some  of 
them  may  be  injecied  into  the  venous  system  without  injury.  This 
method  lias  been  specially  advocated  by  Dr.  Braxton  Hieks,  who 
uses  a  solution  of  three  ounces  of  fresh  phosphate  of  soda  in  a  pint 
of  water,  about  six  ounces  of  which  are  added  to  ihe  quantity  of 
blood  to  be  injected.  He  has  narrated  4  cases'  in  which  lliis  plan 
was  adopted  successfully,  so  far  as  the  prevention  of  coagulation  was 
concerned.  It  certainly  enables  the  operation  to  be  performed  with 
deliberation  and  care,  but  it  is  somewhat  complicated;  and  it  may 
often  happen  that  the  necessary  chemicals  are  not  at  hand.  A  further 
objection  is  the  bulk  of  fluid  which  must  be  injected,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  this  has,  in  some  cases,  seriously  embarrassed 
the  heart's  action,  and  interfered  with  the  success  of  "the  operation. 
In  many  of  the  successful  eases  of  transfusion  the  amount  of  blond 
injected  has  been  very  small,  not  more  than  two  ounces.  Dr. 
Richardson  proposes  to  prevent  coagulation  by  the  addition  of. 
liquor  ammonias  to  the  blood,  in  the  proportion  of  two  minims, 
diluted  with  twenty  minims  of  water,  to  each  ounce  of  blood. 

Defibrination  of  the  Blood. — '6.  The  last  method,  and  the  one  which, 
on  the  whole,  I  believe  to  be  the  simplest  and  most  effectual,  b  defi- 
brination. It  has  been  chiefly  practised  in  this  country  by  Dr. 
McDonnell,  of  Dublin,  who  has  published  several  very  interesting 
eases  in  which  he  employed  it,  and  abroad  by  Martin,  of  Berlin  ;  de 
Bcliiut,  of  Paris  [and  Thomas  G.  Morton,  of  Philadelphia.*  Dr. 
Morton  lias  transfused  defibrinated  blood  fourteen  times  iu  twelve 
subjects;  in  one  of  them  with  an  interval  of  a  month  between  the 
two  operations.  The  cases  were  exhaustion  after  hemorrhage,  pro- 
found anaemia,  exhaustion  at  close  of  typhoid  fever,  purpura  hamior- 
rhagica,  and  opium  poisoning. — Ed.].  The  process  of  removing  the 
fibrins  is  simple  in  the  extreme,  and  occupies  a  few  minutes  only. 
Another  advantage  is  that  the  blood  to  bo  transfused  may  be  pre- 

Earcd  quietly  in  an  adjoining  apartment,  so  that  the  operation  may 
c  performed  with  the  greatest  calmness  and  deliberation,  and  the 
donor  is  spared  the  excitement  and  distress  which  the  sight  of  the 
apparently  moribund  patient  is  apt  to  cause,  and  which,  as  Dr.  Ilicks 
has  truly  pointed  out,  may  interfere  with  the  free  flow  of  blood. 
The  researches  of  Puoum,  Brown-Se  [uard,  and  others,  have  proved 
thai  the  blood  corpuscles  are  the  true  vivifying  element,  and  that 
defibrinated  blood  acts  as  well,  in  every  respect,  as  that  containing 

I  Gut's  Hosp.  Report!,  vi>1.  x'w. 

II  Bee  Am.  .'™r.  Med.  S,i.,  July.  1*74,  p.  110.  Article  VII..  by  Dr.  Thomas  (t. 
Morton  ;  with  report*  »l  casus  and  designs  of  apparatus  employed. — Eli.] 
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fibrine.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  fibrine  is  reproduced  within  a 
short  time,1  and  the  whole  tendency  of  modern  research  is  to  regard 
it,  not  as  an  essential  element  of  the  blood,  but  as  an  excrementitious 
product,  resulting  from  the  degradation  of  tissue,  which  may,  there- 
fore, be  advantageously  removed.  Another  advantage  derived  from 
defibrination  is,  that  the  corpuscles  are  freely  exposed  to  the  atmo- 
sphere, oxygen  is  taken  up,  and  carbonic  acid  given  off,  and  the 
dangers  which  Brown-Sequard  has  shown  to  arise  from  the  use  of 
blood  containing  too  much  carbonic  acid  are  thereby  avoided.  There 
can  be,  therefore,  no  physiological  objection  to  the  removal  of  the 
fibrine,  which,  moreover,  takes  away  all  practical  difficulty  from  the 
operation.  The  straining  to  which  the  defibrinated  blood  is  sub- 
jected entirely  prevents  the  possibility  of  even  the  most  minute 
particle  of  fibrine  being  contained  in  the  injected  fluid;  the  risk 
from  embolism  is,  therefore,  less  than  in  any  of  the  other  processes 
already  referred  to.  My  own  experience  of  this  plan  is  limited  to  3 
cases,  but  in  2  it  answered  so  well  that  I  can  conceive  no  reasonable 
objection  to  it.  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  transfusion,  thus 
performed,  is  amongst  the  simplest  of  surgical  operations — an  opinion 
which  the  experience  of  McDonnell  and  others  fully  confirms. 

Transfusion  of  Milk. — Eecently  the  intra- venous  injection  of  freshly 
drawn  warm  milk  has  been  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  blood, 
chiefly  in  America.  It  was  first  used  by  Dr.  Ilodder  of  Toronto,  but 
has  been  introduced  and  strongly  advocated  by  Thomas  of  New  York, 
who  has  used  it  twice  after  ovariotomy.  Brown-Sequard  in  experi- 
menting on  the  lower  animals  found  that  it  answered  as  well  as  either 
fresh  or  defibrinated  blood,  and  about  half  an  hour  after  the  injection 
no  trace  of  the  milk-corpuscles  could  be  found  in  the  blood.  It  pos- 
sesses the  advantage  of  being  more  easily  obtained,  and  more  readily 
manipulated  than  blood,  but  future  researches  are  required  before  its 
perfect  efficacy  can  be  considered  established.  About  Sviij  of  milk 
are  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases,  and  it  should  be  fresh  drawn,  warm, 
and  free  from  acidity. 

[In  the  last  edition,  I  introduced  a  long  article  upon  the  "intra- 
venous injection  of  milk,"  in  place  of  which  the  author  has  prepared 
the  above.  As  he  gives  no  account  of  the  process,  I  reproduce  the 
statement  of  Dr.  Charles  T.  Hunter,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  has  performed  the  operation  ten  times  on  four  subjects. 

The  milk  is  drawn  into  a  double  vessel,  with  warm  water  in  the 
interspace,  and  the  temperature  regulated  to  about  99°  Fahr.  The 
fluid  is  strained  through  fine- wire-gauze,  to  exclude  any  foreign 
matters  that  might  be  injurious.  Attached  to  the  funnel  and  tube 
Dr.  Ilunter  has  a  perforating  canula  with  a  small  stopcock  to  cut  off 
the  flow  of  milk.  After  the  vein  is  fully  exposed,  the  milk  is  run 
through  the  tube,  the  cock  closed,  which  keeps  the  canula  full  by 
capillary  attraction,  and  the  vessel  perforated  by  the  cutter  on  the 
end  of  the  canula;  the  cock  is  then  opened,  funnel  elevated,  and  milk 
carried  in  by  its  own  weight. — Ed.] 

1  Pan  urn,  Virchow's  Arch.,  vol.  xxvii. 
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Statistical  Results. — TLie  number  of  cases  of  transfusion  are  perhaps 
not  sufficient  to  admit  of  completely  reliable  conclusions.  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  transfusion  lias  often  l>een  the  means  of  rescuing 
ll'ie  patient  when  apparently  at  the  point  of  death,  and  after  all  other 
means  of  treatment  had  failed.  Professor  Martin  records  o7  cases, 
in  43  of  which  transfusion  was  completely  successful,  and  in  7  tem- 
porarily so;  while  in  the  remaining  7  no  reaction  took  place.  Dr. 
Higginson,  of  Liverpool,  has  had  let  cases,  10  of  which  were  success- 
ful. Figures  such  as  these  are  encouraging,  and  they  are  sufficient 
to  prove  that  the  operation  is  one  which  at  least. otters  a  fair  hope  of 
success,  and  which  no  obstetrician  would  be  justified  in  neglecting, 
when  the  patient  is  sinking  from  the  exhaustion  of  profuse  hemor- 
rhage. It  is  to  be  hoped  also  that  further  experience  may  prove  it 
to  be  of  value  in  other  cases,  in  which  its  use  lias  been  suggested, 
but  not,  as  vet,  put  to  the  test  of  experiment. 

Possible  banyers  of  the  Operation. — The  possible  risks  of  the  opera- 
tion would  seem  to  be  the  danger  of  injecting  minute  particles  of 
fibrine  which  form  emboli,  of  bubbles  of  air,  or  of  overwhelming  the 
action  of  the  heart  by  injecting  loo  rapidly,  or  in  too  great  quantity. 
These  may  be,  to  a  great  extent,  prevented  by  careful  attention  to 
the  proper  performance  of  the  operation,  and  it  does  not  clearly 
appear,  from  the  recorded  cases,  they  have  ever  proved  fatal.  We 
must  also  bear  in  mind  that  transfusion  is  seldom  or  ever  likely  to 
be  attempted  until  the  patient  is  in  a  state  which  would  otherwise 
almost  certainly  preclude  the  hope  of  recovery,  and  in  which,  there- 
fore, much  more  hazardous  proceedings  would  be  fully  justified. 

Cases  Suitable  for  Transfusion. — The  cases  suituble  for  transfusion 
are  those  in  which  the  patient  is  reduced  to  an  extreme  state  of 
exhaustion  from  hemorrhage  during  or  after  labor  or  miscarriage, 
whether  by  the  repeated  losses  of  placenta  pra'via,  or  the  more 
sadden  and  profuse  Hooding  of  post  -part  urn  hemorrhage.  The  opera- 
tion will  not  be  contemplated  until  other  and  simpler  means  have 
been  Hied  and  failed,  or  until  the  symptoms  indicate  that  lite  is  on 
the  verge  of  extinction.  If  the  patient  should  be  deadly  pale  and 
cold,  with  no  pulse  at  the  wrisi,  or  one  that  is  scarcely  perceptible: 
if  sin-  he  unable  to  swallow,  or  vomits  incessantly;  if  she  lie  in  an 
unconscious  state;  if  jactitation,  or  convulsions,  or  repeated  fainting 
should  occur;  if  the  respiration  be  laborious,  or  very  rapid  and 
sighing;  if  the  pupil  do  not  act  under  the  influence  of  light,  it  is 
evidenl  that  she  is  in  a  condition  of  extreme  danger,  and  it  is,  under 
such  circumstances,  that  transfusion,  performed  sufficiently  soon, 
otters  a  fair  prospect  of  success.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  be- 
cause one  or  other  of  these  symptoms  is  present,  that  there  is  no 
chance  of  recovery  under  ordinary  treatment,  and  indeed  it  is  within 
the  experience  of  all,  that  patients  have  rallied  under  apparently  the 
mosi  hopeless  conditions.  But  when  several  of  them  occur  together, 
the  prospect  of  recovery  is  much  diminished,  and  transfusion  would 
then  be  fully  justified,  especially  as  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that 
a  fatal  result  has  ever  been  directly  traced  to  its  employment  In- 
deed, like  most  other  obstetric  operations,  it  is   more  likely  to  be 
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postponed  until  too  late  to  be  of  service,  than  to  be  employed  too 
early ;  and  in  some  of  the  cases  reported  as  unsuccessful,  it  was  not 
performed  until  respiration  had  ceased,  and  death  had  actually  taken 
place.  It  has  been  sometimes  said  that  transfusion  can  never  be 
employed  if  the  uterus  be  not  firmly  contracted,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
injected  blood  again  escaping  through  the  uterine  sinuses.  The  cases 
in  which  this  is  likely  to  occur  are  few ;  and  if  one  were  met  with, 
the  escape  of  blood  could  be  prevented  by  the  injection  into  the 
uterus  of  the  perchloride  of  iron. 

Description  of  the  Operation. — In  describing  the  operation  I  shall 
limit  myself  to  an  account  of  Aveling's  method  of  immediate  trans- 
fusion, and  to  that  of  injecting  defibrinated  blood.  I  consider  myself 
justified  in  omitting  any  account  of  the  numerous  apparatuses  which 
have  been  invented  for  the  purpose  of  injecting  pure  blood,  since  I 
believe  the  practical  difficulties  are  too  great  ever  to  render  this  form 
of  operation  serviceable.  The  great  objection  to  most  of  the  instru- 
ments used  is  their  cost  and  complexity  :  and  as  long  as  any  special 
apparatus  is  considered  essential,  the  full  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
transfusion  are  not  likely  to  be  realized.  The  necessity  for  employ- 
ing it  arises  suddenly ;  it  may  be  in  a  locality  in  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  procure  a  special  instrument ;  and  it  would  be  well  if  it  were 
understood  that  transfusion  may  be  safely  and  effectually  performed 
by  the  simplest  means.  In  many  of  the  successful  cases  an  ordinary 
syringe  was  used ;  in  one,  in  the  absence  of  other  instruments,  a 
child's  toy  syringe  was  employed.  I  havq  myself  performed  it  with 
a  simple  syringe  purchased  at  the  nearest  chemist's  shop,  when  a 
special  transfusion  apparatus  failed  to  act  satisfactorily. 

Method  of  performing  Immediate  Transfusion. — In  immediate  trans- 
fusion (Fig.  181),  the  donor  is  seated  close  to  the  patient,  and  the 

Fio.  181. 
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Method  of  Transfusion  by  Aveling's  Apparatus. 

veins  in  the  arms  of  each  having  been  opened,  the  silver  canula  at 
cither  end  of  the  instrument  in  introduced  into  them  (a  b).  The  tube 
between  the  bulb  and  the  patient  is  now  pinched  (d),  so  as  form  a 
vacuum,  and  the  bulb  becomes  filled  with  blood  from  the  donor. 
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The  finger  is  now  removed  so  as  to  compress  the  distal  tube  (v'\ 
and  lite  bulb  being  cuinprcsscd  (c),  its  contents  are  injected  iota  the 
patient's  vein.  The  bulb  is  calculated  to  hold  about  two  drachms, 
ho  that  the  amount  injected  can  be  estimated  by  the  number  of  urnes 
it  is  emptied.  The  risk  of  injecting  air  is  prevented  by  filling  the 
syringe  with  water,  which  is  injected  before  the  blood. 

Injection  of  Defibrinated  Blood. — For  injecting  defibrinatcd  blood 
various  contrivances  have  been  used.  McDonnell's  instrument  is  a 
simple  cylinder  with  a  nuzzle  attached,  from  which  the  blood  is  pro- 
pelled by  gravitation.  When  the  propulsive  power  is  insullicKut. 
increased  pressure  is  applied  by  breathing  forcibly  into  the  open  end 
of  the  receiver.  De  Belina's  instrument  is  on  the  same  principle, 
only  atmospheric  pressure  is  supplied  by  a  contrivance  similar  to 
Richardson's  spray -producer,  attached  to  one  end.  The  idea  is  simple, 
but  there  is  some  doubt  of  a  gravitation  instrument  being  sufficiently 
powerful,  and  it  certainly  failed  in  my  hands.  I  have  had  valve.-- 
applied  to  Aveling's  instrument,  so  that  it  works  bv  compression  of 
the  bulb,  like  an  ordinary  Iligginson's  syringe.  This,  with  a  single 
silver  cunula  at  one  end,  for  introduction  into  the  vein,  forms  a  per- 
fect and  inexpensive  transfusion  apparatus,  taking  up  scarcely  any 
space.  If  it  be  not  at  hand,  any  small  syringe,  with  a  tolerably  tine 
nozzle,  may  be  used. 

.1/  dt  of  Preparing  the  Blood, — -The  first  step  of  the  operation  is 
defibrination  of  the  blood,  which  should,  if  possible,  be  prepared  in 
nn  apartment  adjoining  the  patient's.  The  blood  should  be  taken 
from  the  arm  of  a  strong  and  healthy  man.  The  quality  cannot  be 
unimportant,  and,  in  some  recorded  cases,  the  failure  of  tb'e  operation 
has  been  attributed  to  the  fact  of  the  donor  having  been  a  weakly 
female.  The  supply  from  a  woman  might  also  prove  insufficient; 
and,  although  it  has  been  shown  that  blood  from  two  or  more  per- 
sons may  be  used  will;  safety,  yet  such  a  change  necessarily  cans  9 
delay,  and  should,  if  possible,  be  avoided.  A  vein  having  been 
opened,  eight  or  ten  ounces  of  blond  are  withdrawn,  and  received 
int..  ...Hie  perfri-ilv  elenn  vi's-vl,  such  as  a  dessert  finger-glass.  As  it 
flows  it  should  be  bri.-klv  agitated  with  a  clear  silver  fork,  or  a  glass 
rod.  and  very  shortly,  strings  of  ribrinc  begin  to  form.  It  is  now 
strained  through  a  piece  of  fine  muslin,  previously  dipped  in  hot 
water,  into  a  sen. ml  vessel  which  is  Boating  in  water  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  10.V.  By  this  sirainiug  the  fihriue  and  air-bubbles 
resulting  from  the  agitation  are  removed,  and,  if  there  be  no  exces- 
sive hurry,  it  might  he  well  to  repeat  the  straining  a  second  time.  If 
the  vessel  be  kept  floating  in  warm  water,  the  blood  is  prevented 
from  getting  cool,  and  we  can  now  proceed  to  prepare  the  arm  of  the 
patient  for  injection. 

ifode  of  Exposing  the  Veins  scfcfrJ  for  Transfusion^- This  is  the 
most  delicate  and  difficult  part  of  the  operation,  since  the  veins  are 
generally  collapsed  and  empty,  and  by  no  means  easy  to  find.  The 
best  way  of  exposing  them  is  that  practised  by  McDonnell,  who 
pinches  up  a  fold  of  the  skin  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  and  transfixes 
It  with  a  fine  tenotomy  knife  or  scalpel,  so  making  a  gaping  wound 
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in  the  integument,  at  the  bottom  of  which  they  are  seen  lying.  A 
probe  should  now  be  passed  underneath  the  vein  selected  for  opening, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  chance  of  its  being  lost  at  any  subsequent  stage  of 
the  operation.  This  is  a  point  of  some  importance,  and  from  the 
neglect  of  this  precaution  I  have  been  obliged  to  open  another  vein 
than  that  originally  fixed  on.  A  small  portion  of  the  vein  being 
raised  with  the  forceps,  a  nick  is  made  into  it  for  the  passage  of  the 
cauula. 

Injection  of  the  Blood. — The  prepared  blood  is  now  brought  to  the 
bedside,  and,  the  apparatus  having  been  previously  filled  with  blood 
to  avoid  the  risk  of  injecting  any  bubbles  of  air,  the  canula  is  in- 
serted into  the  opening  made  in  the  vein,  and  transfusion  commenced. 
It  should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  this  part  of  the  operation 
should  be  conducted  with  the  greatest  caution,  the  blood  introduced 
very  slowly,  and  the  effect  on  the  patient  carefully  watched.  The 
injection  may  be  proceeded  with  until  some  perceptible  effect  is  pro- 
duced, which  will  generally  be  a  return  of  the  pulsation,  first  at  the 
heart,  and  subsequently  at  the  wrist,  an  increase  in  the  temperature 
of  the  body,  greater  depth  and  frequency  of  the  respirations,  and  a 
general  appearance  of  returning  animation  about  the  countenance. 
Sometimes  the  arms  have  been  thrown  about,  or  spasmodic  twitch- 
ings  of  the  face  have  taken  place.  The  quantity  of  blood  required 
to  produce  these  effects  varies  greatly,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases 
has  been  very  small.  Occasionally  2  ounces  have  proved  sufficient, 
and  the  average  may  be  taken  as  ranging  between  4  and  G :  although 
in  a  few  cases  between  10  and  20  have  been  used.  The  practical 
rule  is  to  proceed  very  slowly  with  the  injection  until  some  per- 
ceptible result  is  observed.  Should  embarrassed  or  frequent  respira- 
tion supervene,  we  may  suspect  that  we  have  been  injecting  either 
too  great  a  quantity  of  blood,  or  with  too  much  force  and  rapidity, 
and  the  operation  should  at  once  be  suspended,  and  not  resumed  until 
the  suspicious  symptoms  have  passed  away.  It  may  happen  that  the 
effects  of  the  transfusion  have  been  highly  satisfactory,  but  that  in 
the  course  of  time  there  is  evidence  of  returning  syncope.  This  mav 
possibly  be  prevented  by  the  administration  of  stimulants;  but  if 
these  fail  there  is  no  reason  why  a  fresh  supply  of  blood  should  not 
again  be  injected,  but  this  should  be  done  before  the  effects  of  the 
first  transfusion  have  entirely  passed  away. 

Secondary  Effects  of  Transfusion. — The  subsequent  effects  in  suc- 
cessful cases  of  transfusion  merit  careful  study.  In  some  few  cases 
death  is  said  to  have  happened  within  a  few  weeks,  with  symptoms 
resembling  pyaemia.  Too  little  is  known  on  this  point,  however,  to 
justify  any  positive  conclusions  with  regard  to  it. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

THE   PUERPERAL   STATE   AND   ITS   MANAGEMENT. 

Importance  of  Study my  the  Puerperal  State. — The  key  to  the  man- 
agement of  women  after  labor,  and  to  the  proper  understanding  of 
the  many  important  diseases  which  may  then  occur,  is  to  be  found 
in  a  study  of  the  phenomena  following  delivery,  and  of  the  changes 
going  on  in  the  mother's  system  during  the  puerperal  period.  No 
doubt  natural  labor  is  a  physiological  and  healthy  function,  and 
during  recovery  from  its  effects  disease  should  not  occur.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  none  of  our  patients  are  under  phy- 
siologically healthy  conditions.  The  surroundings  of  the  lying-in 
woman,  the  effects  of  civilization,  of  errors  of  diet,  of  defective  clean- 
liness, of  exposure  to  contagion,  and  of  a  hundred  other  conditions, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  appreciate,  have  most  important  influences 
on  the  results  of  childbirth.  Hence  it  follows  that  labor,  even  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions,  is  attended  with  considerable  risk. 

The  Mortality  of  Childbirth. — It  is  not  easy  to  say  with  accuracy 
what  is  the  precise  mortality  accompanying  childbirth  in  ordinary 
domestic  practice,  since  the  returns  derived  from  the  reports  of  the 
Registrar-General,  or  from  private  sources,  are  manifestly  open  to 
serious  error.  The  nearest  approach  to  a  reliable  estimate  is  that 
made  by  Dr.  Matthews  Duncan,1  who  calculates  from  figures  derived 
from  various  sources,  that  not  fewer  than  1  out  of  every  120  women, 
delivered  at  or  near  the  full  time,  dies  within  four  weeks  of  child- 
birth. Tli is  indicates  a  mortality  far  above  that  which  has  been 
generally  believed  to  accompany  child-bearing  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. It,  however,  closely  approximates  to  a  similar  estimate 
made  by  McClintock,2  who  calculates  the  mortality  in  England  and 
Wales  as  1  in  126;  and  in  the  upper  and  middle  classes  alone,  where 
the  conditions  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  be  more  favorable,  at  1 
in  146;  more  recently  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  from  his  own 
increased  experience,  and  the  published  results  of  the  practice  of 
others,  that  1  in  100  would  more  correctly  represent  the  rate  of  puer- 
peral mortality.3    In  these  calculations  there  are  some  obvious  sources 

i  The  "  Mortality  of  Childbed,"  Edin.  Med.  Jonrn.,  Nov.  1869. 

•  Dublin  Quarterly  Journ.,  Aug.  18GD.  *  Brit.  Med.  Jouru.,  Aug.  10,  1878. 
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of  error,  since  they  include  deaths  from  all  causes  within  four  weeks 
of  delivery,  some  of  which  must  have  been  independent  of  the  puer- 
peral state. 

But  it  is  not  the  deaths  alone  which  should  be  considered.  All 
practitioners  know  how  large  a  number  of  their  patients  suffer  from 
morbid  states  which  may  be  directly  traced  to  the  effects  of  child- 
bearing.  It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  statistical  conclusion  on 
this  point,  but,  it  must  have  a  very  sensible  and  important  influence 
on  the  health  of  child-bearing  women. 

Alterations  in  the  Blood  after  Delivery. — The  state  of  the  blood 
during  pregnancy,  already  referred  to,  has  an  important  bearing  on 
the  puerperal  state.  There  is  hyperinosis,  which  is  largely  increased 
by  the  changes  going  on  immediately  after  the  birth  of  the  child: 
for  then  the  large  supply  of  blood,  which  has  been  going  to  the  uterus, 
is  suddenly  stopped,  and  the  system  must  also  get  rid  of  a  quantity 
of  effete  matter  thrown  into  the  circulation,  in  consequence  of  the 
degenerative  changes  occurring  in  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  uterus. 
Ilence  all  the  depurative  channels,  by  which  this  can  be  eliminated, 
are  called  on  to  act  with  great  activity.  If,  in  addition,  the  peculiar 
condition  of  the  generative  tract  be  borne  in  mind — viz.,  the  large 
open  vessels  on  its  inner  surface — the  partially  bared  inner  surface 
of  the  uterus,  and  the  channels  for  absorption  existing  in  consequence 
of  slight  lacerations  in  the  cervix  or  vagina — it  is  not  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  septic  diseases  should  be  so  common. 

Condition  after  Delivery. — It  will  be  well  to  consider  successively 
the  various  changes  going  on  after  delivery,  and  then  we  shall  be  in 
a  hotter  position  for  studying  the  rational  management  of  the  puer- 
peral state. 

Nervous  Shock. — Some  degree  of  nervous  shock  or  exhaustion  is 
observable  after  most  labors.  In  many  cases  it  is  entirely  absent ; 
in  others  it  is  well  marked.  Its  amount  is  in  proportion  to  the 
severity  of  the  labor,  and  the  susceptibility  of  the  patient ;  and  it  is 
therefore,  most  likely  to  bo  excessive  in  women  who  have  suffered 
greatly  from  pain,  who  have  undergone  much  muscular  exertion,  or 
who  have  been  weakened  from  undue  loss  of  blood.  It  is  evidenced 
by  a  feeling  of  exhaustion  and  fatigue,  and  not  uncommonly  there 
is  some  shivering,  which  soon  passes  off,  and  is  generally  followed 
by  refreshing  sleep.  The  extreme  nervous  susceptibility  continues 
for  a  considerable  time  after  delivery,  and  indicates  the  necessity  of 
keeping  the  lying-in  patient  as  free  from  all  sources  of  excitement  as 
possible. 

Fall  of  the  Pulse. — Immediately  after  delivery  the  pulse  falls,  and 
the  importance  of  this,  as  indicating  a  favorable  state  of  the  patient, 
has  already  been  alluded  to.  The  condition  of  the  pulse  has  been 
carefully  studied  by  Blot,1  who  has  shown  that  this  diminution, 
which  he  believes  to  be  connected  with  an  increased  tension  in  the 
arteries,  due  to  the  sudden  arrest  of  the  uterine  circulation,  continues, 
in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  for  a  considerable  number  of  days 

1  Arch.GSn.  de  M6J.,  18G4. 
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aflcr  delivery ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  clinical  import,  as  long  as  it  does, 
the  patient  may  be  cousidcred  to  be  in  a  favorable  state.  In  many 
instances  the  slowness  of  tbe  pulse  is  remarkable,  often  sinking  to 
60  or  even  40  beat3  per  minute.  Any  increase  above  the  normal 
rate,  especially  if  at  nil  continuous,  should  always  be  carefully  noted, 
and  looked  on  with  suspicion.  In  connection  with  this  subject,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  remembered  that  in  puerperal  women  the  most 
trivial  circumstances  may  cause  a  sudden  rise  of  the  pulse.  This 
must  be  familiar  to  every  practical  obstetrician,  who  has  constant 
opportunities  of  observing  this  effect  alter  any  transient  excitement 
or  fatigue.  In  lying-in  hospitals  it  has  generally  been  observed  that 
the  occurrence  of  any  particularly  bad  case  will  send  up  the  pulse  of 
all  the  other  patients  who  may  have  heard  of  it. 

Temperature  in  tl"%  Puerperal  State. — The  temperature  in  the  lying- 
in  state  affords  much  valuable  information.  During,  and  for  a  shun 
time  after  labor,  there  is  a  slight  elevation.  It  soon  falls  to,  or  even 
somewhat  below,  the  normal  level.  Squire  found  that  the  fall  oc- 
curred within  twenty-four  hours,  sometimes  within  twelve  hours, 
alter  llie  termination  of  labor.'  For  a  few  days  there  is  often  a 
slight  increase  of  temperature,  which  is  probably  caused  by  the  rapid 
Oxidation  of  tissue  in  connection  with  the  involution  of  "the  uterus. 
In  about  forty-eight  hours  there  is  a  rise  connected  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  lactation,  amounting  to  one  or  two  degrees  over  the 
normal  level;  but  this  again  subsides  as  soon  as  t lie  milk  is  freely 
secreted.  Credo  has  also  shown3  that  rapid,  but  transient,  rises  of 
temperature  may  occur  at  any  period,  connected  with  trivial  causes, 
such  as  constipation,  errors  of  diet,  or  mental  disturbances.  But,  if 
there  bo  any  rise  of  temperature  which  is  at  all  continuous,  especially 
to  over  100°  Fabr.,  and  associated  with  rapidity  of  the  pulse,  there 
is  reason  to  fear  the  existence  of  some  complication. 

The  Smrttiorw  and  Ewreh'ons,— The  various  secretions  and  excre- 
tions are  carried  on  with  increased  activity  after  labor.  The  skin 
especially  acts  freely,  the  patient  often  sweating  profusely.  There 
is  also  an  abundant  secretion  of  urine,  but  not  uncommonly  a  diffi- 
cult v  of  voiding  it,  cither  on  account  of  temporary  paralysis  of  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  resulting  from  the  pressure  to  which  it  has  been 
subjected,  or  from  swelling  and  occlusion  of  the  urethra.  For  the 
same  r  ason  the  rectum  is  sluggish  for  a  time,  and  constipation  is 
nol  iulrcqtieut.  The  appetite  is  generally  indifferent,  and  the  patieni 
is  often  thirstv. 

v  ■  Milk. — Generally  in  about  forty-eight  hours  the  secre- 

tion of  milk  becomes  established,  and  this  is  .vcusionally  accompanied 
by  a  certain  amount  of  constitutional  irritation.  The  breasts  often 
become  turgid,  hot,  and  painful.  There  may,  or  may  not,  be  some 
cenora!  disturbance,  .iniekenii'g  of  pulse,  elevation  of  temperature, 
■  ■--''■■.  -liiiiii  shivering,  and  a  general  sense  of  oppression,  which 
RM  nnicklv  relieved  as  the  milk   IS   formed,  and  the  breasts  emptied 
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by  suckling.     Squire  says  that  the  most  constant  phenomenon  con- 
nected  with  the  temperature  is  a  slight  elevation  as  the  milk  is 
secreted,  rapidly  falling  when  lactation  is  established.     Barker  noted 
elevation,  either  of  temperature  or  pulse,  in  only  4  out  of  52  cases 
which  were  carefully  watched.     There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
importance  of  the  so-called  "milk  fever"  has  been  immensely  ex- 
aggerated, and   its  existence,  as  a  normal  accompaniment  of  the 
puerperal  state,  is  more  than  doubtful.     It  is  certain,  however,  that, 
in  a  small  minority  of  cases,  there  is  an  appreciable  amount  of  dis- 
turbance about  the  time  that  the  milk  is  formed.     Out  of  423  cases 
Macau1  found  that  in  114,  or  about  27  per  cent.,  there  was  no  rise  of 
temperature ;  in  226  the  temperature  olid  rise  to  100°  and  over,  and 
of  these  in  32,  or  a  little  over  7  per  cent.,  the  only  ascertainable  cause 
was  a  painful  or  distended  condition  of  the  breast.      Many  modern 
writers,  such  as  Winckel,  Griinewaldt,  and  d'Espinc,  entirely  deny 
the  connection  of  this  disturbance  with  lactation,  and  refer  it  to  a 
slight  and  transient  septicaemia.     Graily  Hewitt  remarks  that  it  is 
most  commonly  met  with  when  the  patient  is  kept  low  and  on  defi- 
cient diet  after  delivery,  especially  when  the  system  is  below  par 
from  hemorrhage,  or  any  other  cause.      This  observation  will,  no 
doubt,  account  for  the  comparative  rarity  of  febrile  disturbance  in 
connection  with  lactation   in  these  days,  in  which  the  starving  of 
puerperal  patients  is  not  considered  necessary.     It  is  certain  that 
anything  deserving  the  name  of  milk  fever  is  now  altogether  excep- 
tional, and  such  feverishness  as  exists  is  generally  quite  transient. 
It  is  also  a  fact,  that  it  is  most  apt  to  occur  in  delicate  and  weakly 
women,  especially  in  those  who  do  not,  or  are  unable  to,  nurse. 
There  does  not,  however,  seem  to  be  any  sufficient  reason  for  refer- 
ring it,  even  when  tolerably  well  marked,  to  septicaemia.     The  relief 
which  attends  the  emptying  of  the  breasts  seems  sufficient  to  prove 
its  connection  with  lactation,  and  the  discomfort  which  is  necessarily 
associated  with  the  swollen  and  turgid  mammie,  is,  of  itself,  quite 
sufficient  to  explain  it. 

In  the  urine  of  women  during  lactation  an  appreciable  amount  of 
sugar  may  readily  be  detected.  The  amount  varies  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  breasts.  It  increases  when  they  are  turgid  and  con- 
gested, and  is,  therefore,  most  abundant  in  women  in  whom  the  breasts 
are  not  emptied,  as  when  the  child  is  dead,  or  when  lactation  is  not 
attempted. 

Contraction  of  the  Uterus  after  Delivery, — Immediately  after  de- 
livery the  uterus  contracts  firmly,  and  can  be  felt  at  thelowcr  part 
of  the  abdomen  as  a  hard,  firm  mass,  about  the  size  of  a  cricket  ball. 
After  a  time  it  again  relaxes  somewhat,  and  alternate  relaxations  and 
contractions  go  on,  at  intervals,  for  a  considerable  time  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  placenta.  The  more  complete  and  permanent  the 
contraction,  the  greater  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  patient;  for 
when  the  organ  remains  in  a  state  of  partial  relaxation,  coagula  aro 
apt  to  be  retained  in  its  cavity,  while,  for  the  same  reason,  air  enters 

1  Dublin  Journ.  of  Med.  Science,  May,  1878. 
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more  readily  into  it.  Hence  decomposition  is  favored,  und  tin-  chariots 
of  septic  absorption  are  much  increased;  while,  even  wlien  this  doea 
not  occur,  the  muscular  fibres  are  excited  to  contract,  and  severe 
after-pains  are  produced. 

Subsequent  Diminution  in  the  Size  nf  the  Uterus. — After  the  lirst 
few  cluys  the  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  uterus  progresses  will 
great  rapidity.  By  about  the  sixth  day  it  is  so  much  lessened  as  to 
project  not  more  than  \\  or  2  inches  above  the  pelvic  brim,  while  bv 
tlie  eleventh  day  it.  is  no  longer  to  be  made  out  oy  abdominal  palpa- 
tion. Its  increased  size  is,  however,  still  apparent  per  vaginatn,  und, 
should  occasion  arise  for  making  an  internal  examination,  the  mass 
of  the  lower  segment  of  the  uterus,  with  its  flabby  and  patulous 
cervix,  can  be  felt  for  some  weeks  after  delivery.  This  may  some- 
times be  of  practical  value  in  eases  in  which  it  is  necessary  io  ascer- 
tain the  fact  of  recent  delivery,  and,  under  these  circumstances,  as 
pointed  out  by  Simpson,  the  uterine  sound  would  also  enable  us  to 
prove  that  tiie  cavity  of  the  uterus  is  considerably  elongated.  Indeed 
the  normal- condition  of  the  uterus  and  cervix  is  not  regained  until 
six  weeks  or  two  months  after  lubor.  These  observations  ore  cor- 
roborated by  investigations  on  the  weight  of  the  organ  at  different 
periods  after  labor.  Thus  Hesehl1  has  shown  that  the  uterus,  imme- 
diately after  delivery,  weighs  about  22  to  24  oz. ;  within  a  week,  it 
weighs  ID  to  21  oz. ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  week,  10  to  11 
oz.  only.  At  the  end  of  the  third  week,  it  weighs  5  to  7  oz. ;  but 
it  is  not  until  the  end  of  the  second  month  that  it  reaches  its  normal 
weight.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  most  rapid  diminution  occurs 
during  the  second  week  after  delivery. 

Fatty  Transformation  nf  the  Mnsnibir  Fihvs. — The  mode  in  which 
this  diminution  in  size  is  effected  is  by  the  trans  formation  of  the 
muscular  Bores  into  molecular  fat,  which  is  absorbed  into  the  mater- 
nal vascular  system,  which,  therefore,  becomes  loaded  with  a  large 
amount  of  effete  material,  lle.-rhl  has  shown  that  the  entire  mass 
of  the  enlarged  uterine  muscles  are  removed,  and  replaced  by  new  Iv 
for  mod  fibres,  which  commence  to  be  developed  about  the  fourth 
week  after  delivery,  the  change  being  complete  about  the  end  of  the 
second  month.  Generally  speaking,  involution  goes  on  without  inter- 
ruption. It  is,  however,  apt  to  be  interfered  with  by  a  variety  of 
causes,  such  as  premature  exertion,  intercurrent  disease,  and,  very 
probably,  by  ncgiecl  of  Jactation.  Hence  the  uterus  often  remains 
large  and  bulky,  and  the  foundation  for  many  subsequent  uterine 
ailments  is  laid. 

Changes  in  the  Uterine  Vessels. — Williams  has  drawn  attention  to 
changes  occurring  in  the  vessels  of  the  uterus,  some  of  which  seem 
to  be  permanent,  and  may.  should  further  observations  corroborate 
his  investigations,  prove  of  value  in  enabling  us  to  ascertain  whether 
a  uterus  is  nulliparous  or  the  reverse;  a  question  which  may  be  of 
medico-legal  importance.  After  pregnancy  he  (bund  all  the  vessels 
enlarged  in  calibre.     The  coats  of  the  arteries  are  thickened  and 

'  Researches  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Human  Utenw  after  Delivery. 
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hypcrtrophicd,  and  this  lie  has  observed  even  in  the  uteri  of  nged 
women  who  have  not  born  children  for  many  years.  The  venous 
sinuses,  especially  at  the  placental  site,  have  their  walls  greatly 
'  thickened  and  convoluted,  and  contain  in  their  centre  a  small  clot  of 
blood  (Fig.  1B2).     This  thickening  attains  it3  greatest  dimensions  in 


the  third  month  after  gestation,  but  traces  of  it  may  be  detected  as 
late  as  ten  or  twelve  weeks  after  labor. 

Changes  in  the  Uterine  Sfucous  Membrane. — The  changes  going  on 
in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  uterus  immediately  after  delivery  arc 
of  great  importance  in  leading  to  a  knowledge  of  the  puerperal  state, 
and  have  already  been  discussed  when  describing  the  decidaa  (p.  06). 
Its  cavity  is  covered  with  a  reddish-gray  film,  formed  of  blood  and 
fibrinc.  The  open  mouths  of  the  uterine  sinuses  arc  still  visible, 
more  especially  over  the  site  of  the  placenta,  and  thrombi  may  be 
seen  projecting  from  them.  The  placental  site  can  be  distinctly  made 
out,  in  the  form  of  an  irregularly  oval  patch,  where  the  lining  mem- 
brane is  thicker  than  elsewhere. 

Contraction  of  the  Vagina,  etc. — The  vagina  soon  contracts,  and,  by 
the  time  the  puerperal  month  is  over,  it  has  returned  to  its  norma] 
dimensions,  but  after  child-bearing  it  always  remains  more  lax,  and 
less  rugose,  than  in  nullipara'.  The  vulva,  at  first  very  lax  and 
much  distended,  soon  regains  its  former  state.  The  abdominal  pari- 
etes  remain  loose  and  flabby  for  a  considerable  time,  and  the  white 
streaks,  produced  by  the  distension  of  the  cutis,  very  generally  be- 
come permanent.    In  some  women,  especially  when  proper  support 
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by  bandaging  has  not  been  given,  the  abdomen  remains  permanently 
loose  and  pendulous. 

The  Lochtal  Discharge. — From  the  time  of  delivery,  up  to  about 
three  weeks  afterwards,  a  discharge  escapes  from  the  interior  of  the 
uterus,  known  as  the  lochia.  At  first  this  consists  almost  entirely  of 
pure  blood,  mixed  with  a  variable  amount  of  coagula.  If  efficient 
uterine  contraction  have  not  been  secured  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
placenta,  coagula  of  considerable  size  are  frequently  expelled  with 
the  lochia  for  one  or  two  days  after  delivery.  In  three  or  four  days 
the  distinctly  bloody  character  of  the  lochia  is  altered.  Ti.. 
a  reddish  watery  appearance,  and  are  known  as  the  lochia  rvhra  or 
cruenta.  According  to  the  researches  of  Wertheimcr,'  they  are  at 
this  time  composed  chiefly  of  blood  corpuscles,  mixed  with  epithelium 
scales,  in  neons  corpuscles,  and  the  debris  of  the  decidua.  The  change 
in  tin-  appearance  of  the  discharge  progresses  gradually,  and  ab"Ut 
the  seventh  or  eight  day  it  has  no  longer  a  red  color,  out  is  a  pale 
greenish  fluid,  with  a  peculiar  sickening  and  disagreeable  odor,  and 
is  familiarly  described  as  the  "green  waters."  It  now  contains  a 
smaller  quantity  of  blood  corpuscles,  which  lessen  in  amount  from 
day  to  day,  but  a  considerable  number  of  pus  corpuscles,  which  re- 
main the  principal  constituent  of  the  discharge  until  it  ceases.  Besides 
these,  epithelial  scales,  fatty  grannies,  and  crystals  of  choleslerinc, 
are  observed.  Occasionally  a  small  infusorium,  which  has  been 
named  the  " trichomona  vaginalis,"  has  been  detected;  but  it  is  not 
of  constant  occurrence. 

Variation  in  its  Amount  and  Duration.- — The  amount  of  the  lochia 
varies  much,  and  in  some  women  it  is  habitually  more  abundant 
than  in  others,  Under  ordinary  circumstances  it  is  very  scanty  after 
the  Erst  fortnight,  hut  occasionally  it  continues  somewhat  abundant 
for  a  month  OV  mure,  without  any  bad  results.  It  is  apt  again  to 
become  of  a  red  color,  and  to  increase  in  quantity,  in  consequence 
of  any  slight  excitement  or  disturbance.  If  this  red  discharge  con- 
tinue for  any  undue  length  of  time,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  some 
abnormality,  and  it  may  not  tmfrrquently  l>e  traced  to  Blight  lacera- 
tions aiioui  the  cervix,  which  have  not  healed  properly.  This  result 
may  also  follow  prematura  exertion,  interfering  with  the  proper  in- 
volution <>f  the  uterus;  and  the  patient  should  certainly  not  be 
allowed  to  move  about  as  lung  as  much  colored  discharge  is  going  on. 

Occasional  Fetor  of  the  Discharge. — Occasionally  the  lochia  have 
au  intensely  fetid  odor.  This  must  always  give  rise  to  some  anxiety, 
since  it  often  indicates  the  retention  and  putrefaction  of  eoagula,  and 
involves  the  risk  of  septic  absorption.  It  is  not  very  rare,  however, 
to  observeamost  disagreeable  odor  persist  in  the  lochia  without  any 
bad  results.  The  fetor  always  deserves  careful  attention,  and  an 
endeavor  should  be  made  !■>  obviate  it  by  directing  the  nurse  to 
syringe  out  the  vagina  freely  night  and  morning  with  Coudy's  fluid 
and  water;    while,   if  it   be  associated    with    quickened  pulse   and 
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elevated  temperature,  other  measures,  to  be  subsequently  described, 
will  bo  necessary. 

The  after-pains,  which  many  child-bearing  women  dread  even 
more  than  the  labor-pains,  are  irregular  contractions,  occurring  for 
a  varying  time  after  delivery,  and  resulting  from  the  efforts  of  the 
uterus  to  expel  coagula  which  have  formed  in  its  interior.  If,  there- 
fore, special  care  be  taken  to  secure  complete  and  permanent  con- 
traction after  labor,  they  rarely  occur,  or  to  a  very  slight  extent. 
Their  dependence  on  uterine  inertia  is  evidenced  by  the  common 
observation  that  they  are  seldom  met  with  in  primipane,  in  whom 
uterine  contraction  may  be  supposed  to  be  more  efficient,  and  are 
most  frequent  in  women  who  have  borne  many  children.  They  are 
a  prevcntible  complication,  and  one  which  need  not  give  rise  to  any 
anxiety;  they  arc,  indeed,  rather  salutary  than  the  reverse,  for  if 
coagula  be  retained  in  utcro,  the  sooner  they  are  expelled  the  better. 
The  after-pains  generally  begin  a  few  hours  after  delivery,  and  con- 
tinue in  bad  cases,  for  three  or  four  days,  but  seldom  longer.  They 
are  generally  increased  when  the  mammae  are  irritated  by  suction. 
When  at  their  height  they  arc  often  relieved  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
coagula.  In  some  severe  cases  they  are  apparently  neuralgic  in 
character,  and  do  not  seem  to  depend  on  the  retention  of  coagula. 
They  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  pains  due  to  more  serious 
causes,  by  feeling  the  enlarged  uterus  harden  under  their  influence, 
by  the  uterus  not  being  tender  on  pressure,  and  by  the  absence  of 
any  constitutional  symptoms. 

Management  of  Wo7nen  after  Delivery, — The  management  of  women 
after  child-birth  has  varied  much  at  different  times,  according  to 
fashion  or  theory.  The  dread  of  inflammation  long  influenced  the 
professional  mind,  and  caused  the  adoption  of  a  strictly  antiphlo- 
gistic diet,  which  led  to  a  tardy  convalescence.  The  recognition  of 
the  essentially  physiological  character  of  labor  has  resulted  in  more 
sound  views,  with  manifest  advantage  to  our  patients.  The  main 
facts  to  bear  in  mind  with  regard  to  the  puerperal  woman  are,  her 
nervous  susceptibility,  which  necessitates  quiet  and  absence  of  all 
excitement;  the  importance  of  favoring  involution  by  prolonged 
rest;  and  the  risk  of  septicaemia,  which  calls  for  perfect  cleanliness 
and  attention  to  hygienic  precautions. 

The  Administration  of  Opiates  is  generally  l^nadvisahle. — As  soon 
as  we  are  satisfied  that  the  uterus  is  perfectly  contracted,  and  that 
all  risk  of  hemorrhage  is  over,  the  patient  should  be  left  to  sleep. 
Many  practitioners  administer  an  opiate;  but,  as  a  matter  of  routine, 
this  is  certainly  not  good  practice,  since  it  checks  the  contractions  of 
the  uterus,  and  often  produces  unpleasant  effects.  Still,  if  the  labor 
have  been  long  and  tedious,  and  the  patient  be  much  exhausted,  15 
or  20  drops  of  Batt  ley's  solution  may  be  administered  with  advantage. 

Attention  to  the  State  of  the  Pulse,  Bladder,  and  Uterus. — Within  a 
few  hours  the  patient  should  be  seen,  and  at  the  first  visit  particular 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  pulse,  the  uterus,  and 
the  bladder.  The  pulse  during  the  whole  period  of  convalescence 
should  be  carefully  watched,  and,  if  it  be  at  all  elevated,  the  tern- 
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peratare  should  at  once  be  taken.  If  the  pulse  and  temperature 
remain  normal,  we  may  be  satisfied  that  things  arc  going  on  well; 
but  if  the  one  be  quickened  and  the  other  elevated,  some  disturbance 
or  complication  may  be  apprehended.  The  abdomen  shouM 
to  sec  that  the  uterus  is  not  unduly  distended,  and  that  there  is  no 
tenderness.     After  the  first  day  or  two  this  ia  no  longer  necessary. 

Treatment  of  Jietention  of  Urine. — Sometimes  the  patient  cannot 
at  first  void  the  urine,  and  the  application  of  a  hot  sponge  over  (he 
pubis  may  enable  bcr  to  do  so.  If  the  retention  of  urine  be  due  to 
temporary  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  three  or  four  20-minim  doses  of 
the  liquid  extract  of  ergot,  at  intervals  of  half  an  hour,  may  prove 
successful.  Many  hours  should  not  be  allowed  to  elapse  without  re- 
lieving the  patient  by  the  catheter,  since  prolonged  retention,  is  only 
likely  to  make  matters  worse.  Subsequently,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  empty  the  bladder  night  and  morning,  until  the  patient  regain  In  r 
power  over  it,  or  until  the  swelling  of  the  urethra  subsides,  and  this 
will  generally  be  the  case  in  a  few  days.  Occasionally  the  bladder 
becomes  largely  distended,  and  is  relieved  to  some  degree  by  drib- 
bling <if  urine  from  the  urethra.  Such  a  state  of  things  may  deceive 
the  patient  and  nurse,  and  may  produce  serious  consequences  by 
causing  cystitis.  Attention  to  the  condition  of  the  abdomen  will 
prevent  the  practitioner  from  being  deceived,  for  in  addition  to  some 
constitutional  disturbance,  a  large,  tender,  and  fluctuating  swelling 
will  be  found  in  the  hypogastric  region,  distinct  from  the  uterus, 
which  it  displaces  to  one  or  other  side.  The  catheter  will  at  once 
prove  that  this  is  produced  by  distension  of  the  bladder. 

Treatment  "f  Severe-  After-ptttns. — If  the  after-pains  be  very  severe, 
an  opiate  may  be  administered,  or,  if  the  lochia  he  not  over-abun- 
dant, a  linseed -meal  poultice,  sprinkled  with  laudanum,  or  with  the 
chloroform  and  belladonna  liniment,  may  be  applied.  If  proper  care 
Lave  been  taken  to  induce  uterine  contraction,  they  will  seldom  lje 
sufficiently  severe  to  require  treatment.  In  America,  quinine  in 
doses  of  1"  grains  twice  daily,  has  been  strongly  recommended,  espe- 
cially when  opiates  fail,  and  when  the  pains  are  neuralgic  in  char- 
acter, and  I  have  found  this  remedy  answer  extremely  well.  The 
quinine  is  best  given  in  solution  with  10  or  10  minims  of  hydrobro- 
inic  acid,  which  materially  lessens  the  unpleasant  head  symptoms 
often  accompanying  the  administration  of  such  large  doses. 

Diet  and  Regimen,— The  diet  of  the  puerperal  patient  claims  care- 
ful attention,  the  more  so  as  old  prejudics  in  this  respect  are  ;i-  wi 
liir  from  exploded,  mid  a<  it  is  by  no  means  rare  to  find  mothers  and 
nurses  who  still  cli  i  ■   tenaei   Baly  to  the  idea  that  it  is  essential  to 

prescribe  a  low  re     ■  ■   i  I   r  m  my  days  after  labor.     The  error us- 

ness  of  tins  plan  is  t.  rw  bo  thoroughly  recognized,  that  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  argue  the  point.  There  is,  however,  a  tendency  in  some 
to  err  in  the  opposite  direction,  which  leads  them  to  insist  on  the 
patient's  consuming  solid  fund  too  soon  after  delivery,  before  she  has 
regained  her  appetite,  thereby  producing  nausea  and  intestinal  de- 
rangement. Our  best  guide  in  this  matter  is  the  feelings  of  the  pa- 
tienl  herself.     If,  as  is  often  the  case,  she  be  disinclined  to  cat,  there 
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is  no  reason  why  she  should  be  urged  to  do  so.  A  good  cup  of  beef- 
tea,  some  bread  and  milk,  or  an  egg  beat  up  with  milk,  may  gener- 
ally be  given  with  advantage  shortly  after  delivery,  and  many  patients 
are  not  inclined  to  take  more  for  the  first  day  or  so.  If  the  patient 
be  hungry  there  is  no  reason  why  she  should  not  have  some  more 
solid,  but  easily  digested  food,  such  as  white  fish,  chicken,  or  sweet- 
bread ;  and,  after  a  day  or  two,  she  may  resume  her  ordinary  diet, 
bearing  in  mind  that,  being  confined  to  bed,  she  cannot  with  advan- 
tage consume  the  same  amount  of  solid  food  as  when  she  is  up  and 
about.  Dr.  Oldham,  in  his  presidential  address  to  the  Obstetrical 
Society,1  has  some  apposite  remarks  on  this  point,  which  are  worthy 
of  quotation.  "A  puerperal  month  under  the  guidance  of  a  monthly 
nurse  is  easily  drawn  out,  and  it  is  well  if  a  love  of  the  comforts  of 
illness  and  the  persuasion  of  being  delicate,  which  are  the  infirmities 
of  many  women,  do  not  induce  a  feeble  life,  which  long  survives 
after  the  occasion  of  it  is  forgotten.  I  know  no  reason  why,  if  a 
woman  is  confined  early  in  the  morning,  she  should  not  have  her 
breakfast  of  tea  and  toast  at  nine,  her  luncheon  of  some  digestible 
meat  at  one,  her  cup  of  tea  at  five,  her  dinner  with  chicken  at  seven, 
and  her  tea  again  at  nine,  or  the  equivalent,  according  to  the  varia- 
tion of  her  habits  of  living."  [The  practice  in  general  in  the  United 
States  has  been  to  avoid  the  use  of  stimulating  food  for  two  or  three 
days  after  delivery,  on  the  same  principle  that  low  diet  is  used  in  the 
different  forms  of  abdominal  surgery.  Full  diet  and  animal  food  might 
possibly  answer  in  many  of  our  cases  without  risk ;  and  beef  essence 
we  know  is  of  much  value  after  hemorrhage,  but  in  healthy  vigorous 
subjects  I  see  no  occasion  to  ignore  the  teaching  of  the  past,  when 
based  upon  sound  reasoning.  I  believe  in  dieting  the  robust,  and 
feeding  up  the  delicate.  By  "  dieting"  I  do  not  mean  the  old  starvation 
system;  but  plain,  simple,  nutritious  food. — Ed.]  "Of  course,  there 
is  the  common-sense  selection  of  articles  of  food,  guarding  against 
excess,  and  avoiding  stimulants.  But  gruel  and  slops,  and  all  inter- 
mediate feeding,  are  to  be  avoided."  No  one  who  has  seen  both 
methods  adopted  can  fail  to  have  been  struck  with  the  more  rapid 
and  satisfactory  convalescence  which  takes  place  when  the  patient's 
strength  is  not  weakened  by  an  unnecessarily  low  diet.  Stimulants, 
as  a  rule,  arc  not  required;  but,  if  the  patient  be  weakly  and  ex- 
hausted, or  if  she  be  accustomed  to  their  use,  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able objection  to  their  judicious  administration. 

Attention  to  Cleanliness,  etc. — Immediately  after  delivery  a  warm 
napkin  is  applied  to  the  vulva,  and,  after  the  patient  has  rested  a 
little,  the  nurse  removes  the  soiled  linen  from  the  bed,  and  washes 
the  external  genitals.  It  is  impossible  to  pay  too  much  attention 
during  the  subsequent  progress  of  the  case  to  the  maintenance  of 
perfect  cleanliness.  Perfectly  antiseptic  midwifery  is  no  doubt  an 
impossibility;  but  a  near  approach  to  it  may  be  made,  and  the 
greater  the  care  taken,  the  more  certainly  will  the  safety  of  the 
patient  bo  insured.     It  will  be  a  wise  precaution  to  advise  the  nurse 

1  Obstet.  Trans.,  vol.  vi. 
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never  to  touch  the  genitals  for  the  first  few  days,  unless  her  hands 
have  Ijl'cii  moistened  in  a  J  in  20  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  or  lubri- 
cated with  carbolized  oil.  The  linen  should  be  frequently  changed, 
and  all  dirty  linen  and  discharges  immediately  removed  from  tbc 
apartment.  The  vulva  should  be  washed  daily  with  Condy's  fluid 
and  water,  and  the  patient  will  derive  great  comfort  from  having  tin.- 
vagina  syringed  gently  out  once  a  day  with  tlie  same  solution.  The 
remarkable  diminution  of  mortality  which  has  followed  such  anti- 
septic precautions  in  certain  Lying-in  Hospitals  in  Germany,  well 
dhows  tlie  importance  of  these  measures.  Tbc  room  should  be  kept 
tolerably  cool,  and  fresh  air  freely  admitted. 

Action  of  the  Bowels. — It  is  customary,  on  the  morning  of  the 
second  or  third  day,  to  secure  an  action  of  tlie  bowels;  and  there  is 
no  better  way  of  doing  this  than  by  a  large  enema  of  soap  and  water. 
If  the  patient  object  to  this,  and  the  bowels  have  not  acted,  some 
mild  aperient  may  be  administered,  such  as  a  small  dose  of  castor 
nil,  a  few  grains  of  colocynth  and  henbane  pill,  or  the  popular  French 
aperient,  tbc  "  Tatnar  Indian," 

Lat-'.'tfioii. — The  management  of  suckling  and  of  the  breasts  forms 
an  important  part  of  tlie  duties  of  the  monthly  nurse,  which  the 
practitioner  should  himself  superintend.  This  will  be  more  conven- 
iently discussed  under  the  head  of  lactation. 

Important-'!  of  Prolonged  Jfest.— The  most  important  part  of  the 
management  of  the  puerperal  stale  is  the  securing  to  the  patient  pro- 
longed rest  in  the  horizontal  position,  in  order  to  favor  proper  invo- 
lution of  the  uterus.  For  the  first  few  days  she  should  bo  kept  as 
quiet  and  still  as  possible,  not  receiving  the  visits  of  any  but  her 
nearest  relatives,  thus  avoiding  all  chance  of  undue  excitement.  It 
is  customary  among  the  better  classes  for  the  patient  to  remain  in 
b  id  for  eight  or  ten  days;  but,  provided  she  bo  doing  well,  there  can 
be  no  objection  to  her  lying  on  the  outside  of  the  bed,  or  slipping  on 
to  a  sofa,  somewhat  sooner.  After  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  she  may 
be  permitted  to  hit  on  a  chair  for  a  little;  but  I  am  convinced  that 
the  lunger  she  can  be  persuaded  to  retain  the  recumbent  position, 
the  more  complete  and  satisfactory  will  be  the  progress  of  involution, 
and  she  should  not  be  allowed  to  walk  about  until  the  third  week, 
about  which  time  she  may  also  be  permitted  to  take  a  drive.  If  it 
be  borne  in  mind  that  it  takes  from  six  weeks  to  two  months  for  the 
uterus  to  regain  its  natural  size,  the  reason  for  prolonged  rest  will  be 
obvious.  The  judicious  practitioner,  however,  while  insisting  on  this 
point,  will  take  measures  at  the  same  time,  not  to  allow  the  patient 
to  lapse  into  the  habit  of  an  invalid,  or  to  give  the  necessary  rest 
the  semblance  of  disease. 

Subsequenl  Treatment, — Towards  the  termination  of  the  puerperal 
month  some  slight  tonic,  such  as  small  doses  of  quinine  with  plios- 

[ihoric  acid,  may  be  often  given  with  advantage,  especially  if  conva- 
eseence  be  tardy.  Nothing  is  so  beneficial  in  restoring  the  patient 
to  her  usual  health  as  change  of  air,  and  in  the  upper  classes  a  short 
visit  to  the  seaside  may  generally  be  recom  mended,  with  the  certainty 
of  much  benefit. 
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Commencement  of  Respiration. — Almost  immediately  after  its  ex- 
pulsion, a  healthy  child  cries  aloud,  thereby  showing  that  respiration 
is  established,  and  this  may  be  taken  as  a  signal  of  its  safety.  The 
first  respiratory  movements  are  excited,  partially  by  reflex  action 
resulting  from  the  contact  of  the  cold  external  air  on  tlie  cutaneous 
nerves,  and  partly  by  the  direct  irritation  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
in  consequence  of  the  circulation  through  it  of  blood  no  longer  oxy- 
genated in  the  placenta. 

Apparent  Death  of  the  New-horn  Cliild. — Not  infrequently  the  child 
is  born  in  an  apparently  lifeless  state.  This  is  especially  likely  to 
be  the  case  when  the  second  stage  of  labor  has  been  unduly  pro- 
longed, so  that  the  head  has  been  subjected  to  long-continued  pres- 
sure. The  utero- placental  circulation  is  also  apt  to  be  injuriously 
interfered  with  before  the  birth  of  the  child  when  a  tardy  labor  has 
produced  tonic  contraction  of  the  uterus,  and  consequent  closure  of 
the  uterine  sinuses;  or,  more  rarely,  from  such  causes  as  the  injudi- 
cious administration  of  ergot,  premature  separation  of  the  placenta, 
or  compression  of  the  umbilical  cord.  In  any  of  these  cases  it  is 
probable  that  the  arrest  of  the  utero-placental  circulation  induces 
attempts  at  inspiration,  which  are  necessarily  fruitless,  since  air  cannot 
reach  the  lungs,  and  the  foetus  may  die  asphyxiated  ;  the  existence 
of  the  respiratory  movement  being  proved  on  post-mortem  examina- 
tion by  the  presence  in  the  lungs  of  liquor  amnii,  mucus,  and  meco- 
nium, and  by  the  extravasation  of  blood  from  the  rupture  of  their 
engorged  vessels. 

Appearance  of  the  Child  in  such  Cases. — In  most  cases,  when  the 
child  is  born  in  a  state  of  apparent  asphyxia,  its  face  is  swollen  and 
of  a  dark  livid  color.  It  not  infrequently  makes  one  or  two  feeble 
and  gasping  efforts  at  respiratiou,  without  any  definite  cry;  on  aus- 
cultation the  heart  may  be  heard  to  beat  weakly  and  slowly.  Under 
such  circumstances  there  is  a  fair  hope  of  its  recovery.  In  other 
cases  the  child,  instead  of  being  turgid  and  livid  in  the  face,  is  pale, 
with  flaccid  limbs,  and  no  appreciable  cardiac  action,  then  the  prog- 
nosis is  much  more  unfavorable. 

Treatment  of  Apparent  Death. — No  time  should  be  lost  in  endeavor- 
ing to  excite  respiration,  and,  at  first,  this  must  be  done  by  applying 
suitable  stimulants  to  the  cutaneous  nerves,  in  the  hope  of  exciting 
reflex  action.  The  cord  should  be  at  once  tied,  and  the  child  re- 
moved from  the  mother;  for  the  final  uterine  contractions  have  so 
completely  arrested  the  utero-placental  circulation,  as  to  render  it  no 
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longer  of  any  value.  If  the  face  be  very  livid,  a  few  drops  of  blood 
mav  with  advantage  be  allowed  to  flow  from  the  cord  before  it  is 
tied,  with  the  view  of  relieving  the  embarrassed  circulation.  Very 
often  some  slight  stimulus,  such  as  one  or  two  sharp  slaps  on  the 
thorax,  or  rapidly  rubbing  the  body  with  brandy  poured  into  the 
palms  of  the  hands,  will  suffice  to  induce  respiration.  Failing  this, 
nothing  acts  so  well  as  the  sudden  and  instantaneous  application  of 
heat  and  cold.  For  this  purpose  extremely  hot  water  is  placed  in 
one  basin,  and  quite  cold  water  in  another.  Taking  the  child  by 
the  shoulders  and  legs,  it  should  be  dipped  for  a  single  moment  into 
the  hot  water,  and  then  into  the  cold ;  and  these  alternate  applica- 
tions may  be  repeated  once  or  twice,  as  occasion  requires.  The 
effect  of  this  measure  is  often  very  marked,  and  I  have  frequently 
seen  it  succeed  when  prolonged  efforts  at  artificial  respiration  had 
been  made  in  vain. 

Artificial  Respiration. — If  these  means  fail,  an  endeavor  must  he 
at  once  made  to  carry  on  respiration  artificially.  The  Sylvester 
method  is,  on  the  whole,  that  which  is  most  easily  applied,  and,  on 
account  of  the  compressibility  of  the  thorax,  it  is  peculiarly  suitable 
for  infants.  The  child  being  laid  on  its  back,  with  the  shoulders 
slightly  elevated,  the  elbows  are  grasped  by  the  operator,  and  alter- 
nately raised  above  the  head,  and  slowly  depressed  against  the  sides 
of  the  thorax,  so  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  inspiration  and  expira- 
tion. If  this  do  not  succeed,  the  Marshall  Hall  method  may  be  sub- 
stituted ;  and  one  or  more  of  the  plans  of  exciting  reflex  action 
through  the  cutaneous  nerves  may  be  alternated  with  it. 

Insufflation  of  the  Limys. — Other  means  of  exciting  respiration  have 
been  recommended.  One  of  them,  much  used  abroad,  is  the  artificial 
insufflation  of  the  lungs  by  means  of  a  flexible  catheter  guided  into 
the  glottis.  It  is  not  difficult  to  pass  the  end  of  a  catheter  into  the 
glottis,  using  the  little  finger  as  a  guide  ;  and  once  in  position,  it  may 
be  used  to  blow  air  gently  into  the  lungs,  which  is  expelled  by  com- 
pression on  the  thorax,  the  insufflation  being  repeated  at  short  inter- 
vals of  about  ten  seconds.  One  advantage  of  this  plan  is,  that  it 
allows  the  liquor  amnii  and  other  fluids,  which  may  have  been 
drawn  into  the  lungs  in  the  premature  efforts  at  respiration  before 
birth,  to  bo  sucked  up  into  the  catheter,  and  so  removed  from  the 
lungs.  The  same  effect  may  be  produced,  but  less  perfectly,  by 
placing  the  hand  over  the  nostrils  of  the  child,  blowing  into  its 
mouth,  and  immediately  afterwards  compressing  the  thorax.1  One 
of  these  methods  should  certainly  be  tried,  if  all  other  means  have 
failed.  Faradization  along  the  course  of  the  phrenic  nerves  is  a 
promising  means  of  inducing  respiration,  which  should  be  used  if 
the  proper  apparatus  can  be  procured.  Encouragement  to  persevere 
in  our  endeavors  to  resuscitate  the  child  may  be  derived  from  the 
numerous   authenticated    instances  of  success  after  the  lapse  of  a 

['  When  this  is  done  the  oesophagus  must  he  closed  by  placing  the  thumb  and 
lingers  on  opposite  sides  of  the  larynx,  and  pressing  it  backward,  just  before  blowing 
in  the  mouth.  When  this  is  accomplished  so  as  to  fill  the  lungs,  the  thorax  should 
be  pressed,  and  the  inflation  repeated. — Ed.] 
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considerable  time,  even  of  an  hour  or  more.    As  long  as  the  cardiac 
pulsatious  continue,  however  feebly,  there  is  no  reason  to  despair. 

Washing  and  Dressing  of  the  Child. — When  the  child  cries  lustily 
from  the  lirst,  it  is  customary  for  the  nurse  to  wash  and  dress  it  as 
soon  as  her  immediate  attendance  on  the  mother  is  no  longer  required. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  placed  in  a  bath  of  warm  water,  and  carefully 
soaped  and  sponged  from  head  to  foot.  With  the  view  of  facilitating 
the  removal  of  the  unctuous  material  with  which  it  is  covered,  it  is 
usual  to  anoint  it  with  cold  cream  or  olive-oil,  which  is  washed  off 
in  the  bath.  Nurses  are  apt  to  use  undue  roughness  in  endeavoring 
to  remove  every  particle  of  the  vernix  caseosa,  small  portions  of 
which  arc  often  firmly  adherent.  This  mistake  should  be  avoided,  as 
these  particles  will  soon  dry  up  and  become  spontaneously  detached. 
The  cord  is  generally  wrapped  in  a  small  piece  of  charred  linen, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  some  slight  antiseptic  property,  and  this 
is  renewed  from  day  to  day  until  the  cord  has  withered  and  separated. 
This  generally  occurs  within  a  week  ;  and  a  small  pad  of  soft  linen  is 
then  placed  over  the  umbilicus,  and  supported  by  a  flannel  belly- 
band,  placed  round  the  abdomen,  which  should  not  be  too  tight,  for 
fear  of  embarrassing  the  respiration.  By  this  means  the  tendency 
to  umbilical  hernia  is  prevented.  [As  the  vernix  caseosa  is  readily 
miscible  with  pure  lard,  and  can  be  easily  removed  by  its  means,  it 
has  become  the  practice  with  many  obstetricians  in  the  United  States 
to  order  the  infant  to  be  well  anointed,  and  then  wiped  from  head  to 
foot  with  soft  rags,  until  all  the  vernix  disappears  and  the  skin 
retains  a  slight  oily  trace,  not  enough  to  soil  the  clothing.  By  this 
means  water  is  avoided,  and  with  it  much  of  the  risk  of  taking  cold; 
and  the  skin  is  left  less  sensitive  after  the  sudden  change  which  it  is 
made  to  endure  at  birth  than  when  subjected  to  hot  water  and  soap. 
In  the  hot  months  water  is  preferable  at  the  first  dressing. — Ed.] 

Cfothiny,  etc. — The  clothing  of  the  infant  varies  according  to  fashion 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  parents.  The  important  points  to  bear 
in  mind  are  that  it  should  be  warm  (since  newly-born  children  are 
extremely  susceptible  to  cold),  and  at  the  same  time  light  and  suffi- 
ciently loose  to  allow  free  play  to  the  limbs  and  thorax.  All  tight 
bandaging  and  swaddling,  such  as  is  so  common  in  some  parts  of  the 
Continent,  should  be  avoided,  and  the  clothes  should  bo  fastened  by 
strings  or  by  sewing,  and  no  pins  used.  At  the  present  day  it  is 
customary  not  to  use  caps,  so  that  the  head  may  be  kept  cool.  The 
utmost  possible  attention  should  be  paid  to  cleanliness,  and  the  child 
should  be  regularly  bathed  in  tepid  water,  at  first  once  daily,  and 
after  the  first  few  weeks  both  night  and  morning.  After  drying, 
the  flexures  of  the  thighs  and  arms,  and  the  nates,  should  be  dusted 
with  violet  powder  or  Fuller's  earth,  to  prevent  chafing  of  the  skin. 
The  excrements  should  be  received  in  napkins  wrapped  round  the 
hips,  and  great  care  is  required  to  change  the  napkins  as  often  as 
they  are  wet  or  soiled,  otherwise  troublesome  irritation  will  arise. 
A  neglect  of  this  precaution,  and  the  washing  of  the  napkins  with 
coarse  soap  or  soda,  arc  among  the  principal  causes  of  the  eruptions 

and  excoriations  so  common  in  badly  cared  for  children.     When 
36 
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washed  and  dressed  the  child  may  be  placed  in  its  cradle,  and  covered 
with  soft  blankets  or  an  cider-down  quilt. 

Application  of  the  Child  to  tlis  Breast. — As  soon  as  the  mother  lias 
rested  a  little,  it  is  advisable  to  place  the  child  to  the  breast.  'I  his 
is  useful  to  the-  mother  by  favoring  uterine  contraction.  Even  bow 
there  is  in  the  breasts  a  variable  quantity  of  the  peculiar  fluid  known 
as  colostrum.  This  is  a  viscid  yellowish  secretion,  different  in  appear- 
ance from  the  thin  bluish  milk  which  is  subsequently  formed.  Ex- 
amined under  the  microscope  it  is  found  to  contain  some  milk 
globules,  a  number  of  large  granular  and  small  fat  corpuscles.  It 
has  a  purgative  property,  and  soon  produces  with  less  irritation 
than  any  of  the  laxatives  so  generally  used,  a  discharge  of  the  meco- 
nium with  which  the  bowels  arc  loaded.  Hence  the  aeeoucbeur 
should  prohibit  the  common  practice  of  administering  castor  oil,  or 
other  aperient,  within  the  first  few  days  after  birth,  although  there 
can  be  no  objection  to  it,  in  special  eases,  if  the  bowels  appear  to  act 
inefficiently  and  with  difficulty. 

Over-frequent  Suckling  should  be  Avoided. — For  the  first  few  days, 
and  until  the  secretion  of  milk  is  thoroughly  established,  the  child 
should  be.  put  to  the  breast  at  long  intervals  only.  Constant  attempts 
at  suckling  an  empty  breast  lead  to  nothing  but  disappointment,  both 
to  the  mother  and  child,  and,  by  unduly  irritating  the  mamnue,  some- 
times to  positive  harm.  Therefore,  for  the  first  day  or  two,  it  is 
sufficient  if  the  child  bo  applied  to  the  breast  twice,  or  at  most  three 
times,  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  be  apprehen- 
sive as  many  mothers  naturally  are,  that  the  child  will  suffer  from 
want  of  food.  A  few  spoonfuls  of  milk  and  water  being  given  from 
time  to  time,  the  child  may  generally  wait  without  injury  until  the 
milk  is  secreted.  This  is  generally  about  the  third  day,  when  the 
secretion  is  found  to  be  a  whitish  'fluid,  more  watery  in  appearance 
than  cow's  milk,  and  showing  under  the  microscope  an  abundance 
of  minute  spherical  globules,  refracting  light  strongly,  which  arc 
abundant  in  proportion  to  the  quality  of  the  milk.  A  certain  number 
of  granular  corpuscles  may  also  be  observed  shortly  after  the  birth 
of  the  child,  but,  after  the  first  month,  these  should  have  almost 
altogether  disappeared;  The  reaction  of  human  milk  is  decidedly 
alkaline,  and  the  taste  much  sweeter  than  that  of  cow's  milk. 

Importance,  of  X»rst'ii'j  when  PruetieaUe.— The  importance  to  the 
mother  of  nursing  her  own  child,  whenever  her  health  permits,  on 
account  of  the  favorable  influence  of  lacialion  in  promoting  a  proper 
involution  of  the  Uterus,  has  already  been  insisted  on.  Unless  there 
be  some  positive  contra-iudicutiun,  such  as  a  marked  strumous 
cachexia,  an  hereditary  phthisical  lendency,  or  great  general  debil- 
ity, it  is  the  duty  of  the  accoucheur  to  urge  the  mother  to  attempt 
lactation,  even  if  it  be  not  carried  on  more  than  a  month  or  two.  It 
is,  however,  the  fact  that  in  the  upper  classes  of  society  a  large 
number  of  patients  are  unable  to  nurse,  even  though  willing  and 
anxious  to  do  so.  In  some  there  is  hardly  any  lacteal  secretion  at 
all,  in  others  there  is  at  first  an  over-abundance  of  watery  and  inuu- 
tritious  milk,  which  floods  the  breasts,  and  soon  dies  away  altogether. 
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When  the  Mother  cannot  Nurse  a  Wet  Nurse  should  he  Procured. — 
Whenever  the  mother  cannot  or  will  not  nurse,  the  question  will 
arise  as  to  the  method  of  bringing  up  the  child.  From  many  causes 
there  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  resort  to  bottle-feeding,  instead  of 
procuring  the  services  of  a  wet  nurse,  even  when  the  question  of 
expense  does  not  come  into  consideration.  No  long  experience  is 
required  to  prove  that  hand  feeding  is  a  bad  and  imperfect  substitute 
for  nature's  mode,  and  one  which  the  practitioner  should  discourage 
whenever  it  lies  in  his  power  to  do  so.  It  is  true  that,  in  many 
cases,  bottle-fed  children  do  well ;  but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that,  even  when  apparently  most  successful,  the  children  are  not  so 
strong  in  after-life  as  they  would  have  been  had  they  been  brought 
up  at  the  breast.  When,  in  addition,  it  is  borne  in  mind  how  much 
of  the  success  of  hand-feeding  depends  on  intelligent  care  on  the 
part  of  the  nurse,  what  evils  are  apt  to  accrue  from  injurious  selec- 
tion of  food,  and  from  ignorance  of  the  commonest  laws  of  dietetics, 
there  is  abundant  reason  for  urging  the  substitution  of  a  wet  nurse, 
whenever  the  mother  is  unable  to  undertake  the  suckling  of  her 
child.  It  must  be  admitted  that  good  hand-feeding  is  better  than 
bad  wet-nursing,  and  the  success  of  the  latter  hinges  on  the  proper 
selection  of  a  wet  nurse.  As  this  falls  within  the  duties  of  the  prac- 
titioner, it  will  be  well  to  point  out  the  qualities  which  should  be 
sought  for  in  a  wet  nurse,  before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  mode  of 
rearing  the  child  at  the  breast. 

Selection  of  a  Wet  Nurse. — In  selecting  a  wet  nurse  we  should  en- 
deavor to  choose  a  strong,  healthy  woman,  who  should  not  be  over 
30,  or  35  years  of  age  at  the  outside,  since  the  quality  of  the  milk 
deteriorates  in  women  who  are  more  advanced  in  life.  For  a  similar 
reason  a  very  young  woman  of  16  or  17  should  be  rejected.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  care  must  be  taken  to  ascertain  the  absence  of 
all  traces  of  constitutional  disease,  especially  marks  of  scrofula,  or 
enlarged  cervical  or  inguinal  glands,  which  may  possibly  be  due  to 
antecedent  syphilitic  taint.  If  the  nurse  be  of  good  muscular  de- 
velopment, healthy-looking  with  a  clear  complexion,  and  sound 
teeth  (indicating  a  generally  good  state  of  health),  the  color  of  the 
hair  and  eyes  are  of  secondary  importance.  It  is  commonly  stated 
that  brunettes  make  better  nurses  than  blondes,  but  this  is  by  no 
means  necessarily  the  case;  and,  provided  all  the  other  points  be  favor- 
able, fairness  of  skin  and  hair  need  be  no  bar  to  the  selection  of  a 
nurse.  The  breasts  should  be  pear-shaped,  rather  firm,  as  indicating 
an  abundance  of  gland -tissue,  and  with  the  superficial  veins  well 
marked.  Large,  flabby  breasts  owe  much  of  their  size  to  an  undue 
deposit  of  fat,  and  are  generally  unfavorable.  The  nipple  should  be 
prominent,  not  too  large,  and  free  from  cracks  and  erosions,  which, 
if  existing,  might  lead  to  subsequent  difficulties  in  nursing.  On 
pressing  the  breast  the  milk  should  flow  from  it  easily  in  a  number 
of  small  jets,  and  some  of  it  should  be  preserved  for  examination. 
It  should  be  of  a  bluish-white  color,  and  when  placed  under  the 
microscope,  the  field  should  be  covered  with  an  abundance  of  milk 
corpuscles,  and  the  large  granular  corpuscles  of  the  colostrum  should 
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have  entirely  disappeared.  It'  the  latter  be  observed  in  any  qunntitv 
iu  a  woman  who  has  been  confined  five  or  six  week?,  the  inference 
ia  that  the  milk  is  inferior  in  quality.  It  is  not  often  tliat  the  prac- 
titioner has  an  opportunity  of  inquiring  into  the  moral  qualities  of 
the  nurse,  although  much  valuable  information  flight  be  derived 
from  a  knowledge  of  her  previous  character.  An  irascible,  excit- 
able, or  highly  nervous  woman  will  certainly  make  a  bad  nurse,  uid 
the  most  trivial  causes  might  afterwards  interfere  with  the  quality 
of  lier  milk.  Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  nurse's  o«  n 
child,  since  its  condition  affords  the  best  criterion  of  the  qualitv  of 
her  milk.  It  should  be  plump,  well  nourished,  and  free  from  all 
blemishes.  If  it  be  at  all  thin  and  wizened,  especially  if  there  be 
any  snuffling  at  the  nose,  or  should  any  eruption  exist  affording  ihe 
slightest  suspicion  of  a  syphilitic  taint,  the  nurse  should  be  unhesi- 
tatingly rejected. 

Management  of  Suckling. — The  management  of  suckling  is  much 
the  same  whether  the  child  is  nursed  by  the  mother  or  by  a  wet 
nurse.  As  soon  as  the  supply  oT  milk  is  sufficiently  established, 
the  child  must  be  put  to  the  breast  at  short  intervals,  at.  first  of  about 
two  hours,  and,  in  about  a  mouth  or  six  weeks,  of  three  hours.  From 
the  first  few  days  it  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance,  both 
to  the  mother  and  child,  lo  acquire  regular  habits  in  this  reaped 
If  the  mother  get  into  the  way  of  allowing  the  infant  to  take  the 
breast  whenever  it  cries,  as  a  means  of  keening  it  quiet,  her  own 
health  must  soon  suffer,  to  say  nothing  of  the  discomfort  of  beiug 
incessantly  tied  to  the  child's  side :  while  (he  child  itself  has  not 
sufficient  rest  to  digest  ifs  food,  and.  very  shorlly,  diarrhoea,  or  other 
symptoms  of  dyspepsia,  are  pretty  sure  to  follow.  After  a  month  or 
two  the  infant  should  be  trained  to  require  the  breast  less  often  at 
night,  so  as  to  enable  the  mother  to  have  an  undisturbed  sleep  of  six 
or  seven  hours.  For  this  purpose  she  should  arrange  the  times  of 
nursing  so  as  to  give  the  breasi  just  before  she  goes  to  bed,  and  not 
again  until  the  early  morning.  If  the  child  should  require  food  in 
the  interval,  a  little  milk  and  water,  from  the  bottle,  may  be  advan- 
tageously given. 

Di'-t  <>!  Xiirsiwj  IVomrii. — The  diet  of  ihe  nursing  woman  should  be 
arranged  on  ordinary  principles  of  hygiene.  It  should  be  abundant, 
simple,  and  nutritious,  and  all  rich  and  stimulating  articles  of  food 
should  be  avoided.  A  common  error  in  the  diet  of  wet  nurses  is 
over-feeding,  which  constantly  leads  to  deterioration  of  the  milk. 
Many  of  these  women,  before  entering  on  their  functions,  have  been 
living  on  ihe  simplest  and  even  sparest  diet,  and  not  uncommonly, 
in  the  belter  class  of  houses,  they  arc  suddenly  given  heavy  meat 
meals  three  and  even  four  times  a  day,  and  often  three  or  fourglasses 
of  stout.  It  is  hardly  a  matter  of  astonishment  that,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, their  milk  should  He  found  to  disagree.  For  a  nursing 
woman  in  good  health  two  good  meat  meals  a  day.  with  two  glasses 
of  beer  or  porler.  and  ns  much  milk  and  bread  and  butter  as  she 
likes  to  take  in  the  interval,  should  be  amply  sufficient.  Plenty  of 
moderate  exercise  should  be  taken,  and  the  more  nurse  and  child  are 
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out  in  the  open  air,  provided  the  weather  be  reasonably  fine,  the 
better  it  is  for  both. 

[As  it  is  not  the  custom  of  American  wet  nurses  to  drink  beer  or 
stout,  this  part  of  their  diet  is  undesirable.  A  healthy  woman  should 
have  milk  enough  from  her  ordinary  diet,  which  should  be  largely 
farinaceous.  If  milk  agrees  with  her,  it  is  far  better  than  malt 
drinks  in  the  production  of  a  lacteal  supply. — Ed.] 

Signs  of  Successful  Lactation. — Carried  on  methodically  in  this 
manner,  wet  nursing  should  give  but  little  trouble.  In  the  intervals 
between  its  meals  the  child  sleeps  most  of  its  time,  and  wakes  with 
regularity  to  feed;  but  if  the  child  be  wakeful  and  restless,  cry  after 
feeding,  have  disordered  bowels,  and,  above  all,  if  it  do  not  gain, 
week  by  week,  in  weight  (a  point  which  should  be,  from  time  to 
time,  ascertained  by  the  scales),  we  may  conclude  that  there  is  either 
some  grave  defect  in  the  management  of  suckling,  or  that  the  milk 
is  not  agreeing.  Should  this  unsatisfactory  progress  continue,  in  spite 
of  our  endeavors  to  remedy  it,  there  is  no  resource  left  but  the  alter- 
ation of  the  diet,  either  by  changing  the  nurse,  or  by  bringing  up 
the  child  by  hand.     The  former  should  be  preferred  whenever  it  is 

Eracticable,  and,  in  the  upper  ranks  of  life,  it  is  by  no  means  rare  to 
ave  to  change  the  wet  nurse  two  or  three  times,  before  one  is  met 
with  whose  milk  agrees  perfectly.  If  the  child  have  reached  six  or 
seven  months  of  age,  it  may  be  preferable  to  wean  it  altogether, 
especially  if  the  mother  have  nursed  it,  as  hand-feeding  is  much 
less  objectionable  if  the  infant  have  had  the  breast  for  even  a  few 
months. 

Period  of  Weaning. — As  a  rule,  weaning  should  not  be  attempted 
until  dentition  is  fairly  established,  that  being  the  sign  that  nature 
has  prepared  the  child  for  an  alteration  of  food;  and  it  is  better  that 
the  main  portion  of  the  diet  should  be  breast  milk  until  at  least  six 
or  seven  teeth  have  appeared.  This  is  a  safer  guide  than  any  arbi- 
trary rule  taken  from  the  age  of  the  child,  since  the  commencement 
of  dentition  varies  much  in  different  cases.  About  the  sixth  or 
seventh  month  it  is  a  good  plan  to  commence  the  use  of  some  suita- 
ble artificial  food  once  a  day,  so  as  to  relieve  the  strain  on  the  mother 
or  nurse,  and  prepare  the  child  for  weaning,  which  should  always  be 
a  very  gradual  process.  In  this  way  a  meal  of  rusks,  of  the  entire 
wheat  flour,  or  of  beef-  or  chicken-tea,  with  bread  crumb  in  it,  may 
be  given  with  advantage;  and,  as  the  period  for  weaning  arrives,  a 
second  meal  may  be  added,  and  so  eventually  the  child  may  be  weaned 
without  distress  to  itself,  or  trouble  to  the  nurse. 

The  Disorders  of  Lactation. — The  disorders  of  lactation  are  nume- 
rous, and,  as  they  frequently  come  under  the  notice  of  the  practitioner, 
it  is  necessary  to  allude  to  some  of  the  most  common  and  important. 

Means  of  Arresting  the  Secretion  of  Milk. — The  advice  of  the  accou- 
cheur is  often  required  in  cases  in  which  it  has  been  determined  that 
the  patient  is  not  to  nurse,  when  we  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  milk  as 
soon  as  possible,  or  when,  at  the  time  of  weaning,  the  same  object  is 
sought.  The  extreme  heat  and  distension  of  the  breasts,  in  the  former 
class  of  cases,  often  give  rise  to  much  distress.     A  smart  saline  ape- 
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rient  will  aid  in  removing  the  milk,  and  for  this  purpose  a  double 
Seidiitz  powder,  or  frequent  small  doses  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  act 
well;  while,  at  the  samu  time,  the  patient  should  be  advised  to  take 
as  small  a  quantity  of  fluid  as  possible.  Iodide  of  potassium  in  large 
doses,  of  20  or  25  grains,  repeated  twice  or  tliriee,  has  a  remarkable 
effect  in  arresting  the  secretion  of  milk.  This  observation  was  first 
empirically  made  by  observing  that  the  secretion  of  milk  whs  arrested 
when  this  drug  was  ad  in  in  isle  red  for  some  other  cause,  and  I  have 
frequently  found  it  answer  remarkably  well.  The  distension  of  the 
breasts  is  best  relieved  by  covering  them  with  a  layer  of  lint  or  cotton 
wool,  soaked  in  a  spirit  lotion,  or  eau  de  cologne  and  water,  over 
which  oiled  silk  is  placed,  and  by  directing  the  nurse  to  rub  them 
gently  with  warm  oil,  whenever  they  get  hard  and  lumpy.     Breast- 

Ell  raps  and  similar  contrivances  only  irritate  the  breasts,  and  do  more 
arm  than  good.  The  local  application  of  belladonna  has  been  strongly 
recommended  as  a  means  for  preventing  lacteal  secretion.  As  usually 
applied,  in  the  form  of  belladonna  plaster,  it  is  likely  to  prove 
hurtful,  since  the  breast  often  enlarges  nftcr  the  plasters  are  applied, 
and  the  pressure  of  the  unyielding  leather  on  which  they  are  spread 

S  reduces  intense  suffering.  A  better  way  of  using  it  is  hy  rubbing 
own  a  drachm  of  the  extract  of  belladonna  with  an  ounce  of  glyce- 
rine, and  applying  this  on  lint.  In  some  cases  it  answers  extremely 
well;  but  it  is  very  uncertain  in  its  action,  and  frequently  is  quite 
useless. 

Defective  Secretion  of  Mill;. — A  deficiency  of  milk  in  nursing 
mothers  is  a  very  common  course  of  difficulty.  In  a  wet  nurse  this 
drawback  is,  of  course,  an  indication  for  changing  the  nurse;  but  to 
the  mother  the  importance  of  nursing  is  so  great,  that  an  endeavor 
must  be  made  either  to  increase  the  flow  of  milk,  or  to  supplement 
it  by  other  food.  Unfortunately,  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  any 
of  the  so-called  galaotagoguea.  The  only  one  which  in  recent  times 
has  attracted  attention  is  the  leaves  of  the  castor-oil  plant,  which, 
made  into  poultices  and  applied  to  the  breast,  are  said  to  have  a 
beneficial  effect  in  increasing  the  flow  of  milk.  More  reliance  must 
be  placed  in  a  sufficiency  of  nutritions  food,  especially  such  as  con- 
tains phosphatic  elements ;  stewed  eels,  oyst  re,  and  other  kinds  of 
shellfish,  and  the  Eevalcnta  Arabica,  are  recommended  by  Dr.  Kouth, 
who  has  paid  some  attention  to  this  point,1  as  peculiarly  appropriate. 
If  the  amount  of  milk  be  decidedly  deficient,  the  child  should  be  less 
often  applied  to  the  breast,  so  as  to  allow  milk  to  collect,  and  prop- 
erly prepared  cow's  milk  from  a  bottle  should  be  given  alternated 
with  the  breast.  This  mixed  diet  generally  answers  well,  and  is  faV 
preferable  to  pure  band -feeding. 

[In  the  year  1*70, s  I  prepared  an  article  showing  by  three  typical 
cases  the  value  of  milk  as  a  diet  for  certain  delicate  mothers,  who 
under  their  ordinary  food,  invariably  fail  to  be  able  to  nurse  longer 
than  a  few  weeks  or  monthsaftcr  parturition.     This  paper  was  pub- 
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lished  by  various  periodicals  during  two  years,  and  the  plan  has 
been  brought  largely  into  use,  as  the  diet  is  capable  of  making  a 
good  nurse  out  of  a  mother,  who  but  for  it  would  make  a  complete 
failure,  and  of  fattening  her  up  during  the  time  that  she  is  secreting 
milk  in  abundauce.  When  a  delicate  mother  of  86  pounds  weight, 
after  failing  in  a  month  with  each  of  three  infants,  is  enabled  by  it 
to  nurse  a  child  18  months,  and  gain  at  the  same  time  19  pounds, 
the  diet  must  be  an  effective  one. — Ed.] 

Depressed  Nipples. — A  not  uncommon  source  of  difficulty  is  a  de- 
pressed condition  of  the  nipples  which  is  generally  produced  by  the 
constant  pressure  of  the  stays.  The  result  is,  that  the  child,  unable 
to  grasp  the  nipple,  and  wearied  with  ineffectual  effort^  may  at  last 
refuse  the  breast  altogether.  An  endeavor  should  be  made  to  elon- 
gate the  nipple  before  putting  it  into  the  child's  mouth,  either  by  the 
fingers,  or  by  some  form  of  breast-pump,  which  here  finds  a  useful 
indication.  In  the  worst  class  of  cases,  when  the  nipple  is  perma- 
nently depressed,  it  may  be  necessary  to  let  the  child  suck  through 
a  glass  nipple  shield,  to  which  is  attached  an  India-rubber  tube, 
similar  to  that  of  a  sucking- bottle;  that  it  is  generally  well  able 
to  do. 

[In  some  instances  this  anatomical  defect  appears  to  be  beyond 
remedy,  unless  a  recently  proposed  surgical  operation  can  be  made 
effective.  I  have  tried  to  prepare  primipara3  for  several  months  be- 
fore labor,  and  then  failed  as  soon  as  the  breasts  filled  with  milk. 
In  some  cases  there  is  absolutely  no  nipple,  and  as  a  shield  is  of  no 
value  in  protection,  the  escaping  milk  produces  an  eczema  over  the 
waist  and  upper  part  of  the  abdomen.  This  condition  I  have  seen 
associated  with  a  most  obstinate  galactorrhea  lasting  several  months. 
—Ed.] 

Fissures  and  excoriations  of  the  nipples  are  common  causes  of  suf- 
fering, in  some  cases  leading  to  mammary  abscess.  Whenever  the 
practitioner  has  the  opportunity,  he  should  advise  his  patient  to 
prepare  the  nipple  for  nursing  in  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy; 
and  this  may  best  bo  done  by  daily  bathing  it  with  a  spirituous  or 
astringent  lotion,  such  as  eau  dc  cologne  and  water,  or  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  tannin.  After  nursing  has  begun,  great  care  should  be  taken 
to  wash  and  dry  the  nipple  after  the  child  has  been  applied  to  it,  and, 
as  long  as  the  mother  is  in  the  recumbent  position,  she  may,  if  the 
nipples  be  at  all  tender,  use  zinc  nipple-shields  with  advantage,  when 
she  is  not  nursing.  In  this  way  these  troublesome  complications  may 
generally  be  prevented.  The  most  common  forms  arc  cither  an  abra- 
sion on  the  surface  of  the  nipple,  which,  if  neglected,  may  form  a 
small  ulcer,  or  a  crack  at  some  part  of  the  nipple,  most  generally  at 
its  base.  In  cither  case,  the  suffering  when  the  child  is  put  to  the 
breast  is  intense,  sometimes  indeed  amounting  to  intolerable  anguish, 
causing  the  mother  to  look  forward  with  dread  to  the  application  of 
the  child.  Whenever  such  pain  is  complained  of,  the  nipple  should 
be  carefully  examined,  since  the  fissure  or  sore  is  often  so  minute  as 
to  escape  superficial  examination.  The  remedies  recommended  are 
very  numerous,  and  not  always  successful.     Amongst  those  most 
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commonly  used  arc  astringent  applications,  such  as  tannin,  or  weak 
solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  cauterizing  tho  edges  of  the  ii.  son 
with  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver,  or  applying  the  flexible  collodion  of 
tlie  Pharmacopoeia,  Dr.  Wilson,  of  Glasgow,  speaks  highly  of  a 
lotion  composed  of  ten  grains  of  nitrate  of  lead  in  an  ounce  of  gly- 
cerine, which  is  to  be  applied  after  suckling,  the  nipple  being  care- 
fully washed  before  the  child  is  again  put  to  the  breast.  I  have 
myself  found  nothing  answer  so  well  as  a  lotion  composed  of  half  an 
ounce  of  sulphurous  neid,  half  an  ounce  of  the  glycerine  of  tannin, 
and  an  ounce  of  water,  the  beuehV.ial  effects  of  which  are  sometimes 


quite  remarkable.  Relief  may  occasionally  be  obtained  by  inducing 
the  child  to  suck  through  a  nipple-shield,  especially  when  there  is 
only  mi  excoriation  ;  but  this  will  not  always  answer,  on  account  ol 


the  extreme  pain  which  it  produces. 

Excessive  Flow  of  Milk. — An  excessive  flow  of  milk,  known  as 
gaiactorrhcea,  often  interferes  with  successful  lactation.  It  is  by  uo 
means  rare  in  the  first,  weeks  after  delivery  for  women  of  delicate 
constitution,  who  are  really  unfit  to  nurse,  to  be  flooded  with  a  super- 
abundance of  watery  aud  innutritions  milk,  which  soon  produces 
disordered  digestion  in  the  child.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  give  up  an  attempt  which  is  injurious 
both  to  the  mother  and  child.  At  a  later  stage  the  milk,  secreted  in 
largo  quantities,  is  sufficiently  nourishing  to  the  child,  but  the  clruiu 
on  the  mother's  constitution  soon  begins  to  tell  on  her.  Palpitation, 
giddiness,  emaciation,  headache,  loss  of  sleep,  spots  before  the  eyes, 
and  even  amaurosis,  indicate  the  serious  effects  which  arc  being  pro- 
duced, and  the  absolute  necessity  of  at  once  stopping  lactation. 
Whenever,  therefore,  a  nursing  woman  suffers  from  such  symptoms, 
it  is  fur  better  at  once  to  remove  the  cause,  otherwise  a  very  serious 
and  permanent  deterioration  of  health  might  result. 

Mammary  Alsctss. — There  is  no  more  troublesome  complication  of 
lactation  than  the  formation  of  abscess  in  the  breast;  an  occurrence 
by  no  means  rare,  and  which,  if  improperly  treated,  may,  bv  long- 
continued  suppuration  and  the  formation  of  numerous  sinuses  in  and 
about  the  breast,  produce  very  serious  effects  on  the  general  health. 
The  causes  of  breast  abscesses  arc  numerous,  and  very  trivial  circum- 
stances may  occasionally  set  up  inflammation,  ending  in  suppuration. 
Thus  it  may  follow  exposure  to  cold ;  a  blow,  or  other  injury  to  the 
breast  ;  some  temporary  engorgement  of  the  lacteal  tubes;  or  even 
sudden  or  depressing  mcutal  emotions.  The  most  frequent  cause  is 
irritation  from  fissures  or  erosions  of  the  nipples,  which  must,  there- 
fore, always  be  regarded  with  suspicion,  and  cured  as  soon  as 
possible. 

iSiijns  ami  S'l/niptnnis. — The  abscess  may  form  in  any  part  of  the 
breast,  or  in  the  areolar  tissue  below  it;  in  the  latter  case,  the  in- 
flammation very  generally  extends  to  the  gland  structure.  Abscess 
is  usually  ushered  in  by  constitutional  symptoms,  varying  in  severity 
with  the  amount  of  the  inflammation.  Pyrexia  is  always  present; 
elcv  '  '  *  -ncrature,  rapid  pulse,  and  much  malaise  and  sense  of 
ie"  llowed,  in  many  cases,  by  distinct  rigor,  when   dee:- 
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seated  suppuration  is  taking  place.  On  examining  the  breast  it  will 
be  found  to  be  generally  enlarged  and  very  tender,  while,  at  the  site 
of  the  abscess,  au  indurated  and  painful  swelling  may  be  felt.  If  the 
inflammation  be  chiefly  limited  to  the  subglandular  areolar  tissue, 
there  may  be  no  localized  swelling  felt,  but  the  whole  breast  will  be 
acutely  sensitive,  and  the  slightest  movement  will  cause  much  pain. 
As  the  case  progresses,  the  abscess  becomes  more  and  more  super- 
ficial, the  skin  covering  it  is  red  and  glazed,  and  if  left  to  itself,  it 
bursts.  In  the  more  serious  cases,  it  is  by  no  means  rare  for  multiple 
abscesses  to  form.  These  opening,  one  after  the  other,  lead  to  the 
formation  of  numerous  fistulous  tracts,  by  which  the  breast  may  be- 
come completely  riddled.  Sloughing  of  portions  of  the  gland-tissue 
may  take  place,  and  even  considerable  hemorrhage,  from  the  de- 
struction of  bloodvessels.  The  general  health  soon  suffers  to  a 
marked  degree,  and,  as  the  sinuses  continue  to  suppurate  for  many 
successive  months,  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  the  patient  to  be 
reduced  to  a  state  of  profound  and  even  dangerous  debility. 

Treatment. — Much  may  be  done  by  proper  care  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  abscess,  especially  by  removing  engorgement  of  the 
lacteal  ducts,  when  threatened,  by  gentle  hand  friction  in  the  manner 
already  indicated.  When  the  general  symptoms,  and  the  local  ten- 
derness, indicate  that  inflammation  has  commenced,  we  should  at 
once  endeavor  to  moderate  it,  in  the  hope  that  resolution  may  occur 
without  the  formation  of  pus.  Here  general  principles  must  be 
attended  to,  especially  giviug  the  affected  part  as  much  rest  as  pos- 
sible. Feverishness  may  be  combated  by  gentle  saline,  minute  doses 
of  aconite,  and  large  doses  of  quinine  ;  while  pain  should  be  relieved 
by  opiates.  The  patient  should  be  strictly  confined  in  bed,  and  the 
affected  breast  supported  by  a  suspensory  bandage.  Warmth  and 
moisture  are  the  best  means  of  relieving  the  local  pain,  either  in  the 
form  of  hot  fomentations,  or  of  light  poultices  of  linseed-meal  or 
bread  and  milk,  and  the  breast  may  be  smeared  with  extract  of  bella- 
donna rubbed  down  with  glycerine,  or  the  belladonna  liniment 
sprinkled  over  the  surface  of  the  poultices.  Generally  the  pain  and 
irritation  produced  by  putting  the  child  to  the  breast  are  so  great  as 
to  contra-indicate  nursing  from  the  affected  side  altogether,  and  we 
must  trust  to  relieving  the  tension  by  poultices ;  suckling  being,  in 
the  mean  time,  carried  on  by  the  other  breast  alone.  In  favorable 
cases  this  is  quite  possible  for  a  time,  and  it  may  be  that,  if  the  in-* 
(lamination  do  not  end  in  suppuration,  or  if  the  abscess  be  small  and 
localized,  the  affected  breast  is  again  able  to  resume  its  functions. 
Often  this  is  not  possible,  and  it  may  be  advisable,  in  severe  cases,  to 
give  up  nursing  altogether. 

Pus  should  be  Removed  as  soon  as  Possible. — The  subsequent  man- 
agement of  the  case  consists  in  the  opening  of  the  abscess  as  soon  as 
the  existence  of  pus  is  ascertained,  cither  by  fluctuation,  or,  if  the 
site  of  the  abscess  be  deep-seated,  by  the  exploring  needle.  It  may 
be  laid  down  as  a  principle,  that  the  sooner  the  pus  is  evacuated  the 
better,  and  nothing  is  to  bo  gained  by  waiting  until  it  is  superficial. 
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On  the  contrary,  auoh  delay  only  leads  to  more  extensive  disorgani- 
zation of  tissue  and  the  further  spread  of  inflammation. 

Antiseptic  Treatment.— 'The  method  of  opening  the  abscess  is  of 
primary  importance.  It  lias  always  been  customary  simply  lo  open 
the  abscess  at  its  most  depending  part,  without  using  any  precaution 
against  the  admission  of  air,  and  afterwards  to  treat  secondary  ab- 
scesses in  the  same  way.  The  results  are  well  known  lo  all  practical 
accoucheurs,  and  the  records  of  surgery  fully  show  how  mauy  weeks 
or  mouths  generally  elapse  in  bad  eases  before  recovery  is  complete. 
The  antiseptic  treatment  of  mammary  abscess,  in  the  way  first 
pointed  out  by  Lister,  afford  results  which  are  of  the  most  remark- 
able and  satisfactory  kind.  Instead  of  being  weeks  and  months  in 
healing,  I  believe  that  the  practitioner  who  fairly  and  minutely  car- 
ries out  Mr.  Lister's  directions  may  confidently  look  for  complete 
closure  of  the  abscess  in  a  few  days;  and  I  know  nothing,  in  the 
whole  range  of  my  professional  experience,  that  has  given  me  more 
satisfaction  than  the  application  of  this  method  to  abscesses  of  the 
breast.  The  plan  I  first  used  is  that  recommended  by  Lister  in  the 
"Lancet"  for  1807,  but  which  is  now  superseded  by  his  improved 
methods,  which  of  course,  will  bo  used  in  preference  by  all  who 
have  made  themselves  familiar  with  the  details  of  antiseptic  surgery. 
The  former,  however,  is  easily  within  the  reach  of  every  one,  and  is 
so  simple  that  no  special  skill  or  practice  is  required  in  its  applica- 
tion ;  whereas  the  more  perfected  antiseptic  appliances  will  probablv 
not  be  so  readily  obtained,  and  arc  much  more  difficult  to  use.  I, 
therefore,  insert  Mr.  Lister's  original  directions,  which  he  assures  me 
are  perfectly  aseptic,  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  may  not  be  able 
to  obtain  the  more  elaborate  dressings: — "A  solution  of  one  part  of 
crystallized  carbolic  acid  in  four  parts  of  boiled  linseed  oil  having 
been  prepared,  a  piece  of  rag  from  four  to  six  inches  square  is  dipped 
into  the  oily  mixture,  nnd  laid  upon  the  skin  where  the  incision  is  to 
be  made.  The  lower  edge  of  the  rag  being  then  raised,  while  the 
upper  edge  is  kept  from  slipping  by  an  assistant,  a  common  scalpel 
or  bistoury  dipped  in  the  oil  is  plunged  into  the  cavity  of  the  ab- 
scess, and  an  opening  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length  is 
made,  and  the  instant  the  knife  is  withdrawn  the  rag  is  dropped 
upon  the  skin  as  an  antiseptic  curtain,  beneath  which  the  pus  Hows 
out  into  a  vessel  placed  to  receive  it.  The  cavity  of  the  abscess  is 
firmly  pressed,  so  as  to  force  out  all  existing  pus  as  nearly  as  mav  be 
(the  old  fear  of  doing  mischief  bv  rough  treatment  of  the  pyogenic 
membrane  being  quite  ill-founded) ;  and  if  there  be  much  oozing  of 
blood,  or  if  there  be  considerable  thickness  of  parts  between  the 
abscess  and  the  surface,  a  piece  of  lint  dipped  in  the  antiseptic  oil  is 
introduced  into  the  incision  to  check  bleeding  and  prevent  primary 
adhesion,  which  is  otherwise  very  apt  to  occur.  The  introduction 
of  the  lint  is  effected  as  rapidly  as  may  be,  and  under  tho  protection 
of  the  antiseptic  rag.  Thus  tfie  evacuation  of  the  original  contents 
is  accomplished  with  perfect  security  against  the  introduction  of 
living  germs.  This,  however,  would  be  of  no  avail  unless  an  anti- 
septic dressing  could  be  applied  that  would  effectually  prevent  the 
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decomposition  of  the  stream  of  pus  constantly  flowing  out  beneath  it. 
After  numerous  disappointments,  I  have  succeeded  with  the  follow- 
ing, which  may  be  relied  upon  as  absolutely  trustworthy:  About 
six-teaspoonfuls  of  the  above-mentioned  solution  of  carbolic  acid  in 
linseed  oil  are  mixed  up  with  common  whiting  (carbonate  of  lime) 
to  the  consistence  of  a  firm  paste,  which  is,  in  lact,  glazier's  putty 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  carbolic  acid.  This  is  spread  upon  a 
piece  of  common  tin-foil  about  six  inches  square,  so  as  to  form  a 
layer  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  Tbe  tin-foil,  thus  spread 
writh  putty,  is  placed  upon  the  skin,  so  that  the  middle  of  it  corre- 
sponds to  the  position  of  the  incision,  the  antiseptic  rag  used  in 
opening  the  abscess  being  removed  the  instant  before.  The  tin  is 
then  fixed  securely  by  adhesive  plaster,  the  lowest  edge  being  left 
free  for  the  escape  of  the  discharge  into  a  folded  towel  placed  over 
it  and  secured  by  a  bandage.  The  dressing  is  changed,  as  a  general 
rule,  once  in  24  hour3T  but,  if  the  abscess  be  a  very  large  one,  it  is 
prudent  to  see  the  patient  12  hours  after  it  has  been  opened,  when, 
if  the  towel  should  be  much  stained  with  discharge,  the  dressing 
should  be  changed,  to  avoid  subjecting  its  antiseptic  virtues  to  too 
severe  a  test.  But  after  the  first  24  hours  a  single  daily  dressing 
is  sufficient.  The  changing  of  the  dressing  must  be  methodically 
done  as  follows:  A  second  similar  piece  of  tin-foil  having  been 
spread  with  the  putty,  a  piece  of  rag  is  dipped  in  the  oily  solution 
aud  placed  on  the  incision  the  moment  the  first  tin  is  removed.  This 
guards  against  the  possibility  of  mischief  occurring  during  the  cleans- 
ing of  the  skin  with  a  dry  cloth,  and  pressing  out  any  discharge 
which  may  exist  in  the  cavity.  If  a  plug  of  lint  was  introduced 
when  the  abscess  was  opened,  it  is  removed  under  cover  of  the  anti- 
septic rag,  which  is  taken  off  at  the  moment  when  the  new  tin  is  to 
be  applied.  The  same  process  is  continued  daily  until  the  sinus 
closes." 

Treatment  of  Lony -continued  Suppuration  and  Fever. — If  the  case 
come  under  our  care  when  the  abscess  has  been  long  discharging,  or 
when  sinuses  have  formed,  the  treatment  is  directed  mainly  to  pro- 
curing a  cessation  of  suppuration  and  closure  of  the  sinuses.  For 
this  purpose  methodical  strapping  of  the  breast  with  adhesive  plaster, 
so  as  to  afford  steady  support  and  compress  the  opposing  pyogenic 
surfaces,  will  give  the  best  results.  It  may  be  necessary  to  lay  open 
some  of  the  sinuses,  or  to  inject  tinct.  iodi  or  other  stimulating  lotions, 
so  as  to  moderate  the  discharge,  the  subsequent  surgical  treatment 
varying  according  to  the  requirements  of  each  case.  As  the  drain 
on  the  system  is  great,  and  the  constitutional  debility  generally  pro- 
nounced, much  attention  must  be  paid  to  general  treatment;  and 
abundance  of  nourishing  food,  appropriate  stimulants,  and  such 
medicines  as  iron  and  quinine,  will  bo  indicated. 

Hand-feed  iny. — In  a  considerable  number  of  cases  the  inability  of 
the  mother  to  nurse  the  child,  her  invincible  repugnance  to  a  wet 
nurse,  or  inability  to  bear  the  expense,  renders  hand-feeding  essen- 
tial. It  is,  therefore,  of  importance  that  the  nccoucheur  should  be 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  best  method  of  bringing  up  the  child 
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by  hand,  so  aa  to  be  able  to  direct  the  process  in  tbe  way  that  is 
most  likely  to  be  successful. 

Causes  of  Mortality  in  lluml-fwl  Children. — Much  of  the  mortality 
following  haud-feediug  may  be  traced  to  unsuitable  food.  Among 
the  poorer  classes  especially  there  is  a  prevalent  notion  that  milk 
alone  is  insufficient ;  and  hence  t lie  almost  universal  custom  of  ad- 
ministering various  farinaceous  foods  such  as  corn-flour  or  arrow- 
root, even  from  the  earliest  period.  Many  of  these  consist  of  starch 
alone,  and  are  therefore  absolutely  un suited  for  forming  the  staple 
of  diet,  on  account  of  the  total  absence  of  nitrogenous  elements. 
Independently  of  this,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  saliva  of  infants 
has  not  the  same  digestive  property  on  starch  that  it  subsequently 
acquires,  and  this  affords  a  further  explanation  of  its  so  constantly 
producing  intestinal  derangement.  Reason,  as  well  as  experience, 
abundantly  prove  that  the  object  to  be  aimed  at  in  hand- feeding  is 
to  imitate  as  nearly  as  possible  the  food  which  nature  supplies  for 
the  new-born  child,  and  therefore  the  obvious  course  is  to  use  milk 
from  some  animal,  so  treated  as  to  make  it  resemble  humau  milk 
as  nearly  as  may  be. 

Ass's  Milk.— Of  the  various  milks  used,  that  of  the  ass,  on  the 
whole,  most  closely  resembles  human  milk,  containing  less  casein 
and  butter,  and  more  saline  ingredients.  It  is  not  always  easy  to 
oblain,  and  in  towns  is  excessively  expensive.  Moreover,  it  does  not 
always  agree  with  the  child,  being  apt  to  produce  diarrhoea.  AVe 
can,  however,  bo  more  certain  of  its  being  unadulterated,  which  in 
large  cities  is  in  itself  no  small  advantage,  and  it  may  be  given  with- 
out the  addition  of  water  or  sugar. 

Goat's  milk  in  this  country  is  still  more  difficult  to  obtain,  but  it 
often  succeeds  admirably.  In  many  places  the  infant  sucks  the  teat 
directly,  and  certainly  thrives  well  on  the  plan. 

[We  reverse  the  order  in  this  country,  where  the  ass  is  seldom 
seen,  and  the  goat  quite  common,  particularly  in  the  suburbs  of  our 
largo  cities  where  its  milk  is  most  required.  I  have  seen  marvellous 
results  from  feeding  sick  infants  with  its  milk  freshly  drawn,  and 
diluted  with  hot  water.  1  do  not  believe  its  milk  is  as  suitable  as 
that  of  the  cow,  but  it  has  t lie  advantage  that  it  can  be  obtained 
freshly  drawn  in  a  city,  by  keeping  the  animal  in  the  yard,  or  on  a 
vacant  Int.  The  goat  should  be  fed  upon  grass  and  other  suitable 
diet,  and  not  permitted  to  run  at  large,  as  it  eats  will i  impunity, 
stramonium  and  other  noxious  weeds. — Ed.] 

Cow's  .Mill-  awl  it*  Preparation. — In  a  targe  majority  of  cases  we 
have  to  rely  on  cow's  milk  alone.  It  differs  from  human  milk  in 
containing  less  water,  a  larger  amount  of  casein  and  solid  matters, 
and  less  sugar.  Therefore,  before  being  given,  it  requires  to  be 
diluted  and  sweetened.  A  common  mistake  is  over  dilution,  and  it 
is  far  from  rare  for  nurses  to  administer  one  third  cow's  milk  to  two- 
thirds  waicr.  The  result  of  this  excessive  dilution  is,  that  the  child 
becomes  pale  and  puny,  and  has  none  of  the  firm  and  plump  appear- 
ance of  a  well-fed  infant.  The  practitioner  should,  therefore,  ascer- 
tain that  this  mistake  is  not  being  made;  and  the  necessary  dilution 
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will  be  best  obtained  by  adding  to  pure  fresh  cow's  milk,  one-third 
hot  water,  so  as  to  warm  the  mixture  to  about  96 J,  the  whole  being 
slightly  sweetened  with  sugar  of  milk,  or  ordinary  crystallized  sugar. 
Alter  the  first  two  or  three  months  the  amount  of  water  may  be 
lessened,  and  pure  milk,  warmed  and  sweetened,  given  instead.1 
Whenever  it  is  possible,  the  milk  should  be  obtained  from  the  same 
cow,  and  in  towns  some  care  is  requisite  to  see  that  the  animal  is 
properly  fed  and  stabled.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  customary  to 
obviate  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  good  fresh  milk  by  using  some 
of  the  tinned  milks  now  so  easily  to  be  had.  These  are  already 
sweetened,  and  sometimes  answer  well,  if  not  given  in  too  weak  a 
dilution.  One  great  drawback  in  bottle-feeding  is  the  tendency  of 
the  milk  to  become  acid,  and  hence  to  produce  diarrhoea.  This  may 
be  obviated  to  a  great  extent  by  adding  a  tablespoonful  of  lime-water 
to  each  bottle,  instead  of  an  equal  quantity  of  water. 

Artificial  Human  Milk. — An  admirable  plan  of  treating  cow's  milk, 
so  as  to  reduce  it  to  almost  absolute  chemical  identity  with  human 
milk,  has  been  devised  by  Professor  Fraukland,  to  whom  I  am  in- 
debted for  permission  to  insert  the  receipt.  I  have  followed  this 
method  in  many  cases,  and  find  it  far  superior  to  the  usual  one,  as 
it  produces  an  exact  and  uniform  compound.  With  a  little  practice 
nurses  can  employ  it  with  no  more  trouble  than  the  ordinary  mixing 
of  cow's  milk  with  water  and  sugar.  The  following  extract  from 
Dr.  Frankland's  work2  will  explain  the  principles  on  which  the  prep- 
aration of  the  artificial  human  milk  is  founded:  "The  rearing  of 
infants  who  cannot  be  supplied  with  their  natural  food  is  notoriously 
difficult  and  uncertain,  owing  chiefly  to  the  great  difference  in  the 
chemical  composition  of  human  milk  and  cow's  milk.  The  latter  is 
much  richer  in  casein  and  poorer  in  milk-sugar  than  the  former, 
whilst  asses'  milk,  which  is  sometimes  used  for  feeding  infants,  is 
too  poor  in  casein  and  butter,  nl though  the  proportion  of  sugar  is 
nearly  the  same  as  in  human  milk.  The  relations  of  the  three  kinds 
of  milk  to  each  other  are  clearly  seen  from  the  following  analytical 
numbers,  which  express  the  percentage  amounts  of  the  different 
constituents : — 

Casein    ........ 

Butter    ........ 

Milk-sugar     ....... 

baits      ........ 

These  numbers  show  that  by  the  removal  of  one-third  of  the  casein 
from  cow's  milk  and  the  addition  of  about  one-third  more  milk-sugar 
a  liquid  is  obtained  which  closely  approaches  human  milk  in  cornpo- 

T1  I  have  been  obliged  with  quite  young  infants  in  some  instances,  to  change  from 
Alderney  to  common  cow's  milk,  as  the  larger  proportion  of  butter  in  the  former 
makes  it  too  unlike  that  of  the  woman  to  agree  with  the  child.  It  is  well  to  recom- 
mend the  milk  of  one  cow,  but  many  who  claim  to  bring  it,  fill  the  little  can  out  of  the 
big  one,  on  their  round  in  the  city.  A  very  young  cow  and  an  old  one  are  not 
suitable.     In  country  practice,  the  selected  cow  system  is  often  quite  effective.— Ed.] 

'  Frankland's  Experimental  Researches  in  Chemistry,  p.  843. 
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aition,  the  percentage  amounts  of  the  four  chief  constituents  being 
as  follows: — 

Casein 2.8 

Butter 3.fl 

Milk-augur  .- 5.0 

Sails 7 

The  following  is  the  mode  of  preparing  the  milk :  Allow  one-third 
of  a  pint  of  new  rnilk  to  stand  for  about  twelve  hours,  remove  the 
cream,  and  add  to  it  two-thirds  of  a  pint  of  new  rnilk,  as  freah  from 
the  cow  as  possible.  Into  the  one-third  of  a  pint  of  blue  milk  left 
after  the  abstraction  of  the  cream  put  a  piece  of  rennet  about  one 
inch  square.  Set  the  vessel  in  warm  water  until  the  milk  is  fully 
curdled,  an  operation  requiring  from  live  to  fifteen  minutes  accord- 
ing to  the  activity  of  the  rennet,  which  should  be  removed  as  soon 
as  tin:  curdling  commences,  and  put  into  an  egg-cup  for  use  on  sub- 
sequent occasions,  as  it  may  be  employed  daily  for  a  month  or  two. 
Break  up  the  curd  repeatedly,  and  carefully  separate  the  whole  of 
the  whey,  which  should  then  be  rapidly  heater]  to  boiling  in  a  small 
tin  pan  placed  over  a  spirit  or  gas  lamp.  During  the  heating  a 
further  quantity  of  casein  technically  called  '  flee  tings'  separates, 
and  must,  be  removed  by  straining  through  muslin.  Now  dissolve 
110  grains  of  powdered  sugar  of  milk  in  the  hot  whey,  and  mix  it 
with  the  two-thirds  of  a  pint  of  new  milk  to  which  the  cream  from 
the  other  third  of  a  pint  was  added  as  already  described.  The  arti- 
ficial milk  should  l>e  used  within  twelve  hours  of  its  preparation, 
and  it  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  all  the  vessels  employed  in  ils 
manufacture  and  administration  should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean." 
Method  of  ffantl-fceJin;/. — Much  of  the  success  of  bol tic- feeding 
must  depend  on  minute  care  and  scrupulous  cleanliness,  points  which 
cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on.  Particular  attention  should  be 
paid  to  preparing  the  food  fresh  fur  every  meal,  and  to  keeping  the 
feeding-bottle  and  tubes  constantly  in  water  when  not  in  use,  so  that 
minute  particles  of  milk  may  not  remain  about  them  and  become 
sour.  A  neglect  of  this  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  sources  of  the 
thrash  from  which  bottle-fed  infants  often  suffer.  The  particular 
form  of  bottle  used  is  not  of  much  consequence.  Those  now  com- 
monly employed,  with  a  long  india-rubber  lube  attached,  arc  prefer- 
able to  the  older  forms  of  fhit  bottle,  as  they  necessitate  strong  suc- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  infant,  thus  forcing  it  to  swallow  the  food 
more  slowly.  Care  must  be  taken  to  give  the  meals  at  stated  periods, 
as  in  breast-feeding,  and  these  should  be  at  first  about  two  hours 
apart,  the  intervals  being  gradually  extended.  The  nurse  should  be 
strictly  cautioned  against  the  common  practice  of  placing  the  bottle 
beside  the  infant  in  its  cradle,  and  allowing  it  to  suck  to  repletion,  a 
practice  which  leads  to  over-distension  of  the  stomach,  and  conse- 
quent dyspepsia.  The  child  should  be  raised  in  the  arms  at  the 
proper  lime,  have  its  food  administered,  and  then  he  replaced  in  the 
cradle  to  sleep.  In  the  first  few  weeks  of  bottle-feeding  constipation 
is  very  common,  and  may  be  effectually  remedied  by  placing  as 
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much  phosphate  of  soda  as  will  lie  on  a  threepenny-piece  in  the 
bottle,  two  or  three  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

Other  kinds  of  Food. — If  this  system  succeed,  no  other  food  should 
be  given  until  the  child  is  six  or  seven  months  old,  and  then  some 
of  the  various  infant's  food  may  be  cautiously  commenced.  Of  these 
there  are  an  immense  number  in  common  use  ;  some  of  which  are 
good  articles  of  diet,  others  are  unfitted  for  infants.  In  selecting 
them  we  have  to  see  that  they  contain  the  essential  elements  of  nutri- 
tion in  proper  combination.  All  those,  therefore,  that  are  purely 
starchy  in  character,  such  as  arrowroot,  corn-flour,  and  the  like, 
should  be  avoided;  while  those  that  contain  nitrogenous  as  well  as 
starch  elements,  may  be  safely  given.  Of  the  latter  the  entire 
wheat  flour,  which  contains  the  husks  ground  down  with  the  wheat, 
generally  answers  admirably  ;  and  of  the  same  character  are  rusks, 
tops  and  bottoms,  Nestle's  or  Liebig's  infant's  food,  and  many  others. 
If  the  child  be  pale  and  flabby,  some  more  purely  animal  food  may 
often  be  given  twice  a  day,  and  great  benefit  may  be  derived  from  a 
single  meal  of  beef,  chicken,  or  veal  tea,  with  a  little  bread  crumb  in 
it,  especially  after  the  sixth  or  seventh  month.  Milk,  however,  should 
still  form  the  main  article  of  diet,  and  should  continue  to  do  so  for 
many  months. 

Management  when  Milk  disagrees. — If  the  child  be  pale,  flabby,  and 
do  not  gain  flesh,  more  especially  if  diarrhoea  or  other  intestinal  dis- 
turbance be  present,  we  may  be  certain  that  hand-feeding  is  not  an- 
swering satisfactorily,  and  tnat  some  change  is  required.  If  the  child 
be  not  too  old,  and  will  still  take  the  breast,  that  is  certainly  the 
best  remedy,  but  if  that  be  not  possible,  it  is  necessary  to  alter  the 
diet.  When  milk  disagrees,  cream,  in  the  proportion  of  one  table- 
spoonful  to  three  of  water,  sometimes  answers  as  well.  Occasionally 
also  Liebig's  infant's  food,  when  carefully  prepared,  renders  good 
service.  Too  often,  however,  when  once  diarrhoea  or  other  intesti- 
nal disturbance  has  set  in,  all  our  efforts  may  .prove  unavailing,  and 
the  health,  if  not  the  life,  of  the  infant  becomes  seriously  imperilled. 
It  is  not,  however,  within  the  scope  of  this  work  to  treat  of  the  dis- 
orders of  infants  at  the  breast,  the  proper  consideration  of  which  re- 
quires a  large  amount  of  space,  and  I,  therefore,  refrain  from  making 
any  further  remarks  on  the  subject. 

[As  a  general  rule,  children  in  this  country  are  better  kept  exclu- 
sively on  a  milk  diet  for  at  least  ten  months,  especially  if  it  is  in  the 
summer  season.  The  best  addition  then,  is  exsiccated  wheat  flour 
prepared  by  the  process  of  Hards,  and  known  as  Hards'  farinaceous 
food,  prepared  wheat,  imperial  granum,  etc.  Ohio  groats  made  of 
the  oat  kernel,  and  prepared  bnrley  flour,  are  sometimes  useful  where 
the  habit  of  the  child  is  constipated. — Ed.] 
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CHAPTEH    III. 

PUEHPEBAL  ECLAMPSIA. 


By  lhe,term  puerperal  eclampsia  is  meant  a  peculiar  kind  of  epi- 
leptiform convulsions,  which  may  occur  in  the  latter  months  of  preg- 
nancy, or  during,  or  after  parturition,  and  it  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  formidable  diseases  with  which  the  obstetrician  has  to  cope. 
The  attack  is  often  so  sudden  and  unexpected,  so  terrible  in  its 
nature,  and  attended  with  such  serious  danger  both  to  the  mother 
and  child,  that  the  disease  has  attracted  much  attention. 

Its  Doubtful  Etiology. — The  researches  of  Lever,  Braun,  French  s, 
and  many  other  writers  who  have  shown  the  frequent  association  of 
eclampsia  with  albuminuria,  have,  of  late  years,  been  supposed  to 
clear  up  to  a  great  extent  the  etiology  of  the  disease,  and  to  prove 
its  dependence  on  the  retention  of  urinary  elements  in  the  blood. 
While  the  urinary  origin  of  eclampsia  has  been  pretty  generally 
accepted,  more  recent  observations  nave  tended  to  throw  doubt  on 
its  essential  dependence  on  this  cause;  so  that  it  can  hardly  be  said 
that  we  are  yet  in  a  position  to  explain  its  true  pathology  with  cer- 
tainty. These  points  will  require  separate  discussion,  but  it  is  first 
necessary  to  describe  the  character  and  history  of  the  attack. 

Considerable  confusion  exists  in.  the  description  of  puerperal  con- 
vulsions from  the  confounding  of  several  essentially  distinct  diseases 
under  the  same  name.  Thus,  in  most  obstetric  works,  it  has  been 
customary  to  describe  three  dislinct.  classes  of  convulsion  ;  the  epi- 
leptic, the  hysterical,  and  the  apoplectic.  The  two  latter,  however, 
come  under  a  totally  different  category.  A  pregnant  woman  may 
sutler  from  hysterical  paroxysms,  or  she  may  lie  attacked  with  apo- 
plexy, accompanied  with  coma,  and  followed  by  paralysis.  But  these 
conditions  in  the  pregnant  or  parturient  woman  are  identical  with 
the  same  diseases  in  the  non-pregnant,  and  are  in  no  way  special  in 
their  nature.  True  eclampsia,  however,  is  different  in  its  clinical 
history  from  epilepsy;  although  the  paroxysms  while  they  last,  are 
essentially  the  same  as  those  of  an  ordinary  epileptic  fit. 

Premonitory  Symptoms- — An  attack  of  eclampsia  seldom  occurs 
without  having  been  preceded  by  certain  more  or  less  well-marked 
precursory  symptoms.  It  is  true  that,  in  a  considerable  number  of 
cases,  these  are  so  slight  as  not  to  attract  attention,  and  suspicion  is 
not  aroused  until  the  patient  is  seized  with  convulsions.  Still,  sub- 
sequent investigations  will  very  generally  show  that  some  symptoms 
did  exist,  which,  if  observed  and  properly  interpreted,  might  have 
put  the  practitioner  on  his  guard,  and  possibly  enable  him  to  ward 
oil'  the  attack.    Hence  a  knowledge  of  them  is  of  real  practical  value. 
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The  most  common  are  associated  with  the  cerebrum,  such  as  severe 
headache,  which  is  the  one  most  generally  observed,  and  is  sometimes 
limited  to  one  side  of  the  head.  Transient  attacks  of  dizziness,  spots 
before  the  eyes,  loss  of  sight,  or  impairment  of  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties, are  also  not  uncommon.  These  signs  in  a  pregnant  woman  are 
of  the  gravest  import,  and  should  at  once  call  for  investigation  into 
the  nature  of  the  case.  Less  marked  indications  sometimes  exist  in 
the  form  of  irritability,  slight  headache  or  stupor,  and  a  general  feel- 
ing of  indisposition.  Another  important  premonitory  sign  is  oedema 
of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  especially  of  the  face  or  upper 
extremities,  which  should  at  once  lead  to  an  examination  of  the 
urine. 

Symptoms  of  the  Attach. — Whether  such  indications  have  preceded 
an  attack  or  not,  as  soon  as  the  convulsion  comes  on  there  can.no 
longer  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  The  attack  is  gene- 
rally sudden  in  its  onset,  and  in  its  character  is  precisely  that  of  a 
severe  epileptic  fit,  or  of  the  convulsions  in  children.  Close  observa- 
tion shows  that  there  is  at  first  a  short  period  of  tonic  spasm,  affecting 
the  entire  muscular  system.  This  is  almost  immediately  succeeded 
by  violent  clonic  contractions,  generally  commencing  in  the  muscles 
of  the  face,  which  twitch  violently;  the  expression  is  horribly  altered ; 
the  globes  of  the  eyes  are  turned  up  under  the  eyelids,  so  as  to  leave 
only  the  white  scierotics  visible,  and  the  angles  of  the  mouth  are 
retracted  and  fixed  in  a  convulsive  grin.  The  tongue  is  at  the 
same  time  protruded  forcibly,  and,  if  care  be  not  taken,  is  apt  to  be 
lacerated  by  the  violent  grinding  of  the  teeth.  The  face,  at  first  pale, 
soon  becomes  livid  and  cyanosed,  while  the  veins  of  the  neck  are 
distended,  and  the  carotids  beat  vigorously.  Frothy  saliva  collects 
about  the  mouth,  and  the  whole  appearance  is  so  changed  as  to  render 
the  patient  quite  unrecognizable.  The  convulsive  movements  soon 
attack  the  muscles  of  the  body.  The  hands  and  arms,  at  first  rigidly 
fixed,  with  the  thumbs  clenched  into  the  palms,  begin  to  jerk,  and 
the  whole  muscular  system  is  thrown  into  rapidly-recurring  convul- 
sive spasms.  It  is  evident  that  the  involuntary  muscles  are  impli- 
cated in  the  convulsive  action,  as  well  as  the  voluntary.  This  is 
shown  by  a  temporary  arrest  of  respiration  at  the  commencement  of 
the  attack,  followed  by  irregular  and  hurried  respiratory  movements, 
producing  a  peculiar  hissing  sound.  The  occasional  involuntary  ex- 
pulsion of  urine  and  feces  indicates  the  same  fact.  During  the  attack 
the  patient  is  absolutely  unconscious,  sensibility  is  totally  suspended, 
and  she  has  afterwards  no  recollection  of  what  has  taken  place.  For- 
tunately the  convulsion  is  not  of  long  duration,  and,  at  the  outside, 
does  not  last  more  than  three  of  four  minutes,  generally  not  so  long. 
In  most  cases,  after  an  interval,  there  is  a  recurrence  of  the  convul- 
sion, characterized  by  the  same  phenomena,  and  the  paraxysms  are 
repeated  with  more  or  less  force  and  frequency  according  to  the 
severity  of  the  attack.  Sometimes  several  hours  may  elapse  before 
a  second  convulsion  comes  on ;  at  others  the  attacks  may  recur  very 
often,  with  only  a  few  minutes  between  them.  In  the  slighter  forms 
37 
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of  eclampsia  there  may  not  be  more  than  2  or  3  paroxysms  in  all ; 
in  the  more  serious  as  many  as  fiO  ur  CO  have  been  recorded. 

Condition  between  the  Attacks.— After  the  first  nttack  the  patient 
generally  soon  recovers  her  consciousness,  being  somewhat  dazed  and 
somnolent,  with  no  clear  perception  of  what  Tias  occurred.  If  the 
paroxysms  be  frequently  repeated,  more  or  loss  profound  coma  con- 
tinues in  the  intervals  between  them,  which,  no  doubt,  depends  upon 
iutense  cerebral  congestion,  resulting  from  the  interference  with  the 
circulation  in  the  great  veins  of  the  neck,  produced  by  spasmo.ii.' 
contraction  of  the  muscles.  The  coma  is  rarely  complete,  the  patient 
showing  signs  of  sensibility  when  irritated,  and  groaning  during  the 
uterine  contractions.  In  the  worst  class  of  cases,  the  torpor  inav 
become  intense  and  continuous,  and  in  this  state  the  patient  may 
die.  When  the  convulsions  have  entirely  stopped,  and  the  pMteM 
has  completely  regained  her  consciousness,  and  is  apparently  conva- 
lescent, recollection  of  what  has  taken  place  during,  and  some  time 
before,  the  attack,  may  be  entirely  lost,  and  this  condition  may  last 
for  a  considerable  time.  A  curious  instance  of  this  once  came  under 
my  notice  in  a  lady  who  had  lost  a  brother  to  whom  she  was  greatlv 
attached,  in  the  week  imnicdiaiely  preceding  her  confinement,  and 
in  whom  the  mental  distress  seemed  to  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
in  determining  the  attack.  It  was  many  weeks  before  she  recovered 
her  memory,  and  during  that  time  she  recollected  nothing  about  the 
circumstances  connected  with  her  brother's  death,  the  whole  of  that 
week  being,  as  it  were,  blotted  out  of  lier  recollection. 

Relation  of  the  Attacks  to  Lahor. — II' the  convulsions  come  on  during 
pregnancy,  wc  may  look  upon  the  advent  of  labor  as  almost  a 
certainty ;  and  if  we  consider  the  severe  nervous  shock  and  general 
disturbance,  this  is  the  result  we  might  reasonably  anticipate.  If 
they  occur,  as  is  not  uncommon,  for  the  first  time  during  labor,  ihe 
pains  generally  continue  with  increased  force  and  frequency,  since 
the  uterus  partakes  of  the  convulsive  action.  It  has  not  rarely 
happened  that  the  pains  have  gone  on  with  such  intensity  that  the 
child  has  been  born  quite  unexpectedly,  the  attention  of  the  practi- 
tioner being  faki'ii  up  with  the  patient.  In  many  cases  the  advent 
of  fresh  paroxysms  is  associated  with  the  commencement  of  a  pain, 
the  irritation  of  which  seems  sufficient  to  bring  on  the  convulsion. 

Results  to  the  Mother  and  Child. — The  results  of  eclampsia  vary 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  paroxysms.  It  is  generally  said  that 
about  1  in  3  or  4  cases  dies.  The  mortality  has  certainly  lessened  of 
late  years,  probably  in  consequence  of  improved  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  and  more  rational  modes  of  treatment.  This 
is  well  shown  by  Barker,'  who  found  in  18.!>5  a  mortality  of  32  per 
cent,  in  cases  occurring  before  and  during  labor,  and  22  per  cent,  in 
those  affer  labor;  while  since  that  dale  the  mortality  has  fallen  to 
14  per  cent.  The  same  conclusion  is  arrived  at  by  Dr.  Phillips,1 
who  has  shown  that  the  mortality  has  greatly  lessened  since  the 
practice  of  repeated  and  indiscriminate  bleeding,  long  considered  the 

1  Tin-  Puerperal  DiMue,  p.  125.  *  Guy's  Hosp.  Rt-ps.,  1870. 
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sheet  anchor  in  the  disease,  has  been  discontinued,  and  the  adminis* 
tration  of  chloroform  substituted. 

Cause  of  Death. — Death  may  occur  during  the  paroxysm,  and  then 
it  may  be  due  to  the  long  continuance  of  the  tonic  spasm  producing 
asphyxia.  It  is  certain  that,  as  long  as  the  tonic  spasm  lasts,  the 
respiration  is  suspended,  just  as  in  the  convulsive  disease  of  children 
known  as  laryngismus  stridulus ;  and  it  is  possible  also  that  the  heart 
may  share  in  the  convulsive  contraction  which  is  known  to  affect 
other  involuntary  muscles.  More  frequently,  death  happens  at  a 
later  period,  from  the  combined  effects  of  exhaustion  and  asphyxia. 
The  records  of  post-mortem  examinations  are  not  numerous;  in  those 
we  possess  the  principal  changes  have  been  an  anaemic  condition  of 
the  brain,  with  some  cedematous  infiltration.  In  a  few  rare  cases 
the  convulsions  have  resulted  in  effusion  of  blood  into  the  ventricles, 
or  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  The  prognosis  as  regards  the  child  is 
also  serious.  Out  of  36  children,  Hall  Davis  found  26  born  alive, 
10  being  still-born.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  con- 
vulsion may  attack  the  child  in  utero ;  of  this  several  examples  are 
mentioned  by  Cazeaux;  or  it  may  be  subsequently  attacked  with 
convulsions,  even  when  apparently  healthy  at  birth. 

Pathology  of  the  Disease. — The  precise  pathology  of  eclampsia 
cannot  be  considered  by  any  means  satisfactorily  settled.  When,  in 
the  year  1843,  Lever  first  snowed  that  the  urine  in  patients  suffering 
from  puerperal  convulsions  was  generally  highly  charged  with  albu- 
men— a  fact  which  subsequent  experience  has  amply  confirmed — it 
was  thought  that  a  key  to  the  etiology  of  the  disease  had  been  found. 
It  was  known  that  chronic  forms  of  Bright's  disease  were  frequently 
associated  with  retention  of  urinary  elements  in  the  blood,  and  not 
rarely  accompanied  by  convulsions.  The  natural  inference  was 
drawn,  that  the  convulsions  of  eclampsia  were  also  due  to  toxaemia 
resulting  from  the  retention  of  urea  in  the  blood,  just  as  in  the 
uraemia  of  chronic  Bright's  disease  ;  and  this  view  was  adopted  and 
supported  by  the  authority  of  Braun,  Frerichs,  and  many  other 
writers  of  eminence,  and  was  pretty  generally  received  as  a  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  the  facts.  Frerichs  modified  it  so  far,  that  he 
held  that  the  true  toxic  element  was  not  urea  as  such,  but  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  resulting  from  its  decomposition;  and  experiments  were 
made  to  prove  that  the  injection  of  this  substance  into  the  veins  of 
the  lower  animals  produced  convulsions  of  precisely  the  same  char- 
acter as  eclampsia.  Dr.  Hammond,1  of  Maryland,  subsequently  made 
a  series  of  counter  experiments,  which  were  held  as  proving  that 
there  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  urea  ever  did  become  decom- 
posed in  the  blood  in  the  way  that  Frerichs  supposed,  or  that  the 
symptoms  of  uraemia  were  ever  produced  in  this  way.  Spiegelberg* 
has,  more  recently,  again  examined  the  question  both  clinically,  in 
a  patient  suffering  from  convulsions,  in  whose  blood  an  excess  of 
ammonia  and  urea  was  found,  and  by  experiments  on  dogs,  and 
maintains  the  accuracy  of  French's  views.     Others  have  believed 

»  Amer.  Journ.,  1861.  *  Arch.  f.  Gyn.,  1870. 
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that  the  poisonous  elements  retained  in  the  blood  are  not  urea  or 
the  products  of  its  decomposition,  but  other  extractive  matters  which 
have  escaped  detection.  As  time  elapsed,  evidence  accumulated  to 
show  that  the  relation  between  albuminuria  and  eclampsia  was  aol 
so  universal  as  was  supposed,  or  at  least  that  some  other  baton 
were  necessary  to  explain  many  of  the  cases.  Numerous  cases  were 
observed  iu  which  albumen  was  detected  in  large  quantities,  without 
any  convulsion  folio  wing,  and  that,  not  only  in  women  who  had  been 
ilie  subject  of  Bright's  disease  before  conception,  but  also  when  the 
albuminuria  was  known  to  have  developed  during  pregnancy.  Thus 
Imbert  Goubeyre  found  that  out  of  164  cases  of  the  latter  kind.  95 
had  no  eclampsia;  and  Blot,  out  of  41  cases,  found  that  34  were 
delivered  without  untoward  symptoms.  It  may  be  taken  as  proved, 
therefore,  that  albuminuria  is  by  no  means  necessarily  accompanied 
by  eclampsia.  Cases  were  also  observed  in  which  the  albumen  only 
appeared  after  the  convulsion  ;  and  in  these  it  was  evident  that  the 
retention  of  urinary  elements  could  not  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
attack  ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  in  them  the  albuminuria  was 
produced  by  the  same  cause  which  induced  the  convulsion.  Special 
attention  has  been  called  to  this  class  of  eases  by  Braxton  Hicks. ! 
who  has  recorded  a  considerable  number  of  tliem.  Ho  says  that  the 
nearly  simultaneous  appearance  of  albuminuria  and  convulsion— and 
it  is  admitted  that  the  two  are  almost  invariably  combined — must 
then  be  explained  in  one  of  three  ways. 

1st.  That,  the  convulsions  arc  the  cause  of  (he  nephritis. 

2dly.  That  the  convulsions  and  the  nephritis,  are  produced  by 
the  same  cause,  e.  >j.,  sonic  detrimental  ingredient  circulating  in  the 
blood,  irritating  both  the  ccrebro-spinal  system  and  other  organs  at 
the  same  time. 

3dly.  That  the  highly  congested  state  of  the  venous  system,  in- 
duced by  the  spasm  of  the  glottis  in  eclampsia,  is  able  to  produce  the 
kidney  complication. 

Theory  of  Trnube  ami  Rnsmstein.- — More  recently  Trnubc  and  Bo- 
senstein  have  advanced  a  theory  of  eclampsia,  purporting  to  explain 
these  anomalies.  They  refer  the  occurrence  of  eclampsia  to  acute 
cerebral  aiucmia,  resulting  from  changes  in  the  blood  incident  to  preg- 
nancy. The  primary  factor  is  the  hydremic  condition  of  the  blood, 
which  is  an  ordinary  concomitant  of  the  pregnant  state,  and,  of  course 
when  there  is  also  albuminuria,  the  watery  condition  of  the  blood  is 
greatly  intensified  ;  henee  the  frequent  association  of  the  two  states. 
Accompanying  this  condition  of  the  blood,  there  is  increased  tension 
of  the  arterial  system,  which  is  favored  by  the  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart  which  is  known  to  lie  a  normal  occurrence  in  pregnancy.  The 
result  of  these  combined  states  is  a  temporary  liypenemia  of  the  brain, 
which  is  rapidly  succeeded  by  serous  effusion  into  the  cerebral  tissues, 
resulting  in  pressure  on  its  minute  vessels,  and  consequent  anaemia. 
There  is  much  in  this  theory  that  accords  with  the  most  recent  views 
as  to  the   etiology    of  convulsive  disease;    as,  for  example,  the    re- 

1  Obatct.  Trans.,  vol.  viil. 
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searches  of  Kussmaul  and  Tenner,  who  had  experimentally  proved 
the  dependence  of  convulsion  on  cerebral  anaemia,  and  of  Brown- 
Sdquard,  who  showed  that  an  anaemic  condition  of  the  nerve-centres 
preceded  an  epileptic  attack.  It  explains  also  very  satisfactorily  how 
the  occurrence  of  labor  should  intensify  the  convulsions,  since,  during 
the  acme  of  the  pains,  the  tension  of  the  cerebral  arterial  system  is 
necessarily  greatly  increased.  There  are,  however,  obvious  difficul- 
ties against  its  general  acceptance.  For  example,  it  does  not  satis- 
factorily account  for  those  cases  which  are  preceded  by  well-marked 
precursory  symptoms,  and  in  which  an  abundance  of  albumen  is 
present  in  the  urine.  Here  the  premonitory  signs  are  precisely  those 
which  precede  the  development  of  uraemia  in  chronic  Bright's  disease, 
the  dependence  of  which  on  the  retention  in  the  blood  of  urinary 
elements  can  hardly  be  doubted. 

Views  of  MacDonald. — MacDonald1  has  published  an  interesting 
paper  on  this  subject,  in  which  he  describes  two  very  careful  post- 
mortem examinations.  In  these  he  found  extreme  anaemia  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  centres,  with  congestion  of  the  meninges,  but  no  evi- 
dence of  oedema.  He  inclines  to  the  belief  that  eclampsia  is  caused 
by  irritation  of  the  vaso-motor  centre  in  consequence  of  an  anaemic 
condition  of  the  blood,  produced  by  the  retention  in  it  of  excremen- 
titious  matters  which  the  kidneys  ought  to  have  removed,  this  over- 
stimulation resulting  in  anaemia  of  the  deeper  seated  nerve  centres 
and  consequent  convulsion. 

Excitability  of  Nervous  System. — The  key  to  the  liability  of  the 
puerperal  woman  to  convulsive  attacks  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  found  in 
the  peculiar  excitable  condition  of  the  nervous  system  in  pregnancy 
— a  fact  which  was  clearly  pointed  out  by  the  late  Dr.  Tyler  Smith, 
and  by  many  other  writers.  Her  nervous  system  is,  in  this  respect, 
not  unlike  that  of  children,  in  whom  the  predominant  influence  and 
great  excitability  of  the  nervous  system  are  well-established  facts,  and 
in  whom  precisely  similar  convulsive  seizures  are  of  common  occur- 
rence on  the  application  of  a  sufficiently  exciting  cause. 

Exciting  Causes. — Admitting  this,  we  require  some  cause  to  set 
the  predisposed  nervous  system  into  morbid  action;  and  this  we  may 
have  either  in  a  toxaemic,  or  in  an  extremely  watery,  condition  of 
the  blood,  associated  with  albuminuria;  or  along  with  these,  or  some- 
times independently  of  them,  in  some  excitement,  such  as  strong  emo- 
tional disturbance.  It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that  extreme 
anaemia  is  one  of  the  actual  conditions  of  the  nerve-centres — a  fact 
of  much  practical  imporjance  in  reference  to  treatment. 

Treatment. — The  management  of  cases  in  which  the  occurrence  of 
suspicious  symptoms  has  led  to  the  detection  of  albuminuria,  has  al- 
ready been  fully  discussed  (p.  199.)  We  shall,  therefore,  here  only 
consider  the  treatment  of  cases  in  which  convulsions  have  actually 
occurred. 

Venesection. — Until  quite  recently  venesection  was  regarded  as  the 

1  See  his  vol.  of  Collected  Essays,  entitled  Heart  Disease  During  Pregnancy,  London, 

1878. 
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sheet  anchor  in  the  treatment,  and  blood  was  always  removed  copi- 
ously, and,  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  believe,  with  occasional  re- 
markable benefit.  Many  cases  are  recorded  in  which  a  patient,  in 
apparently  profound  coma,  rapidly  regained  her  consciousness  wben 
blood  was  extracted  in  sufficient  quantity.  The  improvement,  how- 
ever, was  often  transient,  the  convulsions  subsequently  recurring  with 
increased  vigor.  There  are  good  theoretical  grounds  for  believing 
that  blood-letting  can  only  be  of  merely  temporary  use,  and  may 
even  increase  the  tendency  to  convulsion.  These  are  so  well  pal  by 
Schroeder,  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  his  observations  on 
this  point: — "If,"  he  says,  "the  theory  of  Traube  and  Rosenstein  be 
correct,  a  sudden  depletion  of  the  vascular  system,  by  which  the 

Eressure  is  diminished,  must  stop  the  attacks.  From  experience  it  is 
nown  that  after  venesection  the  quantity  of  blood  soon  becomes  the 
same  through  the  serum  taken  from  all  the  tissues,  while  the  quality 
is  greatly  deteriorated  by  the  abstraction  of  blood.  A  short  time 
after  venesection  we  shall  expect  to  find  the  former  blood -pressure 
in  the  arterial  system,  but  the  blood  far  more  watery  than  previously. 
From  this  theoretical  consideration,  it  follows  that  abstraction  of 
blood,  if  the  above-mentioned  conditions  really  cause  convulsions, 
must  be  attended  by  an  immediate  favorable  result,  and.  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  the  whole  disease  may  surely  bo  cut  short  by  it. 
But,  if  all  other  conditions  remain  the  same,  the  blood -pressure  will 
after  some  time  again  reach  its  former  height.  The  quantity  of  blood 
has,  in  the  mean  time,  been  greatly  deteriorated,  and  consequently 
the  danger  of  the  disease  will  be  increased." 

In  Proper  lij-sekclni  Canes  Venesection  is  a  Valuable.  Remedy, — These 
views  sufficiently  well  explain  the  varying  opinions  held  with  regard 
to  this  remedy,  and  enable  us  to  understand  why,  while  the  efifeota 
of  venesection  have  been  so  lauded  by  certain  authors,  the  mortality 
has  admittedly  been  much  lessened  since  its  indiseriininate  use  has 
been  abandoned.  It  does  not  follow  because  a  remedy,  when  carried 
to  excess,  is  apt  to  be  hurtful,  that  it  should  be  discarded  altogether; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  in  properly-selected  cases,  and  judiciouslv 
employed,  venesection  is  a  valuable  aid  in  the  treatment  of  eclampsia, 
and  that  it  is  specially  likely  to  be  useful  in  mitigating  the  first 
violence  of  the  attack,  and  in  giving  time  for  other  remedies  to  come 
into  action.  Care  should,  however,  be  taken  to  select  the  cases 
properly,  and  it  will  be  specially  indicated  when  there  is  marked 
evidence  of  great  cerebral  congestion  and  vascular  tension,  such  as 
a  livid  face,  a  full  bounding  pulse,  and  strong  pulsation  in  the  caro- 
tids. The  general  constitution  of  the  patient  may  also  serve  as  n 
guide  in  determining  its  use,  and  we  shall  be  the  more  disposed  to 
resort  to  it  if  the  patient  be  a  strong  and  healthy  woman  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  she  be  feeble  and  weak,  we  may  wisely  discard  it, 
and  trust  entirely  to  other  means.  In  any  case,  it  must  be  looked 
upon  as  a  temporary  expedient  only;  useful  in  warding  oft' immediate 
danger  to  the  cerebral  tissues,  but  never  as  the  main  agent  in  treat- 
ment.    Nor  can  it  be  permissible  to  bleed  in  the  heroic  manner  fre- 
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quently  recommended.     A  single  bleeding,  the  amount  regulated  by 
the  effect  produced,  is  all  that  is  ever  likely  to  be  of  service. 

[After  the  discovery  of  the  uraemic  origin  of  eclampsia  in  pregnant 
women,  the  treatment  by  bleeding  was  very  generally  abandoned  in 
the  United  States :  but  the  more  recent  investigations  of  the  causes 
of  death  have  produced  a  reconsideration  of  this  plan  of  treatment, 
and  the  tendency  of  the  profession  during  the  last  ten  years  has  been 
towards  venesection,  as  a  preventive  of  cerebral  complications.  In 
primiparae  with  a  full  pulse  and  flushed  face,  the  rule  with  many  of 
our  obstetrical  practitioners  is  to  bleed  the  patient  as  early  as  prac- 
ticable, and  do  this  at  least  once  effectually,  so  as  to  produce,  if  possi- 
ble, a  noticeable  impression.  Where  there  are  positive  evidences  of 
the  existence  of  Bright's  disease,  of  course  this  is  inadmissible. — Ed.] 

Compression  of  the  Carotids. — As  a  temporary  expedient,  having 
the  same  object  in  view,  compression  of  the  carotids  during  the  par- 
oxysms is  worthy  of  trial.  This  was  proposed  by  Trousseau  in  the 
eclampsia  of  infants,  and  in  the  single  case  of  eclampsia  in  which  I 
have  tried  it  it  seemed  to  be  decidedly  beneficial.  It  is  a  simple 
measure,  and  it  offers  the  advantage  of  not  leading  to  any  permanent 
deterioration  of  the  blood,  as  in  venesection. 

Administration  of  Purgatives, — As  a  subsidiary  means  of  diminish- 
ing vascular  tension  the  administration  of  a  strong  purgative  is  de- 
sirable, and  has  the  further  effect  of  removing  any  irritant  matter 
that  may  be  lodged  in  the  intestinal  tract.  If  the  patient  be  con- 
scious a  full  dose  of  the  compound  jalap  powder  may  be  given,  or  a 
few  grains  of  calomel  combined  with  jalap ;  and  if  she  be  comatose, 
and  unable  to  swallow,  a  drop  of  croton  oil,  or  a  quarter  of  a  grain 
of  elaterium,  may  be  placed  on  the  back  of  the  tongue. 

Administration  of  Sedatives  and  Narcotics. — The  great  indication 
in  the  management  of  eclampsia  is  the  controlling  of  convulsive  action 
by  means  of  sedatives.  Foremost  amongst  them  must  be  placed  the 
inhalation  of  chloroform,  a  remedy  which  is  frequently  remarkably 
useful,  and  which  has  the  advantage  of  baing  applicable  at  all  stages 
of  the  disease,  and  whether  the  patient  be  comatose  or  not.  Theo- 
retical objections  have  been  raised  against  its  employment,  as  being 
likely  to  increase  cerebral  congestion ;  of  this  there  is  no  satisfactory 
proof;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  chloroform 
inhalation  has  rather  the  effect  of  lessening  arterial  tension,  while 
it  certainly  controls  the  violent  muscular  action  by  which  the  hyper- 
annia  is  so  much  increased.  Practicallv  no  one  who  has  used  it  can 
doubt  its  great  value  in  diminishing  the  force  and  frequency  of  the 
convulsive  paroxysms.  Statistically  its  usefulness  is  shown  by  Char- 
pentier,  in  his  thesis  on  the  effects  of  various  methods  of  treatment 
in  eclampsia,  since  out  of  63  cases  in  which  it  was  used,  in  48  it  had 
the  effect  of  diminishing  or  arresting  the  attacks,  1  only  proving 
fatal.  The  mode  of  administration  has  varied.  Some  have  given 
it  almost  continuously,  keeping  the  patient  in  a  more  or  less  profound 
state  of  anaesthesia.  Others  have  contented  themselves  with  care- 
fully watching  the  patient,  and  exhibiting  the  chloroform  as  soon  as 
there  were  any  indications  of  a  recurring  paroxysm,  with  the  view 
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of  controlling  its  intensity.  The  latter  is  the  plan  I  have  mvsclf 
adopted,  and  of  the  value  of  which,  in  most  cases,  I  have  no 
Every  now  unci  again,  canes  will  occur  in  which  chloroform  inhala- 
tion is  insufficient  to  control  the  paroxysm,  or  in  which,  from  the 
very  eyanosed  state  of  the  patient,  its  administration  seems  contra- 
iudieated.  Moreover,  it  is  advisable  to  have,  if  possible  some  remedy 
more  continuous  in  its  action,  and  requiring  less  constant  penoas] 
supervision.  Latterly  the  internal  administration  of  chloral  has  been 
recommended  for  this  purpose.  My  own  experience  is  decidedly  in 
its  favor,  and  I  have  used,  as  I  believe,  with  marked  advantage  a 
combination  of  chloral  with  bromide  of  potassium,  in  the  proportion 
of  twenty  grains  of  the  former  to  half  a  drachm  of  the  latter,  repeated 
at  intervals  of  from  four  to  six  hours.  If  the  patient  he  unable  to 
swallow,  the  chloral  may  he  given  in  an  enema,  or  hypodcrmically, 
(i  grains  being  diluted  in  3j  of  water,  and  injected  under  tho  skin. 
The  remarkable  influence  of  bromide  of  potassium  in  controlling  the 
eclampsia  of  infants  would  seem  to  be  an  indication  for  its  use  in 
puerperal  cases.  Fordycc  Barker  is  opposed  to  the  use  of  chloral,  which 
lie  thinks  excites  instead  of  lessening  reflex  irritability.1  Another 
remedy,  not  entirely  free  from  theoretical  objections,  but  strongly 
recommended,  is  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia,  which  has 
the  advantage  of  being  applicable  when  the  patient  is  quite  unabie 
to  swallow.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  one-third  of  a  grain,  repeated 
in  a  few  hours,  so  as  to  keep  the  patient  well  under  its  influence.  It 
is  to  be  remembered  that  the  object  is  to  control  muscular  action,  so 
as  to  prevent,  as  much  its  possible,  the  violent  convulsive  paroxysm, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  that  the  narcosis,  however  produced, 
should  be  continuous.  It  is  rational,  therefore,  to  combine  the  inter- 
mittent action  of  chloroform  with  the  more  continuous  action  of  other 
remedies,  so  that  the  former  should  supplement  the  latter  when  in- 
sufficient. Pilocarpi]!  has  recently  been  1ried  in  the  hope  that  the 
diaphoresis  and  salivation  it  produces  might  diminish  arterial  tension 
and  free  the  blood  of  toxic  matters.  Braun1  administered  3  centi- 
grammes of  the  muriate  of  pilocarpin  hypodcrmically.  and  reports 
favorably  of  the  result ;  Fordyce  Barker,3  however,  is  of  opinion  that 
it  produces  so  much  depression  as  to  be  dangerous. 

Other  remedies,  supposed  to  act  in  the  way  of  antidotes  to  uneinic 
poisoning,  have  been  advised,  such  as  acetic  or  benzoic  acid,  but 
they  are  far  too  uncertain  to  have  any  reliance  placed  on  them,  and 
they  distract  attention  from  more  useful  measures. 

Precautions  during  the  Paroxysm. — Precautions  are  necessary 
(luring  the  fits  to  prevent  the  patient  injuring  herself  especially  to 
obviate  laceration  of  the  tongue;  the  latter  can  be  best  done  In- 
placing  something  between  the  teeth  as  the  paroxysm  comes  on,  such 
as  the  handle  of  a  teaspoon  enveloped  in  several  folds  of  flannel. 

Obstetric  Management. —  The  obstetric  management  of  eclampsia 
will  naturally  give  rise  to  much  anxiety,  and  on  this  point  there  has 

«  Berlin  Klin.  Woch.,  Juno  IB,  1879. 
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been  considerable  difference  of  opinion.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have 
practitioners  who  advise  the  immediate  emptying  of  the  uterus,  even 
when  labor  has  commenced ;  on  the  other,  those  who  would  leave 
the  labor  entirely  alone.  Thus  Gooch  said,  "  attend  to  the  convul- 
sions, and  leave  the  labor  to  take  care  of  itself;"  and  Schroeder  says, 
"especially  no  kind  of  obstetric  manipulation  is  required  for  the 
safety  of  the  mother,"  but  he  admits,  however,  that  it  is  sometimes 
advisable  to  hasten  the  labor  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  child. 

In  cases  in  which  the  convulsions  come  on  during  labor,  the  pains 
are  often  strong  and  regular,  the  labor  progresses  satisfactorily,  and 
no  interference  is  needful.  In  others  we  cannot  but  feel  that  empty- 
ing the  uterus  would  be  decidedly  beneficial.  We  have  to  reflect, 
however,  that  any  active  interference  might,  of  itself,  prove  very  irri- 
tating, and  excite  fresh  attacks.  The  influence  of  uterine  irritation 
is  apparent,  by  the  frequency  with  which  the  paroxysms  recur  with 
the  pains.  If,  therefore,  the  os  be  undilated,  and  labor  have  not 
begun,  no  active  means  to  induce  it  should  be  adopted,  although  the 
membranes  may  be  ruptured  with  advantage,  since  that  procedure 
tends  to  no  irritation.  Forcible  dilatation  of  the  os,  and  especially 
turning  are  strongly  contra-indicated. 

The  rule  laid  down  by  Tyler  Smith  seems  that  which  is  most  ad- 
visable to  follow — that  we  should  adopt  the  course  which  seems  least 
likely  to  prove  a  source  of  irritation  to  the  mother.  Thus  if  the  fits 
seem  evidently  induced  and  kept  up  by  the  pressure  of  the  foetus, 
and  the  head  be  within  reach,  the  forceps  or  even  craniotomy  may 
be  resorted  to.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  there  be  reason  to  think 
that  the  operation  necessary  to  complete  delivery  is  likely  per  se  to 
prove  a  greater  source  of  irritation  than  leaving  the  case  to  nature, 
then  we  should  not  interfere. 


CHAPTEK  IY. 

PUERPERAL  INSANITY. 

Classification. — Under  the  head  of  "Puerperal  JJania"  writers  on 
obstetrics  have  indiscriminately  classed  all  cases  of  mental  disease 
connected  with  pregnancy  and  parturition.  The  result  has  been 
unfortunate,  for  the  distinction  between  the  various  types  of  mental 
disorder  has,  in  consequence,  been  very  generally  lost  sight  of.  But 
little  study  of  the  subject  suffices  to  show  that  the  term  Puerperal 
Mania  is  wrong  in  more  ways  than  one,  for  we  find  that  a  large 
number  of  cases  are  not  cases  of  "  mania"  at  all,  but  of  melancholia  ; 
while  a  considerable  number  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  "  puerperal," 
as  they  either  come  on  during  pregnancy,  or  long  after  the  immediate 
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risks  of  the  puerperal  period  are  over,  being  in  the  latter  case  asso- 
ciated with  anaemia  produced  by  over-lactation.  For  the  sake  of 
brevity,  the  generic  term  "  Puerperal  Insanity"  may  be  employed  to 
cover  all  cases  of  mental  disorders  connected  with  gestation,  which 
may  be  further  conveniently  subdivided  into  three  classes,  each 
having  its  special  characteristics,  viz. : — 

I.  The  Insanity  of  Pregnancy. 

II.  Puerperal  Insanity ',  properly  so  called,  that  is  insanity  coming 
on  within  a  limited  period  after  delivery. 

III.  The  Insanity  of  Lactation. 

This  division  is  a  strictly  natural  one,  and  includes  all  the  cases 
likely  to  come  under  observation.  The  relative  proportion  these 
classes  bear  to  each  other  can  only  be  determined  by  accurate  statis- 
tical observations  on  a  large  scale,  but  these  materials  we  do  not 
possess.  The  returns  from  large  asylums  are  obviously  open  to  ob- 
jection, for  only  the  worst  and  most  confirmed  cases  find  their  way 
into  these  institutions,  while  by  far  the  greater  proportion,  both 
before  and  after  labor,  are  treated  in  their  own  homes. 

Taking  such  returns  as  only  approximate,  we  find  from  Dr.  Batty 
Tuke1  that  in  the  Edinburgh  Asylum  out  of  105  cases  of  puerperal 
insanity,  28  occurred  before  deli  very,  13  during  the  puerperal  period, 
and  54  during  lactation.  The  relative  proportions  of  each  per  hun- 
dred are  as  follows  : — 

Insanity  of  Pregnancy,  18.06  per  cent. 
Puerperal  Insanity,        47.09       " 
Insanity  of  Lactation,    34.08       " 

Marc#  collects  together  several  series  of  cases  from  various  authori- 
ties, amounting  to  310  in  all,  and  the  results  are  not  very  different  from 
those  of  the  Edinburgh  Asylum,  except  in  the  relatively  smaller 
number  of  cases  occurring  before  delivery.  The  percentage  is  cal- 
culated from  his  figures: — 

Insanity  of  Pregnancy,  8.06  per  cent. 
Puerperal  Insanity,      53.06        " 
Insanity  of  Lactation,  30.30        " 

As  each  of  these  classes  differs  in  various  important  respects  from 
the  others,  it  will  be  better  to  consider  each  separately. 

Insanity  of  Pregnancy. — The  Insanity  of  Pregnancy  is,  without 
doubt,  the  least  common  of  the  three  forms.  The  intense  mental 
depression  which  in  many  women  accompanies  pregnancy,  and  causes 
the  patient  to  take  a  desponding  view  of  her  condition,  and  to  look 
forward  to  the  result  of  her  labor  with  the  most  gloomy  apprehen- 
sion, seems  to  be  often  only  a  lesser  degree  of  the  actual  mental 
derangement  which  is  occasionally  met  with.  The  relation  between 
the  two  states  is  further  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  a  large  majority 
of  cases  of  insanity   during  pregnancy  are   well-marked  types  of 

1  Kilin.  Med  Jrnirn.,  vol.  x. 

*  Traite  de  la  Folie  des  Femmes  enceintes. 
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melancholia ;  out  of  28  cases,  reported  by  Tuke,  15  were  examples 
of  pure  melancholia,  5  of  dementia  with  melancholia.  In  many  of 
these  the  attack  could  be  traced  as  developing  itself  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary hypochondriasis  of  pregnancy.  In  others  the  symptoms  came 
on  at  a  later  period  of  pregnancy,  the  earlier  months  of  which  bad 
not  been  marked  by  any  unusual  lowness  of  spirits.  The  age  of  the 
patient  seems  to  have  some  influence,  the  proportion  of  cases  between 
30  and  40  years  of  age  being  much  larger  than  in  younger  women. 
A  larger  proportion  of  cases  occur  in  primiparas  than  in  multipara, 
a  fact  that,  no  doubt,  depends  on  the  greater  dread  and  apprehension 
experienced  by  women  who  are  pregnant  for  the  first  time,  especially 
if  not  very  young.  Hereditary  disposition  plays  an  important  part, 
as  in  all  forms  of  puerperal  insanity.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  ascer- 
tain the  fact  of  an  hereditary  taint,  since  it  is  often  studiously  con- 
cealed by  the  friends.  Tuke,  however,  found  distinct  evidence  of  it 
in  no  less  than  12  out  of  28  cases.  Furstner1  believes  that  other  neu- 
roses have  an  important  influence  in  the  causation  of  the  disease. 
Out  of  32  cases  he  found  direct  hereditary  taint  in  9,  but  in  11  more 
there  was  a  family  history  of  epilepsy,  drunkenness  or  hysteria. 

Period  of  Preynancy  at  which  it  Occurs, — The  period  of  pregnancy, 
at  which  mental  derangement  most  commonly  shows  itself  varies. 
Most  generally,  perhaps,  it  is  at  the  end  of  the  third,  or  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  month.  It  may  however,  begin  with  conception,  and 
even  return  with  every  impregnation.  Montgomery  relates  an  in- 
stance in  which  it  recurred  in  three  successive  pregnancies.  Marcd 
distinguishes  between  true  insanity  coming  on  during  pregnancy 
and  aggravated  hypochondriasis,  by  the  fact  that  the  latter  usually 
lessens  after  the  third  month,  while  the  former  most  commonly  only 
begins  after  that  date.  It  is  unquestionable  that  in  many  cases  no 
such  distinction  can  be  made,  and  that  the  two  are  often  very  inti- 
mately associated. 

Form  of  Insanity. — The  form  of  insanity  does  not  differ  from  ordi- 
nary melancholia.  The  suicidal  tendency  is  generally  very  strongly 
developed.  Should  the  mental  disorder  continue  after  delivery,  the 
patient  may  very  probably  experience  a  strong  impulse  to  kill  her 
child.  Moral  perversions  have  been  not  uncommonly  observed. 
Tuke  especially  mentions  a  tendency  to  dipsomania  in  the  early 
months,  even  in  women  who  have  not  shown  any  disposition  to 
excess  at  other  times.  He  suggests  that  this  may  be  an  exaggeration 
of  the  depraved  appetite,  or  morbid  craving,  so  commonly  observed 
in  pregnant  women,  just  as  melancholia  may  be  a  further  develop- 
ment of  lowness  of  spirits.  Laycock  mentions  a  disposition  to  "klep- 
tomania" as  very  characteristic  of  the  disease.  Casper1  relates  a 
curious  case  where  this  occurred  in  a  pregnant  lady  of  rank,  and  the 
influence  of  pregnancy,  in  developing  an  irresistible  tendency,  was 
pleaded  in  a  criminal  trial  in  which  one  of  her  petty  thefts  had 
involved  her. 

1  Archiv.  ffir  Psychiatrie,  Band  v.  Heft  2. 

2  Casper's  Forensic  Medicine,  vol.  iv. 
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Prognosis. — The  prognosis  may  be  said  to  be,  on  the  whole,  favor- 
able. Out  of  Dr.  Tuke's  2H  cases,  19  recovered  within  six  month:-. 
There  is  little  hope  of  a  cure  until  after  the  termination  of  the  [']'■- 
nancy,  as  out  of  1!)  cases  reeorded  by  Maree  only  in  2  did  the  insanity 
disappear  before  delivery. 

Trans  if.  i,l  Mania  duriwj  Delivery. — There  is  a  peculiar  form  of 
mental  derangement  sometimes  observed  during  labor,  which  is  by 
some  talked  of  as  a  temporary  insanity.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  more 
accurately  described  as  a  kind  of  acute  delirium,  produced,  in  the 
latter  stage  of  labor,  by  the  intensity  of  the  suffering  caused  by  the 
pains.  According  to  Montgomery,  it  is  most  apt  to  occur  as  the  head 
is  passing  through  the  os  uteri,  or,  at  a  later  period,  during  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  child.  It  may  consist  of  merely  a.  loss  of  control  over 
the  mind,  during  which  the  patient,  unless  carefully  watched,  might, 
in  her  agony,  seriously  injure  herself  or  her  child.  Sometimes  it 
produces  actual  hallucination,  as  in  the  case  described  by  Tarnier, 
in  which  the  patient  fancied  she  saw  a  spectre  standing  at  the  foot 
of  her  bed,  which  she  made  violent  efforts  to  drive  away.  This  kind 
of  mania,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  is  merely  transitory  iu  its  character, 
and  disappears  as  soon  as  the  labor  is  over.  From  a  medico- legal 
point  of  view  it  may  be  of  importance,  as  it  has  been  held  by  si. me 
that  in  certain  cases  of  infanticide  the  mother  has  destroyed  the  child 
when  in  this  state  of  transient  frenzy,  and  when  she  was  irrespon- 
sible for  her  acls.  In  the  treatment,  of  this  variety  of  delirium  we 
must,  of  course,  try  to  lessen  the  intensity  of  the  suffering,  and  it  is 
in  such  cases  that  chloroform  will  find  one  of  its  most  valuable 
applications. 

Puerperal  Insanity  (yircuirr).— True  puerperal  insanity  has  always 
attracted  much  attention  from  obstetricians,  often  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  forms  of  mental  disturbance  connected  with  the  puerperal 
state.  We  may  define  it  to  bo,  thut  form  of  insanity  which  comes 
on  within  a  limited  period  after  delivery,  and  which  is  probably  in- 
timately connected  with  that  process.  Out  of  73  examples  of  the 
disease  tabulated  by  Ilr.  Take,  only  2  came  on  later  than  a  month 
after  delivery,  and  in  these  there  were  other  causes  present,  which 
might  possibly  remove  them  from  this  class. 

Although  a  large  number  of  these  eases  assume  the  character  of 
acute  mania,  thai  is  by  no  means  the  only  kind  of  insanity  which  is 
observed,  a  not  inconsiderable  number  being  well  marked  examples 
of  melancholia.  The  distinction  between  them  was  long  ago  pointed 
out  by  Gooch,  whose  admirable  monograph  on  the  disease  contains 
one  of  the  most  graphic  and  accurate  accounts  of  puerperal  insanity 
that  has  yet  been  written. 

There  are  also  some  peculiarities  as  to  the  period  at  which  these 
varieties  of  insanity  show  themselves,  which,  taken  in  connection 
with  certain  facts  in  their  etiology,  may  eventually  justify  us  iu 
drawing  a  stronger  line  of  demarcation  between  them  than  has  been 
usual.  It  appears  thai  cases  of  acute  mania  are  apt  to  come  on  at  a 
period  much  nearer  delivery  than  melancholia.  Thus  Take  found 
that  all  the  cases  of  mania  came  on  within  sixteen  days  after  delivery, 
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and  that  all  cases  of  melancholia  developed  themselves  after  that 
period.  We  shall  presently  see  that  one  of  the  most  recent  theories 
as  to  the  causation  of  the  disease  attributes  it  to  some  morbid  condi- 
tion of  the  blood.  Should  further  investigation  confirm  this  supposi- 
tion, inasmuch  as  septic  conditions  of  the  blood  are  most  likely  to 
occur  a  short  time  after  labor,  it  would  not  be  an  improbable  hy- 
pothesis that  cases  of  acute  mania,  occurring  within  a  short  time 
after  labor,  may  depend  on  such  septic  causes,  while  melancholia  is 
more  likely  to  arise  from  general  conditions  favoring  the  develop- 
ment of  mental  disease.  This  must,  however,  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
speculation  requiring  further  investigation. 

Causes. — Hereditary  predisposition  is  very  frequently  met  with, 
and  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  patient's  history  will  generally  show 
that  other  members  of  the  family  have  suffered  from  rneutal  derange- 
ment. Reid  found  that  out  of  111  cases  in  Bethlehem  Hospital  there 
was  clear  evidence  of  hereditary  taint  in  45.  Tuke  made  the  same 
observation  in  22  out  of  his  73  cases;  and,  indeed,  it  is  pretty  gene- 
rally admitted  by  all  alienist  physicians  that  hereditary  tendencies 
form  one  of  the  strongest  predisposing  causes  of  mental  disturbance 
in  the  puerperal  state.  In  a  larga  proportion  of  cases  circumstances 
producing  debility  and  exhaustion,  or  mental  depression,  have  pre- 
ceded the  attack.  Thus  it  is  often  found  that  patients  attacked  with 
it  have  had  post-partum  h3morrhage,  or  have  suffered  from  some 
other  conditions  producing  exhaustion,  such  as  severe  and  complicated 
labor ;  or  they  may  have  been  weakened  by  over-frequent  pregnan- 
cies, or  by  lactation  during  tin  early  months  of  pregnancy.  Indeed 
anaemia  is  always  well  marked  in  this  disease.  Mental  conditions 
also  are  frequently  traceable  in  connection  with  its  production.  Mor- 
bid dread  during  pregnancy,  insufficient  to  produce  insanity  before 
delivery,  may  develop  into  mental  derangement  after  it.  Shame  and 
fear  of  exposure  in  unmarried  women  not  unfrequently  lead  to  it,  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  out  of  2281  cases,  gathered  from  the 
reports  of  various  asylums,  above  64  per  cent,  were  unmarried.1 
Sudden  moral  shocks  or  vivid  mental  impressions  may  be  the  deter- 
mining cause  in  predisposed  persons.  Gooch  narrates  an  example  of 
this  in  a  lady  who  was  attacked  immediately  after  a  fright  produced 
by  a  fire  close  to  her  house,  the  hallucinations  in  this  case  being  all 
connected  with  light;  and  Tyler  Smith  that  of  another  whose  ill- 
ness dated  from  the  sudden  death  of  a  relative.  The  age  of  the  patient 
has  some  influence,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  decidedly  greater  liability 
at  advanced  ages,  especially  when  such  women  are  pregnant  for  the 
first  time. 

Theoy  of  its  Dependence  on  Morbid  State  of  the  Blood. — The  possi- 
bility of  the  acute  form  of  puerperal  insanity,  coming  on  shortly 
after  delivery,  being  dependent  on  some  form  of  septicaemia  is  one 
which  deserves  careful  consideration.  The  idea  originated  with  Sir 
James  Simpson,  who  found  albumen  in  the  urine  of  4  patients.  He 
suggested  that  this  might  probably  indicate  the  presence  in  the  blood 

1  Journ.  of  Mental  Science,  1870-1,  p.  159. 
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of  certain  urinary  constituents,  which  might  have  determined  the 
attack,  much  in  the  same  way  as  in  eclampsia.  Dr.  Donkin  job— 
qucnily  wrote  an  important  paper,'  iu  which  he  warmly  supported 
in  in  theory,  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  "that  the  nrmtn  flailjjWn  u 
class  of  cases  are  examples  of  unemio  blood-poisoning,  of  which  the 
mania,  rapid  pulse,  and  other  constitutional  symptoms  arc  mc.vly 
the  phenomena;  and  that  the  affection,  therefore,  ought  to  be  termed 
uremic  or  renal  puerperal  mania,  in  contradistinction  to  the  other 
form  of  the  disease."  He  also  suggests  that  the  immediate  poison 
may  bo  carbonate  of  ammonia,  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of 
urea  retained  in  the  blood.  It  will  be  observed,  therefore,  that  the 
pathological  condition  producing  puerperal  mania  would,  supposing 
this  theory  to  bu  correct,  be  precisely  the  same  as  that  which,  at 
Othet  limes,  is  supposed  to  give  rise  to  puerperal  eclampsia.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  patient,  immediately  after  delivery,  is  in  a 
condition  rendering  her  peculiarly  liable  to  various  forms  of  septic 
disease  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  no  inherent  improba- 
bility in  the  supposition  that  some  morbid  material  circulating  in  the 
blond  may  be  the  effective  cause  of  the  attack,  in  »  person  otherwise 
predisposed  to  it.  It  is  also  certain,  us  I  have  already  pointed  out, 
that  there  are  two  distinct  classes  of  cases,  differing  according  to  the 
period  after  delivery  at  which  the  attack  comes  on.  Whether  this 
difference  depends  on  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  some  septic  mat- 
ter— especially  urinary  excreta — is  a  question  winch  our  knowledge 
by  no  means  jus! i lies  us  in  answering;  it  is,  however,  one  which  wflnl 
merits  further  careful  study. 

Objections  to  this  Theory.— It  is  only  fair  to  point  out  some  difficul- 
ties which  appear  tu  militate  against  the  view  which  Dr.  Donkin 
maintains.  In  the  first  place,  the  albuminuria  is  merely  transient, 
while  ils  supposed  effects  last  for  weeks  or  months.  Sir  James 
Simpson  says,  with  regard  to  his  cases :  "I  have  seen  all  on 
albuminuria  in  puerperal  insanitv  disappear  from  the  urine  within 
fifty  hours  of  the  access  of  the  malady.  The  general  rapidity  of  its 
disappearanoe  is.  perhaps,  the  principal,  or,  indeed,  the  only  reason 
why  ibis  complication  has  escaped  the  notice  of  those  physicians 
among  us -who  devote  themselves  with  such  ardor  and  zeal  to  the 
it  of  insanitv  in  onr  public  asylums."  This  apparent  anomaly 
Simps,m  attempts  to  explain  bv  the  hypothesis  that,  when  once  the 
urwraic  poisoning  has  done  its  work,  and  set  the  disease  in  progress, 
the  mania  progresses  of  itself.  This,  however,  is  pure  speculation  ; 
and.  in  the  supposed  analogous  case  of  eclampsia,  the  albuminuria 
-vrtuinlv  lasts  as  lot        -  ts.      It  is  not  easy  to  understand, 

also,  why  urtvmie  poisoning  should  in  one  case  give  rise  to  insanity, 
and  in  another  to  convulsions.  For  all  we  know  to  the  contrary, 
transient  albuminuria  may  be  much  more  common  after  delivery  than 
has  been  pmeralW  supposed,  and  further  investigation  on  this  point 
is  required.  Albumen  is  bv  no  means  (infrequently  observed  in  the 
urine,  for  a  short  time,  in  various  conditions  of  the  body,  without 

>  EJio.  Mrd.  ioarm..  ni.  rii. 
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any  serious  consequences,  as,  for  example,  after  bathing :  and  we 
may  too  readily  draw  an  unjustifiable  conclusion  from  its  detection 
in  a  few  cases  of  mania.  There  are,  however,  many  other  kinds  of 
blood-poisoning,  besides  uraemia,  which  may  have  an  influence  in  the 
production  of  the  disease,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  future  observa- 
tions may  enable  us  to  speak  with  more  certainty  on  this  point. 

Prognosis, — The  prognosis  of  puerperal  insanity  is  a  point  which 
will  always  deeply  interest  those  who  have  to  deal  with  so  distress- 
ing a  malady.  It  may  resolve  itself  into  a  consideration  of  the  im- 
mediate risk  to  life,  and  of  the  chances  of  ultimate  restoration  of  the 
mental  faculties.  It  is  an  old  aphorism  of  Gooch's,  and  one  the 
correctness  of  which  is  justified  by  modern  experience,  that  "  mania 
is  more  dangerous  to  life,  melancholia  to  reason."  It  has  very  gene- 
rally been  supposed  that  the  immediate  risk  to  life  in  puerperal 
mania  is  not  great,  and,  on  the  whole,  this  may  be  taken  as  correct. 
Tuke  found  that  death  took  place,  from  all  causes,  in  10.9  of  the 
cases  under  observation ;  these,  however,  were  all  women  who  had 
been  admitted  into  asylums,  and  in  whom  the  attack  may  be  assumed 
to  have  been  exceptionally  severe.  Great  stress  was  laid  by  Hunter 
and  Gooch  on  extreme  rapidity  of  the  pulse,  as  indicating  a  fatal 
tendency.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  symptom  of  great 
gravity,  but  by  no  means  one  which  need  lead  us  to  despair  of  our 
patient's  recovery.  The  most  dangerous  class  of  cases  are  those  at- 
tended with  some  inflammatory  complication ;  and  if  there  be  marked 
elevation  of  temperature,  indicating  the  presence  of  some  such  con- 
comitant state,  our  prognosis  must  be  more  grave  than  when  there  is 
mere  excitement  of  the  circulation. 

Post-mortem  Siyns. — There  are  no  marked  post-mortem  signs  found 
in  fatal  cases  to  guide  us  in  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  disease.  "  No  constant  morbid  changes,"  says  Tyler  Smith,  "  are 
found  within  the  head,  and  most  frequently  the  only  condition  found 
in  the  brain  is  that  of  unusual  paleness  and  exsanguinity.  Many 
pathologists  have  also  remarked  upon  the  extremely  empty  condition 
of  the  bloodvessels,  particularly  the  veins." 

Duration  of  the  Disease. — The  duration  of  the  disease  varies  con- 
siderably. Generally  speaking,  cases  of  mania  do  not  last  so  long  as 
melancholia,  and  recovery  takes  place  within  a  period  of  three 
months,  often  earlier.  Very  few  of  the  cases  admitted  into  the 
Edinburgh  Asylum  remained  there  more  than  six  months,  and  after 
that  time  the  chances  of  ultimate  recovery  greatly  lessened.  When 
the  patient  gets  well,  it  often  happens  that  her  recollection  of  the 
events  occurring  during  her  illness  is  lost;  at  other  times,  the  delu- 
sions from  which  she  suffered  remain,  as,  for  example,  in  a  case 
which  was  under  my  care,  in  which  the  personal  antipathies  which 
the  patient  formed  when  insane  became  permanently  established. 

Insanity  of  Lartation, — 54  out  of  the  155  cases  collected  by  Dr. 
Tuke  were  examples  of  the  insanity  of  lactation,  which  would  appear, 
therefore,  to  be  nearly  twice  as  common  as  that  of  pregnancy,  but 
considerably  less  so  than  the  true  puerperal  form.  Its  dependence 
on  causes  producing  anaamia  and  exhaustion  is  obvious  and  well 
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marked.     In  the  large  majority  of  cases  it  occurs  in  mitltJMTM  irno 

bare  been  debilitated  by  frequent  pregnancies,  and  by  length  of 
nursing.  When  occurring  in  primi  paras,  it  is  generally  in  women 
who  luive  suffered  from  post-partum  hemorrhage,  or  other  causes  of 
exhaustion,  or  whose  constitution  was  such  as  should  have  contra- 
indicated  any  attempt  at  lactation.  The  bruit-de-diable  is  almost 
invariably  present  in  the  veins  of  the  neck,  indicating  the  im- 
poverished condition  of  the  blood. 

The  type  is  far  more  frequently  melancholic  than  maniacal,  and 
when  the  latter  form  occurs,  the  attack  is  much  more  transient  than 
iu  true  puerperal  insanity.  The  danger  to  life  is  not  great,  especially 
if  the  cause  producing  debility  be  recognized  and  at  once  removed. 

There  seems,  however,  to  be  more  risk  of  the  insanity  becoming 
permanent  than  in  the  other  forms.  In  12  out  of  Dr.  Tuke's  cases 
the  melancholia  degenerated  into  dementia,  and  the  patient  became 
hopelessly  insane. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  these  various  forms  of  insanity  are 
practically  the  same  as  in  the  non-pregnant  state. 

Generally  in  cases  of  mania  there  is  more  or  less  premonitory  in- 
dication of  mental  disturbance,  which  may  pass  unperceived.  The 
attack  is  often  preceded  by  restlessness  and  loss  of  sleep,  the  latter 
being  a  very  common  and  well-marked  symptom :  or,  if  the  patient 
do  sleep,  her  rest  is  broken  and  disturbed  by  dreams.  Causeless 
dislikes  to  those  around  her  are  often  observed;  the  nurse,  the  hus- 
band, the  doctor,  or  the  child,  becomes  the  object  of  suspicion,  and, 
unless  proper  care  lie  taken,  the  child  may  be  seriously  injured.  As 
the  disease  advances,  the  patient  becomes  incoherent  and  rambling 
in  her  talk,  and,  in  a  fully-developed  case,  she  is  incessantly  pouring 
forth  an  unconnected  jumble  of  sentences,  out  of  which  no  meaning 
can  be  made.  Often  some  prevalent  idea  which  is  dwelling  in  the 
patient's  mind  can  lie  traced  running  through  her  ravings,  and  it  has 
been  noticed  that  this  is  frequently  of  a  sexual  character,  causing 
women  of  unblemished  reputation  to  use  obscene  and  disgusting  lan- 
guage, which  it.  is  difficult  to  understand  their  even  having  heard. 
The  tendency  of  such  patients  to  make  accusations  impugning  their 
own  chastity  was  specially  insisted  on  by  many  eminent  authorities 
in  a  recent  celebrated  trial,  when  Sir  James  Simpson  stated  that  in 
his  experience  "the  organ  diseased  gave  a  type  to  the  insanity,  so 
that  with  women  suftcriug  from  affections  of  the  genital  organs  the 
delusions  would  be  more  likely  to  bo  connected  with  sexual  matters." 
Religious  delusions,  as  a  fear  of  eternal  damnation,  or  of  having 
committed  some  unpardonable  sin,  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  but 
perhaps  more  often  in  cases  which  are  tending  to  the  melancholic 
type.  There  is  generally  intolerable  restlessness,  and  the  patient's 
whole  manner  and  appearance  are  those  of  excessive  excitement. 
She  may  refuse  to  remain  in  bed,  may  tear  off  her  clothes,  or  at- 
tempt to  injure  herself.  The  suicidal  tendency  is  often  very  marked. 
In  one  case  under  my  care,  the  patient  made  incessant  efforts  to 
destroy  hersdf,  which  were  only  frustrated  by  the  most  careful  watch 
iug  ;  she  endeavored  to  strangle  herself  with  the  bedclothes,  to  swal- 
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low  any  article  she  could  lay  hold  of,  and  even  to  gouge  out  her  own 
eyes.  Food  is  generally  persistently  refused,  and  the  utmost  coaxing 
may  fail  in  inducing  the  patient  to  take  nourishment.  The  pulse  is 
rapid  and  small,  and  the  more  violent  the  excitement  and  furious 
the  delirium,  the  more  excited  is  the  circulation.  The  tongue  is 
coated  and  furred,  the  bowels  constipated  and  disordered,  and  the 
feces,  as  well  as  the  urine,  are  frequently  passed  involuntarily.  The 
urine  is  scanty  and  high  colored,  and,  after  the  disease  has  lasted 
for  some  time,  it  becomes  loaded  with  phosphates.  The  lochia,  and 
the  secretion  of  milk,  generally  become  arrested  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disease.  The  waste  of  tissue,  from  the  incessant  rest- 
lessness and  movement  of  the  patient,  is  very  great;  and,  if  the 
disease  continue  for  some  time,  she  falls  into  a  condition  of  marasmus, 
which  may  be  so  excessive,  that  she  becomes  wasted  to  a  shadow  of 
her  former  size. 

SijWptoms  of  Melancholia. — When  the  insanity  assumes  the  form 
of  melancholia,  its  advent  is  more  gradual.  It  may  commence  with 
depression  of  spirits,  without  any  adequate  cause,  associated  with  in- 
somnia, disturbed  digestion,  headache,  and  other  indications  of  bodily 
derangement.  Such  symptoms,  showing  themselves  in  women  who 
have  been  nursing  for  a  length  of  time,  or  in  whom  any  other  evident 
cause  of  exhaustion  exists,  should  never  pass  unnoticed.  Soon  the 
signs  of  mental  depression  increase,  and  positive  delusions  show  them- 
selves. These  may  vary  much  in  their  amount,  but  they  are  all  more 
or  less  of  the  same  type,  and  very  often  of  a  religious  character.  The 
amount  of  constitutional  disturbance  varies  much.  In  some  cases 
which  approach  in  character  those  of  mania,  there  is  considerable 
excitement,  rapid  pulse,  furred  tongue,  and  restlessness.  Probably 
cases  of  acute  melancholia,  coming  on  during  the  puerperal  state, 
most  often  assume  this  form.  In  others  again  there  is  less  of  these 
general  symptoms,  the  patients  are  profoundly  dejected,  sit  for  hours 
without  speaking  or  moving  ;  but  there  is  not  much  excitement,  and 
this  is  the  form  most  generally  characterizing  the  insanity  of  lacta- 
tion. In  all  cases  there  is  a  marked  disinclination  to  food.  There 
is  also,  almost  invariably,  a  disposition  to  suicide;  and  it  should 
never  be  forgotten  in  melancholic  cases  that  this  may  develop  itself 
in  an  instant,  and  that  a  moment's  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  at- 
tendants may  lead  to  disastrous  results. 

Treatment. — Bearing  in  mind  what  has  been  said  of  the  essential 
character  of  puerperal  insanity,  it  is  obvious  that  the  course  of  treat- 
ment must  bo  mainly  directed  to  maintain  the  strength  of  the  patient, 
so  as  to  enable  her  to  pass  through  the  disease  without  fatal  exhaus- 
tion of  the  vital  powers,  while  we  endeavor,  at  the  same  time,  to  calm 
the  excitement,  and  give  rest  to  the  disturbed  brain.  Any  over- 
active measures — for  example,  bleeding,  blistering  the  shaven  scalp, 
and  the  like — are  distinctly  contra-indicated. 

There  is  a  general  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  alienist  physicians 
that  in  cases  of  acute  mania  the  two  things  most  needful  are  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  suitable  food  and  sleep. 
38 
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Importance  of  Aflministertnf/  Nourishment. — Every  endeavor  shoul J 
be  made  to  induce  the  patient  to  lake  abundance  of  nourishment,  to 
remedy  the  effects  of  llie  excessive  waste  of  tissue,  and  support  her 
strength  until  the  disease  abates.  Dr.  Blandford,  who  has  especially 
insisted  on  the  importance  of  this,  says,1  "Now,  with  regard  to  the 
food,  skilful  attendants  will  coax  a  patient  into  taking  a  large  quan- 
tity, and  we  can  hardly  give  too  much.  Mewses  of  minced  meat  with 
potato  and  greens,  diluted  with  beef-tea,  bread  and  rnilk.  ruin  and 
milk,  arrowroot,  and  so  on,  may  be  got  down.  Never  give  mere 
liquids  so  long  as  you  can  get  down  solids.  As  the  malady  pro- 
gresses, the  tongue  and  mouth  may  become  so  dry  and  foul  that 
nothing  but  liquids  can  be  swallowed;  but,  reserving  our  beef-teit 
and  brandy,  let  us  give  plenty  of  solid  food  while  we  can." 

Forcible  Administration  of  Food. — The  patient  may  in  mania,  as 
well  as  in  melancholia,  perhaps  even  more  in  the  latter,  obstinately 
refuse  to  take  nourishment  at  all,  and  we  may  be  compelled  to  use 
force.  Various  contrivances  have  been  employed  for  this  purpose. 
One  of  the  simplest  is  introducing  a  dessert-spoon  forcibly  between 
the  teeth,  the  patient  being  controlled  by  an  adequate  number  of 
attendants,  and  slowly  injecting  into  the  mouth  suitable  nourishment, 
by  an  india-rubber  bottle  with  an  ivory  nozzle,  such  as  is  sold  by  all 
chemists.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  inject  more  than  an  ounce  at 
a  time,  and  to  allow  the  patient  to  breathe  between  each  deglutition. 
So  extreme  a  measure  will  seldom  be  required,  if  the  patient  have 
experienced  attendants,  who  can  overcome  her  resistance  to  food  by 
gentler  means;  but  it  may  be  essential,  and  it  is  far  better  to  employ 
it  than  to  allow  the  patient  to  become  exhausted  from  want  of  nour- 
ishment. In  one  case  I  had  to  feed  a  patient  in  this  way  three  times 
a  day  for  several  weeks,  and  used  lor  the  purpose  a  contrivance 
known  in  asylums  as  Paley's  feeding-bottle,  which  reduced  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  process  to  a  minimum.  Beef-tea,  or  strong  soup,  mixed 
with  some  farinaceous  material,  .snob  nsKevnlcnta  Arabica,  or  whealen 
flour,  or  milk,  forms  the  best  mess  for  this  purpose. 

Stimulants. — In  the  early  stages  the  patient  is  probably  better 
With  oat  stimulants,  which  seem  only  to  increase  the  excitement.  As 
the  disease  progresses,  and  exhaustion  becomes  marked,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  them.  In  melancholia  thev  seem  to  be 
more  useful,  and  may  be  administered  with  greater  freedom. 

Stale  of  the  Bowels. — The  state  of  the  bowels  requires  especial 
attention.  They  arc  almost,  always  disordered,  the  evacuations 
being  dark  and  offensive  in  odor.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease 
the  prompt  clearing  of  the  bowels,  by  a  suitable  purgative,  some- 
times has  the  effect  of  cutting  short  an  impending  attack.  A  curious 
example  of  this  is  recorded  by  Gooch,  in  which  the  patient's  re- 
covery seemed  to  date  from  the  free  evacuation  of  the  bowels.  A 
few  grains  of  calomel,  or  a  dose  of  compound  jalap  powder,  or  of 
castor  oil.  may  generally  be  readily  given.  During  the  continuance 
of  the  illness  the  state  of  the  prima?  via?  should  lie  attended  to,  and 
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occasional  aperients  will  be  useful,  but  strong  and  repeated  purga- 
tion is  hurtful  from  the  debility  it  produces. 

The  procuring  sleep  will  necessarily  form  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant points  of  treatment.  For  this  purpose  there  is  no  drug  so  valu- 
able as  the  hydrate  of  chloral,  either  alone,  or  in  combination  with 
bromide  of  potassium,  which  has  a  distinct  effect  in  increasing  its 
hypnotic  action.  Given  in  a  full  dose  at  bedtime,  say  15  grs.  to  3ss, 
it  rarely  fails  in  procuring  at  least  some  sleep,  and,  in  an  early  stage 
of  acute  mania,  this  may  be  followed  by  the  best  effects.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  repeat  this  draught  night  after  night,  during  the  acute 
stage  of  the  malady.  If  we  cannot  induce  the  patient  to  swallow 
the  medicine,  it  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  enema. 

Question  of  Administering  Opiates, — It  is  generally  admitted  that 
in  mania  preparations  of  opium,  formerly  much  relied  on  in  the 
treatment  of  the  disease,  are  apt  to  do  more  harm  than  good.  Dr. 
Blandford  gives  a  strong  opinion  on  this  point.  He  says:  "In  pro- 
longed delirious  mania  I  believe  opium  never  does  good,  and  may  do 
great  harm.  We  shall  see  the  effects  of  narcotic  poisoning  if  it  be 
pushed,  but  none  that  are  beneficial.  This  applies  equally  to  opium 
given  by  the  mouth  and  by  subcutaneous  injection.  The  latter,  as 
it  is  more  certain  and  effectual  in  producing  good  results,  is  also  more 
deadly  when  it  acts  as  a  narcotic  poison.  After  the  administration 
of  a  dose  of  morphia  by  the  subcutaneous  method,  the  patient  will 

{)robably  at  once  full  asleep,  and  we  congratulate  ourselves  that  our 
ong  wished-for  object  is  attained.  But  after  half  an  hour  or  so  the 
sleep  suddenly  terminates,  and  the  mania  and  excitement  are  worse 
thau  before.  Here  you  may  possibly  think  that  had  the  dose  been 
larger,  instead  of  half  an  hour's  sleep  you  would  have  obtained  one 
of  longer  duration,  and  you  may  administer  more,  but  with  a  like 
result.  Large  doses  of  morphia  not  merely  fail  to  produce  refreshing 
sleep;  they  poison  the  patient,  and  produce,  if  not  the  symptoms  of 
actual  narcotic  poisoning,  at  any  rate  that  typhoid  condition  which 
indicates  prostration  and  approaching  collapse.  I  believe  there  is 
no  drug,  the  use  of  which  more  often  becomes  abused,  than  that  of 
opium."  It  is  otherwise  in  cases  of  melancholia,  especially  in  the 
more  chronic  forms.  In  these  opiates,  in  moderate  doses,  not  pushed 
to  excess,  may  be  given  with  great  advantage.  The  subcutaneous 
injection  of  morphia  is  by  far  the  best  means  of  exhibiting  the  drug, 
from  its  rapidity  of  action,  and  facility  of  administration. 

Other  Calmatives. — There  are  other  methods  of  calming  the  excite- 
ment of  the  patient  besides  the  use  of  medicines.  The  prolonged 
use  of  the  warm  bath,  the  patient  being  immersed  in  water  at  a 
temperature  of  90  J  or  92°  for  at  least  half  an  hour,  is  highly  recom- 
mended by  some  as  a  sedative.  The  wet  pack  serves  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  is  more  readily  applied  in  refractory  subjects. 

Importance  of  Judicious  Nursing. — Judicious  nursing  is  of  primary 
importance.  The  patient  should  be  kept  in  a  cool,  well  ventilated, 
and  somewhat  darkened  room.  If  possible  she  should  remain  in  bed, 
or,  at  least,  endeavors  should  be  made  to  restrain  the  excessive  rest- 
less motion,  which  has  so  much  effect  in  promoting  exhaustion.    The 
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presence  of  relatives  and  friends,  especially  the  husband,  has  gene- 
rally a  prejudicial  and  exciting  effect ;  and  it  is  advisable  to  place 
the  patient  under  the  care  of  nurses  experienced  in  the  management 
of  the  insane,  who,  as  strangers,  are  likely  to  have  more  control  over 
her.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  much  of  the  success  in  treatment 
must  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  this  indication  is  met.  Rough, 
unskilled  nurses  who  do  not  know  how  to  use  gentleness  combined 
with  firmness,  will  certainly  aggravate  and  prolong  the  disorder. 
Inasmuch  as  no  patient  should  be  left  unwatched  by  day  or  night, 
more  than  one  nurse  is  essential. 

Question  of  Removal  to  an  Asylum. — The  question  of  the  removal 
of  the  patient  to  an  asylum  is  one  which  will  give  rise  to  anxious 
consideration.  As  the  fact  of  having  been  under  such  restraint  of 
necessity  fixes  a  certain  lasting  stigma  upon  a  patient,  this  is  a  step 
which  every  one  wrould  wish  to  avoid  if  possible.  In  cases  of  acute 
mania,  which  will  probably  last  a  comparatively  short  time,  home 
treatment  can  generally  be  efficiently  carried  out.  Much  must  depend 
on  the  circumstances  of  the  patient.  If  these  be  of  a  nature  which 
preclude  the  possibility  of  her  obtaining  thoroughly  efficient  nursing 
and  treatment  in  her  own  home,  it  is  advisable  to  remove  her  to  a 
place  where  these  essentials  can  be  obtained,  even  at  the  cost  of  some 
subsequent  annoyance.  In  cases  of  chronic  melancholia,  the  manage- 
ment of  which  is  on  the  whole  more  difficult,  the  necessity  for  such 
a  measure  is  more  likely  to  arise,  and  should  not  be  postponed  too 
late.  Many  examples  of  incurable  dementia,  arising  out  of  puerperal 
melancholia,  can  be  traced  to  unnecessary  delay  in  placing  the  patients 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  recoverv. 

Treatment  during  Convalescence. — When  convalescence  is  com- 
mencing, change  of  air  and  scene  will  often  be  found  of  great  value. 
Removal  to  some  quiet  country  place,  where  the  patient  can  enjoy 
abundance  of  air  and  exercise,  in  the  company  of  her  nurses,  with- 
out the  excitement  of  seeing  many  people  is  especially  to  be  recom- 
mended. Great  caution  must  be  used  in  admitting  the  visits  of 
relatives  and  friends.  In  two  cases  under  my  own  care  the  patients 
relapsed,  when  apparently  progressing  favorably,  because  the  hus- 
bands insisted,  contrary  to  advice,  on  seeing  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  Gooch  has  pointed  out  that,  when  the  patient  is  not  recovering, 
when  month  after  month  has  been  passed  in  seclusion  without  any 
improvement,  the  visit  of  a  friend  or  relative  may  produce  a  favor- 
able moral  impression,  and  inaugurate  a  change  for  the  better.  It  is 
f>robably  in  cases  of  melancholia,  rather  than  in  mania,  that  this  is 
ikely  to  happen.  The  experiment  may,  under  such  circumstances, 
be  worth  trying ;  but  it  is  one  the  result  of  which  we  must  contem- 
plate with  some  anxiety. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

PUERPERAL  SEPTICAEMIA. 

Tfiere  is  no  subject  in  the  whole  range  of  obstetrics  which  has 
caused  so  much  discussion  and  difference  of  opinion  as  that  to  which 
this  chapter  is  devoted.  Under  the  name  of  u  Puerperal  Fever"  the 
disease  we  have  to  consider  has  given  rise  to  endless  controversy. 
One  writer  after  another  has  stated  his  view  of  the  nature  of  the 
affection  with  dogmatic  precision,  often  on  no  other  grounds  than  his 
own  preconceived  notions,  and  an  erroneous  interpretation  of  some 
of  the  post-mortem  appearances.  Thus,  one  states  that  puerperal 
fever  is  only  a  local  inflammation,  such  as  peritonitis ;  others  declare 
it  to  be  phlebitis,  metritis,  metro-peritonitis,  or  an  essential  zymotic 
disease  sui  yeneris,  which  affects  lying-in  women  only.  The  result 
has  been  a  hopeless  confusion ;  and  tho  student  rises  from  the  study 
of  the  subject  with  little  more  useful  knowledge  than  when  he  began. 
Fortunately,  modern  research  is  beginning  to  throw  a  little  light  upon 
this  chaos. 

Modern  View  of  the  Disease. — The  whole  tendency  of  recent  inves- 
tigation is  daily  rendering  it  more  and  more  certain  that  obstetri- 
cians have  been  led  into  error  by  the  special  virulence  and  intensity 
of  the  disease,  and  that  they  have  erroneously  considered  it  to  be 
something  special  to  the  puerperal  state,  instead  of  recognizing  in  it 
a  form  of  septic  disease  practically  identical  with  that  which  is 
familiar  to  surgeons  under  tho  name  of  pyaemia  or  septicaemia. 

Objection  to  the  Name. — If  this  view  be  correct,  the  term  "  puer- 
peral fever,"  conveying  the  idea  of  a  fever  such  as  typhus  or  typhoid, 
must  be  acknowledged  to  be  misleading,  and  one  that  should  be  dis- 
carded, as  only  tending  to  confusion.  Before  discussing  at  length 
the  reasons  which  render  it  probable  that  the  disease  is  in  no  way 
specific,  or  peculiar  to  the  puerperal  state,  it  will  be  well  to  relate 
brieflv  some  of  the  leading  facts  connected  with  it. 

History  of  the  Disease. — More  or  less  distinct  references  to  the 
existence  of  the  so-called  puerperal  fever  are  met  with  in  the  classical 
authors,  proving,  beyond  doubt,  that  the  disease  was  well  known  to 
them;  and  Hippocrates,  besides  relating  several  cases  the  nature  of 
which  is  unquestionable,  clearly  recognizes  the  possibility  of  its 
originating  in  the  retention  and  decomposition  of  portions  of  tho 
placenta.  Although  Harvey  and  other  writers  showed  that  they 
were  more  or  less  familiar  with  it,  and  even  made  most  creditable 
observations  on  its  etiology,  it  was  not  until  the  latter  half  of  the  last 
century  that  it  came  prominently  into  notice.  At  that  time  the 
frightful  mortality  occurring  in  some  of  the  principal  lying-in  hos- 
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pitals,  especially  in  the  Hotel  Dicu  at  Paris,  attracted  attention ;  and 
ever  since  the  disease  has  been  familiar  to  obstetricians. 

Mortality  resulting  from  it  in  Lyiny-in  Hospital*. — Its  prevalent- 
in  hospitals  in  which  lying-in  women  are  congregated  has  been  con- 
stantly observed  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  occasionally  pro- 
ducing an  appalling  death-rate;  the  disease,  when  once  it  has 
appeared,  frequently  spreading  from  one  patient  to  another,  in  spite 
of  all  that  could  be  done  to  arrest  it.  It  would  be  easy  to  give  rnanv 
startling  instances  of  this.  Tlius  it  prevailed  in  London  in  the  years 
1700,  17153,  and  1770,  to  such  an  extent  that  in  some  Ijing-iu  insti- 
tutions nearly  all  the  patients  died.  Of  the  Edinburgh  "infirmary  in 
1773,  it  is  stated  that  "almost  every  woman,  as  soon  as  she  was* de- 
livered, or  perhaps  about  twenty-four  hours  after,  was  seized  with  it, 
and  all  of  them  died,  though  every  method  was  used  to  cure  the  dis- 
order." On  the  Continent,  where  the  lying-in  institutions  are  on  a 
much  larger  scale,  the  mortality  was  equally  great.  Thus  in  the 
liaison  d'Accouchcmcnts  of  Paris,  in  a  number  of  different  years, 
sometimes  as  many  as  1  in  3  of  the  women  delivered  died;  on  one 
occasion  10  women  dying  out  of  1.3  delivered.  Similar  results  were 
observed  in  other  great  Continental  hospitals,  as  in  Vienna,  where, 
in  1823,  IS)  per  cent. of  the  cases  died,  and,  in  1842,  10  per  cent.;  and 
in  Berlin,  in  1802,  hardly  a  single  patient  escaped,  the  hospital  being 
eventually  closed. 

Such  facts,  the  correctness  of  which  is  beyond  any  question,  prove 
to  demonstration  the  great  risk  which  may  accompany  the  aggrega- 
tion of  lying-in  women.  Whether  they  justify  the  conclusion  that 
all  lying-in  hospitals  should  be  abolished,  is  another  and  a  very  wide 
question,  which  can  scarcely  be  satisfactorily  discussed  in  a  practical 
work.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  most  of  the  cases  in  which 
the  disease  produced  such  disastrous  results,  oceured  before  our  more 
recent  knowledge  of  its  mode  of  propagation  was  acquired,  when  no 
sufficient  hygienic  precautions  were  adopted,  when  ventilation  was 
little  thought  of,  and  when,  in  a  word,  every  condition  prevailed 
that  would  tend  to  favor  the  spread  of  a  contagions  disease  from  one 
patient  to  another.  More  recent  experience  proves  that  wben  the 
contrary  is  the  case  (as  for  example  in  such  an  institution  as  the 
Rotunda  Hospital  in  Dublin),  the  occurrence  of  epidemics  of  this 
kind  may  be  entirely  prevented,  and  the  mortality  approximated  to 
that  of  home  practice. 

The  Assumption  of  a  Puerperal  Miasm  is  Unnecessary, — The  more 
closely  the  history  of  these  outbreaks  in  hospitals  is  studied,  the 
more  apparent  docs  it  become  that  they  are  not  dependent  on  any 
miasm  necessarily  produced  by  the  aggregation  of  puerperal  patients, 
but  on  the  direct  conveyance  of  septic  matter  from  one  patient  to 
another. 

In  numerous  instances  the  disease  lias  been  said  to  be  generally 
epidemic  in  domiciliary  practice,  much  in  the  same  way  as  scarlet 
fever,  or  any  other  zymotic  complaint,  might  be.  Such  epidemics 
are  described  as  having  occurred  in  London  in  1827-28,  in  Leeds  in 
1809-12,  in  Edinburgh  in  1825,  and  '  ers  might  be  cited. 
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There  is,  however,  no  sufficient  ground  for  believing  that  the  disease 
has  ever  been  epidemic  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  That  nume- 
rous cases  have  often  occurred  in  the  same  place,  and  at  the  same 
time,  is  beyond  question ;  but  this  can  easily  be  explained  without 
admitting  an  epidemic  influence,  knowing,  as  we  do,  how  readily 
septic  matter  may  be  conveyed  from  one  patient  to  another.  In 
many  of  the  so-called  epidemics  the  disease  has  been  limited  to  the 

Eatients  of  certain  midwivcs  or  practitioners,  while  those  of  others 
ave  entirely  escaped ;  a  fact  easily  understood  on  the  assumption 
of  the  disease  being  produced  by  septic  matter  conveyed  to  the 
patient,  but  irreconcilable  with  the  view  of  general  epidemic  influ- 
ence. We  are  not  in  possession  of  any  reliable  statistics  of  the  mor- 
tality arising  from  puerperal  septicaemia  in  ordinary  general  practice. 
It  has,  however,  been  well  pointed  out  in  the  Report  on  Puerperal 
Fever,  presented  by  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  Berlin  to  the  Prussian 
Minister  of  Health,1  that  not  only  do  the  published  returns  of  death 
from  metria  afford  no  reliable  estimate  of  the  actual  mortality  from 
this  source,  but  that  they  are  very  far  more  numerous  than  deaths 
from  any  other  cause  in  connection  with  pregnancy  and  childbirth. 

Numerous  Theories  advanced  reyardiny  its  Nature. — It  would  be  a 
useless  task  to  detail  at  length  the  theories  that  have  been  advanced 
to  explain  the  disease.  Indeed  it  may  safely  be  held  that  the  sup- 
posed necessity  of  providing  a  theory  whicli  would  explain  all  the 
facts  of  the  disease  has  done  more  to  surround  it  with  obscurity  than 
even  the  difficulties  of  the  subject  itself.  If  any  real  advance  is  to 
be  made,  it  can  only  be  by  adopting  an  humble  attitude,  by  admitting 
that  we  are  only  on  the  threshold  of  the  inquiry,  and  by  a  careful 
observation  of  clinical  facts,  without  drawing  from  them  too  positive 
deductions. 

Theory  of  its  Local  Oriyin. — Many  have  taught  that  the  disease  is 
essentially  a  local  inflammation,  producing  secondary  constitutional 
effects.  This  view  doubtless  originated  from  too  exclusive  attention 
to  the  morbid  changes  found  on  post-mortem  examination.  Exten- 
sive peritonitis,  phlebitis,  inflammation  of  the  lymphatics,  or  of  the 
tissues  of  the  uterus,  are  very  commonly  found  after  death  ;  and  each 
of  these  has,  in  its  turn,  been  believed  to  be  the  real  source  of  the 
disease.  This  view  finds  but  little  favor  with  modern  pathologists, 
and  is  in  so  many  ways  inconsistent  with  clinical  facts,  that  it  may 
be  considered  to  be  obsolete.  No  one  of  the  conditions  above  men- 
tioned is  universally  found,  and  in  the  worst  cases,  definite  signs  of 
local  inflammation  may  be  entirely  absent.  Nor  will  this  theory 
explain  the  conveyance  of  the  disease  from  one  patient  to  another, 
or  the  peculiar  severity  of  the  constitutional  symptoms. 

Theory  of  an  Essential  Zymotic  Fever. — A  more  admissible  theory, 
and  one  which  has  been,  extensively  entertained,  is,  that  there  is  an 
essential  zymotic  fever  peculiar  to,  and  only  attacking,  puerperal 
women,  which  is  as  specific  in  its  nature  as  typhus  or  typnoid,  and 
to  which  the  local  phenomena  observed  after  death  bear  the  same 

1  See  Edinburgh  Med.  Journ.,  Nov.  187S. 
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relation  Hint  the  pustules  on  llic  skin  do  to  smallpox,  or  tbe  ulcere 
m  the  Intestinal  glands  to  typhoid.  This  fever  is  supposed  to  spread 
l'v  OODtegioD  and  infection,  and  to  prevail  epidemically,  both  in 
private  and  in  hospital  practice.  The  most  recent  exponent  of  ink 
vi.w   is  Fordyoa  Barker,  who,  in  his  excellent  work  on  the  "Ptier- 

Sernl  Diseases,"  has  entered  at  length  into  all  the  theories  of  the 
isease.     lli-,  like  others  who  hold  his  opinions,  has,  I  cannot  but 
think,  out i rely  failed  to  bring  forward  any  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  specific  fever.     It  is  no  donbt  true  that  in 
typhus  and  typhoid,  and  other  undoubted  examples  of  this  class  of 
disease,  there  are  well-marked  local  secondary  pneBOfnen ;  bat  then 
they  are  distinct  and  constant.     He  makes  no  attempt  to  prove  that 
anything  of  the  kind  occurs  in  puerperal  fever.     On  the  contrary. 
|   then  are  no  two  cases  in  which  similar  local  phenomena 
Dor  is  then  any  ease  in  which  the  most  practised  obstetrician 
retell,  either  the  course  and  duraxkn  of  tbe  *t*«*r—,  or  tbe 
focal  phea  j.-Jjer  nub  toe 
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case  an  initial  process  from  which  infection  commences,  from  which 
the  infection  spreads,  and  secondary  processes  which  come  out  of 
this  primary  one."1  Adopting  this  division,  I  shall  first  treat  of 
the  mode  in  which  the  infection  may  commence  in  obstetric  cases, 
and  point  out  the  special  difficulties  which  this  part  of  the  subject 
presents. 

Channels  throuyh  which  Septic  Matter  may  be  Absorbed. — The  fact 
that  all  recently  delivered  women  present  lesions  of  continuity  in  the 
generative  tract,  through  which  septic  matter,  brought  into  contact 
with  them,  may  be  readily  absorbed,  has  long  been  recognized.  The 
analogy  between  the  interior  of  the  uterus  after  delivery  and  the 
surface  of  a  stump  after  operation,  was  particularly  insisted  on  by 
Cniveilhier,  Simpson,  and  others;  an  analogy  which  was,  to  a  great 
extent,  based  on  erroneous  conceptions  of  what  took  place,  since  they 
conceived  that  the  whole  interior  of  the  uterus  was  bared.  It  is  now 
well  known  that  that  is  not  the  case ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  at  the 
placental  site,  at  any  rate,  there  are  open  vessels  through  which  ab- 
sorption may  readily  take  place.  That  absorption  of  septic  material 
occurs  through  this  channel  is  probable  in  certain  cases  in  which 
decomposing  materials  exist  in  the  interior  of  the  uterus,  especially 
when,  from  defective  uterine  contraction,  the  venous  sinuses  are  ab- 
normally patulous,  and  are  not  occluded  by  thrombi.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  septic  matter,  introduced  from  without,  can  reach 
the  placental  site.  Other  sites  of  absorption  are,  however,  always 
available.  These  exist  in  every  case  in  the  form  of  slight  abrasions 
or  lacerations  about  the  cervix,  or  in  the  vagina,  or  especially  in 
primiparce,  about  the  fourchette  and  perineum.  There  is  even  some 
reason  to  think  that  absorption  of  septic  matter  may  take  place 
through  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina  or  cervix  without  any 
breach  of  surface.  This  might  serve  to  account  for  the  occasional, 
although  rare  cases,  in  which  symptoms  of  the  disease  develop  them- 
selves before  delivery,  or  so  soon  after  it  as  to  show  that  the  infection 
must  have  preceded  labor;  nor  is  there  any  inherent  improbability 
in  the  supposition  that  septic  material  may" be  occasionally  absorbed 
through  the  unbroken  mucous  membrane,  as  is  certainly  the  case 
with  some  poisons,  for  example  that  of  syphilis.  Hence  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  recognizing  the  similarity  of  a  lying-in  woman  to  a  pa- 
tient suffering  from  a  recent  surgical  lesion,  or  in  understanding  how 
septic  matter  conveyed  to  her,  during  or  shortly  after  labor,  may  be 
absorbed.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  suppose  that  absorption  takes 
place  immediately  or  very  shortly  after  these  lesions  of  continuity 
are  formed,  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  power  of  absorption  is 
arrested  after  they  have  commenced  to  heal.  This  fact  may  explain 
the  cases  in  which  sloughing  about  the  perineum  or  vagina  exists 
without  any  septicaemia  resulting,  or  the  far  from  uncommon  cases, 
in  which  an  intensely  fetid  lochial  discharge  may  be  present  a  few 
days  after  delivery,  without  any  infection  taking  place. 

The  character  and  sources  of  the  septic  matter  constitute  one  of 

• 

1  Clinrcal  Transactions,  vol.  viii.  p  cviii. 
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the  most  obscure  questions  in  connection  with  septicasruia,  and  that 
which  is  most  open  to  discussion. 

The  most  practical  division  of  the  subject  ia  into  cases  in  which 
the  septic  matter  originates  within  the  patient,  so  that  she  infects 
herself,  the  disease  then  being  properly  atttoyenetic ;  and  into  those 
in  which  the  septic  matter  is  conveyed  from  without,  and  brought 
into  contact  with  absorptive  surfaces  in  the  generative  tract,  the  dis- 
ease then  being  heterogenetic. 

Sources  of  Self-infection. — The  sources  of  auto-infection  mav  be 
various,  but  they  are  not  difficult  to  understand.  Any  condition 
giving  rise  to  decomposition,  either  of  the  tissues  of  the  mother 
herself,  of  matters  retained  in  the  uterus  or  vagina  that  ought  to 
have  been  expelled,  or  decomposing  matter  derived  from  a  putrid 
foetus,  may  start  the  septiciemic  process.  Thus  it  may  happen  that 
from  coutinuous  pressure  on  the  maternal  soft  parts  during  labor, 
sloughing  has  set  in;  or  there  may  be  already  decomposing  material 
present  from  some  previous  morbid  state  of  the  genital  tracts,  as  in 
carcinoma.  A  more  common  origin  is  the  retention  of  coagula,  or 
of  small  portions  of  membrane,  or  of  placenta,  in  the  interior  of  tbe 
uterus,  which  have  putrefied  from  access  of  air;  or  in  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  lochia.  That  the  retention  of  portions  of  the  placental 
tissue  has  at  all  times  been  the  cause  of  septicaemia  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  case  of  the  Duehessc  d'Orleans,  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIII., 
who  had  an  easy  labor,  but  died  of  child-bed  fever.  An  examination 
was  made  by  the  leading  physicians  of  Paris,  in  their  report  of  which 
it  was  slated,  "On  the  right  side  of  the  womb  was  found  a  small 
portion  of  after-birth,  so  firmly  adherent  that  it  could  hardly  be  torn 
off  by  the  finger  nails."'  The  reason  why  self-infection  "docs  not 
more  often  occur  from  such  sources,  since  more  or  less  decomposition 
is  of  necessity  so  often  present,  has  already  been  referred  to  in  tie 
fact  that  absorption  of  such  matters  is  not  apt  to  occur  when  the 
lesions  of  continuity,  always  existing  after  parturition,  have  com- 
menced to  heal.  This  observation  may  also  serve  to  explain  how 
previous  bad  states  of  health,  by  interfering  with  the  healthy  repa- 
rative process  occurring  after  delivery,  may  predispose  to  self-infec- 
tion. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  puerperal  septicaemia,  arising 
from  such  sources,  is  not  limited  to  the  human  race.  In  the  debate 
on  pyemia  at  the  Clinical  Society  Mr.  Hutchinson  recorded  several 
well-marked  examples  occurring  in  ewes,  in  whose  uteri  portions  of 
retained  placenta  were  found. 

Source  of  Ifeleroyem-tt'c  Infection. — The  sources  of  septic  matter 
conveyed  from  without  are  much  more  difficult  to  trace,  and  there 
are  many  facts  connected  with  lietcrogcnetie  infection  which  are  very 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  theory,  and  of  which,  it  must  be  admitted, 
we  are  not  yet  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation. 

It  is  probable  that  any  decomposing  organic  matter  may  infect, 
bin  that  some  forms  operate  with  more  certainty  and  greater  viru- 
lence than  others. 

1  Louise  Bourgeois,  by  Ooodell. 
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Influence  of  Cadaveric  Poisoning. — One  of  these,  which  has  attracted 
special  attention,  is  what  may  be  termed  cadaveric  poison,  derived 
from  dissection  of  the  dead  subject  in  the  anatomical  and  post-mortem 
theatre,  and  conveyed  to  the  genital  tract  by  the  hands  of  the  accou- 
cheur. Attention  was  particularly  directed  to  this  source  of  infec- 
tion by  the  observations  of  Semmelweiss,  who  showed  that  in  the 
division  of  the  Vienna  Lying-in  Hospital  attended  by  medical  men 
and  students  who  frequented  the  dissecting  rooms,  the  mortality  was 
seldom  less  than  1  in  10,  while  in  the  division  solely  attended  by 
women,  the  mortality  never  exceeded  1  in  34;  the  number  of  deaths 
in  the  former  division  at  once  falling  to  that  of  the  latter,  as  soon  as 
proper  precautions  and  means  of  disinfection  were  used.  Many  other 
facts  of  a  like  nature  have  since  been  recorded,  which  render  this 
origin  of  puerperal  septicaemia  a  matter  of  certainty.  An  interesting 
example  is  related  by  Simpson  with  characteristic  candor: — "In 
1836  or  1837  Mr.  Sidey  of  this  city  had  a  rapid  succession  of  five  or 
six  cases  of  puerperal  fever  in  his  practice,  at  a  time  when  the  dis- 
ease was  not  known  to  exist  in  the  practice  of  any  other  practitioners 
in  the  locality.  Dr.  Simpson,  who  had  then  no  firm  or  proper  belief 
in  the  contagious  propagation  of  puerperal  fever,  attendee!  the  dis- 
section of  Mr.  Sidey's  patients,  and  freely  handled  the  diseased  parts. 
The  next  four  cases  of  midwifery  which  Dr.  Simpson  attended  were 
all  affected  with  puerperal  fever,  and  it  was  the  first  time  he  had 
seen  it  in  practice.  Dr.  Patterson,  of  Leith,  examined  the  ovaries, 
etc.  The  three  next  cases  which  Dr.  Patterson  attended  in  that  town 
were  attacked  with  the  disease."1  Negative  examples  are  of  course 
brought  forward  of  those  who  have  attended  post-mortem  examina- 
tions without  injury  to  their  obstetric  patients,  which  merely  prove 
that  the  cadaveric  poison  does  not,  of  necessity,  attach  itself  to  the 
hands  of  the  dissector ;  and  no  amount  of  such  testimony  can  invali- 
date such  positive  evidence  as  that  just  narrated.  Barnes  believes 
that  there  is  not  so  much  danger  attending  the  dissection  of  patients 
who  have  died  of  any  ordinary  disease,  but  that  the  risk  attending 
the  dissection  of  those  who  have  died  of  infectious  or  contagious 
complaints  is  very  great  indeed.2  I  presume  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  risk  is  greater  when  the  subject  has  died  from  zymotic  disease ; 
but  the  distinction  is  too  delicate  to  rely  on,  and  the  attendant  on 
midwifery  will  certainly  err  on  the  safe  side  by  avoiding,  as  much  as 
possible,  having  anything  to  do  with  the  conduct  of  dissections  or 
post-mortem  examinations. 

Infection  from  Erysipelas. — Another  possible  source  of  infection  is 
erysipelatous  disease  in  all  its  forms.  The  intimate  connection  be- 
tween erysipelas  and  surgical  pyiemia  has  long  been  recognized  by 
surgeons,  and  the  influence  of  erysipelas  in  producing  puerperal 
septicaemia  has  been  especially  observed  in  surgical  hospitals  in 
which  lying-in  patients  were  also  admitted.  Trousseau  relates  in- 
stances of  this  kind  occurring  in  Paris.     The  only  instance  that  I 

1  Selected  Obst.  Works,  p.  508. 

*  •'  Lectures  on  Puerperal  Fever,"  Lancet,  vol.  ii.  1865. 
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know  of  in  London  was  in  the  lying-in  ward  of  King's  College 
Hospital,  where,  in  spite  of  every  hygienic  precaution,  the  mortality 
was  so  great  as  to  necessitate  the  closure  of  the  ward.  Here  the 
association  of  erysipelas  with  puerperal  septicemia  was  again  and 
again  observed;  the  latter  proving  fatal  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
prevalence  of  the  former  in  the  surgical  wards.  The  dependence  of 
the  two  on  the  same  poison  was  in  one  instance  curiously  shown  by 
the  fact  of  the  child  of  a  patient  who  died  of  puerperal  septicemia, 
dying  from  erysipelas  which  started  from  a  slight  ahrasion  produced 
by  the  forceps.  A  more  recent  and  very  remarkable  example  is 
related  by  Dr.  Lonibe  Atthill.1  A  patient  puttering  from  erysipelas 
was  admitted  into  the  Rotunda  Hospital  on  February  IS,  1877.  The 
sanitary  condition  of  the  hospital  was  at.  the  time  excellent-  The 
patient  was  removed  next  day ;  but  of  the  next  10  patients  confined 
in  adjoining  wards,  '.'  were  attacked  with  puerperal  peritouitis,  the 
only  one  who  escaped  being  a  case  of  abortion.  Bat  the  connection 
belween  erysipelas  and  puerperal  septicemia  is  not  limited  to  hospi- 
tals, having  been  often  observed  in  domiciliary  practice.  Some 
interesting  facts  have  been  collected  by  Dr.  Minor,3  who  has  shown 
that  the  two  diseases  have  frequently  prevailed  together  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  that  during  a  recent  outbreak  of 
puerperal  fever  in  Cincinnati,  it  occurred  chiefly  in  the  practice  of 
those  physicians  who  attended  cases  of  erysipelas.  Many  children 
also  died  from  erysipelas,  whose  mothers  had  died  from  puerperal 
fever. 

Infection  from  other  Zymotic  Dis^nses. — There  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  eoiitagium  of  other  zymotic  diseases  may  produce  a 
form  of  disease  indistinguishable  from  ordinary  puerperal  septicaemia, 
and  presenting  none  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  specific 
Complaint  from  which  the  eontagiiim  was  derived.  This  is  admitted 
tn  he  a  feet  bv  tin1  majority  of  our  most  eminent  British  obstetri- 
cians, although  it  doe*  IXH  seem  tn  be  allowed  by  Continental  authori- 
ties, and  it,  is  strongly  controverted  by  some  writers  in  this  country. 
Ii  is  certainly  difficult,  to  reconcile  this  with  the  theory  of  septicae- 
mia, and  we  arc  not  in  a  position  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  it.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the  possi- 
bility of  puerperal  septicaemia  originating  in  this  way  is  too  strong 
to  be  assailable. 

The  scarlatinal  poison  is  that  regarding  which  (he  greatest  number 
of  observations  have  been  made.  Numerous  eases  of  this  kind  are 
to  he  found  scattered  through  our  obstetric  literature,  but  the  largest 
number  are  to  be  met  with  in  a  paper  by  Dr.  Braxton  Hicks  in  the 
12th  volume  of  the  "Obstetrical  Transactions,"  and  they  are  especi- 
ally valuable  from  ii.;ii  gentleman's  well-known  accuracy  as  a  clinical 
observer.  On  of  <W  eases  of  puerperal  disease  seen  in  consultation, 
no  Irs-;  than  :S7  were  distinctly  traced  to  the  scarlatinal  poison.  Of 
these  "20  had  the  characteristic  rash  of  the  disease;   but  the  remaiu- 
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ing  17,  although  the  history  clearly  proved  exposure  to  the  conta- 
gium  of  scarlet  fever,  showed  none  of  its  usual  symptoms,  and  were 
not  to  be  distinguished  from  ordinary  typical  cases  of  the  so-called 
puerperal  fever.  On  the  theory  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  specific 
contagious  diseases  to  be  modified  by  the  puerperal  state,  we  have  to 
admit  that  one  physician  met  with  17  cases  of  puerperal  septicaemia 
in  which,  by  a  mere  coincidence,  the  contagion  of  scarlet  fever  had 
been  traced,  and  that  the  disease  nevertheless  originated  from  some 
other  source;  an  hypothesis  so  improbable,  that  its  mere  mention 
carries  its  own  refutation. 

With  regard  to  the  other  zymotic  diseases  the  evidence  is  not  so 
strong;  probably  from  the  comparative  rarity  of  the  diseases.  Hicks 
mentions  one  case  in  which  the  diphtheritic  poison  was  traced,  al- 
though none  of  the  usual  phenomena  of  the  disease  were  present.  I 
lately  saw  a  case  in  which  a  lady,  a  few  days  after  delivery,  had  a 
very  serious  attack  of  septica3mia,  without  any  diphtheritic  symp- 
toms, her  husband  being  at  the  same  time  attacked  with  diphtheria 
of  a  most  marked  type.  Here  it  would  be  difficult  not  to  admit  the 
dependence  of  the  two  diseases  on  the  same  poison. 

It  is,  however,  certain  that  all  the  zymotic  diseases  may  attack  a 
newlv  delivered  woman,  and  run  their  characteristic  course  without 
any  peculiar  intensity.  Probably  most  practitioners  have  seen  cases 
of  this  kind;  and  this  is  precisely  one  of  the  points  of  difficulty 
which  we  cannot  at  present  explain,  but  on  which  future  research 
may  be  expected  to  throw  some  light.  It  seems  to  me  not  improba- 
ble, that  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  zymotic  poison  may  in  one 
puerperal  patient  run  its  ordinary  course,  and  in  another  produce 
bymptoms  of  iutense  septicaemia,  may  be  found  in  the  channel  of 
absorption.  It  is  at  any  rate  comprehensible  that  if  the  contagium 
be  absorbed  through  the  skin  or  the  ordinary  channels,  it  may  pro- 
duce its  characteristic  symptoms,  and  run  its  usual  course;  while  if 
brought  into  contact  with  lesions  of  continuity  in  the  generative 
tract,  it  may  act  more  in  the  way  of  septic  poison,  or  with  such  in- 
tensity that  its  specific  symptoms  are  not  developed. 

It  may  reasonably  be  objected  that  if  puerperal  and  surgical  sep- 
ticaemia be  identical,  the  zymotic  poisons  ought  to  be  similarly  modi- 
fied when  they  infect  patients  after  surgical  operations.  The  subject 
of  specific  contagium  as  a  cause  of  surgical  pyuumia  has  been  so  little 
studied,  that  I  do  not  think  any  one  would  be  justified  in  asserting 
that  such  an  occurrence  is  not  possible.  Fritsch,  of  Halle,  and  other 
German  physicians,  have  recently  shown  how  elaborate  antiseptic 
precautions  in  lying-in  hospitals  may  prevent  the  origin  of  the  dis- 
ease from  such  sources.  Sir  James  Paget,  in  his  "Clinical  Lectures," 
seems  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  such  modification.  He  says, 
"  I  think  it  not  improbable  that,  in  some  cases,  results  occurring  with 
obscure  symptoms,  within  two  or  three  days  after  operations,  have 
been  due  to  the  scarlet-fever  poison,  hindered  in  some  way  from  its 
usual  progress."  Mr.  Spencer  Wells  informs  me  that  he  has  seen 
cases  of  surgical  pyaemia,  which  he  had  reason  to  believe  originated 
in  the  scarlatinal. poison;  and  his  well-known  success  as  an  ovario- 
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tomist  i«,  no  doubt,  in  a  grout  measure  to  bo  attributed  to  bis  extreme 
cure  in  seeing  that  no  one,  likely  lo  come  in  contact  with  his  patients, 
hits  been  exposed  to  any  such  source  of  infection. 

tippticirm  in  from  Cuiikif/iort  convey  tl  from  other  Puerperal  Pottetits. — 
The  lust  source  from  which  septic  matter  may  be  conveyed  is  from  a 

fmtient  suffering  from  puerperal  septicemia,  a  mode  of  origin  which 
las,  of  late,  attracted  special  attention.  That  this  is  the  explanation 
of  the  occasional  endemic  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  lying-in  hos- 
pitals can  scarcely  be  doubled.  The  theory  of  a  special  puerperal 
miasm  pervading  the  hospital  is  not  required  to  account  for  the  facts, 
for  there  are  a  hundred  ways,  impossible  to  detect  or  avoid — on  ihe 
hands  of  nurses  or  attendants,  in  sponges,  bed-pans,  sheets,  or  even 
suspended  iu  tiie  atmosphere — in  which  septic  material,  derived  from 
one  patient,  may  be  carried  to  another. 

The  poison  may  be  conveyed,  in  the  same  manner,  from  one  pri- 
vate patient  to  another.  Of  this  there  are  many  lamentable  instances 
recorded.  Thus  it  was  mentioned  by  a  gentleman  at  the  reeeni.  dis- 
cussion at  the  Obstetrical  Society,  that  5  out  of  14  women  he  attended 
died,  no  other  practitioner  in  the  neighborhood  having  a  case.  This 
origin  of  the  disease  was  clearly  pointed  out  by  Gordon'  towards  the 
end  of  last  century,  who  stated  that  he  himself  "was  the  means  of 
carrying  the  infection  to  a  great  number  of  women,"  and  he  also 
traced  tiie  spread  of  the  disease  in  the  same  way  in  the  practice  of 
certain  midwives.  In  some  remarkable  instances  the  unhappy  prop- 
erty of  carrying  contagion  has  clung  to  individuals  in  a  way  which 
is  most  mysterious,  and  which  has  led  to  the  supposition  that  the 
whole  system  becomes  saturated  with  the  poison.  One  of  the 
strangest  cases  of  this  kind  was  that  of  Dr.  Rutter,  of  Philadelphia, 
which  caused  much  discussion.  He  had  45  cases  of  puerperal  septi- 
oremia  in  his  own  practice  in  one  year,  while  none  of  his  neighbors' 
patients  were  attacked.  Of  him  it  is  related,  "Dr.  Rutter,  to  rid 
himself  or  the  mysterious  influence  which  seemed  to  attend  Upon 
ids  practice,  left  the  city  for  ten  days,  and  before  waiting  on  the 
next  parturient  ease  had  his  hair  shaved  off,  and  put  on  a  wig,  took 
a  hot  hath,  and  changed  every  article  of  his  apparel,  taking  nothing 
with  him  that  he  had  worn  or  carried  to  his  knowledge  on  any 
former  occasion:  and  mark  the  result.  The  lady,  notwithstanding 
that  she  had  an  easy  parturition,  was  seized  the  next  day  with  child- 
bed fever,  and  died  on  the  eleventh  day  after  the  birth  of  the  child. 
Two  years  later  he  made  another  attempt  at  pelf- purification,  and  the 
next  ease  attended  fell  a  victim  to  the  same  disease."  No  wonder 
that  Meigs,  in  commenting  on  such  a  history,  refused  to  believe  that 
the  doctor  carried  the  poison,  and  rather  thought  that  he  was  "merely 
unhappy  in  meeting  with  such  accidents  through  God's  providence." 
It  appears,  however,  that  Dr.  Rutter  was  the  subject  of  a  form  of 
ozceno,  and  it  is  quite  obvious  that,  under  such  circumstances,  his 
hands  could  never  have  been  free  from  septic  matter.'    [The  Author 

1  Bee  Leetnm  on  Puerperal  Ferw.     By  Rnliert  J.  Lee,  M.O. 

*  This  is  slat,. it  „n  tin'  iiiiilu.ritvuf  an  .■IwtHriml  i ■uiili'mpnrary  of  Dr.  Ruttpr.  Sev 
Amur,  Ji.tirn.  of  Mml.  Sciences,  April,  1875,  p.  471. 
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quotes  from  the  Editor.  Dr.  Rutter  had  an  ozcena  which  in  time  much 
disfigured  him  from  its  effect  upon  the  contour  of  his  nose.  He  was 
unfortunately  inoculated  in  his  index  finger  from  a  patient,  and 
neglected  the  pustule.  He  had  95  cases  of  puerperal  septicaemia  in 
4  years  and  9  months,  with  18  deaths.  The  question  of  Dr.  Meigs, 
who  was  a  non-contagion ist  in  regard  to  puerperal  peritonitis,  was 
remarkably  apposite,  u  did  he  distil  a  subtle  essence  which  he  carried 
with  him  ?" — Ed.]  This  observation  is  of  peculiar  interest  as  show- 
ing that  the  sources  of  infection  may  exist  in  conditions  difficult 
to  suspect  and  impossible  to  obviate,  and  it  affords  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  a  case  which  was  for  years  considered  puzzling  in 
the  extreme.  It  is  quite  possible  that  other  similar  cases,  of  wliich 
many  are  on  record,  although  none  so  remarkable,  may  possibly 
have  depended  on  some  similar  cause  personal  to  the  medical  at- 
tendant. 

The  sources  of  septic  poison  being  thus  multifarous,  a  few  words 
may  be  said  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it  may  be  conveyed  to  the 
patient. 

Mode  in  which  the  Poison  may  be  Conveyed  to  the  Patient. — As  on 
the  view  of  puerperal  septicaemia  which  seems  most  to  agree  with 
recorded  facts,  the  poison,  from  whatever  source  it  may  be  derived, 
must  come  into  actual  contact  with  lesions  of  continuity  in  the  gene- 
rative tract,  it  is  obvious  that  one  method  of  conveyance  may  be  on 
the  hands  of  the  accoucheur.  That  this  is  a  possibility,  and  that  the 
disease  has  often  been  unhappily  conveyed  in  this  way,  no  one  can 
doubt.  Still  it  would  be  unfair  in  the  extreme  to  conclude  that  this 
is  the  only  way  in  which  infection  may  arise.  In  town  practice, 
especially,  there  are  many  other  ways  in  which  septic  matter  may 
reach  the  patient.  The  nurse  may  be  the  means  of  communication, 
and,  if  she  have  been  in  contact  with  septic  matter,  she  is  even  more 
likely  than  the  medical  attendant  to  convey  it  when  washing  the 
genitals  during  the  first  few  days  after  delivery,  the  time  that  ab- 
sorption is  most  apt  to  occur.  Barnes  relates  a  whole  series  of  cases 
occurring  in  a  suburb  of  London,  in  the  practice  of  different  practi- 
tioners, every  one  of  which  was  attended  by  the  same  nurse.  Again 
septic  matter  may  be  carried  in  sponges,  linen,  and  other  articles. 
What  is  more  likely,  for  example,  than  that  a  careless  nurse  might  use 
an  imperfectly  washed  sponge,  on  which  discharge  has  been  allowed 
to  remain  and  decompose  ?  Nor  do  I  see  any  reason  to  question  the 
possibility  of  infection  from  septic  matter  suspended  in  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  and  in  lying-in  hospitals,  where  many  women  are  congre- 
gated together,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  a  common  origin 
of  the  disease.  It  is  certain,  whatever  view  we  mav  take  of  the 
character  of  the  septic  material,  that  it  must  be  in  a  state  of  very 
minute  subdivision,  and  there  is  no  theoretical  difficulty  in  the 
assumption  of  its  being  conveyed  by  the  atmosphere. 

Conduct  of  the  Practitioner  in  relation  to  the  Disease. — This  ques- 
tion naturally  involves  a  reference  to  the  duty  of  those  who  are 
unfortunately  brought  into  contact  with  septic  matter  in  any  form, 
either  in  a  patient  suffering  from  puerperal  septicaemia,  zymotic  dis- 
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ease,  or  offensive  discharges.  Tlie  practitioner  cannot  always  avoid 
such  contact,  and  it  is  practically  impossible,  as  Dr.  Dunoon  lias  in- 
sisted, to  relinquish  obstetric  work  every  lime  that  lie  is  in  attendance 
on  a  case  from  which  contagion  may  be  carried.  Nor  do  I  believe, 
especially  in  these  days  when  the  use  of  antiseptics  is  so  well  under- 
stood, that  il  is  essential.  It  was  otherwise  when  antiseptics  were 
not  employed;  but  I  can  scarcely  conceive  any  case  in  which  the 
risk  of  infection  cannot  be  prevented  by  proper  cure.  The  danger  I 
believe  to  be  chieily  in  not.  recognizing  the  possible  risk,  and  in  ne- 
glecting the  use  of  proper  precautious.  It  is  impossible,  therefore, 
to  urge  too  strongly  the  necessity  of  extreme  and  even  exaggerated 
care  in  this  direction.  The  practitioner  should  accustom  himself,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  use  the  left  hand  only  in  touching  patient*  suf- 
fering from  infectious  diseases,  as  that  which  is  not  used,  under  ordi- 
nary e i re u instances,  in  obstetric  manipulations.  He  should  be  most 
careful  in  the  frequent  employment  of  antiseptics  in  washing  Ida 
hands,  such  as  Condv's  fluid,  carbolic  acid,  or  tincture  of  iodine. 
Clothing  should  be  changed  on  leaving  an  infectious  ease.  Much 
more  cure  than  is  usually  practised  should  be  taken  by  nurses.  espe- 
cially in  securing  perfect  cleanliness  in  everything  brought  into 
Contact  with  the  patient.  When,  however,  a  practitioner  is  in  actual 
and  constant  attendance  on  a  case  of  puerperal  septicaemia,  when  he 
is  visiting  his  patient  many  times  a  day,  especially  if  lie  be  himself 
washing  out  the  uterus  with  antiseptic  lotions,  it  is  certain  that  he 
cannot  deliver  other  patients  with  safety,  and  lie  should  secure  the 
assistance  of  a  brother  practitioner,  although  there  seems  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  visit  women  already  confined,  in  whom  he  has  not 
to  make  vaginal  examinations. 

Prophylaxis  of  Septieamia, — If  the  views  here  inculcated  as  to  the 
nature  of,  ami  modi'  of  infi  elion  in,  puerperal  septicemia  be  conni, 
it  is  obvious  that  much  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  prophylaxis. 
A  perfectly  aseptic  management  of  puerperal  women  is  practically 
impossible.  In  many  lying-in  institutions  on  the  Continent,  and  in 
some  in  this  country,  very  rigid  rules  have  been  laid  down  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  infective  matter  being  conveyed  to  the  patient 
either  on  the  hands  of  the  attendants  or  on  instruments,  napkins,  and 
the  like,  and  it  is  said,  with  very  satisfactory  results.  As  the  risk  is 
much  greater  when  lying-in  women  are  collected  together,  such  pre- 
cautions, which  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss,  are  absolutely  indi- 
cated. They  arc  not,  however,  applicable  in  ordinary  private  prac- 
tice; but  there  are  certain  simple  precautions  which  every  one  might 
adopl  wiihuui  trouble,  which  will  materially  lessen  the  risk  of  septic 
poisoning.  Amongst  ihese  may  be  indicated  the  use  of  a  lotion  of 
1  in  20  carbolic  acid,  with  which  the  practitioner  and  nurse  should 
always  wash  their  hands  before  attending  any  case,  or  touching  the 
geuital  organs;  the  use  of  carbolized  oil,  L  in  8,  for  lubricating  the 
fingers,  catheter,  forceps,  etc. ;  syringing  out  the  vagina  night  and 
morning  with  diluted  Condv's  fluid;  rigid  attention  to  cleanliness 
in  bedding,  napkins,  etc.  Precautions  such  as  these,  although  they 
may  appear  to  some  frivolous  and  useless,  indicate  a  recognition  of 
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danger  and  an  endeavor  to  remove  it,  and  if  tbey  were  generally 
inculcated  on  nurses  and  others,  might  go  far  to  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  septic  mischief. 

Nature  of  the  Septic  Poison. — As  to  the  precise  character  of  the 
septic  poison — although  of  late  much  has  been  said  about  it,  and 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  further  research  may  throw  light 
on  this  obscure  subject — too  little  is  known  to  justify  any  positive 
statemeut.  With  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  minute  organisms 
known  as  bacteria,  and  their  supposed  connection  with  the  produc- 
tion of  the  disease,  this  is  especially  the  case.  Heiberg  has  proved 
that  they  may  be  traced,  in  most  cases  of  puerperal  septicaemia,  pass- 
ing through  the  veins  and  lymphatics,  and  that  they  are  fouud  in 
various  organs  and  pathological  products.  But  what  their  relation 
is  to  the  disease,  whether  they  themselves  form  the  septic  matter,  or 
carry  it,  or  whether  they  are  mere  accidental  concomitants  of  the 
pyjemic  processes,  it  is  impossible,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowl- 
edge, to  state ;  and  I,  therefore,  prefer  to  dwell  on  that  part  of  the 
subject  which  is  of  clinical  importance,  rather  than  enter  into  specu- 
lative theories,  which  may  to-morrow  prove  to  be  valueless. 

Channels  of  Diffusion. — Passing  on  to  the  channels  of  diffusion 
through  which  the  septic  matter  may  act,  we  have  to  consider  its 
effects  on  the  structures  with  which  it  is  brought  into  contact,  and 
the  mode  in  which  it  may  infect  the  system  at  large ;  and  this  will 
include  a  consideration  of  the  pathological  phenomena. 

Local  chaivjes  consequent  on  the  ahsorption  of  the  poison  are  pretty 
constant,  and  of  these  we  may  form  an  intelligible  idea  by  thinking 
of  them  as  similar  in  character  and  causation  to  those  which  we  have 
the  opportunity  of  studying  when  septic  matter  is  applied  to  a  wound 
open  to  observation,  as,  for  example,  in  cases  of  blood-poisoning  fol- 
lowing a  dissection  wound.  Distinct  traces  of  local  action  are  not  of 
invariable  occurrence,  and  in  some  of  the  worst  class  of  cases,  when 
the  amount  of  septic  matter  is  great,  and  its  absorption  rapid,  death 
may  occur  after  an  illness  of  short  duration  but  great  intensity,  and 
before  appreciable  local  changes,  either  at  the  site  of  absorption  or 
in  the  system  at  large,  have  had  time  to  develop  themselves.  The 
fact  that  puerperal  fever  may  prove  fatal,  without  leaving  any  tan- 
gible post-mortem  signs,  has  often  been  pointed  out,  such  cases  most 
frequently  occurring  during  the  endemic  prevalence  of  the  disease  in 
lying-in  hospitals.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  in  such 
cases  of  intense  septicaemia  marked  pathological  changes  exist,  in  the 
form  of  alterations  of  the  blood  and  degenerations  of  tissue,  but  not 
of  a  character  which  can  be  detected  by  an  ordinary  post-mortem 
examination.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  indications  of  the  dis- 
ease exist  at  the  site  of  absorption.  These  are  described  by  patholo- 
gists as  identical  in  their  character  with  the  inflammatory  oedema 
which  occurs  in  connection  with  phlegmonous  erysipelas.  If  lacera- 
tions exist  in  the  cervix  or  vagina  they  take  on  unhealthy  action, 
their  edges  swell,  and  their  surfaces  become  covered  with  a  yellowish 
coat,  similar  in  appearance  to  diphtheritic  membrane.     The  mucous 

membrane  of  the  uterus  is  also  generally  found  to  be  affected,  and 
39 
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in  a  degree  varying  with  the  intensity  of  the  local  septic  process. 
There  is  evidence  of  severe  endometritis;  and,  very  frequently,  the 
whole  lining  of  the  uterus  is  profoundly  altered,  softened,  covered 
with  patches  of  diphtheritic  deposit,  and  it  may  be  in  a  state  of 
general  necrosis.  In  the  severer  cases  these  changes  affect  the  mus- 
cular tissue  of  the  uterus,  which  is  found  to  be  swollen,  soft,  imper- 
fectly contracted,  and  even  partially  necrosed,  a  condition  which  is 
likened  by  Heibcrg  to  hospital  gangrene.  The  connective  tissue 
surrounding  the  generative  tract  is  also  swollen  and  cedematous,  and 
the  inflammation  may  in  this  way  reach  the  peritoneum,  although 
peritonitis,  so  often  observed  in  puerperal  septicaemia,  does  not  ne- 
cessarily depend  on  the  direct  transmission  of  inflammation  from  the 
pelvic  connective  tissue,  but  is  more  often  a  secondary  phenomenon. 
The  channels  through  which  general  systemic  infection  may  super- 
vcue  are  the  lymphatics  and  the  venous  sinuses,  the  former  being  by 
far  the  most  important.  Eecent  researches  have  shown  the  great 
number  and  complexity  of  the  lymphatics  in  connection  with  the 
pelvic  viscera,  and  marked  traces  of  the  absorption  of  septic  matter 
are  almost  always  to  be  found,  except  in  those  very  intense  cases 
already  alluded  to,  in  which  no  appreciable  post-mortem  signs  are 
discoverable.  The  septic  matter  is  probably  absorbed  from  the 
lymph  spaces  abounding  in  the  connective  tissue,  and  carried  along 
the  lymphatic  canals  to  the  nearest  glands.  The  result  is  inflamma- 
tion of  their  coats,  and  thrombosis  of  their  contents,  which  may  be 
seen  on  section  as  a  creamy  purulent  substance.  The  absorption  of 
septic  material  may,  as  Vircliow  has  shown,  be  delayed  by  the  local 
changes  produced  in  the  lymphatics  and  in  the  glands  with  which 
they  communicate,  which  are,  therefore,  conservative  in  their  action; 
and  the  further  progress  of  the  case  may  in  this  way  be  stopped,  and 
local  inflammation  alone  result,  such  cases  being  believed  by  Heibcrg 
to  be  examples  of  abortive  pyaemia.  On  the  other  hand,  the  free 
septic  material  may  be  too  abundant  and  intense  to  be  so  arrested, 
it  may  pass  on  through  the  lymph  canals  and  glands,  until  it  reaches 
the  blood  current  through  the  thoracic  duct,  and  so  produces  a  gene- 
ral blood-infection.  This  mode  of  absorption  of  septic  matter,  and 
the  tendency  of  the  glands  to  arrest  its  further  progress,  serve  to 
explain  the  progressive  character  of  many  cases,  in  which  iresh 
exacerbations  seem  to  occur  from  time  to  time;  since  fresh  quantities 
of  poison,  generated  at  its  source  of  origin,  may  be  absorbed  as  the 
case  progresses.  The  uterine  veins  are  supposed  by  D'Espinnc  to  be 
the  channel  of  absorption  in  the  intense  form  of  disease  which  proves 
fatal  very  shortly  after  delivery,  too  soon  for  the  more  gradual  pro- 
cess of  lymphatic  absorption  to  have  become  established.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  veins  are  not  likely  to  act  in  this  way,  since  they  must, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  be  completely  occluded  by  thrombi, 
otherwise  hemorrhage  would  occur.  If,  however,  uterine  conrtaction 
be  incomplete,  the  occlusion  of  the  venous  sinuses  may  be  imperfect, 
and  absorption  of  septic  material  through  them  may  then  take  place. 
Some  writers  have  laid  great  stress  on  imperfect  uterine  contraction 
in  predisposing  to  septicaemia,  and  its  influence  may  thus  be  well 
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explained.  The  veins  may  bear  an  important  part  in  the  production 
of  septicaemia,  independent  of  the  direct  absorption  of  septic  matter 
through  them,  by  means  of  the  detachment  of  minute  portions  of 
their  occluding  thrombi,  in  the  form  of  emboli.  If  phlegmonous 
inflammation  occur  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  veins,  the 
thrombi  they  contain  may  become  infected.  When  once  blood  infec- 
tion has  occurred,  by  any  of  these  channels,  general  septicaemia,  the 
so-called  puerperal  fever,  is  developed. 

Patholoyical  Phenomena  observed  after  yeneral  Blood-infect  Ian. — 
The  variety  of  pathological  phenomena  found  on  post-mortem  ex- 
amination has  had  much  to  do  with  the  prevalent  confusion  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  disease.  This  has  resulted  in  the  description  of  many 
distinct  forms  of  puerperal  fever  ;  the  most  marked  pathological  alte- 
ration having  been  taken  to  be  the  essential  element  of  the  disease. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  no  doubt  that  various  types  of  pathologi- 
cal change  are  met  with.  Heiberg  describes  four  chief  classes  which 
are  by  no  means  distinctly  separated  from  one  another,  are  often 
found  simultaneously  in  the  same  subject,  and  are  certainly  uot  to  be 
distinguished  by  the  symptoms  during  life. 

Intense  Cases  without  marked  Post-mortem  Siyns. — Of  these,  the 
first  is  the  class  of  cases  in  which  no  appreciable  morbid  phenomena 
are  found  after  death.  This  formidable  and  fatal  form  of  the  disease 
has  long  boen  well  known,  and  is  that  described  by  some  of  our 
authors  as  adynamic,  or  malignant  puerperal  fever.  It  is  the  variety 
which  was  so  prevalent  in  our  lying-in  hospital,  and  which  Eams- 
botham  talks  of  as  being  second  only  to  cholera  in  the  severity  and 
suddenness  of  its  onset,  and  in  the  rapidity  with  which  it  carried  oft' 
its  victims.  It  is  quite  erroneous  to  suppose  that  the  existence  of 
pathological  changes  in  this  form  of  disease  has  never  been  recog- 
nized. Even  with  the  coarse  methods  of  examination  formerly  used, 
the  occurrence  of  a  fluid  and  altered  state  of  the  blood,  andecchy- 
moses  in  connection  with  various  organs — especially  the  lungs,  spleen, 
and  kidneys — were  noticed  and  specially  described  by  Copland  in 
his  dictionary  of  medicine.  More  recently  it  has  been  clearly  proved 
by  the  microscope  that  there  exist,  in  addition,  the  commencement 
of  inflammation  in  most  of  the  tissues,  shown  by  cloudy  swellings, 
and  granular  infiltration  and  disintegration  of  the  cell  elements; 
proving  that  the  blood,  heavily  charged  with  septic  matter,  had  set 
up  morbid  action  whenever  it  circulated,  the  patient  succumbing 
before  this  had  time  to  develop. 

Cases  Characterized  Ly  Inflammation  of  the  Serous  Memlranes. — 
In  the  second  type,  and  that  perhaps  most  commonly  met  with,  the 
morbid  changes  are  more  frequently  found  in  the  serous  membranes, 
in  the  pleura,  the  pericardium,  but,  above  all,  in  the  peritoneum,  the 
alterations  in  which  have  long  attracted  notice,  and  have  been  taken 
by  many  writers  as  proving  peritonitis  to  be  the  main  element  of  the 
disease.  Evidences  of  more  or  less  peritonitis  are  very  general.  In 
the  more  severe  cases  there  is  little  or  no  exudation  of  plastic  lymph, 
such  as  is  found  in  peritonitis  unassociated  with  septicemia.  There 
is  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  brownish  serum  only,  the  coils  of 
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intestine,  distended  with  flatus,  and  highly  congested,  being  sur- 
rounded by  it.     More  often  there  are  patchy  deposits  of  fibrinous 

exudation  over  many  of  the  viscera,  the  fundus  uteri,  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  liver,  and  the  distended  intestines.  There  is  then  also  a 
considerable  quantity  of  sero- purulent  fluid  in  the  abdominal  cavil  v. 
The  pleural  cavities  may  also  exhibit,  similar  traces  of  inflammatory 
action,  containing  imperfectly  organized  lymph,  and  sero  purulent 
fluid.  Sehrocder  states  that  pleurisy  is  more  often  the  direct  result 
of  transmission  of  inflammation  through  the  substance  of  the  dia- 
phragm or  King,  than  a  secondary  consequence  of  the  septicaemia. 
In  like  manner  evidences  of  pericarditis  may  exist,  the  surface  of  the 
pericardium  being  highly  injected,  and  its  cavity  containing  serous 
fluid.  Inflammation  of  the  synovial  membranes  of  the  larger  joints, 
occasionally  ending  in  suppuration,  is  not  uncommon,  and  may  prob- 
ably be  best  included  under  this  class  of  cases. 

Cases  Characterized  by  changes  in  the  Mucous  Membrane. — In  the 
third  type  the  mucous  membranes  appear  to  hear  the  brunt  of  the 
disease.  The  pathological  changes  are  most  marked  in  the  mucous 
membrane  lining  the  intestines,  which  is  highly  congested  and  even 
ulcerated  in  patches,  with  numerous  small  spots  of  blood  extrnvasated 
in  the  sub-mucous  tissue.  Similar  small  apoplectic  effusions  have 
been  observed  in  the  substance  of  the  kidneys,  and  under  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bladder.  Pneumonia  is  of  common  occurrence. 
In  most  cases  it  is  probably  secondary  to  the  impaction  of  minute 
emboli  in  the  smaller  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  ;  but  it  may 
doubtless  arise  from  independent  inflammation  of  the  lung  tissue,  and 
will  then  be  included  in  the  class  of  cases  now  under  consideration. 

Cimr.f   f'/irtriict'  ;■■■'  ■"''      "'     l-ijiifli'in  "/  li[lW).;l  EiiihnJi  tnul  S-r (. 

nry  Inflammation  •"■'/  Abaeess.—The  fourth  class  of  pathological 
phenomena  are  those  which  are  produced  chiefly  by  the  impaction 
of  minute  infected  emboli  in  small  vessels  in  various  parts  of  the 
body,     These  are  the  cases  which   most  closely  resemble  surgical 

fiyte-mia,  both  in  their  symptoms  and  post-mortem  signs,  and  which 
iy  many  writers  are  described  under  the  name  of  puerperal  pyamai. 
The  dependence  of  puerperal  fever  on  phlebitis  of  the  uterine  ream 
was  a  favorite  theory,  and  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  coats  of 
the  veins  show  sign's  of  inflammation,  their  canals  being  occupied 
with  thrombi  in  a  more  or  less  advanced  slate  of  disintegration.  The 
mode  in  which  these  thrombi  may  become  infected  has  been  shown 
by  Babnoff,  who  has  proved  that  leucocytes  may  penetrate  the  QOBta 
of  the  vein,  and  entering  its  contained  congnliim,  may  set  up  disin- 
tegration and  suppuration.  This  observation  brings  these  pyemic 
forms  of  disease  into  close  relation  with  septicemia,  such  as  we  have 
been  studying,  and  justifies  the  conclusion  of  Verneuil  that  purulent 
infection  is  mil  a  distinct  disease,  but  only  a  termination  of  septfr 
ciBinia,  with  which  it  ought  to  be  studied.  We  have,  moreover,  to 
differentiate  these  results  of  embolism  from  those  considered  in  a 
subsequent  chapter;  the  characteristic  of  these  cases  being  the  in- 
fected nature  of  the  minute  emboli.  Localized  inflammations  and 
abscesses,  from  the  impaction  of  minute  capillary  emboli  are  found 
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in  many  parts  of  the  body ;  most  frequently  in  the  lungs,  then  in 
the  kidneys,  spleen,  and  liver,  and  also  in  the  muscles  and  connective 
tissues.  Pathologists  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  the  invariable 
dependence  of  these  on  embolism,  nor  is  it  possible  to  prove  their 
origin  from  this  source  by  post-mortem  examination.  Smie  attri- 
bute all  such  cases  to  embolism,  others  think  that  they  may  be  the 
results  of  primary  septicemic  inflammation.  It  has  been  proved  by 
Weber  that  minute  infested  emboli  may  pass  through  the  lung- 
capillaries  ;  and  this  disposes  of  one  argument  against  the  embolic 
theory,  based  on  the  supposed  impossibility  of  their  passage.  It  is 
probable  that  both  causes  may  operate,  and  that  localized  inflamma- 
tions occurring  a  short  time  after  delivery  are  directly  produced  by 
the  infected  blood,  while  those  occurring  after  the  lapse  of  sometime, 
as  in  the  second  or  third  week,  depend  upon  embolism. 

Description  of  the  Disease. — From  what  has  been  said  as  to  the 
mode  of  infection  in  puerperal  septicaemia,  and  as  to  the  very  various 
pathological  changes  which  accompany  it,  it  will  not  be  a  matter  of 
surprise  to  find  that  the  symptoms  are  also  very  various  in  different 
cases.  This  can  readily  be  explained  by  the  amount  and  virulence 
of  the  poison  absorbed,  the  channels  of  infection,  and  the  organs 
which  are  chiefly  implicated;  but  it  renders  it  very  difficult  to 
describe  the  disease  satisfactorily. 

The  symptoms  generally  show  themselves  within  two  or  three 
days  after  delivery.  As  infection  most  often  occurs  during  labor, 
or.  in  cases  which  are  autogenetic,  within  a  short  time  afterwards, 
and  before  the  lesions  of  continuity  in  the  generative  tract  have 
commenced  to  cicatrize,  it  can  be  understood  why  septicaemia  rarely 
commences  later  than  the  fourth  or  fifth  day. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  disease  begins  insidiously.  There 
are,  generally,  some  chilliness  and  rigor,  but  by  no  means  always, 
and  even  when  present  they  frequently  escape  observation,  or  are 
referred  to  some  transient  cause.  The  first  symptom  which  excites 
attention  is  a  rise  in  the  pulse,  which  may  vary  from  100  to  140  or 
more,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  attack ;  and  the  thermometer 
will  also  show  that  the  temperature  is  raised  to  102°,  or,  in  bad 
cases,  even  to  104'°  or  10G°.  Still,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
both  the  pulse  and  temperature  may  be  increased  in  the  puerperal 
state  from  transient  causes,  and  do  not,  of  themselves,  justify  the 
diagnosis  of  septicemia. 

Symptoms  of  Intense  Septicemia. — In  the  more  intense  class  of 
cases,  in  which  the  whole  system  seems  overwhelmed  with  the 
severity  of  the  attack,  the  disease  progresses  with  great  rapidity, 
and  often  without  any  appreciable  indication  of  local  complication. 
The  pulse  is  very  rapid,  small,  and  feeble,  varying  from  120  to  140, 
and  there  is  generally  a  temperature  of  103°'  or  104°.  There  may 
be  little  or  no  pain,  or  there  may  be  slight  tenderness  on  pressure 
over  the  abdomen  or  uterus;  and,  as  the  disease  progresses,  the 
intestines  get  largely  distended  with  flatus,  so  that  intense  tympanites 
often  form  a  most  distressing  symptom.  The  countenance  is  sallow, 
sunken,  and  has  a  very  anxious  expression.     As  a  rule,  intelligence 
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is  unimpaired,  and  this  may  be  ihe  case  even  in  llie  worst  forms  of 
the  disease,  and  up  to  the  period  of  death.     At  other  times, 

a  good  deal  of  low  muttering  delirium,  which  often  occurs 
alone,  and  alternates  with  intervals  oF  complete  consciousness,  Sol 
is  occasionally  intensified,  for  a  short  time,  into  a  more  acute  form. 
Diarrhoea  and  vomiting  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence;  by  tlic 
hitter  dark,  grumoua,  coffee -ground  substances  are  ejected.  '!'!"■ 
diarrhoea  is  occasionally  very  profuse  and  uncontrollable;  in  mild 
cases  it  seems  to  relieve  the  severity  of  the  symptoms.  The  tongue 
is  moist  and  loaded  with  sordes;  but  sometimes  it  gets  dark  and  dry, 
esiieciully  towards  t lie  termination  of  the  disease.     The  lochia  are 

fenerally  suppressed,  or  altered  in  character,  and  sometimes  they 
ave  a  highly  offensive  odor,  especially  when  the  disease  is  uto 
genetic.  The  breathing  is  hurried  and  panting,  and  the  breath 
itself  has  a  very  characteristic,  heavy,  sweetish  odor.  The  secretion 
of  milk  is  often,  but  not  always,  arrested. 

Duration  of  the  Disease. — With  more  or  less  of  these  symptoms 
the  ease  goes  on  ;  and  when  it  ends  fatally  it  generally  does  so  within 
a  week,  the  fatal  termination  being  indicated  by  more  weakness, 
rapid,  threadlike,  or  intermittent  pulse,  marked  delirium,  great  tym- 
■  pnnitcs,  and  sometimes  a  sudden  hill  of  temperature,  until  al  last  the 
patient  sinks  with  all  the  symptoms  of  profound  exhaustion. 

Variety  vf  Symptoms  in  /'■'ffrnnt  Ctises. — In  milder  cases  similar 
symptoms,  variously  modified  and  combined  are  present.  Jt  ■ 
seldom  that  two  precisely  similar  eases  are  met  with;  in  some,  the 
rapid,  weak  pulse  in  most  marked  ;  in  others,  abdominal  distension, 
vomiting,  diarrhoea,  or  delirium. 

Symptom*  of  Pm'teniVw.— Local  complications  variously  modify 
the  symptoms  and  course  of  the  disease.  The  most  common  is  pen- 
toiiitis,  -n  much  si i  that  with  some  authors  puerperal  fever  and  pner- 
peral  peritonitis  are  synonymous  terms.  Here  the  first  symptom  is 
severe  abdominal  pain,  commencing  at  the  lower  part  of  the  RDaonm, 
where  the  uterus  is  felt  enlarged  and  tender.  As  the  abdominal  pain 
ami  tenderness  spread,  the  sufferings  of  the  patient  greatly  inareasa, 
the  intestines  become  enormously  distended  with  flatus,  and  tbfl 
breatl  a  is  entirely  thoracic,  in  consequence  of  the  upward  dis- 
njacemenl  ■•[  the  diaphragm  and  the  fact,  that  the  abdominal  muscles 
are  in*tiiie:i\-clv  kept  as  much  in  repose  as  possible.  The  patfeal 
lies  on  bcr  back,  with  licr  knees  drawn  up,  and  sometimes  OMBOt 
bear  the  slightest  pressure  of  the  bedclothes.  There  is  gcneraliy 
much  vomiting, and  often  severe  diarrlnea.  The  temperature  getter* 
allv  ranges  from  102'  to  IMf  ,  or  even  106  \  and  is  subject  to  occa- 
sional exacerbations  and  remissions,  possibly  depending  on  Iresh 
absorption  of  septic  matter.  The  case  generally  lasts  for  a  week  or 
more,  the  symptoms  going  on  from  bad  to  worse,  and  the  patient 
dving  exhausted.  IVF.spinne  points  out  that  rigors,  with  exaoerba- 
lions  of  the  general  symptoms,  not  nnfrerpientlv  occur  about  the 
sixth  or  seventh  day,  which  be  attributes  to  fresh'systcmic  infeeti-n, 
from  fetid  pus  in  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Tt  must  not  be  supposed 
that  all  these  Bymptoms  arc   necessarily  present  when   the  peritouie 
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complication  exists.  Pain  especially  is  often  entirely  absent,  and  I 
have  seen  cases  in  which  post-mortem  examination  proved  the  exist- 
ence of  peritonitis  in  a  very  marked  degree,  in  which  pain  was  en- 
tirely absent.  Sometimes  the  pain  is  only  slight,  and  amounts  to 
little  more  than  tenderness  over  the  uterus. 

Other  local  complications  are  characterized  by  their  own  special 
symptoms;  thus  pneumonia  by  dyspnoea,  cough,  dulness,  etc.;  peri- 
carditis by  the  characteristic  rub;  pleurisy  by  dulness  on  percussion; 
kidney  affection  by  albuminuria  and  the  presence  of  casts;  liver  com- 
plication by  jaundice ;  and  so  on. 

Pyvemic  Forms  of  the  Disease. — The  course  of  the  disease  is  not 
always  so  intense  and  rapid,  being,  in  some  cases,  of  a  more  chronic 
character,  and  lasting  many  weeks.  The  symptoms  in  the  early 
stage  are  often  indistinguishable  from  those  already  described ;  and 
it  is  generally  only  after  the  second  week,  that  indications  of  purulent 
infection  develop  themselves.  Then  we  often  have  recurrent  and 
very  severe  rigors,  with  marked  elevations  and  remissions  of  tempe- 
rature. At  the  same  time  there  is  generally  an  exacerbation  of  the 
general  symptoms,  a  peculiar  yellowish  discoloration  of  the  skin,  and 
occasionally  well-developed  jaundica.  Transient  patches  of  erythema 
are  not  uncommonly  observed  on  various  parts  of  the  skin,  and  such 
eruptions  have  often  been  mistaken  for  those  of  scarlet  fever  or  other 
zymotic  disease.  Localized  inflammations  and  suppuration  may 
rapidly  follow.  Amongst  the  most  common  are  inflammation  or 
even  suppuration  of  the  joints — the  knees,  shoulders,  or  hips — which 
is  preceded  by  difficulty  of  movement,  swelling,  and  very  acute  pain 
Large  collections  of  pus  in  various  parts  of  the  muscles  and  connect- 
ive tissues  are  not  rare.  Suppurative  inflammation  may  also  be 
found  in  connection  with  many  organs,  as  in  the  eye,  in  the  pleura, 
pericardium,  or  lungs:  each  of  which  will,  of  course,  give  rise  to 
characteristic  symptoms,  more  or  less  modified  by  the  type  of  the 
disease  and  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation. 

Treatment. — In  considering  the  all-important  subject  of  treatment, 
the  views  of  the  practitioner  are  naturally  biased  by  the  theory  he 
has  adopted  of  the  nature  of  the  disease.  If  that  here  inculcated  be 
correct,  the  indications  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  are;  1st,  to  discover, 
if  possible,  the  source  of  the  poison,  in  the  hope  of  arresting  further 
septic  absorption ;  2d,  to  keep  the  patient  alive  until  the  effects  of 
the  poison  are  worn  off;  and  3d,  to  treat  any  local  complications 
that  may  arise. 

The  Use  of  Antiseptic  Injections. — The  first  is  likely  to  be  of  great 
importance  in  cases  of  self-infection,  as  fresh  quantities  of  septic  mat- 
ter may  be,  from  time  to  time,  absorbed.  We,  fortunately,  are  in 
possession  of  a  powerful  means  of  preventing  further  absorption  by 
the  application  of  antiseptics  to  the  interior  of  the  uterus,  and  to  the 
canal  of  the  vagina.  This  is  especially  valuable  when  the  existence 
of  decomposing  coagula,  or  other  sources  of  septic  matter,  is  sus- 
pected in  the  uterine  cavity,  or  when  offensive  discharges  are  present. 
Disinfection  is  readily  accomplished  by  wnshing  out  the  uterine 
cavity,  at  least  twice  daily,  by  means  of  a  Higginson's  syringe  with 
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a  long  vaginal  pipe  attached.1  The  results  are  sometimes  very  re- 
markable, the  threatening  symptoms  rapidly  disappearing,  and"  the 
temperature  and  pulse  falling  so  soon  after  the  use  of  the  antiseptic 
injections  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the 
beneficial  effects  of  the  treatment. 
I  cannot  belter  illustrate  the  advan- 
tages of  this  treatment  than  by  tbe 
accompanying  temperature  chart, 
which  is  from  a  ease  which  mam 
under  ray  observation  in  the  out-door 

fractiee  of  King's  College  Hospital. 
t  was  that  of  a  health*  woman, 
thirty-six  years  of  age,  who  had  an 
easy  and  natural  labor.  Nothing  re- 
markable was  observed  until  the  3d 
day  after  delivery,  when  the  temper- 
ature was  found  to  be  slightly  in- 
creased. On  the  morning  of  the  8th  day  the  temperature  had  risen 
to  105.4-.  She  was  delirious,  with  a  rapid  thready  pulse,  olammi 
perspiration,  tympanitic  abdomen,  and  her  general  condition  indicated 
the  most  urgent  danger.  On  vaginal  examination  a  piece  of  com- 
pressed and  putrid  placenta  was  found  in  the  os.  This  was  removed 
by  inv  colleague,  Dr.  Hayes,  and  the  uterus  thoroughly  washed  out 
with  Condy's  fluid  and  water.  The  same  evening  the  temperature 
had  sunk  to  99c  and  the  general  symptoms  were  much  improved. 
The  next  day  there  was  a  slight  return  of  offensive  discharge,  and 
an  aggravation  of  the  symptoms.  After  again  washing  uut  the 
uterus  the  teni]H.*ratnre  fell,  and  from  that  date  the  patient  conva- 
lesced without  a  single  bad  symptom. 

This  is  a  very  well-marked  example  of  the  value  of  local  anti- 
septic treatment,  and  I  have  seen  many  eases  of  the  same  kind.  It 
should,  therefore,  never  be  omitted  in  all  cases  in  which  self-inJeotiiM 
is  possible;  and.  indeed,  even  when  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  the 
presence  of  a  local  focus  of  infection,  the  use  of  antiseptic  lotions  is 


i  My  ceUewrue,  Dr.  B»/e»,  hw  invented  »  diver  lube  for  t 

term;  *utli  Ltitta-ut.tiiic  mj.viii'iis  it'k.  i?~,'-),  which  insm'ri 


purpose  of  admini*- 

•  purpose  admin  l>ly- 
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advisable,  as  a  matter  of  precaution,  since  it  can  do  no  harm,  and  is 
generally  comforting  to  the  patient.  Any  antiseptic  may  be  used, 
such  as  a  weak  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  1  in  50,  or  of  tincture  of 
iodine,  or  Condy's  fluid  largely  diluted.  I  generally  use  the  two  latter 
alternately,  the  one  in  the  .morning,  the  other  in  the  evening.  The 
nozzle  of  the  syringe  should  be  guided  well  through  the  cervix,  and 
the  cavity  of  the  uterus  thoroughly  washed  out,  until  the  fluid  that 
issues  from  the  vagina  is  no  longer  discolored.  As  the  os  is  always 
patulous,  there  is  no  risk  of  producing  the  troublesome  symptoms  of 
uterine  colic  which  occasionally  follow  the  use  of  intra-uterine  injec- 
tions in  the  unimpregnated  state.  It  isquite  useless  to  entrust  theinjec- 
tion  to  the  nurse,  and  it  should  be  performed  at  least  twice  daily  by  the 
practitioner  himself,  in  all  cases  in  which  the  discharges  are  offensive. 
Administration  of  Food  and  Stimulants. — In  a  disease  characterized 
by  so  marked  a  tendency  to  prostration,  the  importance  of  sustaining 
the  vital  powers  by  an  abundance  of  easily  assimilated  nourishment 
cannot  be  overrated.  Strong  beef  tea,  or  other  forms  of  animal  soup, 
milk,  alone  or  mixed  either  with  lime  or  soda  water,  and  the  yolk  of 
eggs,  beat  up  with  milk  and  brandy,  should  be  given  at  fchort  inter- 
vals and  in  as  large  quantities  as  the  patient  can  be  induced  to  take; 
and  the  value  of  thoroughly  efficient  nursing  will  be  specially  ap- 
parent in  the  management  of  this  important  part  of  the  treatment. 
As  there  is  frequently  a  tendency  to  nausea,  the  patient  may  resist 
the  administration  of  food,  and  the  resources  of  the  practitioner  will 
be  taxed  in  administering  it  in  such  form  and  variety  as  will  prove 
least  distasteful.  Generally  speaking  not  more  than  one  or  two 
hours  should  be  allowed  to  elapse  without  some  nutriment  being 
given.  The  amount  of  stimulant  required  will  vary  with  the  inten- 
sity of  the  symptoms,  and  the  indications  of  debility.  Generally, 
stimulants  are  well  borne,  prove  decidedly  beneficial,  and  require  to 
be  given  pretty  freely.  In  cases  of  moderate  severity  a  tablespoonful 
of  good  old  brandy  or  whiskey  every  four  hours  may  suffice;  but 
when  the  pulse  is  very  rapid  and  thready,  when  there  is  much  low 
delirium,  tympanites,  or  sweating  (indicating  profound  exhaustion), 
it  may  be  advisable  to  give  them  in  much  larger  quantities  and  at 
shorter  intervals.  The  careful  practitioner  will  closely  watch  the 
effects  produced,  and  regulate  the  amount  by  the  state  of  the  patient, 
rather  than  by  any  fixed  rule;  but  in  severe  cases,  eight  or  twelve 
ounces  of  brandy,  or  even  more,  in  the  twenty-four  hours  may  be 
given  with  decided  benefit. 

Venesection  not  Admissible} — Venesection,  both  general  and  local, 

[!  I  believe  that  the  entire  abandonment  of  venesection  has  been  a  grave  error,  and 
that  where  there  is  early  in  the  attack,  a  high  pulse,  with  great  abdominal  distension 
and  tenderness,  and  a  decided  elevation  of  temperature,  we  ought  to  bleed  the  patient 
sitting,  at  once,  and  to  such  a  degree  as  to  produce  a  decided  impression.  One  of  the 
worst  cases  I  ever  saw,  was  cured  in  this  way.  The  woman  was  delivered  at  3J  P.M. 
of  one  day,  and  the  disease  manifested  itself  in  twenty  hours.  At  J)  the  next  morning 
she  was  apparently  doing  well :  at  1  she  was  in  great  suffering,  and  could  not  b«»ar 
her  abdomrn  to  be  touched  :  vs.  i§xvj  :  at  9  P.M.,  symptoms  more  grave  ;  vs.  fjxl  in 
a  sitting  posture  until  she  felt  sick.  At  10  P.M.  pulse  150:  in  twenty-four  hours  from 
this,  no  fever  and  very  little  pain  :  in  three  days,  regarded  as  out  of  danger.  Saw 
her  in  robust  health,  with  her  child  living,  a  year  later. — Ed.  J 
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was  long  considered  a  sheet  anchor  in  this  disease.  UflOBRI  views 
are,  however,  entirely  opposed  to  its  use;  and  in  a  disease  character- 
ized by  so  profound  an  alteration  of  the  blood,  and  so  much  prostra- 
tion, it  is  too  dangerous  a  remedy  to  employ,  although  it  is  possible 
that  it  might  alleviate  temporarily  the  severity  of  some  of  the 
symptoms,  especially  in  cases  in  which  peritonitis  is  well  marked,  and 
much  local  pain  an<S  tenderness  are  present. 

Medicinal  Treatment. — The  rational  indications  in  medicinal  treat- 
ment are  to  lessen  the  force  of  the  circulation  as  much  as  is  poaaibk 
without  favoring  exhaustion ;  and  to  diminish  the  temperature. 

Cse  of  Arterial  Sedatives. — For  the  former  purpose.  Barker  strongly 
advoeates  the  use  of  veratrum  viride,  in  doses  of  five  drops  of  the 
tincture  every  hour,  uutil  the  pulse  tells  to  below  loo,  when  its 
effects  are  subsequently  kept  up  by  two  or  three  drops  every  second 
hour.  Of  this  drug  I  have  no  personal  experience:  but  I  have  ex- 
tensively used  minute  ditses  of  tincture  of  aconite  for  the  same  pur- 
pose,  and,  when  carefully  given,  I  believe  it  to  be  a  most  valuable 
remedy.  The  way  I  have  tid ministered  it  is  to  give  a  single  drop  €>f 
the  tincture,  at  first  every  half  hour,  increasing  the  interval  of  ad- 
ministration according  to  the  effect  produced.  Generally,  after  giving 
four  or  five  doses  at  intervals  of  half  au  hour,  the  pulse  begins  lo 
fall,  and  afterwards  a  few  doses,  at  intervals  of  one  or  two  hours, 
will  suffice  to  prevent  the  heart's  action  rising  to  its  former  rapidity. 
The  advantage  <>f  thus  modifying  cardiac  action,  with  the  view  of 
preventing  exeessive  waste  of  tissue,  cannot  be  questioned.  It  is 
evident  that  s->  powerful  a  remedy  must  not  be  used  without  the 
most  careful  supervision,  for,  if  continued  too  long,  or  given  at  too 
frequent  intervals,  it  may  unduly  depress  the  circulation,  and  do 
more  harm  than  good.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  practi- 
tioner should  constantly  watch  the  effect  of  the  drug,  and  stop  it  if 
the  ptil«e  become  very  weak,  or  if  it  intermit.  It  is  most  likely  to 
be  useful  at  an  ear!v  s^ige  "f  the  disease  before  much  exhaustion  » 
present,  and  then  only  when  the  pulse  is  of  a  certain  force  and 
volume.  Barker  says  of  the  veratrum  viride,  what  is  also  true  of 
aconite,  that  "it  should  not  be  given  in  those  cases  in  which  rapid 
prostration  is  manifested  by  n  feeble,  thread-like  irregular  pulse, 
profuse  sweats,  and  cold  extremities." 

Red  T  ■-. — The   reduction  of  temperature  roust 

form  an  important  part  ■'four  treatment,  and  for  this  purpose  many 
.■■■■■  at  our  disposal. 

','  l«rge  doses,  of  frnm  10  to  20  grains,  has  be«*n  much 

used  for  this  purpose,  especially  in  Germany.  After  its  exhibition 
the  temperature  frequently*  falls  one  or  two  degrees.  It  may  be  gives 
morning  and  evening.  Unpleasant  head-symptoms,  deafness,  and 
-'■  render  its  continuance  for  a  length  of  tirce 

these  may,  however,  be  much  lessened  by  the  addition 
of  1"  to  15  minims  of  hydro  broroic  acid  to  each  dose," 

-     f  from  10  to  *2i>  grains,  or  the  salicylate  of 
soda  in  the  same  doses,  is  a  valuable  antipyretic,  which  I  have  found 
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on  the  whole  more  manageable  than  quinine.  Under  its  use  the 
temperature  often  falls  considerably  in  a  short  space  of  time.  It  is, 
however,  apt  to  depress  the  circulation,  and  thus  requires  to  be  care- 
fully watched  while  it  is  being  administered,  and  should  the  pulse 
become  very  small  and  feeble,  it  should  be  discontinued. 

Warburg' 8  Tincture. — In  some  cases,  especially  when  the  fever  has 
assumed  a  remittent  type,  I  have  administered  with  marked  benefit, 
a  drug  which  is  of  high  repute  in  India,  in  the  worst  class  of  mala- 
rious remittent  fevers,  and  the  almost  marvellous  effects  of  which  in 
such  cases  I  had  myself  witnessed  in  India  many  years  ago.  This  is 
the  so-called  Warburg's  tincture,  the  value  of  which  has  been  testified 
to  by  many  high  authorities ;  among  whom  I  may  mention  Dr.  Mac- 
lean of  Netley,  Dr.  Broadbent,  and  Sir  Alexander  Armstrong,  the 
Director-General  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Navy,  who  informs 
me  that  it  is  now  supplied  to  all  Her  Majesty's  ships  in  the  tropics, 
because  it  is  found  to  be  of  the  utmost  value  in  cases  in  which  quinine 
has  little  or  no  effect. 

Kecently  its  composition  has  been  made  public  by  Dr.  Maclean. 
The  basis  is  quinine,  in  combination  with  various  aromatics  and  bit- 
ters, some  of  which  probably  intensify  its  action.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  testimony  in  favor  of  the  anti- pyretic  action  of  the  remedy  is 
very  strong.  I  have  found  its  exhibition  followed  by  a  profuse  dia- 
phoresis (this  being  its  almost  invariable  effect),  and  sometimes  a 
rapid  amelioration  of  the  symptoms.  In  other  cases  in  which  I  have 
tried  it,  like  everything  else,  it  has  proved  of  no  avail. 

Application  of  Cold. — Cold  may  be  advantageously  tried  in  suitable 
cases.  The  simplest  mode  of  using  it  is  by  Thornton's  ice-cap,  by 
which  a  current  of  cold  water  is  kept  continuously  running  round 
the  head.  This  has  been  found  of  great  value  in  pyrexia  after  ova- 
riotomy, and  I  have  also  found  it  useful  as  a  meaus  of  reducing  tem- 
perature in  puerperal  cases.  It  is  a  comforting  application,  and  gives 
great  relief  to  the  throbbing  headache,  which  often  causes  much  suf- 
fering. Under  its  use  the  temperature  often  falls  two  or  more  de- 
grees, and  it  is  easily  continued  day  or  night. 

In  very  serious  cases,  when  the  temperature  reaches  105°  and  up- 
wards, the  external  application  of  cold  to  the  rest  of  the  body  may 
be  tried.  I  have  elsewhere  related  a  case  of  puerperal  septicaemia 
with  hypcr-pyrexia,  the  temperature  continuously  ranging  over  105  \ 
in  whicn  I  kept  the  patient  for  eleven  days1  nearly  continuously 
covered  with  cloths  soaked  in  iced  water,  by  which  means  only  was 
the  temperature  kept  within  moderate  bounds,  and  life  preserved. 
But  this  method  of  treatment  is  excessively  troublesome,  and  is  in 
no  way  curative.  It  is  only  of  use  in  moderating  the  temperature 
when  it  has  reached  a  point  at  which  it  could  not  continue  long  with- 
out destroying  the  patient.  I  should,  therefore,  never  think  of  em- 
ploying it  unless  the  temperature  was  over  105°,  and  then  only  as  a 
temporary  expedient,  requiring  incessant  watching,  to  be  desisted 

1  A  Lecture  on  a  caso  of  Puerperal  Septicemia,  with   Hyper-pyrexia,  treated  by 
the  continuous  application  of  Cold. — Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  Nov.  17,  1877. 
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from  as  Boon  as  the  temperature  had  reached  a  more  moderate  height. 
It  is  clearly  impossible  to  place  a  puerperal  patient  in  a  bath,  us  is 
practised  in  hyper-pyrexia  associated  with  acute  rheumatism.  The 
same  effect  may,  however,  be  obtained  by  placing  her  on  Mackintosh 
sheeting,  and  covering  the  body  with  towels  soaked  in  iced  water, 
which  lire  frequently  renewed  by  the  attendant  nurses.  During  the 
application  the  temperature  should  be  constantly  taken,  and  as  soon 
as  it  has  fallen  to  101°,  the  cold  applications  should  be  discontinued. 

Adminiatration  of  Turpentine, — Amongst  other  remedies  which 
have  been  used  is  turpentine,  which  was  highly  thought  of  by  the 
Dublin  school.  In  cases  with  much  tympanitic  distension,  and  a 
small  weak  pulse,  it  is  sometimes  of  unquestionable  value,  and  it 
probably  acts  as  a  strong  nervine  stimulant.  Given  in  dose.- of  1" 
to  20  minims,  rubbed  up  with  mucilage,  it  can  generally  be  taken  in 
spite  of  its  nauseous  tasie. 

Evaciiant  Remedies. — Purgatives,  diaphoretics,  or  even  emetics, 
have  often  been  employed  as  eliminanta  of  the  poison.  The  former 
are  strongly  recommended  by  Schroeder  and  other  German  authori- 
ties, and  in  this  country  they  were  formerly  amongst  the  most 
favorite  remedies,  and  there  is  a  general  concurrence  of  opinion 
amongst  our  older  writers  as  to  their  value.  In  the  first  volume  of 
the  "  ( Obstetrical  Journal,"  there  is  n  paper  by  Mr.  Morton,  in  which 
this  practice  is  strongly  advocated,  and  some  interesting  cases  are 
recorded  in  which  it  apparently  acted  well.  He  administers  eu'otriel 
in  doses  of  '6  or  4  grains  with  compound  extract  of  coloeynlh,  so  as 
t>>  keep  np  a  free  action  of  the  bowels.  It  seems  quite  reasonable, 
when  there  is  constipation,  to  promote  a  gentle  action  of  the  bowels 
by  some  mild  aperient  ;  but,  bearing  in  mind  that  severe  and  ex* 
haunting  diarrhoea  is  a  common  accompaniment  of  the  disease,  I 
should  myself  hesitate  to  run  the  risk  of  inducing  it  artificially,  espe- 
cially as  there  is  no  proof  whatever  that  septic  matter  can  really  be 
eliminated  in  this  way.  At  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  how- 
ever. I  have  nfu'ii  given  one  or  two  aperient  doses  of  calomel  with 
decided  benefit. 

Internal  Antiseptic  R'-mnlirs. — It  is  possible  that  further  research 
will  give  us  some  means  of  counteracting  the  septic  state  of  the  blood, 
ami  1 1 1 1>  sulphites  and  ear  bo!  at  es  have  been  given  for  this  purpose, 
but  as  vet  with  no  reliable  results. 

Tincture  of  Perchtoruie  of  Iron.— The  tincture  of  the  perchloride 
of  iron  naturally  su^-sts  itself,  from  its  well-known  effects  in  surgi- 
eal  pyemia.  In  ilie  less  intense  forms  of  the  disease,  especially  when 
local  suppo rations  exist,  it  is  certainly  useful,  and  may  be  given  in 
doses  of  1"  to  20  minims  every  8  or  4  hours.  In  very  acute  cases 
other  remedies  are  more  reliable,  and  the  iron  has  the  disadvantage 
of  not  unfrcqneinly  causing  nausea  or  vomiting. 

"  '-. — When  restlessness,  irritation,  and  want  of  sleep  are 
prominent  symptoms,  sedatives  may  Ik-  required.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances opiates  may  be  given  at  night,  and  Bat t lev's  solution, 
Mpenthe,  or  the  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia,  are  the  forms 
which  answer  beat. 
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Treatment  of  Local  Complications, — Pain  and  tenderness,  and  local 
complications,  must  be  treated  on  general  principles.  The  distress 
from  them  is  most  experienced  when  peritonitis  is  well  marked. 
Then  warm  and  moist  applications,  in  the  form  of  poultices  or  fomen- 
tations, are  very  useful.  Relief  is  also  sometimes  obtained  from 
turpentine  stupes,  and,  when  the  tympanites  is  distressing,  turpentine 
enemata  are  very  serviceable.  I  have  found  the  free  application 
over  the  abdomen  of  the  flexible  collodium  of  the  pharmacopoeia 
decidedly  useful  in  alleviating  the  suffering  from  peritonitis. 

Such  are  the  remedies  most  used  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  lay  down  fixed  rules 
for  the  management  of  any  individual  case;  and  it  is  obvious  that, 
if  puerperal  septicaemia  be  not  a  special  and  distinct  disease,  its  judi- 
cious management  must  depend  on  the  general  knowledge  of  the 
attendant,  and  on  a  careful  study  of  the  symptoms  each  separate  case 
presents. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

PUERPERAL  VENOUS  THROMBOSIS  AND  EMBOLISM. 

Under  the  head  of  thrombosis  we  may  class  several  important 
diseases  connected  with  the  puerperal  state,  which  have  received  far 
less  attention  than  they  deserve.  It  is  only  of  late -years  that  some,  we 
may  probably  safely  say  the  majority,  of  those  terribly  sudden  deaths 
which  from  time  to  time  occur  after  delivery,  have  been  traced  to 
their  true  cause,  viz.,  obstruction  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  and 
pulmonary  arteries  from  a  blood-clot,  either  carried  from  a  distance, 
t>r,  as  I  shall  hope  to  show,  formed  in  situ.  Although  the  result, 
and,  to  a  great  extent,  the  symptoms,  are  identical  in  both,  still  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  history  of  these  two  classes  of  cases  tends 
to  show  that  in  their  causation  they  are  distinct,  and  that  they  ought 
not  to  be  confounded.  In  the  former,  we  have  primarily  a  clotting 
of  blood  in  some  part  of  the  peripheral  venous  system,  and  the  sepa- 
ration of  a  portion  of  such  a  thrombus  due  to  changes  undergone 
during  retrograde  metamorphosis  tending  to  its  eventual  absorption. 
In  the  latter  we  have  a  local  deposition  of  fibrine,  the  result  of  blood 
changes  consequent  on  pregnancy  and  the  puerperal  state.  The 
formation  of  such  a  coagulum  in  vessels,  the  complete  obstruction 
of  which  is  incompatible  with  life,  explains  the  fatal  results.  When, 
however,  a  coagulum  chances  to  be  formed  in  more  distant  parts  of 
the  circulation,  the  vital  functions  are  not  immediately  interfered 
with,  and  we  have  other  phenomena  occurring,  due  to  the  obstruction. 
The  disease  known  as  phlegmasia  dolens,  I  shall  presently  attempt 
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to  show,  is  one  result  of  blood-clot  forming  in  peripheral  .. .  ■- 
Bui  from  the  evident  and  tangible  symptoms  it  produces  it  has  long 
been  considered  an  essential  and  special  disease,  and  the  general 
blood  dyscrasia  which  produces  it,  us  well  as  other  allied  Btatea,  baa 
not  been  studied  separately.  I  shall  hope  to  show  iltat  all  these 
various  conditions,  dissimilar  as  they  at  lirst  sight  appear,  are  verj 
closely  connected,  and  that  they  arc  in  fact  due  to  a  common  cause; 
ami  til  us,  1  think,  we  shall  arrive  ut  a  clearer  and  more  correct  idea 
of  their  true  nature,  than  if  we  looked  upon  them  as  distinct  and 
separate  affections,  as  lias  been  commonly  done,  I  am  aware  that 
in  phlegmasia  doleus,  the  pathology  of  which  has  received  iierhaps 
more  study  than  that  of  almost  any  other  puerperal  a  fleet  ion,  some- 
thing beyond  simple  obstruction  of  the  venous  system  of  the  RffiwM] 
limb  is  probably  required  to  account  for  the  peculiar  tense  and 
shining  swelling  which  is  so  characteristic.  Whether  this  be  an 
obstruction  of  the  lymphatics,  as  Dr.  Tilbury  Fox  and  others  have 
maintained  with  much  show  of  reason,  or  whether  it  is  some  as  yet 
undiscovered  state,  further  investigation  is  required  to  show.  But 
it  is  beyond  any  doubt  that  tho  important  and  essential  part  of  the 
disease  is  the  presence  of  a  thrombus  in  the  vessels;  and  I  think  it 
will  in  it  be  difficult  to  prove  that  in  its  causation  and  bistory  it  is 
precisely  similar  to  the  more  serious  cases  in  which  the  pulmonary 
arteries  arc  involved. 

It  will  be  well  to  commence  the  study  of  the  subject  by  n  coond- 
oration  of  the  conditions  which,  in   the   puerperal  stale,  render  the 
blood  so  peculiarly  liable  to  coagulation,  and  we  may  then   proas 
to  discuss  the  symptoms  and  results  of  the  formation  of  coagula  in 
various  parts  of  the  circulatory  system. 

CuTn/itioiis  irhie/t  /in-iir  T/irnml'ttsis. — The  researches  of  Virehow, 
Benj.  Ball,  Humphrey,  Richardson,  and  others,  have  rendered  us 
tolerably  familiar  with  the  conditions  which  favor  the  coagulation 
of  tho  blood  in  the  vessels.  These  are  chiefly:  1.  A  stagnant  or 
arrested  circulation  ;  as,  Tor  example,  when  the  blood  coagulates  in 
tho  veins  which  draw  blood  from  the  gluteal  region  in  old  and  bed. 
ridden  people,  or  as  in  some  forms  of  pulmonary  thrombosis,  in  which 
the  clots  in  the  arteries  arc  probably  the  result  of  obstruction  in  the 
circulation  through  the  luug-cupiilaiies,  as  in  certain  cases  of  emphy- 
sema, pneumonia,  or  pulmonary  apoplexy.  2.  A  mechanical  obstruc- 
tion around  which  coagula  form,  as  in  certain  morbid  states 
vessels,  or,  a  belter  example  still,  secondary  coagula  which  form 
around  a  travelled  embolus  impacted  in  the  pulmonary  arteries.  3. 
And  most  important  of  all,  in  which  the  coagulation  is  the  result  of 
some  morbid  state  of  the  blood  itself.  Examples  of  this  last  condi- 
tion arc  frequently  met  with  in  the  course  of  various  discasi  ■>.  mk  ;i 
as  rheumatism  or  fever,  in  which  the  quantity  of  llbrinc  is  increased, 
and  the  blood  itself  is  loaded  with  morbid  material.  Thrombosis 
from  this  cause  is  of  by  no  means  infrequent  occurrence  after  severe 
surgical  operations,  especially  such  as  have  been  attended  with  much 
hemorrhage,  or  when  the  patient  is  in  a  weak  and  anaemic  condition. 
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contained  firm,  leathery,  decolorized,  and  laminated  coagula,  which 
could  not  have  been  recently  formed.  The  advocates  of  the  purely 
embolic  theory  maintain  that  these  are  secondary  coagula,  formecl 
around  an  embolus.  But  surely  the  mechanical  causes  which  are 
sufficient  to  prevent  spontaneous  deposition  of  fibrine,  would  also 
suffice  to  prevent  its  gathering  round  an  embolus ;  unless,  indeed,  the 
obstruction  was  sufficient  to  arrest  the  circulation  altogether,  when 
death  would  occur  before  there  was  any  time  for  secondary  deposit. 
Before  we  can  admit  the  possibility  of  embolism,  we  must  have  at 
least  one  factor,  that  is,  thrombosis  in  a  peripheral  vessel,  from  which 
an  embolus  can  come.  In  many  of  the  recorded  cases  nothing  of 
the  kind  was  found,  and  although,  as  is  argued,  this  may  have  been 
overlooked,  yet  such  an  oversight  can  hardly  always  have  been 
made. 

The  strongest  argument,  however,  in  favor  of  the  spontaneous 
origin  of  pulmonary  thrombosis  is  one  which  I  originally  pointed 
out  in  a  series  of  papers  "  On  thrombosis  and  embolism  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  as  a  cause  of  death  in  the  puerperal  state."1  I  there 
showed,  from  a  careful  analysis  of  25  cases  of  sudden  death  after 
delivery  in  which  accurate  post-mortem  examination  had  been  made, 
that  cases  of  spontaneous  thrombosis  and  embolism  may  be  divided 
from  each  other  by  a  clear  line  of  demarcation,  depending  on  the 
period  after  delivery  at  which  the  fatal  result  occurs.  In  7  out  of 
these  cases  there  was  distinct  evidence  of  embolism,  and  in  them 
death  occurred  at  a  remote  period  after  delivery ;  in  none  before  the 
nineteenth  day.  This  contrasts  remarkably  with  the  cases  in  which 
the  post-mortem  examination  afforded  no  evidence  of  embolism. 
These  amounted  to  15  out  of  the  25,  and  in  all  of  them,  with  one 
exception,  death  occurred  before  the  fourteenth  day,  often  on  the 
second  or  third.  The  reason  of  this  seems  to  be  that  in  the  former, 
time  is  required  to  admit  of  degenerative  changes  taking  place  in  the 
deposited  fibrine  leading  to  separation  of  an  embolus;  while  in  the 
latter,  the  thrombosis  corresponds  in  time,  and  to  a  great  extent  no 
doubt  also  in  cause,  to  the  original  peripheral  thrombosis  from  which, 
in  the  former,  the  embolus  was  derived.  Many  cases  I  have  since 
collected  illustrate  the  same  rule  in  a  very  curious  and  instructive 
way. 

Another  clinical  fact  I  have  observed  points  to  the  same  conclusion. 
In  one  or  two  cases  distinct  signs  of  pulmonary  obstruction  have 
shown  themselves  without  proving  immediately  fatal,  and  shortly 
afterwards,  peripheral  thrombosis,  as  evidenced  by  phlegmasia  dolens 
of  one  extremity,  has  commenced.  Here  the  peripheral  thrombosis 
obviously  followed  the  central,  both  being  produced  by  identical 
causes,  and  the  order  of  events,  necessary  to  uphold  the  purely  em- 
bolic theory,  was  reversed. 

I  hold,  then,  that  those  who  deny  the  possibility  of  spontaneous 
coagulation  in  the  heart  and  pulmonary  arteries  do  so  on  insufficient 
ground,  and  that  wc  may  consider  it  to  be  an  occurrence,  rare  no 

1  Lancet,  1867. 
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*;  bat  tbe  symptoms  sad  eneeta  of  vraosf  obstruction  else- 
aynefie,  important  though  ti»ey  amy  be.  are  ■sMranarn. 

I  propose  then  I"  dex-nbe  tfae  ir»rtnwi  and  pathology  of  blood- 
dot  iii  tbe  right  side  of  tbe  In  in  ■  iiifpalnwii  iiImj       It  mav  be 
■Mrfnl  here  to  repeat  that  this  ii  i  ii  ■IJaTlj  *»«■—  from  embolism 
of  tbe  eaime  part*.     Tbe  latter  is  obstnwboB  dae  to  the  impaction  of 
a  separated  portion  of  a  thrombus  {armed  elsewhere,  and  for  its  pro- 
duction h  is  etwutial  that  thrombosis  shcaM  hare  preceded  it.     Ben- 
in f»<;i  an  accident  of  thrombose  pot  a  primary  affection, 
litioo  we  are  now  discussing  I  bold  lobe  primary,  precisely 
similar  in  \u  causation   to  tbe  venoos  obstruction  which,  in  oihet 
-.  give*  rise  to  phlegmasia  dolena. 
At  the  threshold  of  thus  inquiry  we  have  to  meet  the  objection, 
started  by  several  who  have  written  on  this  subject,1  that  sponta 
^ulatiou  of  tbe  blood,  in  the  right   ride  of  tbe   heart  and 
pulmonary  arteries,  is  a  mechanical  and  physiological  impossibility. 
rbU  VU  llie  view  of  Virehow,  who,  with  "his  followers,  maintained 
that  whenever  death  from  pulmonary  obstruction  occurred,  an  en- 
bolus   was  of  necessity    the   starting-point  of  the   malady,   and  the 
round   which  secondary  deposition  of  fibrine   took   place. 
Virehow  holds  that  tbe  primary  (actor  in  thrombosis  is  a  stagnant 
e  blood,  ami  that  the  impulse  imparted  to  the  blood  by  the 
right  ventricle  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  prevent  coagulation.      I 
be  observed  that  these  objections  are  purely  theoretical.     Without 
nsiderable  force  in  the  arguments  adduced.  I 
think  that  the  clinical  history  of  these  cases  strongly  favors  tbe  view 
ae    Btion;  and   I  would  apply  to  tbe   theoretical 
:i  argument   used  by  one  of  their   strongest 

upholders,  with  regard  to  aunther  disputed  point,  "  Je  prefere  husser 
B  a'i\  fait-,  car  devant  enx  la  theorie  ^'incline.'"1 
Tbe  anatomical  arrangement  of  the  pulmonary  arteries  sWtswv 
■>:-   coagulation  may  be  favored  in  them;  for,  as  Dr.  Hwa> 
as  pointed  i  "it.'  "  the  artery  breaks  np  at  once  into  a  number 
-.  which  radiate  from  it,  at  different  angles,  to  the  several 
_-.     Consequently,  a  large  extent  of  surface  is  pse- 
1.  and  there  are  numerous  angular  projections  UMa 
*;i   which   conditions,  arc   calculated  to  induce  tie 
-■    at  inn  nf  the  fibrine."    We  know  also,  that  thnav 
-       patients  of  feeble  constitution,  often  deaaV 
:!_•■■.  in  whom  the  action  of  the  heart  is  muchvdt 
■mseh-es,  :■  <  far  to  meet  the   objecrioa* of 
lit  v  of  spontaneous  coagulation  ■MWaasnl 
.-.--.■  arteries 

"■■"''■'.•'. — Tbe  records  of  post- 
thai  in  many  of  the  cases  the  right 
larger  brunches  of  the  pulmonary 

:iMi«    p    46(4  Spn 
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respirations  short  and  hurried,  but  air  may  be  heard  entering  the 
lungs  freely.  The  intelligence  during  the  struggle  is  unimpaired  ; 
and  the  dreadful  consciousness  of  impending  death  adds  not  a  little 
to  the  patient's  sufferings,  and  to  the  terror  of  the  scene.  Such  is  an 
imperfect  account  of  the  symptoms,  gathered  from  a  record  Of  what 
has  been  observed  in  fatal  cases.  It  will  be  readily  understood  why, 
in  the  presence  of  so  sudden  and  awful  an  attack,  symptoms  have  not 
been  recorded  with  the  accuracy  of  ordinary  clinical  observation. 

A  question  of  great  practical  interest,  which  has  been  entirely 
overlooked  by  writers  on  the  subject  is — Have  we  any  ground  for 
supposing  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  recovery  after  symptoms  of 
pulmonary  obstruction  have  developed  themselves?  That  such  a 
result  must  be  of  extreme  rarity  is  beyond  question ;  but  I  have 
little  doubt  that  in  some  few  cases,  entirely  inexplicable  on  any  other 
hypothesis,  life  is  prolonged  until  the  coagulum  is  absorbed,  and  the 
pulmonary  circulation  restored.  In  order  to  admit  of  this  it  is,  of 
course,  essential  that  the  obstruction  be  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  a  certain  quantity  of  blood  to  the  lungs,  to  carry  on  the 
vital  functions.  The  history  of  many  cases  tends  to  show  that  the 
obstructing  clot  was  present  for  a  considerable  time  before  death,  and 
that  it  was  only  when  some  sudden  exertion  was  made,  such  as  rising 
from  bed  or  the  like,  calling  for  an  increased  supply  of  blood  which 
could  not  pass  through  the  occluded  arteries,  that  fatal  symptoms 
manifested  themselves.  This  was  long  ago  pointed  out  by  Paget,1 
who  says,  "  The  case  proves  that,  in  certain  circumstances,  a  great 
part  of  the  pulmonary  circulation  may  be  arrested  in  the  course  of  a 
week  (or  a  few  days  more  or  less),  without  immediate  danger  to  life, 
or  any  indication  of  what  had  happened."  And,  after  referring  to 
some  illustrative  cases,  uYct  in  all  these  cases  the  characters  of  the 
clots  by  which  the  pulmonary  arteries  were  obstructed,  showed 
plainly  that  they  had  been  a  week  or  more  in  the  process  of  forma- 
tion." If  we  admit  the  possibility  of  the  continuance  of  life  for  a 
certain  time,  we  must,  I  think,  also  admit  the  possibility,  in  a  few 
rare  cases,  of  eventual  complete  recovery.  What  is  required  is  time 
for  the  absorption  of  the  clot.  In  the  peripheral  venous  system 
coagula  are  constantly  removed  by  absorption.  So  strong,  indeed, 
is  the  tendency  to  this,  that  Humphrey  observes  with  regard  to  it, 
"It  appears  that  the  blood  is  almost  sure  to  revert  to  its  natural 
channel  in  process  of  time.va  If  then  the  obstruction  be  only  par- 
tial, if  sufficient  blood  pass  to  keep  the  patient  alive,  and  a  sudden 
supply  of  oxygenated  blood  is  not  demanded  by  any  exertion  which' 
the  embarrassed  circulation  is  unable  to  meet,  it  is  not  inconceivable 
that  the  patient  may  live  until  the  obstruction  is  removed. 

Illustrative  Cases. — Such,  I  believe,  to  be  the  only  explanation  of 
certain  cases,  some  of  which,  on  any  other  hypothesis,  it  is  impossible 
to  understand.  The  symptoms  arc  precisely  those  of  pulmonary 
obstruction,  and  the  description  I  have  given  above  may  be  applied 
to  them  in  every  particular;  and,  after  repeated  paroxysms,  each  of 

1  Op.  cit.,  p.  358.  *  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  14. 
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which  seems  to  threaten  immediate  dissolution,  an  eventual  recovery 
takes  place.  What,  then,  I  am  entitled  to  ask,  can  the  condition  be, 
if  not  that  which  I  suggest?  As  the  question  I  am  considering  has 
never,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  treated  of  by  any  other  writer,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  state,  very  briefly,  the  facts  of  one  or  two  of 
the  cases  on  which  I  found  my  argument,  some  of  which  I  have 
already  published  in  detail  elsewhere. 

K.  H.,  delicate  young  lady.  Labor  easy.  First  child.  Profuse  post-partum 
hemorrhage.  Did  well  until  the  7th  day,  during  the  whole  of  which  she  felt  weak. 
Same  day  an  alarming  attack  of  dyspnoea  came  on.  For  several  days  she  remained 
in  a  very  critical  condition,  the  slightest  exertion  bringing  on  the  attacks.  A  slight 
blowing  murmur  heard  for  a  few  days  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  and  then  disappeared. 
For  two  months  patient  remained  in  the  same  state.  As  long  as  she  was  in  the 
recumbent  position  she  felt  pretty  comfortable ;  but  any  attempt  at  sitting  up  in  bed, 
or  any  unusual  exertion,  immediately  brought  on  the  embarrassed  respiration.  During 
all  this  time  it  was  found  necessary  to  administer  stimulants  profusely  to  ward  off  the 
attacks.     Eventually  the  patient  recovered  completely. 

Q.  F.,  ®t.  44.  Mother  of  twelve  children.  Confined  on  July  6.  On  the  11th  day 
she  went  to  bed  feeling  well.  There  was  no  swelling  or  discomfort  of  any  kind  aliout 
the  lower  extremities  at  this  time.  About  half-past  3  A.M.  she  was  sitting  up  in 
bed,  when  she  was  suddenly  attacked  with  an  indescribable  sense  of  oppression  in 
the  chest,  and  fell  back  in  a  semi-unconscious  state,  gasping  for  breath.  She  re- 
mained in  a  very  critical  condition,  with  the  same  symptoms  of  embarrassed  respira- 
tion, for  three  days,  when  they  gradually  passed  away.  Two  days  after  the  attack, 
phlegmasia  dolens  came  on,  the  leg  swelled,  and  remained  so  for  several  months. 

This  case  is  an  example  of  the  fact  I  have  already  referred  to,  of 
phlegmasia  dolens  coming  on  after  the  symptoms  of  pulmonary 
obstruction  had  manifested  themselves;  tlie  inference  being  that 
both  depended  on  similar  causes  operating  on  two  distinct  parts  of 
the  circulatory  system. 

C.  II.,  set.  24.  Confined  of  her  first  child  on  August  20,  1867.  Thirty  hours  after 
delivery  she  complained  of  great  weakness  and  dyspnoea.  This  was  alleviated  by 
the  treatment  employed,  but  on  the  ninth  day,  after  making  a  sudden  exertion,  the 
dyspnoea  returned  with  increased  violence,  and  continued  unabated  until  I  saw  the 
patient  on  September  4,  fourteen  days  after  her  confinement.  The  following  are  the 
notes  of  her  condition  made  at  the  time  of  the  visit :  "  I  found  her  sitting  on  the  sofa, 
propped  up  with  pillows,  as  she  said  she  could  not  breath  in  the  recumbent  position. 
The  least  excitement  or  talking  brought  on  the  most  aggravated  dyspnoea,  which  was 
so  bad  as  to  threaten  almost  instant  death.  Her  sufferings  during  these  paroxysms 
were  terrible  to  witness.  She  panted  and  struggled  for  breath,  and  her  chest  heaved 
with  short  gasping  respirations.  She  could  not  even  bear  any  one  to  stand  in  front 
of  her,  waving  them  away  with  her  hand,  and  calling  for  more  air.  These  attacks 
were  very  frequent,  and  were  brought  on  by  the  most  trivial  causes.  She  talked  in 
a  low  suppressed  voice,  as  if  she  could  not  spare  breath  for  articulation.  On  auscul- 
tation air  was  found  to  enter  the  lungs  freely  in  every  direction,  both  in  front  and 
behind.  Immediately  over  the  site  of  the  pulmonary  arteries  there  was  a  distinct 
harsh,  rasping  murmur,  confined  to  a  very  limited  space,  and  not  propagated  either 
upwards  or  downwards.  The  heart-sounds  were  feeble  and  tumultuous. "  These 
symptoms  led  me  to  diagnose  pulmonary  obstruction,  and  I,  of  course,  gave  a  most 
unfavorable  prognosis,  but  to  my  great  surprise  the  patient  slowly  recovered.  I  saw 
her  again  six  weeks  later,  when  her  heart-sounds  were  regular  and  distinct,  and  the 
murmur  had  completely  disappeared. 

E.  E.,  set.  42,  was  confined  for  the  first  time  on  November  5,  1873,  in  the  sixth 
month  of  utero-gestation.  She  had  severe  post-partum  hemorrhage,  depending  on 
partially  adherent  placenta,  which  was  removed  artificially.  She  did  perfectly  well 
until  the  14th  day  after  delivery,  when  she  was  suddenly  attacked  with  intense 
dyspnoea,  aggravated  in  paroxysms.  Pulse  pretty  full,  130,  but  distinctly  inter- 
mittent. Air  entered  lungs  freely.  The  heart's  action  was  fluttering  and  irregular, 
and,  at  the  juncture  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  ribs  with  the  sternum,  there  was  a  loud 
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blowing  systolic  murmur.  This  was  certainly  non-existent  before,  as  the  heart  had 
been  carefully  auscultated  before  administering  chloroform  during  labor.  For  two 
days  the  patient  remained  in  the  same  state,  her  death  being  almost  momentarily 
expected.  On  the  21st,  that  is  two  days  after  the  appearance  of  the  chest  symptoms, 
phlegmasia  dolens  of  a  severe  kind  developed  itself  in  the  right  thigh  and  leg.  She 
continued  in  the  same  state  for  many  days,  lying  more  or  less  tranquilly,  but  having 
paroxysms  of  the  most  intense  apnwa,  varying  from  two  to  six  or  eight  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  No  one  who  saw  her  in  one  of  these  could  have  expected  her  to  live 
through  it.  Shortly  after  the  first  appearance  of  the  paroxysms  it  was  observed  that 
the  cellular  tissue  of  the  neck  and  part  of  the  face  became  swollen  and  oedema  to  us, 
giving  an  appearance  not  unlike  that  of  phlegmasia  dolens.  The  attacks  were  always 
relieved  by  stimulants.  These  she  incessantly  called  for,  declaring  that  she  felt  they 
kept  her  alive.  During  all  this  time  the  mind  was  clear  and  collected.  The  pulse 
varied  from  110  to  130.  Respirations  about  60,  temperature  101O  to  102.50.  By 
slow  degrees  the  patient  seemed  to  be  rallying.  The  paroxysms  diminished  in  num- 
ber, and  after  December  1  she  never  had  another,  and  the  breathing  became  free 
and  easy.  The  pulse  fell  to  80,  and  the  cardiac  murmur  entirely  disappeared.  The 
patient  remained,  however,  very  weak  and  feeble,  and  the  debility  seemed  to  increase. 
Towards  the  second  week  in  December  she  became  delirious,  and  died,  apparently 
exhausted,  without  any  fresh  chest  symptoms,  on  the  19th  of  that  month.  No  post- 
mortem examination  was  allowed. 

I  have  narrated  this  case,  although  it  terminated  fatally,  because 
I  hold  it  to  be  one  of  the  class  I  am  considering.  The  death  was 
certainly  not  due  to  the  obstruction,  all  symptoms  of  which  had 
disappeared,  but  apparently  to  exhaustion  from  the  severity  of  the 
former  illness.  It  illustrates  too  the  simultaneous  appearance  of 
symptoms  of  pulmonary  obstruction  and  peripheral  thrombosis. 
The  swelling  of  the  neck  was  a  curious  symptom,  which  has  not 
been  recorded  in  any  other  cases,  and  may  possibly  be  a  farther  proof 
of  the  analogy  between  this  condition  and  phlegmasia  dolens. 

Now,  it  may,  of  course,  be  argued  that  these  cases  do  not  prove 
my  thesis,  inasmuch  as  I  only  assume  the  presence  of  a  coagulum. 
But  I  may  fairly  ask  in  return  what  other  condition  could  possibly 
explain  the  symptoms?  They  are  precisely  those  which  are  noticed 
in  death  from  undoubted  pulmonary  obstruction.  No  one  seeing 
one  of  them,  or  even  reading  an  account  of  the  symptoms,  while 
ignorant  of  the  result,  could  hesitate  a  single  instant  in  the  diagnosis. 
Surely,  then,  the  inference  is  fair  that  they  depended  on  the  same 
cause?  In  the  very  nature  of  tilings  my  hypothesis  cannot  be  veri- 
fied by  post-mortem  examination ;  but  there  is  at  least  one  case  on 
record,  in  which,  after  similar  symptoms,  a  clot  was  actually  found. 
The  case  is  related  by  Dr.  Richardson1.  It  was  that  of  a  man  who 
for  weeks  had  symptoms  precisely  similar  to  those  observed  in  the 
cases  I  have  narrated.  In  one  of  his  agonizing  struggles  for  breath 
he  died,  and  after  death  it  was  found  "  that  a  fibrinous  band,  having 
its  hold  in  the  ventricle,  extended  into  the  pulmonary  artery."  This 
observation  proves  to  a  certainty  that  life  may  continue  for  weeks 
after  the  deposition  of  a  coagulum;  and,  moreover,  this  condition 
was  precisely  what  we  should  anticipate,  since,  of  course,  the  ob- 
structing coagulum  must  necessarily  be  small,  otherwise  the  vital 
functions  would  be  immediately  arrested. 

1  Clinical  Essays,  p.  224  et  seq. 
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which  seems  to  threaten  immediate  dissolution,  an  eventual  recovery 
take*  place.  What,  then,  I  am  entitled  to  ask,  can  the  condition  be, 
if  not  that  which  I  suggest?  As  the  question  I  am  considering  has 
never,  so  fur  as  I  am  aware,  been  treated  of  by  any  other  writer,  I 
iniiy  !»■  permitted,  to  stale,  very  briefly,  the  facts  of  one  or  two  of 
the  cases  on  which  I  found  my  argument,  some  of  which  I  hare 
already  published  in  detail  elsewhere. 

K.  H.,  dedicate  young  truly.  Labor  unsy.  First  child.  Profuse  pntt-psrtam 
hfraorrhftg*.  Hid  well  until  tlm  7lli  day,  during  the  whole  of  which  she  Mi  weak. 
Sumo  dill'  mi  slimming  iiitmrk  uf  dyspioia  oiiine  (in.  Fur  several  days  she  remained 
in  11  vi'ry  critical  condition,  tint  slightest  exertion  bringing  on  the  attacks.  A  slight 
blowing  murmur  hoard  for  it  few  days  at  the  base  of  tho  heart,  and  then  disappeared. 
Kit  hi"  moulds  patient  remained  in  tlm  same  state.  Ah  long  as  she  was  in  the 
ri'i'iiiiiln'iit  position  ~\i.-  Cult  [iri-lty  iMmforhibln  ;  but  any  attempt  at  sitting  up  in  bed, 
or  any  unusual  exertion,  immediately  linm^lit  on  thei-mlmn  asscd  n-*  pi  ration-  During 
all  I  Ids  II  inn  it  was  found  iioiossary  In  administer  stimulants  profusely  to  ward  off  the 
attacks,      Ki'i'iitiiallv  tlm  patient  recovered  completely. 

U.  ft,  ait.  +i.  Mother  of  twelvo  children.  Connnud  on  July  G.  On  the  11th  day 
mIh-  wool  i"  l»'d  fooling  Widl.  There  was  im  swelling  or  discomfort  of  any  kind  alinit 
the  tower  extremities  at  this  time.  Alumt  half-past  3  A.M.  she  was  sitting  up  in 
lied,  when  she  wits  suddenly  attacked  with  an  indescribable  sense  of  oppression  in 
the  chest,  and  fell  hack  in  a  semi -unconscious  state,  gasping  for  bn-alh.  she  re- 
maimsl  in  a  very  critical  condition,  with  the  same  symptoms  of  embarrass.il  respira- 
lion,  Bir  three  days,  when  they  gradually  passed  away.  Two  days  ajttr  the  attack. 
phlegmasia  dolenl  came  on,  the  leg  swelled,  and  remained  so  for  several  months. 

This  oaso  is  an  example  of  the  fact  I  have  already  referred  to,  of 
phlegmasia  dnlens  coming  on  after  the  symptoms  of  pulmonary 
obstruction  hud  manifested  themselves;  the  inference  being  that 
both  depended  on  similar  causes  operating  on  two  distinct  parts  of 

the  eitvnlsitory  system. 

i  11 .,  st.  M.  Confined  of  her  flrst  child  on  August  20,  1?CT.  Thirty  hours  after 
d. -In.  i>  -he  complained  of  great  weakness  and  dvspmra.  This  was  alleviated  by 
the  irvMnioitt  employed,  hut  ■■■»  the  ninth  day,  after  making  a  sudden  eaerti.-n.  the 
dy-pnoa  returned  with  increased  violence,  and  continued  unabated  until  I  saw  the 
|WI ttenl  on  SvpU-HiWr  4.  fourteen  days  after  her  confinement.  Tin-  following  ale  the 
note*  of  lior  cuttdlUim  made  at  the  time  of  the  viiii :  "  I  head  ber  fitting  on  the  sofa. 
■NHal  H I-  with  pillow*,  as  she  said  she  coald  not  breath  in  the  rrenmbent  position. 
The  [east  e\i  it.m.  nt  i*  talking  KiMight  «a  tbe  most  agcravstid  dysptora,  which  was 
M  ban  >•  to  Ihreatva  aim.*!  instant  death.  Hrr  suflcrings  daring  these  paroxysms 
were  I.  in  We  to  *  itiwea.  She  panted  and  struggled  far  Wrath,  and  bee  rbest  sard 
With  akrArl  Maping  rv»  pi  ration*.  She  ceaM  MrtrB  bear  any  ane  ta  Hand  i»  tram 
«f  her.  waviMi  Ih.m  away  eilh  her  hand,  and  raiting  is*  more  air.  These  attnrks 
weiv  very  rroqnent,  and  wrer  revetghl  ea  by  the  meat  Uirisl  caws**.  She  talked  in 
k  fcfcn  >w|i4«vaw!  veere,  a*  it  she  eewM  net  spare  breath  tar  aHwalntiaa,  Ob  —  fl- 
Utira  air  was  toaad  t»  enter  the  ln*g*  freely  ht  ewrr  dnirtian.  hath  in  fivat  asd 
behind.  Immediate^*  ever  the  tile  e*  the  f  raaraary  arteries  three  was  a  distinct 
hares..  r**pm«  w.m.f,  eeaaaed  le  a  eery  (award  issue,  sad  net  profatfaisd  either 
«f»»r,(s  ee  v>aa<nrib.  The  heart -masts*  ere*  a*  Mr  ami  tmmm traisa."  TVs* 
^ttr>'«i  Kdl  •**  te  diarsus*  pataweasry  ihmitwsa.  aad  L  teT  rearsr.  pn  a  sasss 
asstaWia***!  f*»a— *»>.  bat  «e  say  creel  sarfrisr  the  fsti— I  sbtwry  recovered.  I  saw 
aset«w.a>ix  «ee«e  later.  «hea  her  Wart^ecaat  were  rrylhif  awa  aawiawt,  aad  the 
mere,  .r  had  fisn-eatire  aballiar  I 
^^■4L«ateaa««k  the  Ie*t  taw*  est  S— eavhte  S.  1«7S.  as  the  sixth 
•  | m  l  fjaii— a  biMWjhaai.  fcawalrag  aa 
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towards  the  heart,  and  filling  the  vessels  more  or  less  completely. 
Towards  its  cardiac  extremity  the  coagulum  terminates  in  a  rounded 
head,  in  which  respect  it  resembles  those  spontaneously  formed  in 
the  peripheral  veins.  It  is  non-adherent  to  the  coats  of  the  vessels, 
and  the  blood  circulates,  when  it  can  do  so  at  all,  between  it  and  the 
vascular  walls.  Such  clots  are  white,  dense,  and  of  a  homogeneous 
structure,  consisting  of  layers  of  decolorized  fibrine,  firm  at  the  peri- 
phery, where  the  fibrine  has  been  most  recently  deposited,  and  soft- 
ened in  the  centre,  where  amylaceous  or  fatty  degeneration  has 
commenced.  Ball  maintains  that  if  the  coagulum  have  commenced 
in  the  larger  branches  of  the  arteries,  it  must  have  first  begun  in 
the  ventricle,  and  extended  into  them.  According  to  Humphrey, 
the  same  changes  take  place  in  pulmonary  as  in  peripheral  thrombi, 
and  they  may  become  adherent  to  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  or  con- 
verted into  threads  or  bands.  When  the  obstruction  is  due  to  em- 
bolism, provided  the  case  is  a  well-marked  one,  and  the  embolus  of 
some  size,  the  appearances  presented  are  different.  We  have  no 
longer  a  laminated  and  decolorized  coagulum,  with  a  rounded  head, 
similar  to  a  peripheral  thrombus.  The  obstruction  in  this  case 
generally  takes  place  at  the  point  of  bifurcation  of  the  artery,  and 
we  there  meet  with  a  grayish- white  mass,  contrasting  remarkably 
with  the  more  recently  deposited  fibrine  before  and  behind  it.  It  may 
be  that  the  form  of  the  embolus  shows  that  it  has  recentlv  been 
separated  from  a  clot  elsewhere ;  and  iu  many  cases  it  has  been  pos- 
sible to  fit  the  travelled  portion  to  the  extremity  of  the  clot  from 
which  it  has  been  broken.  We  may  also,  perhaps,  find  that  the 
embolus  has  undergone  an  amount  of  retrograde  metamorphosis 
corresponding  with  that  of  the  peripheral  thrombus  from  which  we 
suppose  it  to  have  come,  but  differing  from  that  of  the  more  recently 
deposited  fibrine  around  it.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the 
anatomical  peculiarities  of  the  coagula  will  by  no  means  always 
enable  us  to  trace  them  to  their  true  origin.  In  many  cases  emboli 
may  escape  detection  from  their  smallness,  or  from  the  quantity  of 
fibrine  surrounding  them. 

Treatment. — But  few  words  need  be  snid  as  to  the  treatment  of 
pulmonary  obstruction.  In  a  largo  majority  of  cases  the  fatal  result 
so  rapidly  follows  the  appearance  of  the  symptoms,  that  no  time  is 
given  us  even  to  make  an  attempt  to  alleviate  the  patient's  suffer- 
ings. Should  we  meet  with  a  case  not  immediately  fatal,  it  seems 
that  there  are  but  two  indications  of  treatment  affording  the  slightest 
rational  ground  of  hope. 

1.  To  keep  the  patient  alive  by  the  administration  of  stimulants — 
brandy,  ether,  ammonia,  and  the  like — to  be  repeated  at  intervals 
corresponding  to  the  intensity  of  the  paroxysms,  and  the  results  pro- 
duced. In  the  cases  I  have  above  narrated,  in  which  recovery  ensued, 
this  took  the  place  of  all  other  medication.  Possibly  leeches,  or  dry 
cupping  to  the  chest,  might  prove  of  some  service  in  relieving  the 
circulation. 

2.  To  enjoin  the  most  absolute  and  complete  repose.  The  object 
of  this  is  evident.    The  only  chance  for  the  patient  seems  to  be,  that 
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the  vital  functions  should  be  carried  on  until  the  coagulum  has  been 
absorbed,  or,  at  least,  until  it  has  been  so  much  lessened  in  size  as  to 
admit  of  blood  passing  it  to  the  lungs.  The  slightest  movements 
may  give  rise  to  a  fatal  paroxysm  of  dysputea,  from  the  increased 
supply  of  oxygenated  blood  required.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  death  immediately  followed  some  exer- 
tion in  itself  trivial,  such  as  rising  out  of  bed.  Too  much  attention, 
then,  cannot  be  given  to  this  point.  The  patient  should  be  absolutely 
still ;  she  should  be  fed  with  abundance  of  fluid  food,  such  as  milk, 
strong  soups,  and  the  like ;  and  should  on  no  account  be  permitted 
to  raise  herself  in  bed,  or  attempt  the  slightest  muscular  exertion. 
If  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  a  case  apparently  tending 
to  recovery,  these  precautions  must  be  carried  on  long  after  the 
severity  of  the  symptoms  has  lessened,  for  a  moment's  imprudence 
may  suffice  to  bring  them  back  in  all  their  original  intensity. 

Bertin,'  indeed,  recommends  a  system  of  treatment  very  different 
from  this.  In  the  vain  hope  that  the  violent  effort  induced  may 
cause  the  displacement  of  the  impacted  embolus  (to  which  alone  he 
attributes  pulmonary  obstruction),  he  recommends  the  administra- 
tion of  emetics.  Few,  I  fancy,  will  be  found  bold  enough  to  attempt 
so  hazardous  a  plan  of  treatment. 

Various  drugs  have  been  suggested  in  these  cases.  Richardson 
recommended  ammonia,  a  deficiency  of  which  he  at  that  time  believed 
to  be  the  chief  cause  of  coagulation.  He  has  since  advised  that 
liquor  ammonise  should  be  given  in  large  doses,  20  minims  every. 
hour,  in  the  hope  of  causing  solution  of  the  deposited  fibriue:  and 
he  has  stated  that  he  has  seen  good  results  from  the  practice.  Others 
advise  the  administration  of  alkalies,  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
favor  absorption.  The  best  that  can  be  said  for  them  is,  that  they 
are  not  likely  to  do  much  harm. 
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rUEBFERAL  ARTERIAL  THROMBOSIS  AND  EMBOLISM. 

Tn"E  same  condition  of  the  blood  which  so  strongly  predisposes  to 
coagulation  in  the  vessels  through  which  venous  blood  circulates, 
tends  to  similar  results  in  the  arterial  system.  These,  however  are 
bv  no  means  so  common,  and  do  not,  as  a  rule,  lead  to  such  important 
consequences.  The  subject  has  been  hut  little  studied,  and  almost 
all  our  knowledge  of  it  is  derived  from  a  very  interesting  essay  hv 
Sir  James  Simpson.1     As  I  have  devoted  so  much  space  to  the  con- 

i  Op.  cit.  p.  393.  *  Selected  Obst.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  S23. 
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sideration  of  venous  thrombosis  and  embolism,  I  shall  but  briefly 
consider  the  effects  of  arterial  obstruction. 

Causes. — In  a  considerable  number  of  recorded  cases  the  obstruc- 
tion has  resulted  from  the  detachment  of  vegetations  deposited  on 
the  cardiac  valves,  the  result  of  endocarditis,  either  produced  by 
antecedent  rheumatism,  or  as  a  complication  of  the  puerperal  state. 
Sometimes  the  obstruction  seems  to  depend  on  some  general  blood 
dyscrasia,  similar  to  that  producing  venous  thrombosis,  or  on  some 
local  change  in  the  artery  itself.  Thus  Simpson  records  a  case  ap- 
parently produced  by  local  arteritis,  which  caused  acute  gangrene  of 
ooth  lower  extremities,  ending  fatally  in  the  third  week  after  de- 
livery. In  other  cases  it  has  been  attributed  to  coagulation  follow- 
ing spontaneous  laceration  and  corrugation  of  the  internal  coat  of  the 
artery. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  ot  puerperal  arterial  obstruction  must, 
of  course,  vary  with  the  particular  arteries  affected.  Those,  with 
the  obstruction  of  which  we  are  most  familiar,  are  the  cerebral,  the 
humeral,  and  the  femoral.  The  effects  produced  must  also  be  modi- 
fied by  the  size  of  the  embolus,  and  the  more  or  less  complete  ob- 
struction it  produces.  Thus,  for  example,  if  the  middle  cerebral 
artery  be  blocked  up  entirely,  the  functions  of  those  portions  of  the 
brain  supplied  by  it  will  be  more  or  less  completely  arrested,  and 
hemiplegia  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  followed  by  softening  of 
the  brain-texture,  will  probably  result.  If  the  nervous  symptoms 
be  developed  gradually,  or  increase  in  intensity  after  their  first  ap- 
pearance, it  may  be  that  an  obstruction,  at  first  incomplete,  has  in- 
creased by  the  deposition  of  fibrine  around  it.  So  the  occasional 
sudden  supervention  of  blindness,  with  destruction  of  the  eyeball — 
cases  of  which  are  recorded  by  Simpson — not  improbably  depend  on 
occlusion  of  the  ophthalmic  artery,  the  function  of  the  organ  de- 
pending on  its  supply  through  the  single  artery.  The  effects  of  ob- 
struction of  the  visceral  arteries  in  the  puerperal  state  are  entirely 
unknown ;  but  it  is  far  from  unlikely  that  further  investigation  may 
prove  them  to  be  of  great  importance.  In  the  extremities  arterial 
obstruction  produces  effects  which  are  well  marked.  They  are  classi- 
fied by  Simpson  under  the  following  heads:  1.  Arrest  of  pulse  below 
the  site  of  obstruction. — This  has  been  observed  to  come  on  either 
suddenly  or  gradually,  and  if  the  occlusion  be  in  one  of  the  large 
arterial  trunks,  it  is  a  symptom  which  a  carefal  examination  will 
readily  enable  us  to  detect.  2.  Increased  force  of  pulsation  in  the  ar- 
teries above  the  seat  of  obstruction.  3.  Fall  in  the  temperature  of  the 
limb. — This  is  a  symptom  which  is  easily  appreciable  by  the  ther- 
mometer, and,  when  the  main  artery  of  the  limb  is  occluded,  the 
coldness  of  the  extremity  is  well  marked.  4.  Lesions  of  motor  and 
sensory  functions,  paralysis,  neuralgia,  etc.  etc. — Loss  of  power  in  the 
affected  limb  is  often  a  prominent  symptom,  and  when  it  comes  on 
suddenly,  and  is  complete,  the  main  artery  will  probably  be  occluded. 
It  may  be  diagnosed  from  paralysis  depending  on  cerebral  or  spinal 
causes  by  the  absence  of  head  symptoms,  by  the  history  of  the  attack, 
and  by  the  presence  of  other  indications  of  arterial  obstruction,  such 
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as  loss  of  pulsation  in  the  artery,  fall  of  temperature,  etc.  The  sen- 
sory functions  iu  these  cases  are  generally  also  seriously  disturbed, 
not  so  much  by  loss  of  sensation,  as  by  severe  pain  and  neuralgia. 
Sometimes  the  pain  has  been  excessive,  and  occasionally  it  has  been 
the  first  symptom  which  directed  attention  lo  the  state  of  the  limb. 
5.  Gangrene  below  or  beyond  the  seat  of  arterial  obstruction.— Several 
interesting  cases  are  recorded,  in  which  gangrene  has  followed  arte- 
rial obstruction.  Generally  speaking  gangrene  will  not  follow 
occlusion  of  the  main  arterial  trunk  of  an  extremity,  as  the  collateral 
circulation  becomes  soon  sufficiently  developed  to  maintain  its  vitality. 
In  many  of  the  cases  cither  thrombi  have  obstructed  the  channel*  of 
collateral  circulation  as  well,  or  the  veins  of  the  limb  have  also 
been  blocked  up.  When  such  extensive  obstructions  occur  thev 
obviously  cannot  be  embolic,  but  must  depend  on  a  local  thrombosis, 
traceable  to  some  general  blood  dyscrasia  depending  on  the  puerperal 
state. 

Treatment. — Little  can  be  said  as  to  the  treatment  of  such  eases, 
which  must  vary  with  the  gravity  and  nature  of  the  symptoms  in 
each.  Beyond  absolute  rest  (in  the  hope  of  eventual  absorption  of 
the  thrombus  or  embolus),  generous  diet,  attention  to  the  general 
health  of  the  patient,  and  sedative  applications  to  relieve  the  local 
pain,  there  is  little  in  our  power.  Should  gangrene  of  an  extremity 
supervene  in  a  puerperal  patient,  the  case  must  necessarily  be  well- 
nigh  hopeless.  Simpson,  however,  records  one  instance  in  which 
amputation  was  performed  above  the  line  of  demarcation,  the  patient 
eventually  recovering. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


A  LARfiF.  number  of  the  cases  in  which  sudden  death  occurs  during 
or  after  delivery  find  their  explanation,  as  I  have  already  pointed 
out,  in  thrombosis  or  embolism  of  the  heart  and  pulmonary  arteries. 
Probably,  mnnv  cases  of  the  so-called  idiopathic  asphyxia  were  in 
fact,  examples  of  this  accident,  the  true  nature  of  which  had  been 
misunderstood.  Besides  these  there  are,  no  doubt,  many  other  con- 
ditions which  may  lead  to  a  suddenly  fatal  result  in  connection  with 
parturition. 

Some  of  these  arc  of  an  organic,  others  of  a  functional  natnre. 

Organic  Cavses, — Among  the  former  may  be  mentioned  cases  in 
which  the  straining  efforts  of  the  second  stage  of  labor  have  pro- 
duced death  in  patients  suffering  from  some  pre-existent  disease  of 
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the  heart.  Bupture  of  that  organ  has  probably  occurred  from  fatty 
degeneration  of  its  walls.  Dehous1  narrates  an  instance  in  which  the 
efforts  of  labor  caused  the  rupture  of  an  aneurism.  Another  case, 
from  interference  with  the  action  of  the  heart  in  a  patient  who  had 

{pericardial  effusion,  is  narrated  by  Kamsbotham. "  Dr.  Devilliers  re- 
ates  an  instance  occurring  in  a  young  woman  during  the  second 
stage  of  labor.  The  heart  was  found  to  be  healthy,  but  the  lungs 
were  intensely  congested,  and  blood  was  extensively  extravasated 
all  through  their  texture.  This  was  probably  caused  by  pulmonary 
congestion  and  apoplexy,  produced  by  the  severe  straining  efforts. 
Many  cases  from  effusion  of  blood  into  the  brain -substance,  or  on  its 
surface,  are  on  record,  no  doubt  in  patients  who,  from  arterial  de- 
generation or  other  causes,  were  predisposed  to  apoplectic  effusions. 
The  so-called  apoplectic  convulsions,  formerly  described  in  most 
works  on  obstetrics  as  a  variety  of  puerperal  convulsions,  are  evi- 
dently nothing  more  than  apoplexy  coming  on  during  or  after  labor. 
As  regards  their  pathology  they  do  not  seem  to  differ  from  ordinarv 
cases  of  apoplexy  in  the  non-pregnant  condition.  One  example  is 
recorded  of  death  which  was  attributed  to  rupture  of  the  diaphragm 
from  excessive  action  in  the  second  stage. 

Functional  Causes. — Among  the  causes  of  death  which  cannot  be 
traced  to  some  distinct  organic  lesion,  may  be  classed  cases  of  syncope, 
shock,  and  exhaustion.  Many  instances  of  this  kind  are  recorded. 
Thus  in  some  women  of  susceptible  nervous  organization,  the  severity 
of  the  suffering  appears  to  bring  on  a  condition,  similar  to  that  pro- 
duced by  excessive  shock  or  exhaustion,  which  has  not  unfrequently 
£  roved  fatal.  Several  examples  of  this  kind  have  been  cited  by 
[cClintock.2  It  is  also  not  unlikely  that  sudden  syncope  sometimes 
produces  a  fatal  result,  during  or  after  labor.  Most  cases  of  death, 
otherwise  inexplicable,  used  to  be  referred  to  this  cause ;  but  accu- 
rate autopsies  were  seldom  made,  and  even  when  they  were — the 
important  effects  of  pulmonary  coagula  being  unknown — it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  true  cause  of  death  was  overlooked.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  the  sudden  removal  of  pressure  from  the  veins 
of  the  abdomen,  by  the  emptying  of  the  gravid  uterus  after  delivery, 
may  favor  an  increased  afflux  of  blood  into  the  lower  parts  of  the 
body,  and  thus  tend  to  an  anaemic  condition  of  the  brain,  and  the 
production  of  syncope.  However  this  may  be,  the  possibility  of  its 
occurrence,  and  its  manifest  danger  in  a  recently  delivered  woman, 
are  sufficient  reasons  for  enforcing  the  recumbent  position  after  labor 
is  over.  In  some  of  the  cases  the  syncope  was  evidently  produced 
by  the  patient's  suddenly  sitting  upright. 

Death  from  Air  in  the  Veins. — Some  cases  of  sudden  death  imme- 
diately after  labor  seem  to  be  due  to  the  entrance  of  air  into  the 
veins.  Six  examples  are  cited  by  McClintock  which  were  probably 
due  to  this  cause.  La  Chapelle  relates  two.  An  interesting  case  is 
related  by  M.  Lionet.8    In  this  the  patient  died  five  and  a  half  hours 

1  Dehous.  Snr  les  Morts  su bites. 

*  Union  Medio.,  1853.  *  Dehous,  op.  fit.  p.  58. 
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after  an  easy  mid  natural  labor,  the  chief  symptoms  being  extreme 
pallor,  efforts  at  vomiting,  auddyspmea.  Air  was  ibund  in  the  heart 
and  in  the  arachnoid  veins.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  ute- 
rine sinuses  after  delivery  are  nearly  as  well  adapted  as  the  veins  of 
the  neck  for  allowing  the  entrance  of  air.  They  are  firmly  attached 
to  the  muscular  walls  of  the  uterus,  so  that  they  gape  open  when 
that  organ  is  relaxed,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  air  might 
enter.  Indeed,  in  the  post-mortem  examination  in  one  of  the  cases 
occurring  in  the  practice  of  Mine.  La  Chapelle,  it  is  stated  that  "the 
uterine  sinuses  opened  in  the  interior  of  the  uterus  by  large  orifices 
(oue  line  and  a  half  in  diameter),  through  which  air  could  readily  bo 
blown  as  far  as  the  iliac  veins,  and  vice  versa."  The  condition  of 
the  uterus  after  delivery  also  enables  the  air  to  have  ready  access  to 
the  mouths  of  the  sinuses,  for  the  alternate  relaxation  and  contrac- 
tion of  the  litems,  occurring  after  the  placenta  is  expelled,  would 
tend  to  draw  in  the  air  as  by  a  suction  pump.  Hence,  an  additional 
reason  for  insisting  on  firm  contraction  of  the  uterus,  as  this  will 
lessen  the  risk  of  this  accident. 

Cause  of  Death  in  such  Cases. — The  precise  mechanism  of  death 
from  air  in  the  veins,  has  been  a  subject  of  dispute  among  patholo- 
gists. By  Bichal,1  it  was  referred  lo  auiemia  and  syncope  from  want 
of  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  which  are  occupied  by  air; 
Nyaten*  attributed  it  to  distension  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart  by 
rarefied  air,  producing  paralysis  of  its  wall ;  Leroy  to  a  stoppage  of 
the  pulmonary  circulation,  and  consequent  want  of  proper  blood- 
supply  to  the  left  heart;  while  Leroy  d'Etoilles  thought  it  might 
depend  on  any  of  these  causes,  or  a  combination  of  all  of  them. 
These,  and  many  other  hypotheses  on  the  subject,  have  been  ad- 
vanced, to  all  of  which  serious  objection  could  be  raised.  The  most 
recent  theory  is  one  maintained  by  Virchow  and  Oppolzer,"  and  more 
recently  by  Feltz,  which  attributes  the  fatal  results  to  impaction  of 
the  air-globules  in  the  lesser  divisions  of  the  pulmonary  arteries, 
where  they  form  gaseous  emboli,  and  cause  death  exactly  in  the  same 
way  as  when  the  obstruction  depends  on  a  fibrinous  embolus.  The 
symptoms  observed  in  fatal  cases  closely  correspond  to  those  of  pul- 
monary obstruction,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  cases,  attributed 
to  other  causes,  may  really  depend  on  the  entrance  of  air  through 
the  uterine  sinuses.  Such,  for  example,  was  most  probably  the 
explanation  of  a  case  referred  to  by  Dr.  Graily  Hewitt  in  a  discussion 
at  the  Obstetrical  Society.*  Death  occurred  shortly  after  the  removal 
ofaa  adherent  placenta,  during  which,  no  doubt,  air  could  readily  enter 
the  uterine  cavity.  The  symptoms,  viz.,  "  severe  pain  in  the  cardiac 
region,  distress  as  regards  respiration,  and  pulselessness,"  are  identical 
with  those  of  pulmonary  obstruction.  Dr.  Hewitt  refers  the  death 
to  shock,  which  certainly  does  not  generally  produce  such  phenomena. 

'  Beoherohea  aiir  In  Vie  o(  la  M«rt,  1853. 

'    NVstlTJ,    Rei'lltTClu'9  (If   I'll  VS.   "t  I'lll'tll.    Pntll.,    181  I. 

•  ("asnistics  .!..»  Embolic  ;  Winner  Med.  Wcwh.,  lfrl>3.  Des  Embolics  CapilUirn, 
1668.     Op.  fit.  p.  116. 

*  Obstet.  Trans.,  vol.  x.  p.  29. 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 

PERIPHERAL  VENOUS  THROMBOSIS — (SYN. :  CRURAL  PHLEBITIS — 
PHLEGMASIA  DOLEXS — ANASARCA  SEROSA — (EDEMA  LACTEUM — 
WHITE  LEG,  ETC.). 

We  now  come  to  discuss  the  symptoms  and  pathology  of  the  con- 
ditions associated  with  the  formation  of  thrombi  in  the  peripheral 
venous  system,  or  rather  in  the  veins  of  the  lower  extremities,  since 
too  little  is  known  of  their  occurrence  in  other  parts  to  enable  us  to 
say  anything  on  the  subject. 

The  most  important  of  these  is  the  well-known  disease  which, 
under  the  name  of  phlegmasia  dolens,  has  attracted  much  attention, 
and  given  rise  to  numerous  theories  as  to  its  nature  and  pathology. 
In  describing  it  as  a  local  manifestation  of  a  general  blood-dyscrasia, 
and  not  as  an  essential  local  disease,  I  am  making  an  assumption  as 
to  its  pathologv,  that  many  eminent  authorities  would  not  consider 
justifiable.  I  have,  however,  already  stated  some  of  the  reasons  for 
so  doing,  and  I  shall  shortly  hope  to  show  that  this  view  is  not  in- 
compatible with  the  most  probable  explanation  of  the  peculiar  state 
of  the  affected  limb. 

Symptoms. — The  first  symptom  which  usually  attracts  attention  is 
severe  pain  in  some  part  of  the  limb  that  is  about  to  be  affected. 
The  character  of  the  pain  varies  in  different  cases.  In  some  it  is 
extremely  acute,  and  is  most  felt  in  the  neighborhood  of  and  along 
the  course  of  the  chief  venous  trunks.  It  may  begin  in  the  groin  or 
hip,  and  extend  downwards;  or  it  may  commence  in  the  calf  and 
proceed  upwards  towards  the  pelvis.  The  pain  abates  somewhat 
after  swelling  of  the  limb  (which  generally  begins  within  twenty- 
four  hours),  but  it  is  always  a  distressing  symptom,  and  continues  as 
long  as  the  acute  stage  of  the  disease  lasts.  The  restlessness,  want 
of  sleep,  and  suffering  which  it  produces  are  sometimes  excessive. 
Coincident  with  the  pain,  and  sometimes  preceding  it,  more  or  leas 
malaise  is  experienced.  The  patient  may  for  a  day  or  two  be  rest- 
less, irritable,  and  out  of  sorts,  without  any  very  definite  cause:  or 
the  disease  mav  be  ushered  in  by  a  distinct  rigor.  Generally  there 
is  constitutional  disturbance,  varying  with  the  intensity  of  the  case. 
The  pulse  is  rapid  and  weak,  120  or  thereabouts;  the  temperature 
elevated  from  101°  to  102°,  with  an  evening  exacerbation.  The  pa- 
tient is  thirsty ;  the  tongue  glazed,  or  white  and  loaded  ;  the  bowels 
constipated.  In  some  few  cases,  when  the  local  affection  is  slight, 
none  of  these  constitutional  symptoms  are  observed. 

Condition  of  the  Affected  Limh. — The  characteristic  swelling  rapidly 
follows  the  commencement  of  the  symptoms.    It  generally  begins  in 
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the  groin,  from  whence  it  extends  downwards.  It  may  be  limited  to 
the  thigh ;  or  the  whole  limb,  even  to  the  feet,  may  be  implicated. 
More  rarely  it  commences  in  the  calf  of  the  leg,  extending  upwards 
to  the  thigh,  and  downwards  to  the  feet.  The  affected  parts  have  a 
peculiar  appearance,  which  is  pathognomonic  of  the  disease.  Thev 
are  hard,  tense,  and  brawny;  of  a  shiny,  white  color;  and  not  yield- 
ing on  pressure,  except  towards  the  beginniug  and  end  of  the  illness. 
The  appearances  presented  are  quite  different  from  those  of  ordinary 
oedema.  When  the  whole  thigh  is  affected  the  limb  is  enormously 
increased  in  size.  Frequently  the  venous  trunks,  especially  the 
femoral  and  popliteal  veins,  are  felt  obstructed  with  coagula,  and 
rolling  under  the  finger.  They  are  painful  when  handled,  and  in 
their  course  more  or  less  redness  is  occasionally  observed.  Either 
leg  may  be  attacked,  but  the  left  more  frequently  than  the  right. 
There  is  a  marked  tendency  for  the  disease  to  spread,  and  we  often 
find,  in  a  case  which  is  progressing  apparently  well,  a  rise  of  tem- 
perature and  an  accession  of  febrile  symptoms,  followed  by  the  swell- 
ing of  the  other  limb. 

Progress  of  the  Disease. — After  the  acute  stage  has  lasted  from  a 
week  to  a  fortnight,  the  constitutional  disturbance  becomes  less 
marked,  the  pulse  and  temperature  fall,  the  pain  abates,  and  the 
sleeplessness  and  restlessness  are  less.  The  swelling  and  tension  of 
the  limb  now  begin  to  diminish,  and  absorption  commences.  This  is 
invariably  a  slow  process.  It  is  always  many  weeks  before  the  effu- 
sion has  disappeared,  and  it  may  be  many  months.  The  limb  re- 
tains for  a  length  of  time  the  peculiar  wooden  feeling,  as  Dr.  Churchill 
terms  it.  Any  imprudence,  such  as  a  too  early  attempt  at  walking, 
may  bring  on  a  relapse  and  fresh  swelling  of  the  limb.  This  gradual 
recovery  is  by  far  the  most  common  termination  of  the  disease.  In 
some  rare  cases  suppuration  may  take  place,  either  in  the  subcuta- 
neous cellular  tissue,  the  lymphatic  glands,  or  even  in  the  joints,  and 
death  may  result  from  exhaustion.  The  possibility  of  pulmonary 
obstruction  and  sudden  death  from  separation  of  an  embolus  have 
already  been  pointed  out,  and  the  fact  that  this  lamentable  occurrence 
has  generally  followed  some  undue  exertion  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
as  a  guide  in  the  management  of  our  patient. 

Period  of  Commencement. — The  disease  usually  begins  within  a 
short  time  after  delivery,  rarely  after  the  second  week.  In  22  cases 
tabulated  by  Dr.  Robert  Lee,  7  were  attacked  between  the  fourth  and 
twelfth  days,  and  14  after  the  second  week.  Some  cases  have  been 
described  as  commencing  even  months  after  delivery.  It  is  question- 
able if  these  can  be  classed  as  puerperal,  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  phlegmasia  dolens  is  by  no  means  necessarily  a  puerperal  disease. 
There  are  many  other  conditions  which  may  give  rise  to  it,  all  of 
them,  however,  such  as  produce  a  septic  and  hyperinosed  state  of  the 
blood,  such  as  malignant  disease,  dysentery,  phthisis,  and  the  like. 
My  own  experience  would  lead  me  to  think  that  cases  of  this  kind 
are  much  more  common  than  is  generally  believed. 

History  and  Pathology. — The  disease  has  long  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  profession.     Passing  over  more  or  less  obscure  notices  by 
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Hippocrates,  De  Castro,  and  others,  we  find  the  first  clear  account  in 
the  writings  of  Mauriceau,  who  not  only  gave  a  very  accurate  de- 
scription of  its  symptoms,  but  made  a  guess  at  its  pathology,  which 
was  certainly  more  happy  than  the  speculations  of  his  successors ;  it 
is,  he  says,  caused,  aby  a  reflux  on  the  parts  of  certain  humors 
which  ought  to  have  been  evacuated  by  the  lochia."  Puzos  ascribed 
it  to  the  arrest  of  the  secretion  of  milk,  and  its  extravasation  in  the 
affected  limb.  This  theory,  adopted  by  Levret  and  many  subsequent 
writers,  took  a  strong  hold  on  both  professional  and  public  opinion, 
and  to  it  we  owe  many  of  the  names  by  which  the  disease  is  known 
to  this  day,  such  as  oedema  lacteum,  milk  leg,  etc.  In  1784  Mr. 
White,  of  Manchester,  attributed  it  to  some  morbid  condition  of 
the  lymphatic  glands  and  vessels  of  the  affected  parts ;  and  this,  or 
some  analogous  theory,  such  as  that  of  rupture  of  the  lymphatics 
crossing  the  pelvic  brim,  as  maintained  by  Tyre,  of  Gloucester,  or 
general  inflammation  of  the  absorbents  as  held  by  Dr.  Ferriar,  was 
generally  adopted. 

Phlebitic  Theory. — It  was  not  until  the  year  1823  that  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  condition  of  the  veins.  To  Bouillaud  belongs  the  un- 
doubted merit  of  first  pointing  out  that  the  veins  of  the  affected  limb 
were  blocked  up  by  coagula,  although  the  fact  had  been  previously 
observed  by  Dr.  Davis,  of  University  College.  Dr.  Davis  made  dissec- 
tions of  the  veins  in  a  fatal  case,  and  found,  as  Bouillaud  had  done, 
that  they  were  filled  with  coagula,  which  he  assumed  to  be  the 
results  of  inflammation  of  their  coats;  hence  the  name  of  " crural 
phlebitis"  which  has  been  extensively  adopted  instead  of  phlegmasia 
dolens.  Dr.  Robert  Lee  did  much  to  favor  this  view,  and  finding 
that  thrombi  were  present  in  the  iliac  and  uterine,  as  well  as  in  the 
femoral,  veins,  he  concluded  that  the  phlebitis  commenced  in  the 
uteriue  branches  of  the  hypogastric  veins,  and  extended  downwards 
to  the  femorals.  He  pointed  out  that  phlegmasia  dolens  was  not 
limited  to  the  puerperal  state;  but  that  when  it  did  occur  independ- 
ently of  it,  other  causes  of  uterine  phlebitis  were  present,  such  as 
cancer  of  the  os  and  cervix  uteri.  The  inflammatory  theory  was 
pretty  generally  received,  and  even  now  is  considered  by  many  to  be 
a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  disease.  Indeed  the  fact  that  more  or 
less  thrombus  was  always  present  could  not  be  denied,  and  on  the 
supposition  that  thrombus  could  only  be  caused  by  phlebitis,  as  was 
long  supposed  to  be  the  case,  the  inflammatory  theory  was  the  natural 
one.  Before  long,  however,  pathologists  pointed  out  that  thrombosis 
was  by  no  means  necessarily,  or  even  generally,  the  result  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  vessels  in  which  the  clot  was  contained,  but  that  the 
inflammation  was  more  generally  the  result  of  the  coagulum. 

Theory  of  its  Dependence  on  Septic  Causes. — The  late  Dr.  Mackenzie 
took  a  prominent  part  in  opposing  the  phlebitic  theory.  He  proved, 
by  numerous  experiments  in  the  lower  animals,  that  inflammation 
is  not  sufficient  of  itself  to  produce  the  extensive  thrombi  which  are 
found  to  exist,  and  that  inflammation  originating  in  one  part  of  a 
vein  is  not  apt  to  spread  along  its  canal,  as  the  phlebitic  theory 
assumes.     His  conclusion  is,  that  the  origin  of  the  disease  is  rather 
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to  be  sought  in  aomc  septic  or  altered  condition  of  the  blood,  pro- 
ducing coagulation  in  the  veins.  Dr.  Tyler  Smith1  pointed  out  an 
occasional  analogy  between  the  causes  of  phlegmasia  dolens  and  puer- 
peral fever,  oviaently  recognizing  the  dependence  of  the  former  on 
blood  dyBcrasia.  "1  bolieve,"  he  says,  "that  contagion  and  infection 
play  a  very  important  part  in  the  production  of  the  disease.  I  look 
on  a  woman  attacked  with  phlegmasia  dolens  as  having  made  a 
fortunate  escape  from  the  greater  dangers  of  diffuse  phlebitis  or 
puerperal  fever."  In  illustration  of  this  he  narrates  the  following 
instructive  history :  "A  short  time  ago  a  friend  of  mine  had  been  in 
close  attendance  on  a  patient  dying  of  erysipelatous  sore-throat  with 
sloughing,  and  was  himself  aftcctcd  with  sore-throat.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  attended,  within  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours, 
three  Indies  in  their  coutiuemeuts,  all  of  whom  were  attacked  with 
phlegmasia  dolens." 

View  of  Tillury  Ftix. — The  latest  important  contribution    to  the 

Ktbology  of  tho  disease  is  contained  in  two  papers  by  Dr.  Tilbury 
>x,  published  in  the  second  volume  of  the  ''Obstetrical  Transac- 
tions. '  He  maintains  that  something  beyond  the  mere  presence  of 
ooagula  in  the  veins  is  required  to  produce  the  phenomena  of  the 
disease,  although  ho  admits  that  to  be  an  important,  and  even  an 
esscntinl,  part  of  pathological  changes  present.  The  thrombi  he  be- 
lieves to  be  produced  either  by  extrinsic  or  intrinsic  causes:  the 
former  comprising  all  eases  of  pressure  by  tumor  or  the  like;  tho 
latter,  and  the  most  imjKTtant,  being  divisible  into  the  heads  of — 

1.  True  inflammatory  changes  in  the  vessels,  as  seen  in  the  epi- 
demic form  of  the  disease. 

'J.    Simple   thrombus,  produced   bv  rapid  absorption  of  morbid 
fluid. 

S,  Virus  action  and  thrombus   conjoined,  the  phlegmasia  dolens 
itself  being  the  resu'.i  of  simple  thrombus,  and  cot  produced  by  dis- 
•-  general  symptoms  the  result  of 

the  virus  present. 
11;-  farther  points  ■■■::  that  the  peculiar  swelling  of  the  limbs  ean- 
mere  presence  of  oedema,  from  which  it  is 
white  appearance  of  the  skin,  the  severe 
-  sTent  numbness  indicating  that  the  whole 
-"5  vera  and  even  the  epithelial 
layer,  are  infiltrated  with  fibrinous  deposit.     He  concludes,  there- 
fore, thai  the  sere'  suit  of  oedema  sb  something  else ; 
>-:ruc;k»n  of  the  lymphatics,  by  which  the 
.  i  ^nted.     The  efficient  cause  which 
pTvvliiees  tKose  i-r.*Eces  he   ;*/i"res  to  be,  in  the  maioritv  of  eases, 
a  septic  a.                     iting  ia  the  uterus,  rmiocmg  a  condition  sim- 
ilar to  thai  n  « '  i  tea  phlegmasia  dojects  arises  ia  the  ano-poerperal 

TVre  is  no  doubt  much  force  ia  1>.  For's  arguments,  and  it  may. 
1  think,  be  conceded  that  obstraeiiou  of  the  TCsnav  at  k  not  snS- 
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cient  to  produce  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  limb.  It  is,  more- 
over, certain  that  phlebitis  alone  is  also  an  insufficient  explanation 
not  only  of  the  symptoms,  but  even  of  the  presence  of  thrombi  so 
extensive  as  those  that  are  found.  The  view  which  traces  the 
disease  solely  to  inflammation  or  obstruction  of  lymphatics  is  purely 
theoretical,  has  no  basis  of  facts  to  support  it,  and  finds,  nowadays, 
no  supporters.  The  experiments  of  Mackenzie  and  Lee,  as  well  as 
the  vastly  increased  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  thrombosis  which 
the  researches  of  modern  pathologists  have  given  us,  seem  to  point 
strongly  to  the  view  already  stated,  that  the  disease  can  only  be 
explained  by  a  general  blood  dyscrasia,  depeuding  on  the  puerperal 
state.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  we  are  to  consider  Dr.  Fox's 
speculations  as  incorrect.  It  is  far  from  improbable  that  the  lym- 
phatic vessels  are  implicated  in  the  production  of  the  peculiar  swell- 
ing, only  we  are  not  as  yet  in  a  position  to  prove  it.  There  is  no 
inherent  improbability  in  the  supposition  that  the  same  morbid 
state  of  the  blood  which  produces  thrombosis  in  the  veins,  may  also 
give  rise  to  such  an  amount  of  irritation  in  the  lymphatics  as  may 
interfere  with  their  functions,  and  even  obstruct  them  altogether. 
The  essential  and  all-important  point  in  the  pathology  of  the  disease, 
however,  seems  undoubtedly  to  be  thrombosis  in  the  veins ;  and  the 
probability  of  there  being  some  as  yet  undetermined  pathological 
changes  in  addition  to  this,  by  no  means  militates  against  the  view 
I  have  taken  of  the  intimate  connection  of  the  disease  with  other 
results  of  thrombosis  in  different  vessels. 

Changes  Occurring  in  the  Thrombi. — The  changes  which  take  place 
in  the  thrombi  all  tend  to  their  ultimate  absorption.  These  nave 
been  described  by  various  authors  as  leading  to  organization  or  sup- 
uration.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  appearances  which  have 
ed  to  such  a  supposition  are  fallacious,  and  that  they  are  really  due 
to  retrograde  metamorphosis  of  the  librine,  generally  of  an  amyla- 
ceous or  fatty  character. 

Detachment  of  Emboli. — The  peculiarities  of  a  clot  that  most  favor 
detachment  of  an  embolus  are  such  a  shape  as  admits  of  a  portion 
floating  freely  in  the  blood-current,  by  the  force  of  which  it  is  de- 
tached and  carried  to  its  ultimate  destination.  When  the  accident 
has  occurred,  it  is  often  possible  to  recognize  the  peripheral  thrombus 
from  which  the  embolus  has  separated,  by  the  fact  of  its  terminal 
extremity  presenting  a  freshly  fractured  end,  instead  of  the  rounded 
head  natural  to  it.  Such  detachment  is  unlikely  to  occur,  even  when 
favored  by  the  shape  of  the  clot,  unless  sufficient  time  have  elapsed 
after  its  formation  to  admit  of  its  softening  and  becoming  brittle. 
The  curious  fact  I  have  before  mentioned,  of  true  puerperal  embo- 
lism occurring,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  only  after  the  nine- 
teenth day  from  delivery,  finds  a  ready  explanation  in  this  theory, 
which  it  remarkably  corroborates. 

Treatment. — On  the  supposition  that  phlegmasia  dolcns  was  the 
result  of  inflammation  of  the  veins  of  the  affected  limb,  an  antiphlo- 
gistic course  of  treatment  was    naturally    adopted.      Accordingly, 
most  writers  on  the  subject  recommended  depletion,  generally  by  the 
41 
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CHAPTER  X. 

PELVIC  CELLULITIS  AND  PELVIC  PERITONITIS. 

From  the  earliest  time  the  occurrence  after  parturition  of  severe 
forms  of  inflammatory  disease  in  and  about  the  pelvis,  freqoenllv 
ending  in  suppuration,  has  been  well  known.  It  is  only  of  late  years, 
however,  that  these  diseases  have  been  made  the  subject  of  accurate 
clinical  and  pathological  investigation,  and  that  their  true  nature  has 
begun  to  Ire  understood.  Nor  is  our  knowledge  of  them  as  yet  by 
any  means  complete.  They  merit  careful  study  on  the  part  of  the 
accoucheur,  for  they  give  rise  to  some  of  the  most  severe  and  pro- 
tracted illnesses  from  which  puerperal  patients  suffer.  They  are 
often  obscure  in  their  origin  and  apt  to  be  overlooked,  and  ibey  nol 
rarely  leave  behind  them  lasting  mischief. 

These  diseases  are  not  limited  lo  the  puerperal  state.  On  the  con- 
trary, many  of  the  severest  eases  arise  from  causes  altogether  uncon- 
nected with  child-bearing.  These  will  not  be  now  considered,  and 
this  chapter  deals  solely  with  such  forms  as  may  he  directly  traced  . 
to  child-birth. 

Two  Distinct  Forms. — Recent  researches  have  demonstrated  that 
there  are  two  distinct  varieties  of  inflammatory  disease  met  with 
after  labor,  which  differ  materially  from  each  other  Jn  many  reapMta 
In  one  of  these,  the  inflammation  affects  chiefly  the  connective  tissue 
surrounding  the  generative  organs  contained  within  the  pelvis,  or 
extends  up  from  beneath  the  peritoneum,  and  into  tiie  iliac  fossa?. 
In  the  other,  il  attacks  that  portion  of  the  peritoneum  which  covers 
the  pelvic  viscera,  and  is  limited  to  it. 

S'i  much  is  admitted  by  all  writers,  but  great  obscurity  in  descrip- 
tion, and  consequent  difficulty  in  understanding  satisfactorily  the 
nature  of  these  affections,  have  resulted  from  the  variety  of  nomen- 
clature which  different  authors  have  adopted. 

Thus  the  former  disease  has  been  variously  described  as  pelvic 
cellulitis,  peri-uterine  phlegmon,  para -metritis,  or  pelvic  nbseess, 
while  the  hitler  is  not  unfrequentlv  called  peri-metritis,  as  ei  intra- 
disliiignished  from  para -metritis.  The  use  of  the  prefix  para  ox  peri, 
to  distinguish  the  cellular  or  peritoneal  variety  of  inflammation, 
originally  suggested  by  Virchow,  has  been  pretty  generally  adopted 
in  Germany,  and  lias  been  strongly  advocated  in  this  country  by 
Matthews  Duncan.  It  has  never,  however,  found  much  favor  with 
English  writens,  ami  the  similarity  ■•)*  the  two  names  is  so  great  as  lo 
lead  t,>  confusion.  I  have,  therefore,  selected  the  terms  "pelvic  peri- 
toniti»,"  and  "pslvir.  cellulitis"  as  conveying  in  themselves  a  fairly 
aeciirale  noli  On  of  the  tissues  mainly  involved. 
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Importance  of  Distinguishing  the  Two  Classes  of  Cases. — The  im- 
portant fact  to  remember  is  that  there  exist  two  distinct  varieties  of 
inflammatory  disease,  presenting  many  similarities  in  their  course, 
symptoms,  and  results,  often  occurring  simultaneously,  but  in  the 
main  distinct  in  their  pathology,  and  capable  of  being  differentiated. 
Thomas  compares  them — and,  as  serving  to  fix  the  facts  on  the 
memory,  the  illustration  is  a  good  one — to  pleurisy  and  pneumonia. 
tl  Like  them,"  he  says,  "  they  are  separate  and  distinct,  like  them 
affect  different  kinds  of  structure,  and  like  them  they  generally  com- 
plicate each  other."  It  might,  therefore,  be  advisable,  as  most 
writers  on  the  disease  occurring  in  the  non-puerperal  state  have 
done,  to  treat  of  them  in  two  separate  chapters.  There  is,  however, 
more  difficulty  in  distinguishing  them  as  puerperal  than  as  non-puer- 

feral  affections,  for  which  reason,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  brevity, 
think  it  better  to  consider  them  together,  pointing  out,  as  I  pro- 
ceed, the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  each. 

Seat  of  Disease. — W  hen  attention  was  first  directed  to  this  class  of 
diseases,  the  pelvic  cellular  tissue  was  believed  to  be  the  only  struc- 
ture affected.  This  was  the  view  maintained  by  Nonat,  Simpson, 
and  many  modern  writers.  Attention  was  first  prominently  directed 
to  the  importance  of  localized  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  and 
to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  supposed  cases  of  cellulitis  were  really 
peritonitic,  by  Bernutz.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  here  made 
an  enormous  step  in  advance.  Like  many  authors,  however,  he  rode 
his  hobby  a  little  too  hard,  and  he  erred  in  denying  the  occurrence 
of  cellulitis  in  many  cases  in  which  it  undoubtedly  exists. 

Etiology. — The  great  influence  of  child-birth  in  producing  these 
diseases  has  long  been  fully  recognized.  Courty  estimates  that  about 
two-thirds  of  all  the  cases  met  with  occur  in  connection  with  de- 
livery or  abortion,  and  Duncan  found  that  out  of  40  carefully  observed 
cases,  25  were  associated  with  the  puerperal  state. 

The  Inflammation  is  Secondary  and  never  Idiopathic. — It  is  pretty 
generally  admitted  by  most  modern  writers  that  both  varieties  of  the 
disease  are  produced  by  the  extension  of  inflammation  from  either 
the  uterus,  the  Fallopian  tubes,  or  the  ovaries.  This  point  has  been 
especially  insisted  on  by  Duncan,  who  maintains  that  the  disease  is 
never  idiopathic,  and  is  "  invariably  secondary  either  to  mechanical 
injury,  or  to  the  extension  of  inflammation  of  some  of  the  pelvic  vis- 
cera, or  to  the  irritation  of  the  noxious  discharges  througn  or  from 
the  tubes  or  ovaries." 

Often  intimately  connected  with  Septicaemia. — Their  intimate  con- 
nection with  puerperal  septicaemia  is  also  a  prominent  fact  in  the 
natural  history  of  the  diseases.  Barker  mentions  a  curious  observa- 
tion illustrative  of  this,  that  when  puerperal  fever  is  endemic  in  the 
Bellevue  Hospital  in  New  York,  cases  of  pelvic  peritonitis  and  cel- 
lulitis are  also  invariably  met  with.  Olshausen  has  also  remarked 
that  in  the  Lying-in  Hospital  at  Halle,  during  the  autumn  vacation, 
when  the  patients  are  not  attended  by  practitioners,  and  when,  there- 
fore, the  chance  of  septic  infection  being  conveyed  to  them  is  less, 
these  inflammations  are  almost  always  absent.    As  inflammation  of 
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the  lining  membrane  of  the  uterus,  of  the  vaginal  mucous  membrane, 
and  of  the  pelvic  connective  tissue,  are  of  very  constant  occurrence 
as  local  phenomena  of  septic  absorption,  the  connection  between  the 
two  classes  of  eases  is  readily  susceptible  of  explanation.  Scbroeder, 
indeed,  goes  further,  and  includes  his  description  of  these  dis- 
eases under  the  head  of  puerperal  fever.  They  do  not,  however, 
necessarily  depend  upon  it;  for,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that 
eases  of  this  kind  form  a  large  proportion  of  those  met  with,  others 
unquestionably  occur  which  cannot  be  traced  to  such  sources,  but  are 
the  direct  result  of  causes  altogether  unconnected  with  the  inflam- 
mation attending  on  septic  absorption,  such  as  undue  exertion  sbortlv 
after  delivery,  or  premature  coition.  Mechanical  causes  may  beyond 
doubt  excite  the  disease  in  a  woman  predisposed  by  the  puerperal 
process,  but  they  cannot  fairly  be  included  under  the  head  of  puer- 
peral fever. 

Seat  of  the  Inflammation  in  Pelvic  Cellulitis. — Abundance  of  areolar 
tissue  e-xists  in  connection  with  the  pelvic  viscera,  which  may  be  the 
seat  of  cellulitis.  It  forms  a  loose  padding  between  the  organs  con- 
tained in  the  pelvis  proper,  surrounds  the  vagina,  the  rectum,  and 
the  bladder,  and  is  found  in  considerable  quantity  between  the  folds 
of  the  broad  ligaments.  From  these  parts  it  extends  upwards  to  the 
iliac  fossa?,  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  abdominal  parietes.  In  any 
of  these  positions  it  may  be  the  seat  of  the  kind  of  inflammation  we 
are  discussing.  The  essential  character  of  the  inflammation  is  similar 
to  that  which  accompanies  areolar  inflammation  in  other  parts  of  the 
body.  There  is  first  an  acute  inflammatory  oedema,  followed  by  the 
infiltration  of  the  areola)  of  the  connective  tissue  with  exudation, 
and  the  consequent  formation  of  appreciable  swellings.  These  may 
form  in  any  part  of  the  pelvis.  Thus  we  may  meet  with  them,  and 
this  is  n  very  common  situation,  between  the  folds  of  the  broad 
ligameuts,  forming  distinct  hard  tumors,  connected  with  the  uterus, 
and  extending  to  the  pelvic  walls,  their  rounded  outlines  being  readily 
mudc  out  by  bi-manual  examination.  If  the  cellulitis  be  limited  \a 
extent,  such  a  swelling  may  exist  on  one  side  of  the  uterus  onlv, 
forming  a  rounded  mass  of  varying  size,  and  apparently  attached  to 
it.  At  oilier  times  the  exudation  is  more  extensive,  and  may  com- 
pletely or  partially  surround  the  uterus,  extending  to  the  cellular 
tissue  between  the  vagina  and  rectum,  or  between  the  uterus  and 
the  bladder.  In  such  cases  the  uterus  is  imbedded  and  firmly  fixed 
in  dense  hard  exudation.  At  other  times,  the  inflammation  chiefly 
affects  the  cellular  tissue  covering  the  muscles  lining  the  iliae  fossse. 
There  it  forms  a  mass,  easily  made  out  by  palpation,  but  on  vaginal 
examination  little  or  no  trace  of  the  exudation  can  be  fell,  or  onlv  a 
sense  of  thickness  at  the  roof  of  the  vagina  on  the  same  side  as  the 
swelling. 

Seat  uf  the  Inflammation  in  Pelvic  Peritonitis. — In  pelvic  peritonitis 
the  inflammation  is  limited  to  that  portion  of  the  peritoneum  which 
invests  the  pelvic  viscera.  Its  extent  necessarily  varies  with  the 
intensity  and  duration  of  the  attack.  In  some  enses  there  may  be 
little  more  than  irritation,  while  more  often  it  runs  on  to  exudation 
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of  plastic  material.  The  result  13  generally  complete  fixation  of  the 
uterus,  and  hardening  and  swelling  in  the  root  of  the  vagina,  and 
tlie  lymph  poured  out  may  mat  together  the  surrounding  viscera,  so 
as  to  form  swellings,  difficult,  in  some  cases,  to  differentiate  from 
those  resulting  from  cellulitis.  On  post-mortem  examination  the 
pelvic  viscera  are  found  extensively  adherent,  and  the  agglutination 
may  involve  the  coils  of  the  intestine  in  the  vicinity,  so  as  sometimes 
to  form  tumors  of  considerable  size. 

Relative  Frequency  of  the  Two  Forms  of  Disease. — The  relative  fre- 
quency of  these  two  forms  of  inflammation  as  puerperal  affections  is 
not  easy  to  ascertain.  In  the  non-puerperal  state  the  peritonitic 
variety  is  much  the  more  common,  out  in  the  puerperal  state  they 
very  generally  complicate  each  other,  and  it  is  rare  for  cellulitis  to 
exist  to  any  great  extent  without  more  or  less  peritonitis. 

Symptomatology. — The  earliest  symptom  is  pain  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  abdomen,  which  is  generally  preceded  by  rigor  or  chilliness. 
The  amount  of  pain  varies  much.  Sometimes  it  is  comparatively 
slight,  and  it  is  Vjy  no  means  rare  to  meet  with  patients,  who  are  the 
subjects  of  very  considerable  exudations,  who  suffer  little  more  than 
a  certain  sense  of  weight  and  discomfort  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen.  Ou  the  other  hand  the  suffering  may  be  excessive,  and  is 
characterized  by  paroxysmal  exacerbations,  the  patient  being  com- 
paratively frco  from  pain  for  several  successive  hours,  and  then 
having  attacks  of  the  most  acute  agony.  Schroeder  says  that  pain 
is  always  a  symptom  of  peritonitis,  and  that  it  does  not  exist  in 
uncomplicated  cellulitis.  The  swellings  of  cellulitis  are  certainly 
sometimes  remarkably  free  from  tenderness,  and  I  have  often  seen 
masses  of  exudation  in  the  iliac  fossae,  which  could  bear  even  rough 
handling.  On  the  other  hand,  although  this  is  certainly  more  often 
inct  with  in  non-puerperal  cases,  the  tenderness  over  the  abdomen  is 
sometimes  excessive,  the  patient  shrinking  from  the  slightest  touch. 
The  pulse  is  raised,  generally  from  100  to  120,  and  the  thermometer 
shows  the  presence  of  pyrexia.  During  the  entire  course  of  the 
disease  both  these  symptoms  continue.  The  temperature  is  often 
very  high,  but  more  frequently  it  varies  from  100 J  to  104°,  and  it 
generally  shows  more  or  less  marked  remissions.  In  some  cases  the 
temperature  is  said  not  to  be  elevated  at  all,  or  even  to  be  sub-nor- 
mal, but  this  is  certainly  quite  exceptional.  Other  signs  of  local 
and  general  irritation  often  exist.  Among  themjand  most  distinctly 
in  cases  of  peritonitis,  are  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  an  anxious 
pinched  expression  of  the  countenance,  while  the  local  mischief  often 
causes  distressing  dysuria  and  tenesmus.  The  latter  is  especially 
apt  to  occur  when  there  is  exudation  between  the  rectum  and  vagina, 
which  presses  on  the  bowel.  The  passage  of  feces,  unless  in  a  very 
liquid  form,  may  then  cause  intolerable  suffering. 

Such   symptoms  may  show  themselves  withir   a  few  days  after 
delivery,  and  then  they  can  barely  fail  to  attract  attention.  '  On  f 
other  hand,  they  may  not  commence  for  some  weeks  after  Iftfeojj  | 
then  they  are  often  insidious  in  their  onset,  and  apt  to  be  ovarii) 
It  is  far  from  rare  to  meet  with  cases  six  weeks  or  more  ■  " 
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fiuement,  in  which  the  patient  complains  of  little  beyond  a  feeling 
of  malaise  ami  discomfort,  and  in  which,  on  investigation,  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  exudation  is  detected,  which  had  previously  entirely 
MCW)ed  observation. 

liesu/ls  of  Physkul  Examination. — On  introducing  the  finger  into 
the  vagina  it  will  be  found  to  be  hot  and  swollen,  in  some  CM 
tiuctly  cedematous,  and  on  reaching  the  vaginal  cul-dc  sac  the  exist- 
ence of  exudation  may  generally  bo  made  out.  The  amount  of  this 
varies  much.  Sometime*,  especially  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease, 
there  is  little  more  than  a  diffuse  sense  of  thickness  and  induration 
at  cither  side  of,  or  behind,  the  uterus.  More  generally  earelul 
bi-manual  examination  enables  us  to  delect  a  distinct  hardening  and 
swelling,  possibly  a  tumor  of  considerable  size,  which  may  appa- 
rently be  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  uterus,  and  rise  above  the 
pelvic  brim,  or  may  extend  quite  to  the  pelvic  walls.  The  examina- 
tion should  be  very  carefully  and  systematically  conducted  with 
botli  hands,  so  as  to  explore  the  whole  contour  of  the  uterus  before, 
behind,  and  on  either  side,  as  well  as  the  iliac  fossa1;  otherwise  a 
considerable  exudation  might  readily  escape  detection.  When  the 
exudation  is  at  all  great,  more  or  less  fixity  of  the  uterus  is  Eure  to 
exist,  and  is  a  very  characteristic  symptom.  The  womb,  inslead  of 
being  freely  movable  by  the  examining  linger,  is  firmly  fixed  by  the 
surrounding  exudation,  and  in  severe  forms  of  the  disease  is  quite 
encased  in  it.  More  or  less  displacement  of  the  organ  is  also  of 
common  occurrence.  If  the  swelling  be  limited  to  one  side  of  the 
pelvis  or  to  Douglas's  space,  the  uterus  is  displaced  in  the  opposite 
direction,  so  that  it  is  no  longer  in  its  usual  central  position. 

The  Tiro  Forms  of  Disease  cannot  always  he  Distinyv'shfil. — The 
differential  diagnosis  of  pelvic  cellulitis  and  pelvic  peritonitis  cannot 
always  be  made,  and,  indeed,  in  many  cases  it  is  impossible,  since 
both  varieties  of  disease  coexist.  The  elements  of  differentia  (ion 
generally  insisted  on  are,  the  greater  general  disturbance.  n:nis>;i. 
etc.,  in  pelvic  peritonitis,  with  an  earlier  commencement  of  the  symp- 
toms after  labor.  The  swellings  of  pelvic  peritonitis  are  also  more 
lender,  with  less  clearly-defined  outline  than  those  of  cellulitis 
When  the  cellulitis  involves  ihe  iliac  fossa  the  diagnosis  is,  of  course, 
easy,  and  then  a  continuous  retraction  of  the  thigh  on  the  affected 
side  (an  involuntary  position  assumed  with  the  view  of  keeping  the 
muscles  lining  the  iliac  fossa  at  rest),  is  often  observed.  When  lbs 
inflammation  is  chiefly  limited  to  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  classes  of  cases  cannot  be  made  with  any 
degree  of  certainty. 

Terminations. — Both  forms  of  disease  may  end  either  in  res 
or  in  suppuration.  In  the  former  case,  after  the  acute  sy 
have  existed  for  a  variable  time,  it  may  be  for  a  few  days 
may  be  for  many  weeks,  their  severity  abates,  the  swellings 
less  tender  and  commence  to  contract,  become  harder,  and  a 
ally  absorbed;  until,  nt  last,  the  fixity  of  the  uterus  disapj 
it  again  resumes  its  central  position  in  the  pelvic  cavity. 
cess  is  often  very  gradual.     It  is  by  no  means  rare  to  find 
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even  some  months  after  the  attack,  when  all  acute  symptoms  have 
long  disappeared,  who  is  even  able  to  move  about  without  incon- 
venience, in  whom  the  uterus  is  still  immovably  fixed  in  a  mass  of 
deposit,  or  is,  at  least,  adherent  in  some  part  of  its  contour.  More 
or  less  permanent  adhesions  are  of  common  occurrence,  and  give 
rise  to  symptoms  of  considerable  obscurity,  which  are  often  not 
traced  to  their  proper  source. 

Symptoms  of  Suppuration. — When  the  inflammation  is  about  to 
terminate  in  suppuration,  the  pyrexial  symptoms  continue,  and 
eventually  well-marked  hectic  is  developed,  the  temperature  gene- 
rally showing  a  distinct  exacerbation  at  night.  At  the  same  time 
rigors,  loss  of  appetite,  a  peculiar  yellowish  discoloration  of  the  face, 
and  other  signs  of  suppuration,  show  themselves.  The  relative  fre- 
quency of  this  termination  is  variously  estimated  by  authors.  Duncan 
quotes  Simpson  as  calculating  it  as  occurring  in  half  the  cases  of 
pelvic  cellulitis,  but  states  his  own  belief  that  it  is  much  more  frequent. 
West  observed  it  in  23  out  of  43  cases  following  delivery  or  abor- 
tion, and  McClintock  in  37  out  of  70.  Schroeder  says  that  he  has 
only  once  seen  suppuration  in  92  cases  of  distinctly  demonstrable 
exudation,  a  result  which  is  certainly  totally  opposed  to  common 
experience.  Barker  also  states  that  in  his  experience  suppuration 
in  either  pelvic  peritonitis  or  cellulitis  "is  very  rare,  except  when 
they  are  associated  with  pyiemia  or  puerperal  lever."  It  is  certain 
that  suppuration  is  more  likely  to  occur  in  pelvic  cellulitis  than  in 
pelvic  peritonitis,  but  it  unquestionably  occurs,  in  this  country  at 
least,  much  more  frequently  than  the  statements  of  either  of  these 
authors  would  lead  us  to  suppose. 

Channels  through  which  Pus  may  Escape. — The  pus  may  find  an 
exit  through  various  channels.  In  pelvic  cellulitis,  more  especially 
when  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  iliac  fossa  is  implicated,  the  most 
common  site  of  exit  is  through  the  abdominal  wall.  It  may,  how- 
ever, open  at  other  positions,  and  the  pus  may  find  its  way  through 
the  cellular  tissue  and  point  at  the  side  of  the  anus,  or  in  the  vagina, 
or  it  may  take  even  a  more  tortuous  course  and  reach  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  thigh.  Pelvic  abscesses  not  uncommonly  open  into  the 
rectum  or  bladder,  causing  very  considerable  distress  from  tenesmus 
or  dysuria.  According  to  Hervieux,  it  is  chicflv  the  peritoneal 
varieties  which  open  in  this  way.  Not  unfrequently  more  than  one 
opening  is  formed;  and  when  the  pus  has  burrowed  for  any  dis- 
tance, loug  fistulous  tracts  result,  which  secrete  pus  for  a  length  of 
time,  and  are  very  slow  to  heal.  Rupture  of  an  abscess  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  especially  of  a  peritonitic  abscess,  is  a  possible 
(but  fortunately  a  very  rare)  termination,  and  will  generally  prove 
fatal  by  producing  general  peritonitis.  In  od«  case  which  I  have 
recorded  in  the  fifteenth  volume  of  the  "Obstetrical  Transactions," 
suppuration  was  followed  by  extensive  necrosis  of  the  pelvic  bones. 
Two  similar  cases  are  related  by  Trousseau  in  his  "Clinic 
cine,"  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  meet  with  any  i>tii 
this  rare  complication,  which  was  probably  rather  tin 
obscure  septicemic  condition  than  of  extension  of  Jr 
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Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  favorable  as  regards  ultimate  re- 
covery, but  there  is  great  risk  of  a  protracted  illness  which  may 
seriously  impair  the  health  of  the  patient,  es|>ceia]iy  if  suppuration 
result.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  be  guarded  in  an  expression  of 
opinion  as  to  the  consequences  of  the  disease.  Secondary  luischief 
is  also  far  from  unlikely  to  follow,  from  the  physical  changes  pro- 
duced by  the  exudation,  such  as  permanent  adhesions  or  malpositions 
of  the  uterus,  or  organic  alterations  in  the  ovaries  or  Fallopian  tubes. 

Treatment. —In  the  treatment  of  both  forms  of  disease  the  import- 
ant points  to  bear  in  mind  are  the  relief  of  pain,  and  the  necessity 
of  absolute  rest;  and  to  these  objects  all  our  measures  must  be  sub- 
ordinate, since  it  is  quite  hopeless  to  attempt  to  cut  short  the  inflam- 
mation by  any  active  medication. 

If  the  disease  be  recognized  at  a  very  early  stage,  the  local  abstrac- 
tion of  blood,  by  the  application  of  a  few  leeches  to  the  groin  or  to  the 
hemorrhoidal  veins,  may  give  relief;  but  the  influence  of  this  remedy 
has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  when  the  disease  is  of  any  standing 
it  is  quite  useless.  Leeches  to  the  uterus,  often  recommended,  arc,I 
believe,  likely  to  do  more  harm  than  good  (unless  in  very  skilful 
hands),  from  the  irritation  produced  by  passing  the  speculum.  Opi- 
ates in  large  doses  may  he  said  to  be  our  sheet  anchor  in  treatment 
whenever  the  pain  is  at  all  severe,  either  by  the  mouth,  in  the  form 
of  morphia  suppositories,  or  injected  subculaneously.  In  the  not 
uncommon  cases  in  which  pain  comes  on  severely  iu  paroxysms,  the 
opiates  should  he  administered  in  sufficient  quantity  to  lull  the  pain, 
and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  give  the  nurse  a  supply  of  morphia  supposi- 
tories (which  often  act  letter  than  any  other  form  of  administering 
the  drug),  with  directions  to  use  them  immediately  the  pain  threatens 
to  come  mi.  When  there  is  much  pyrexia  large  doses  of  quinine 
may  be  given  with  great  advantage,  along  with  the  opiates.  The 
state  of  tlie  bowels  requires  careful  attention.  The  opiates  arc  apt 
to  prod  nee  constipation,  and  the  passage  of  hardened  feces  causes 
much  suffering.  Hence  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  bowels  freely 
open.  Nothing  answers  tins  purpose  so  well  as  small  doses  of  castor 
oil,  such  as  half  a  teaspoon ful  given  every  morning.  Warmth  and 
moisture,  constantly  applied  to  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  give 
great  relief  eitlier  iu  the  form  of  large  poultices  of  linseed  meal,  or, 
if  these  prove  too  heavy,  of  spongio-piline  soaked  in  boiling  ivater. 
The  poultices  may  he  advantageously  sprinkled  with  laudanum  or 
belladonna  liniment,  I  say  nothing  of  the  use  of  mercurials,  iodide 
of  potassium,  and  other  so-called  absorbent  remedies,  since  I  believe 
them  to  he  quite  valueless,  and  apt  to  divert  attention  from  more 
useful  plans  of  treatment. 

Important  of  Best. — The  most  absolute  rest  in  the  recumbent  posi- 
tion is  essential,  and  it  should  be  persevered  in  for  some  time  after 
the  intensity  of  the  symptoms  is  lessened.  The  beneficial  effect  of 
rest,  in  alleviating  pain  is  often  seen  in  neglected  cases,  the  nature  of 
which  has  been  overlooked,  instant  relief  following  the  laying  up  of 
the  patient. 
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Counter-irritation. — When  the  acute  symptoms  have  lessened  ab- 
sorption of  the  exudation  may  be  favored,  and  considerable  reliet 
obtained,  from  counter-irritation,  which  should  be  gentle  and  long- 
continued.  The  daily  use  of  tincture  of  iodine  until  the  skin  peels, 
perhaps  best  meets  this  indication ;  but  frequently  repeated  blisters 
are  often  very  serviceable.  This  I  believe  to  be  a  better  plan  than 
keeping  up  an  open  sore  with  savine  ointment,  or  similar  irritating 
applications. 

Opening  of  Pelvic  Abscesses. — When  suppuration  is  established  the 
question  of  opening  the  abscess  arises.  When  this  points  in  the 
groin,  and  the  matter  is  superficial,  a  free  incision  may  be  made,  and 
here,  as  in  mammary  abscess,  the  antiseptic  treatment  is  likely  to 
prove  very  serviceable.  The  abscess  should,  however,  not  be  opened 
too  soon,  and  it  is  better  to  wait  until  the  pus  is  near  the  surface. 
The  importance  of  not  being  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  open  pelvic 
abscesses  has  been  insisted  on  by  West,  Duncan,  and  other  writers, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  the  rule  is  a  good  one.  It  is  more  especially 
applicable  when  the  abscess  is  pointing  in  the  vagina  or  rectum, 
where  exploratory  incisions  are  apt  to  be  dangerous,  and  when  the 
presence  of  pus  should  be  positively  ascertained  before  operating. 
We  have  in  the  aspirator  a  most  useful  instrument  in  the  treatment 
of  such  cases,  which  enables  us  to  remove  the  greater  part  of  the  pus 
without  any  risk,  and  the  use  of  which  is  not  attended  with  danger, 
even  if  employed  prematurely.  If  it  do  not  sufficiently  evacuate  the 
abscess,  a  iree  opening  can  afterwards  be  safely  made  with  the  bis- 
toury. The  surgical  treatment  of  pelvic  abscess  is,  however,  too 
wide  a  subject  to  admit  of  being  satisfactorily  treated  here. 

Diet  and  Reyimen. — The  diet  should  be  abundant,  but  simple  and 
nutritious.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  milk,  beef-tea,  eggs, 
and  the  like,  will  be  sufficient.  After  suppuration  a  large  quantity 
of  animal  food  is  required,  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  stimulants: 
The  drain  on  the  system  is  then  often  very  great,  and  the  amount  of 
nourishment  patients  will  require  and  assimilate,  when  a  copious 
purulent  discharge  is  going  on,  is  often  quite  remarkable.  A  general 
tonic  plan  of  medication  will  also  be  required,  and  such  drugs  as 
iron,  quinine,  and  cod-liver  oil,  will  prove  useful. 
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Asphyxia  (idiopathic),  626 
[Atmosphere,  advantages  of  a  pure,  in 

preventing  abortion,  243] 
Auscultatory  signs  of  pregnancy,  145 


BAGS  (Barnes's).     {See  Dilators.) 
Ballottement,  143 
Bi-lobed  uterus,  gestation  in,  185 
Binder,  uses  of,  287 

Bladder,  distension  of,  as  a  cause  of  pro- 
tracted labor,  335 
state  of,  after  delivery,  547 
Blastodermic  membrane,  91 

division  and  layers  of,  96 
Blood,  alteration  in,  after  delivery,  541 
Blood-diseases  transmitted  to  foetus,  229 
Blunt-hook  in  breech  presentation,  303 
Bowels,  action  of,  after  delivery,  550 
Breech   presentations.      {See  Pelvic  pre- 
sentations.) 
Broad  ligaments  of  uterus,  60 
[Bromide  of  sodium  preferred  to  bromide 

of  potassium,  202] 
Bronchitis  as  a  cause  of  protracted  labor, 

335 
Brow  presentations,  312 


CESAREAN  section,  325,  353,  381,  506 
causes  of  mortality  after,  513 
causes   requiring   the  operation, 

510 
description  of,  517 
history  of,  506 
post-mortem  operation,  511 
results  to  child  in,  507 
statistics  of,  507 
substitutes  for,  521 
[sutures  in,  518] 
[Cesarean  operation  in  America,  522] 
[in  the  United  Kingdom,  508] 
[with  fibroid  tumor,  353] 
[transverse    position    of    foetus, 

325] 
[in  pelvic  exostosis,  381] 
Calculus  of  bladder  otatructing  labor,  356 
Caput  succedaneum,  272 
Carcinoma  in  pregnancy,  215 

obstructing  labor,  349 
Caries  of  teeth  in  pregnancy,  195 

(645) 
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Caruncuhe  myrti  formes,  44 

Craniotomy  forceps,  493 

[Catheter  introduced  in  dorsal  decubitus, 

CrotehMa,  08 

43] 

Cysloeele,  obstructing  labor,  355 

introduction  of,  43 

Caul,  257 

Cellulitis,  jwlric.     (See  Pelvic  oltiilitls.) 

D 

IATH,    apparent,    of   new-born    ebilii. 

Ce.phnlotribe,  494 

1.-..     h.t/Hlt.) 

Cephaiolripsy.     (.See  Craniotomy.) 

Death,  sudden,  during  labor  and  the  purr- 

Cervii  uteri,  51 

peral  state,  (126 

alterations  of,  after  childbirth,  SO 

from  air  in  the  vein*.  627 

cavity  of,  50 

functional  causes  of,  627 

dilatation  of,  in  labor,  2.12 

organic  causes  of,  u'26 

Impaction  of,  before,  fmtal  head, 

IVcapitntion  of  firtns,  504 

Deei.iua,  91 

incision  of,  for  rigidity,  350 

at  end  of  pregnancy,   and   after  de- 

modification of,  by  pregnancy,  128 

livery,  115 

mucous  membrane  of,  55 

cavity  between  d.  vera  and  reOeaa,  95 

organic  causes  of  rigidity  of,  34S 

divisions  of,  91 

rigidity  of,    as    a    cause   of   pro- 

bull- degeneration  of,  as  the  cause  of 

tracted  labor,  34(i 

labor,  249 

treatment  of  rigidity,  346" 

formation  of  d.  retlexa,  93 

structure  of,  92 

Charlotte,  PrinoBti  of  Wales,  death  of,  344 

De 

ivery,  state  of  patient  alter,  541 

CMld  (the  new  born).      {See  Infant.) 

contraction  of  uterus  after,  543 

Child,  risks  to,  in  forceps  operations,  479 

management  of  patient  after,  547 

childbirth,  mortality  of,  540 

nervous  shock  alter,  541 

Chloral  in  labor,  289 

prediction  of  dale  of,  155 

in  rigidity  of  cervix,  347 

signs  of,  recent, 138 

Chloroform  in  labor,  290 

Slate  ol'pulse  slier,  541 

in  difficult  cases  "f  turning,  464 

Height  of  uterus  after,  544 

ill  rigidity  of  cervix,  347 

Dii 

meters  of  fcetal  skull,  113 

I'lioi.Ti  in  j.ri'L'iiaiii'v,  -I'i 

of  pelvis.  33 

Chorion,  1H1 

I'liarrliu-'t  in  prop  nancy,  193 

vesicular  degeneration  of,  221 

ti> 

et,  milk,  in  nursing  mothers,  558) 

Circulation  or  fu-tus,  121 

of  lying-in  women,  548 

Cleavage  of  yelk,  80 

[wet-nurse,  557] 

Clitoris,  42 

Dilators  (caoutchouc)  in  the  induction  of 

Coccyx,  27,  28 

premature  labor,  446 

ligaments  rf,  28 

in  rigidity  of  cervix,  348 

.i-.ili,-:iti"ii  uf.  28 

Diphtheria  in  the  puerperal  stale,  5SS 

mobility  of.  -* 

Di 

eases  of  pregnancy,  1S8 

Cold  in  the  treatment  of  puerperal  hyper- 

albuminuria, 197 

pyrexia,  lil  1 

aonmia  and  chlorosis,  196 

Colostrum,  554 

Complex  presentation*,  325 

cardiac  diseasei,  213 

Conception,  *ii;n8  of,  1  :■>."> 

chorea,  203 

C..n~ii[':iliu[i  in  pregnancy,  193 

constipation,  193 

[Constriction  of  uterus,  tetanoid,  256] 

diarrhu-a,  193 

Continued  fever  iii  pregnancy.  213 

disorders  of  the  nervona  sTstem, 

Convulsions  (.puerperal).      ($tt    Eclntup- 

»ia.) 

201 
respiratory  organs,  195 

Cvi-|~  r-iiviiH,  99 

teeth.  194 

Corpus  luteuni.  T'i 

urinary  system,  204 

Cranioclx.t.  494 

displacements  of  the  gravid  ute- 

Craniotomy, 491 

res,  887 

cases  requiring.  496 

epilepev,  214 

comparative  nwrita  of,  and  cephal"- 

eruptive  nrren,  212 

iripay,  500 

fibroid  tumors.  217 

■  wphalotripaj,  501 

■Hemorrhoids,  194 

extraction  of  head  be  craniotomy  for- 

icterus.  215 

OfJ»,    US 

leacorrhara,  20«S 

mrthxd  of  perorating,  499 

ovarian  tumor.  215 

perfont Mrs.  «3 

palpitation.  196 

perforation  of  after-coming  head,  499 

1  :■!■.-■- .   H) 

religions  objections  to,  **l 

pneumonia.  213 

INDEX. 
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Diseases  of  pregnancy- 
pruritus,  206 
ptyalisni,  194 
syncope,  196 
syphilis,  214 
varicose  veins,  207 
vomiting  (excessive),  189 

Dropsies  affecting  the  foetus,  231 

Ductus  arteriosus,  122 
venosus,  122 

Dystocia  from  foetus,  357 


ECLAMPSIA,  568 
cause  of  death  in,  571 
condition  of  patient  between  the  at- 
tacks, 570 
confusion   from   defective    nomencla- 
ture, 568 
exciting  causes  of,  573 
obstetric  management  in,  576 
pathology  of,  571 
premonitory  symptoms  of,  568 
relation  of,  to  labor,  570 
results  to  mother  and  child  in,  570 
symptoms  of,  569 
transfusion  in,  531 
Traube  and  Rosenstein's   theory  of, 

572 
treatment  of,  573 
[venesection  in,  575] 
uraemic  theory  of,  568 
views  of  MacDonald,  573 
Ecraseur,  use  of,  as  a  substitute  for  crani- 
otomy, 496 
EmlM>lism.     (See  Thrombosis.) 
Embryotomy,  503 
Emotion,  mental,  as  a  cause  of  protracted 

lal>or,  335 
Epi blast,  96 

Epilepsy,  in  pregnancy,  214 
Epileptic  convulsions,  568 
Ergot  of  rye,  338 

as   a  means  of  inducing   labor, 

445 
objections  to  use  of,  338 
mode  of  administration,  338 
value  of,  after  delivery,  287 
Eruptive  fevers  in  pregnancy,  212 
Erysipelas,  as  a  cause  of  puerperal  septi- 
cemia, 595 
Ether  in  labor,  291 

[in  the  United  States,  291] 
Exhaustion,  importance  of  distinguishing 
between   temporary  and  permanent  in 
labor,  337 
Expression,  uterine.     (See  Pressure.) 

of  the  placenta,  286 
Extra-uterine  pregnancy,  166 

abdominal  variety  of,  177 
causes  of,  168 

changes  of  the  foetus  in,  179 
classification  of,  167 
diagnosis  of  abdominal  variety, 
180 


Extra-uterine  pregnancy — 

diagnosis  of  tubal  variety,  172 
gastrotomy  in,  [174],  175,  181 
pseudo-labor  in,  178 
[vaginal  section  in,  174] 
symptoms  of  rupture  in,  171 
treatment  after  rupture,  [177] 
treatment  of  abdominal  variety, 

181 
tubal  variety,  1 69 
treatment  of  tubal  variety,  173 

Evisceration,  504 


"PACE  presentation,  303 
£  causes  of,  304 

diagnosis  of,  305 
difficulties  connected  with,  311 
erroneous  views  formerly  enter- 
tained of,  304 
mechanism  of  delivery  in,  305 
men  to-posterior  positions  in,  310 
prognosis  in,  310 
treatment  of,  310 
Fallopian  tubes,  63 

False  pains,  character  and  treatment  of, 
276 
{  Faradization  in  apparent  still-birth,  552 
t  Fibroid  tumor  in  pregnancy,  217 
I  obstructing  labor,  352 

Fillet,  489 

in  breech  presentations,  303 
nature  of  the  instrument,  490 
objections  to  its  use,  491 
Foetal  head,  anatomy  of,  112 

induction  of  premature  labor,  for 
large  size  of,*  442 
Foetal    heart,   sounds   of,    in   pregnancy, 

145 
Foetus,  anatomy  and  physiology  of,  109 
[anencephalous,    causing    enenrcsis, 

205] 
appearance  of  a  putrid,  234 
appearance  of,  at  various  stages  of  de- 
velopment, 110 
at  term,  111 

[cleaning  of,  without  water,  553] 
circulation  of,  121 
changes  in  circulation  of,  as  cause  of 

labor,  248 
changes  in  position  of,  during  preg- 
nancy, 115 
death  of,  234 

detection  of  position  in  utero  by  pal- 
pation, 115 
early  viability  of,  235 
excessive  development  of,  as  a  cause 

of  difficult  labor,  370 
explanation  of  its  position  in  utero, 

117 
functions  of,  119 
nutrition  of,  119 
pathology  of.  228 
position  of,  in  utero,  115 
respiration  of,  120 
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Fout  as- 

Gastro-olylrotnmy.      (Ste   Laparo-elytrul- 

signs  niiil  diagnosis  nf  ■lt-.itli  of.  23-1, 

omy.) 

500 

Generative  organs,  in  the  female,  41 

[gigantic,  111] 

division  according  to  f miction,  41 

Fontanclles,  112 

Germinal  vesicle,  disappearance  of,  after 

Font,  diagnosis  of,  20"; 

impregnation,  89 

Foot  presentations.      (.Sir  IVlviu  i>n-soiitn- 

Gestation.      (.S>c  Pregnancy.) 

Graalian  follicle,  67 

Foramon  ovale,  122 

Forceps,  465 

action  of,  4C3 

advantages  of  pelvic  curve  in,  466 

IT.EMATOCELE,  obstructing  labor,  356 
II      Hemorrhoids,  in  progiiuncy.  134 

[application  at  inli  iior  strait,  487] 

[at  superior  slrait,  487] 

[Hand,   intro.l iui ion  of,  in   occipilo-p<«te 

application  nf,  to  aller-eoioing  head  in 

rior  positions,  315] 

breech  presentations,  301 

iliind-feediiig  "f  infants,  564 

application  of,  within  the  cervix,  "."I 

ass's  milk  in,  564 

[carried  over   ahdom.-n,    to  complete 

artificial  human  milk  in,  565 

delivery  of  head,  4Ss] 

causes  of  mortality  in,  5<r4 

case-!   in  which  a  straight  instrument 

cow's  milk  in,  and  its  prepara- 

should he  used,  466 

tion,  564 

dangers  of,  342,  478 

goal's  milk  in,  564 

dangers  of,  to  child,  479 

method  of,  566 

description  of,  465 

Head  present  at  ions,  261 

description  of  tiie  operation,  472 

description   of   cranial   positions 

difference  between  lii-h  and  low  ope- 

in, 262 

rations,  47! 

division  of,  262 

disadvantages  of  a  weak  instrument. 

explanation   of   frequency  of  lit 

408 

position,  263 

frequent  use  of,  in  modern  practice, 

frequency  of,  263 

340,  465 

mechanism  of  1st  position,  265 

high  operations,  477 

2d  position,  270 

[in  America,  470] 

3d  position,  270 

long,  4117 

4th  position,  272 

preliminary       considerations      bofora 

relative  frequency  of  various  po- 

using,  471 

short,  466 

lleart,  disease!  of,  in  pregnancy,  213 

use  of  anesthetics  ill  forceps  delivery, 

hypertrophy  of,  in  pregnancy,  132 

472 

Hemorrhage,  accidental,  405 

DM  ot  in  deformed  pelvis,  387 

canaea  and  pathology  of,  406 

use   of   in    difficult    ciccipi  to-posterior 

concealed  internal,  407 

position*,  314 

diagnosis,    prognosis,    and    treatment 

uae  Of  in  protracted  labor,  340 

of  con ceal.nl  internal,  406 

[Forceps.  Bedford's.  483] 

prognosis  of,  4dT 

[Cloinann's.  4Gi>] 

symptoms  and  diagnosis  of,  406 

[DwlS'fi,482] 

treatment  of,  408 

[  i:ii;..i  -.  4».i] 

Hemorrhage  after  delivery,  409 

[llodge'a,  441] 

causes  of,  409 

[Meigs's  craniotomy-,  503] 

constitutional    predisposition    to, 

lawyer's,  4S4] 

413 

[Wallace's,  4-2] 

curative  treatment  of,  415 

[Willie's,  483] 

from  laceration  of  maternal  struc- 

Forceps-saw, 435 

tures,  421 

Foaaa  navicularU,  44 

nature's  mode  of  pro  v. u  tin,;.  ;:>:>, 

Funis.     iSee  L'mbl Ileal  cord.) 

4(13 

preventive  treatment  of.  414 

secondary  causes  of,  41 1 

pALACTAGOOnBS,  55S 
U     Galactorrhea,  560 

secondary  treatment  of,  421 

symptoms  of,  413 

Galvanism  a.-  a  mi-ails  of  in.l ii.-in lt   labor. 

transfusion  of  blood  in,  422 

44.', 

!  !■■ -rl..i  _  i  ■  :i-i  it  d.'livfrv  isieondnrv),422 

Gangrene  of  limtu  fr<im  arterial  otatrur- 

distinction  DatmA,  and  pet* 

fuse  lochia)  dischar-.-  422 

Oastrolomy,  after  rupture  of  uterus,  432 

local  causes  of,  423 

in  extra-uterine  pregnancy,  174,  1SJ 

treatment  of,  424 

INDEX. 
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Hemorrhage,  unavoidable.    (See  Placenta 
provia.) 

Hernia,  in  labor,  356 

Hoar-glass    contraction    of    uterus,    411, 
[412] 

Hydatids  of  uterus,  221 

Hydramnios,  228 

Hydrocephalus  of  foetus,  as  a  cause  of  dif- 
ficult labor,  367 

Hydrorrhea  gravidarum,  221 

Hymen,  43 

[an  obstacle  to  delivery,  44] 

Hypoblast,  96 

Hysteria  during  labor,  568 


F EDUCTION  of  premature  labor.     {See 
Premature  labor.) 
Inertia  of  the  uterus,  frequent  child-bear- 
ing as  a  cause  of,  334 
Infant,  apparent  death  of,  551 

appearance  of,  in  cases  of  apparent 

death,  551 
clothing  of,  553 
evils  of  over-suckling,  554 
management  of,  556 
management  of,  when  food  disagrees, 

567 
treatment  of  apparent  death  of,  551 
various  kinds  of  food  of,  567 
washing  and  dressing  of,  553 
Infantile  mortality,  diminution  of,  as   a 
reason  for  more  frequent  use  of  forceps, 
342 
Inflammatory  diseases  affecting  the  foetus, 

231 
Insanity  (puerperal),  577 

classification  of,  577 
of  lactation,  583 
of  pregnancy,  578 
predisposing  causes  of,  578 
puerperal  (proper)  580 
causes  of,  581 
form  of,  579 
prognosis  of,  583 
post-mortem  signs  of,  583 
symptoms  of,  584 
transient  mania  during  deliverv, 

580 
treatment  of,  585 
treatment  during  convalescence, 

588 
question  of  removal  to  an  asylum, 
588 
Insomnia  in  pregnancy,  202 
Intermittent  fever  affecting  the  foetus,  230 
Intestines,   disorders    of,    as    influencing 

labor,  336 
Inversion  of  uterus.     (See  Uterus.) 
Irregular  uterine  contractions  after  lal>or, 
411 
as  a  cause  of  lingering  labor, 
336 
Irritable  bladder  in  pregnancy,  204 
Ischium,  planes  of  the,  38. 

42 


JAUNDICE  in  pregnancy,  215 

KIESTEIN,  132,  [135] 
Knots  on  the  umbilical  cord,  227 
Knee  presentation,  295 
Kyphotic  deformity  of  pelvis,  379 


LABIA  majora,  41 
Labia  minora,  42 
Labor,  248 

age,  influence  of,  on  335 

anaesthesia  in,  288 

arrest  of,  158 

causes  of,  248 

causes  of  precipitate,  336 

causes  of  protracted,  333 

character  and  source  of  pain  in,  254 

character  of  false  pains,  276 

dilatation  of  cervix  in,  252 

duration  of,  260 

effect  of  uterine  contractions  in,  251 

evil  effects  of  protracted,  332 

induction  of.    (See  Premature  labor.) 

influence  of  stage  of,  in  protracted, 

332 
management  of  in  deformed  pelvis, 

387 
management  of  natural,  274 
management  of  third  stage  of,  284 
mechanism  of,  in  head  presentation, 

261 
obstructed  by  faulty  condition  of  the 

soft  parts,  341 
period  of  day  at  which   labor  com- 
mences, 261 
phenomena  of,  248 
position  of  patient  during,  278 
preparatory  treatment,  274 
precipitate,  346 
prolonged  and  precipitate,  332 
rupture  of  membranes  in,  252 
stages  of,  255 

symptoms  of  protracted,  333 
treatment  of  protracted,  346 
Lactation,  defective  secretion  of  milk  in, 

558 
diet  of  nursing  women  during,  556 
excessive  flow  of  milk  in,  559 
importance  of  to  mother,  554 
importance  of  wet-nnrsing  to  child, 

554 
insanity  of.  583 
management  of,  555 
means  of  arresting  secretion  of  milk 

in,  557 
period  of  weaning  in,  557 
Laminae  dorsales,  97 
Laparo-elytrotomy,  525 
[Laparotomy,  American  puerperal,  432] 
Lead-poisoning,  affecting  the  fa-tus,  230 

a*  a  cause  of  aWtion,  240 
Leucorrluea,  in  pregnancy,  205 
Lever.     (See  Vectis.) 
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[Line,  dark  abdominal,  in  negro,  141] 

Montgomery's  rape,  93 

Liquor  amnii,  10(1 

Morning  sickness,  137 

us«s  of,  101 

Mortality  of  childbirth,  540 

source  of,  101 

Mucous  membrane  of   uterus.     (A*  ["te- 

deficiency of,  229 

rm.) 

Lochia,  546 

[Mailer  operation,  521] 

variation  in  amount  and  duration  of, 
occasional  felor  of,  5!iS 

V  BEVOCB  shock  after  delivery.  543 

J.1      Nervons  system,  changes  in  during 

Lying-in  hospitals,  mortality  in,  589 

Lypotheinia,  19  b' 

pregnancy,  134 

disorders  of,  in  pregnancy.  201 

excitability  of,  in  puerperal   wo- 

llALPRESENTATIONS, pecoliar  form  of 
Jl      bag  of  membranes  in,  294 

men,  573 

Neuralgia  in  pregnancy,  202 

Mamillary  abscess,  560 

Nipple,  72 

antiseptic  treatment  of,  5(11 

Nipples,  depressed,  59 

signs  and  symptoms  of,  560 

[.■./.■ma  from,  559} 

treatment  of,  561 

fissures  and  excoriations  of,  559 

changes  during  pregnancy,  139 

Nursing.      (_Sre  Lactation.) 

their  diagnostic  value,  140 

Nutrition  of  foetus,  119 

Nymphs.     (See  Labia  minora.) 

their  sympathetic  relations  with 

the.  uterus,  72 

[McKuight's  operation,  175] 

ABLIQL'BLY  contracted  pelvis,  378 
U     Obstetric  hag,  275 

Measles,  affecting  the  fcetus,  230 

in  pregnancy,  212 

■A-cipito-piHteri'T  jx>sitii-ns,  ■iimcnlt   ease- 

Meconium,  124 

of,  313 

Membrane*,  artificial  rupture  of,  279 

causes  of    face-to  pobis   delivery 

puncture  of,  as  a  means  of  inducing 

in,  313 

labor,  444 

forceps  in,  315 

Menstruation.  73 

treatment  of,  314 

cessation  of,  64 

veetis  or  fillet  in,  314 

during  pregnancy,  136 

tlmphalo-mesiULcrii'  artery  and  vein,  '<* 

changes  in  (iraallaii  follicle  after,  73 

Opiate*,  use  of,  after  delivery,  548 

[increased  by  change  of  residence  to 

a  hot  climate,  79] 

Osteomalacia,  as  a  cause  of  deformity,  372 

period  of,  duration,  ami  recurrence, 

[not  an  American  disease.  373]" 

79 

Osteophytes,    formation    of,   during    preg- 

j1 1 j i  f .. .- . ■  <.i.  S4 

nancy,  134 

Munee  of  Mood  in,  SI 

Os   uteri,  dilatation  of,  as  a  means  of  in- 

theory of,  82 

ducing  labor,  446 

quantity  fl"  I'l 1  lost  in,  79 

occlusion  of,   in  labor,  349 

vicarious,  84 

Ovarian    pregnancy.      (See   Kxtra-uterine 

Mesoblast,  96 

pregnancy.) 

[Milk,    Aldcrnev,    too  rich  for    young  in- 

tumor iu  pregnancy,  215 

fants,  665] 

Ovariotomy  in  pregnancy,  216 

artificial  human,  565 

Ovary,  64 

ass's,  5(54 

functions  of,  73 

cow's,  anil  its  preparation,  564 

defective  secretion  of,  55S 

vascular  arrangements  of,  68 

excessive  secretion  of,  55« 

Ovule,  \iH 

goat's,  564 

changes  iu.  after  impregnation,  89 

[in  cities,  564] 

chunges  iu,   when    retained  iu  ulero 

in. ■■ui-  H    :ii-i-i.-hI mil;   tiie  siTiT'tion  of. 

after  its  death,  238 

557 

formation  of,  67. 

secretion  or,  after  delivery,  554 

Ovntn,  blighted,  retained  in  utero,  247 

Milk-fever,  543 

Oxytocic  remedies,  338 

Misi  iirriiige.  (.Sir  Abortion.) 

Misled  labor,  185,  [1S6] 

Moles,  237 

DAIN8,  after,  547 

X      false,  256 

Mi.iisin.siiv  (ilimlile),  3G3 

classification  of,  364 

irregular  and  spasmodic  ad  a  cause  of 

mechanism  of  delivery  iu,  364 

protracted  labor,  336 

Mona  veneris,  41 

labor,  251 
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Palpitation  in  pregnancy,  196 
Pampiniform  plexus,  56 
Paralysis  in  pregnancy,  202 

from  embolism  of  the  cerebral  arte- 
ries, 619 
from  embolism  of  the  main  arteries  of 
the  limb,  619 
Parovarium,  60 
Parturient  canal,  axis  of,  37 
Pathology  of  decidua  and  ovum,  218 
Pelvis,    alterations    in,    articulations    of, 
during  pregnancy,  31 
anatomy  of,  25 
articulations  of,  28 
axes  of,  37 
Caesarean   section  in  deformities  of, 

391 
causes  of  deformity  of,  371 
comparative  estimate  of  turning  and 

forceps  in  deformity  of,  390 
craniotomy  in  deformity  of,  391 
diagnosis  of  deformity,  384 
deformities  of,  371 
development  of,  39,  40 
difference  according  to  race,  40 
difference  in  the  two  sexes,  32 
division  into  true  and  false,  32 
equally  contracted,  374 
equally  enlarged,  374 
forceps  in  deformity  of,  388 
induction  of  premature  labor  in  de- 
formity of,  391 
infantile,  39 
kyphotic,  380 
ligaments  of,  28 
masculine,  374 
mechanism  of  delivery  in  deformed, 

383 
movements  of  the  articulations  of,  30 
obliquely  contracted,  379 
planes  of,  37 
Robert's,  380 

soft  parts  connected  with,  40 
tumors  of,  381 
turning  in  deformity  of,  389 
undeveloped,  375 
Pelvic  cellulitis  and  peritonitis,  636 
etiology  of,  637 
importance  of  distinguishing 
the  two  forms  of  disease, 
636 
connection  with  septicaemia, 

637 
opening  of  abscess  in,  642 
prognosis  of,  642 
relative  frequency  of  the  two 

forms  of  disease,  639 
results  of  physical  examina- 
tion, 640 
seat  of  inflammation  in  cellu- 
litis, 637 
seat  of  inflammation  in  peri- 
tonitis, 638 
suppuration  in,  641 
symptomatology,  639 


Pelvic  cellulitis  and  peritonitis — 
terminations  of,  640 
treatment  of,  641 
two  distinct  forms  of  disease, 
636 
presentations,  292 

application  of  forceps  to  the  after- 
coming  head  in,  301 
causes  of,  292 
danger  to  children  in,  300 
diagnosis  of,  293 
frequency  of,  292 
management  of  impacted  breech 

in,  302 
mechanism  of,  295 
prognosis  in,  293 
treatment  of,  369 
Pelvimeters,  various  forms  of,  385 
Perchloride  of  iron,  injections  of,  in  post- 
partum hemorrhage,  421 
Perforators,  491 

Perineum,  distension  of,  in  labor,  258,  281 
incision  of,  282 
laceration  of,  283 
relaxation  of,  281 

rigidity  of,  as  a  cause  of  protracted 

labor,  351 

Peritonitis,  pelvic.  (See  Pelvic  cellulitis.) 

Peritonitis,  puerperal.    (See  Septicaemia.) 

Phlegmasia    dolens.      (See    Thrombosis, 

peripheral  venous.) 
Placenta,  102 

adhesion  of,  after  delivery,  413 

degeneration  of,  108 

detachment  of,  in  labor,  259 

expression  of,  286 

foetal  portion  of,  103  " 

form  of,  in  man  and  animals,  102 

functions  of,  108 

maternal  portion  of,  106 

minute  structures  of,  103 

pathology  of/  224 

[long-retained,  418] 

sinus  system  of,  105 

sounds  produced  during  separation  of, 

149 
treatment  of  adherent,  417 
Placenta  membranacea,  224 
Placenta  praBvia  393,  [394,  402] 
causes  of,  394 

causes  of  hemorrhage  in,  397 
natural  termination  of  labor  in, 

399 
pathological  changes  of  placenta 

in  398 
prognosis  in,  394 
sources  of  hemorrhage  in,  396 
summary  of  rules  of  treatment 

in,  404 
symptoms  of,  395 
treatment  of,  400 
turning  in,  462 
Placenta  succenturia,  224 
Placentitis,  225 
Plugging  of  vagina,  245 
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Plural  births,  loO,  353 

Prematura  labor — 

arrangement    of     placenta;     and 

in  deformed  pelvis,  3S3 

— V"  in,  MS 

injection  of  carbonic  acid  gas  as  a 

cansea  of,  102 

means  of  inducing,  448 

diagnosis  of,  163 

insertion  of  flexible  bougie  as  a 

relative  frequency  of,  in  different 

means  of  inducing,  448 

countries,  160 

objects  i>f  the  operation  of  induc- 

aex of  children  In,  161 

tion  of,  442 

treatment  of,  3li0 

oxytocics  as  a  means  of  inducing, 

Pneumonia  in  pregnancy,  213 

445 

•■  Polar  globule,"  6!) 

period  for  the  induction  of,  in  de- 

[Polypua, an  obstacle  t.i  delivery,  355] 

formed  pelvis,  393 

Porro  operation,  520 

precautions  as  regards  the  child 

Poaition  of  cranium  in  hond-preaontntioii. 

in  the  induction  of,  449 

(See  Head  presentation.) 

puncture  of  the  membranes  as  a 

Post- par  turn   hemorrhage.      (Sec   Hemor- 

means of  inducing,  445 

rhage.) 

separation  of  tie-  mbranes  as  a 

Pregnancy,  125 

means  of  inducing,  447 

abnormal,  160 

vaginal  and  uterine  douches  as  a 

affectum*  of  respiratory  organs,  U'4, 

means  of  inducing,  447 

[HIS] 

Pressure  as  a  means  of  inducing  nlerine 

alteration  of  clnr  of  \- :i  l;  i  t i .-i  1   mucous 

contractions,  339 

membrane  a*  a  sign  of,  144 

mode  of  applying,  340 

ballottemciit  as  a  sign  of,  143 

Prolapse  of  umbilical  cord.      (Ste  Umbili- 

changes In  tlie  Hood  during,  132 

cal  cord.) 

changes  in  the  liver,  lvuipliatics,  and 

Ptyalisms  in  pregnancy,  194 

spleen  during,  133 

Puerperal  convulsions.     {See  Eclampsia.) 

in  the  urine  during,  134 

fever.     (Set  Septicemia.) 

[complicated     with     ovarian     tumor, 

mania.     (.*«  Insanity.) 

21o'] 

state,  540 

deposit  *  of  pigment arv  mailer  during, 

after-treatment  in  [549],  550 

141 

diet  and  regimen  in,  548 

differential  diagnosis  of,  150 

diminution  of  uterus  in,  S43 

drfmi  of  patient  in,  274 

importance  of  prolonged  rest  in, 

duration  of,  154 

550 

enlargement  of  abdomen  as  a  sign  of, 

secretions  and   excretions  in,  542 

141" 

temperature  in,  542 

extra-uterine.        (.SVe      Extra-uterine 

Pulmonary  arteries,   anatomical    arrange- 

progiialny.) 

ment  of,  as  favoring  1  brum  hosts,  HIS 

fatal  movement*  in,  141 

Pulae,  slate  of,  after  delivery,  641 

formation  of  osteophytes  during,  133 

hypertrophy   of    the    heart    during, 

133 

/yJICKKNTSffl,  142 

\l     [Quinine  as  an  oxytocic,  33$] 

in  eases  of  double  uterus,  57 

in  the  absence  of  menstruation,  137 

intermittent  uterine  eon  tractions  as  a 

sign  of,  142 

T)  AI'K  as  influencing  the  size  of  the  fatal 
J.I     skull,  114 

ptyaliam  in,  1114 

prolapse  of  the  uterus  in,  207 

itecto-vagiual  fistula,  434 

Respiration  of  ftetus,  120 

Retroversion  of  the  gravid  uterus,  208 

i|iikkeniug,  142 

Rickets  as  a  cause  of  pelvic  deformity,  373 

Mckncss  of.  137 

RosenmOller,  organ  of.    [Set  Parovarium.) 

signs  and  diagnosis  of,  131! 

Iiound  ligaments  of  the  uterus,  (il 

sounds  produced  by  the  facial  move- 

Rupture of  uterus.      (.Sr*  I'terus,) 

ments  in,  14il 

spurious,  153 

-ynipallielie  disturbance  uf,  137 

CACRUM,  anatomy  of,  27 

O    mechanical  relations  of,  27 

uterine  fluctuation  in,  144 

vaginal  signs  of,  143 

Salivation  in  pregnancy,  194 

pulsation  in,  144 

Scarlet  fever  affecting  the  fo?tiis,  230 

Premature  labor,  230 

in  pregnancy,  212 

history  of  the  operation  of  induc- 

in the  puerperal  state,  591! 

tion  of,  442 

Scvhalsj  in  the  recluni  obstructing  labor. 

induction  of,  442 

35(S 
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Septicaemia  (puerperal),  589 
bacteria  in,  001 
channels  of  diffusion  in,  601 

through  which  septic  matter  may 
be  absorbed,  593 
cold  in  treatment  of,  611 
conduct  of  practitioner  in  regard  to, 

599 
contagion  from  other   puerperal  pa- 
tients as  a  cause  of,  598 
description  of,  605 
division  into  auto-genetic  and  hetero- 

genetic  forms,  594 
epidemics  of,  590 
history  of,  589 
importance  of  antiseptic  precautions 

in,  600 
influence  of   cadaveric    poison   as   a 

cause  of,  595 
influence  of  zymotic  disease  in  caus- 
ing, 595 
its  connection  with   pelvic   cellulitis 

and  peritonitis,  637 
local  changes  in,  601 
mode  in  which  the  poison  may  bo  con- 
veyed to  patients  in,  599 
nature  of  septic  poison,  601 
pathological  phenomena  iu,  603 
prevention  of,  600 
pyaemic  forms  of,  604 
sources  of  auto-infection  in  594 

of  hetero-in  feet  ion,  594,  [599] 
symptoms  of  the  intense  forms,  605 
theory  of  an  essential  zymotic  fever, 
591 
of  identity  with   surgical  septi- 
cemia, 591 
of  local  origin,  590 
transfusion  of  blood  in,  530 
treatment  of  a,  607 
[venesection  in,  609] 
Warburg's  tincture  in  the  treatment 
of,  611 
Sex,  discovery  of,  of  foetus  during  preg- 
nancy, 146 
•        of  foetus  as  influencing  the  size  of  the 

skull,  114 
Shoulder  presentations,  317 
diagnosis  of,  320 
division  of,  317 
mechanism  of,  322 
prognosis  and  frequency  of,  319 
spontaneous  version  in,  322 
treatment  of,  329 
[Siamese  twins,  how  born,  364] 
Sickness  of  pregnancy,  137 
[Silver  uterine  sutures,  519] 
[Sleep  on  inclined  plane,  for  relief  of  dys- 
pnoea of  pregnancy,  195] 
Smallpox  atFecting  the  ftetus,  229 

in  pregnancy,  212 
Smith's,  Tyler,  theory  of  labor,  250 
Spondyloli'thesis,  377 
Spontaneous  evolution,  322 
version,  320 


Spurious  pregnancy,  153 
diagnosis  of,  153 
symptoms  of,  153 
[Story  of   the   Princess  of   Swarzenberg, 

512] 
Symphyseotomy,  520 
Syncope  during  or  after  labor,  626 

in  pregnancy,  196 
Syphilis  affecting  the  foetus,  230 
as  a  cause  of  abortion,  239 
in  pregnancy  214 
[Stethoscope,  Cammann's,  147] 
Super-fecundation  and  super-foe  tat  ion,  164 
Sutures  of  foetal  head.  112 


TEMPERATURE  after  delivery,  542 
Thrombosis  (peripheraj  venous),  629 
changes  in  thrombi  in,  637 
condition  of  the  affected  limb, 

629 
detachment  of  emboli  in,  634 
history  and  pathology  of,  630 
progress  of  the  disease,  630 
symptoms  of,  629 
treatment  of,  633 
(puerperal),  613 

arterial  thrombosis  and  embo- 
lism, 624 
cardiac  murmur  in  pulmonary 

622 
cases  illustrating  recovery  from 

pulmonary,  620 
causes  of  death  in  pulmonary, 

622 
clinical  facts  in  favor  of  pul- 
monary, 616 
conditions  which  favor  throm- 
bosis in  the  puerperal  state, 
614 
distinction  between  thrombosis 

and  embolism,  til  5 
phlegmasia     dolens     a    conse- 
quence of,  614 
post-mortem  appearance  of  clots 

iu  pulmonary,  622 
question  of  primary  thromlxwis 
in   the  pulmonary  arteries, 
630 
question  of  recovery  from  pul- 
monary, 615 
symptoms  of  arterial,  (524 

of  pulmonary  ol*t  ruction 
in,  618 
treatment  of  arterial,  626 
of  pulmonary,  623 
Thrombus.     {See  Hematocele.) 
Toothache  in  pregnancy,  194 
Transfusion  of  blood,  530 

addition  of  chemical  reagents  to 
prevent  coagulation  of  fibrine, 
534 
cases  suitable  for  the  operation, 

536 
dangers  of  the  operation,  536 
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Transfusion  of  blood — 

I'uibilical  cord,  prolapse  of — 

defibrillation   of    blood    in,  534, 

diagnosis  of,  3"iW 

[B34] 

frequency  of,  327 

difficulties  of  tins  operation,  532 

postural  treatment  of,  328 

effects  of  successful  transfusion, 

prognosis  of,  32V 

53B 

reposition  of,  330 

history    of    the    operation,    630, 

Umbilici 

i  in  mediate  transfusion,  933 

reticle,  97 

method  of  injecting  delibrinated 

Uraciius,  99 

blood,  B39 

Un 

'inia.  in  councotien  nitb  eclampsia.  54(1 

method  of  performing  immediate 

in  connection  h  Hh  puerperal  insanity, 

transfusion,  537 

581 

nietliod  of  preparing  deli bri Dated 

Urethra,  43 

Wood,  53b1 

Un 

lie,  changes  in,  during  pregnane?,  134 

nature  ami  object  of  the  opera- 

retention of,  after  delivery,  54)* 

tion,  531 

Uterine  fluctuation,  as   a   sign   of    prcg- 

secondary  effects  of,  539 

nancy,  144 

statistical  results  of,  53b" 

souffle,  147 

Tropics,  influence  of  resilience  in,  en  labor. 

Dt 

ro-sacral  ligaments,  U2 

334 

Ut 

ma,  47 

Trunk,  presentation   of.      {See   Shoulder 

analogy  of  interior  of,  after  delivery, 

presentations.) 

and  stump  of  an  amputated   limb. 

Tumors,  diagnosis-  of  uterine  nnd  ovarian, 

95 

157 

anomalies  of,  5T 

fa-tul,  232 

nulc-partuui    hour-glass    contraction. 

obstructing  labor,  370 

351,  [351] 

Tunica  albuginea,  tili 

arrangement  „f  mnsculnr  fibrea  of,  52 

Turning,  449 

axis  of,  during  pregnancy.  127 

anesthesia  in,  4fi.F) 

clonics  in  ci-rvix   liming  pregnancy. 

by  combined  ma  thud,  453 

127,  143 

by  external  manipulation  inly,  451 

changes  in  form  and  dimensions  of, 

eases  suitable  for  till  operation,  4.11 

during  pregnancy,  125 

for   operating    by    combined 

changes    in    mucous    membranes    of, 

tnelbod,  452 

after  delivery,  545 

cephalic,  453 

changes    in    mucous    membranes    of. 

choice  of  band  to  l>e  used.  455 

after  impregnation,  91 

history  of  the  operation,  449 

changes    in    tissues  of,   during  preg- 

in nUiomi  no-anterior  positions,  4(13 

nancy,  1311 

in  deformed  pelvis,  S&S 

change*   in   the  vessels  of,  after   de- 

in placenta  prn-vin,  402,  462 

livery,  544 

method  of  cephalic  450 

congestive  hypertrophy  of,  151 

ulatioti,  451  ' 

contractions-  of,  in  labor,  251 
dimensions  of,  49 

of  podalio,  454 

diminution  in  ilie  of,  after  delivery, 

object  and    nature  of   the  operation, 

544 

4511 

distonsimi  of,  as  a  cause  of  labor,  249- 

period  when  the  Operation  should   In) 

distension  of,  by  retained  menses,  151 

performed,  455 

fatty  trans  lorn  nil  inn  of,  afli-r  delivery. 

podalic,  454,  459 

527 

position  of  patient  in,  454 

[hour-glass  contraction,  412] 

stiilislirs  and  dangers  of,  451 

value  of  anesthetics  in  difficult  cases 

pregnancy,  142,  [143] 

of.  4C4 

internal  surface  of,  SO 

Twins.      (See  Mural  birtlis.) 

inversion  of,  435 

[Carolina,  how  born,  3'iii] 

differential  diagnosis  of,  437 

conjoined.  361 

production  of,  437 

locked.  360 

results  of   physical  examination 

in,  437 
symptoms  of,  436 

TTMmi.ir.AL  curd,  ins 
U             knots  of,  1119,  237 

[simultaneous  reposition,  440] 

treatment  of,  439 

Hgatareof,  2*3 

ligaments  of,  WO 

pathology  of,  227 

Kuiptistics  of,  57 

prolapse  of,  32tl 

ui:il|"-iti"n  of,  us  a  cause  of  protracted 

causes  of,  3*38 

labor,  33li 
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Uterus — 

mode  of  action  in  labor,  251 

mucous  membrane  of,  53 

muscular  fibres  of,  52 

nerves  of,  57 

[partitioned,  59] 

[persistent    intermittent   contraction 

of,  143J 
regional  division  of,  50 
relations  of,  48 
retroversion  of  gravid,  210 
rupture  of,  42G 

alterations  of  tissues  in,  427 

causes  of,  427 

comparative    result    of    various 
methods  of  treatment  in,  432 

prognosis  of,  430 

seat  of  laceration  in,  427 

symptoms  of,  430 

treatment  of,  430,  434 
[gastrotomy  in,  433] 
size   of,  at   various   periods  of  preg- 
nancy, 126 
state  of,  in  protracted  labor,  334 
structures  composing,  51 
utricular  glands  of,  53 
vessels  of,  5C 
weight  of,  after  delivery,  544 


VAGINA,  45 
bands  and   cicatrices  of,  obstructing 

delivery,  350 
contraction  of,  after  delivery,  543 
lacerations  of,  433 


Vagina — 

orifice  of,  43 

structure  of,  46 
Varicose  veins  in  pregnancy,  207 
Vectis,  489 

action  of,  489 

cases  in  which  it  is  applicable,  490 
Veins,  entrance  of  air  into,  as  a  cause  of 

sudden  death  after  delivery,  627 
Venesection  for  rigidity  of  cervix,  347 
Version.     (See  Turning.) 

[by  the  vertex,  314] 
Vesico-uterine  ligaments,  61 
Vesico-vaginal  fistula,  433 
Vestibule,  42 

Vicarious  menstruation,  84 
Vomiting  in  pregnancy,  189 
Vulva,  41 

condition  of,  after  delivery,  545 

oedema  of,  obstructing  labor,  356 

vascular  supply  of,  45 
Vulvo-vaginal  glands,  44 


WARBURG'S  tincture,  611 
Weaning.     (See  Lactation.) 
Wet-nurse,  selection  of,  555 
Wolffian  bodies,  58,  110 
Wounds  of  the  foetus,  232 


ZONA  pellucida,  69 
Zymotic  disease,  affecting  the  foetus, 

229 
as  a  cause  of  septicaemia,  595 


their  high  professional  standing. 
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ged  under  different  heads,  and  furnitl- 

ing  a  digest  of  medical  progr,  es,  abroad  and  at  home. 

Thas  during  the  year  1B78  the  •' Joubnai."  contained  77  Original  Communica- 
tions, mostly  elaborate  in  character,  133  Reviews  and  Bibliographical  Notices,  and 
255  articles  in  the  Quarterly  Summaries,  lllaslrated  with  48  maps  uod  wood  en- 
gravings. 

That  the  efforts  thus  made  to  maintain  the  high  reputation  of  the  ••■Ioi-rkal"  are 
successful,  is  shown  by  the  position  accorded  to  it  in  both  America  and  Europe  as  \ 
leading  organ  of  medical  progress: — 
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And  that  it  was  specifically  included  in  t  lie  award  of  a  medal  ofraeril  to  the  Publisher 
in  the  Vieuna  Exhibition  in  1873. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  "American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciiscm"  ha* 

never  been  raised  during  its  long  career.     It  is  still  Fivst  Dollars  per  annum  ;  and 

when  paid  for  in  advance,  the  subscriber  receives  in  addiiion  the  •'  Mkdical  News  and 

Abstract,"  making  in  all  nearly  2000  large  octavo  pages  per  annum,  free  of  postage. 

II. 

THE  MEDICAL  NEWS  AND  ABSTRACT. 

Tbirty-Beven  years  ago  the  "  MtuiCAL  News"  ■ 
convey  to  the  subscribers  of  the  "  America*  Jons 
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current  information  which  could  Dot  be  accommodated  in  the  Quarterly.  It  con- 
sisted of  sixteen  pages  of  such  matter,  together  with  sixteen  more  known  as  tie 
Library  Department  and  devottd  to  the  publishing  of  books.  With  the  increased 
progress  of  science,  however,  this  was  found  insufficient  and  some  years  since  an- 
other periodical,  known  as  the  "Monthly  Abstract,"  was  started,  and  was  fur- 
n:shtd  at  a  moderate  price  to  subscribers  to  the  "American  Journal."  These 
two  monthlies  will  hereafter  be  consolidated,  under  the  title  of  "Thi  Medical 
Nrws  and  Abstract,"  and  will  be  furnished  free  of  charge  in  connection  with  the 
41  American  Journal." 

The44 News  and  Abstract"  will  consist  of  64  pages  monthly,  in  a  neat  cover. 
It  will  contain  a  Clinical  Department  in  which  will  be  continued  the  series  of 
Ordinal  American  Clinical  Lectures,  by  gentlemen  of  the  highest  reputation 
throughout  the  United  States,  together  wrh  a  choice  selection  of  foreign  Lectures 
and  Hospial  Notes  and  Gleanings.  Then  will  follow  the  Monthly  Abstract,  sys- 
tematically arranged  and  classified,  and  presenting  five  or  six  hurdred  articles  yearly ; 
and  each  number  will  conclude  with  a  News  Department,  giving  current  profes- 
sional intelligence,  domestic  and  foreign,  the  whole  fully  indexed  at  the  close  of 
each  volume,  rendering  it  of  permanent  value  for  reference. 

As  stated  above,  the  subscription  price  to  the  "  News  and  Abstract"  will  be 
Two  Dollars  and  a  Half  per  annum,  invariably  in  advance,  at  which  rate  it  will  rank 
as  one  of  the  cheapest  medical  perir  dicals  in  the  country.  But  it  will  also  be  fur- 
night d,  free  of  all  charge,  in  commutation  with  the  "American  Journal  of  th* 
Medical  Sen  noes,"  to  all  who  remit  Five  Dollars  in  advance,  hue  giving  to  the 
subscriber,  for  that  very  moderate  sum,  a  complete  record  of  medical  progress 
throughout  the  world,  in  the  compass  of  about  two  thousand  large  octavo  pages. 

In  this  effort  to  turnish  so  large  an  amount  of  practical  information  at  a  price  so 
unpreced^ntedly  low,  and  thus  place  it  within  the  reach  of  every  member  of  the 
profession,  the  publisher  confidently  anticipates  the  friendly  aid  of  all  who  feel  an 
interest  in  the  dissemination  of  sound  medical  literature.  He  trusts,  especially,  thai 
the  subscribers  to  the  "American  Medical  Journal"  will  call  the  attention  of  their 
acquaintances  to  the  advantages  thus  offered,  and  that  be  will  be  sustained  in  the 
endeavor  to  permanently  establish  medical  periodical  literature  on  a  footing  of 
cheapness  never  heretofore  attempted. 

PREMIUM  FOR  OBTAINING  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  TO  THE  "JOURNAL/1 

Any  gentleman  who  will  remit  the  amount  for  two  subscriptions  for  18«0,  one  of 
which  at  least  must  be  for  a  new  subscriber,  will  receive  as  a  premium,  free  by  mail,  a 
copy  of  any  one  of  the  following  rec  nt  works : 

"Barnes's  Manual  of  Midwifery"  (?ee  p.  24), 

"Tiibury  Fox's  Epitome  of  Diseases  of  the  Sk  n,"  new  edition,  just  ready 
(see  p.  18)  Jp 

44  Fothbroill's  Antaoonism  of  Mejicinrs"  (see  p.  16), 
"  Holden's  Landmarks,  Medical  and  Surgical"  (see  p.  6), 
"  Browne  on  the  Use  of  the  Ophthalmoscope"  (seep.  2J>), 
44  Flint's  Kshays  on  Conservative  Medicine"  (see  p.  15), 
44  Sturgks's  Clinical  Medicine"  (see  p.  14), 
44Hwayne's  Obstetric  Aphorisms,"  new  edition  (see  p.  21), 
"Tanner's  Clinical  Manual"  (3ee  p.  5), 
44  West  on  Nervous  Disorders  of  Children"  (see  p.  20). 

*#*  Gentlemen  desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  thus  offered  will  do- 
well  to  forward  their  subscriptions  at  un  early  day,  in  order  to  insure  the  receipt  of 
complete  sets  for  the  year  lb80. 

(££»  The  safest  mode  of  remittance  is  by  bank  check  or  postal  money  order,  drawn 
to  the  order  of  the  undersigned.  Where  these  are  not  accessible,  remittances' for  the 
44  Journal"  may  be  made  at  the  risk  of  the  publisher,  by  forwarding  in  registered 
letters,    Address, 

HENRY  0.  LEA,  Noe.  706  and  708  Sanbom  St.,  Fbiladrlfhia,  Pa. 
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UOBLYN  (RICHARD  D.),  M.D 

a A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  TERMS  USED  IN  MEDICINE  AM) 

TIIK  COLLATblKAL  SCIENCES.  Revised,  with  nnme-roni  ndditiona,  by  JiA*c  H«rt 
M.D.,  Editor  of  the  "American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Science!."  In  one  large  royji 
llmo.  volume  of  over  S00  double-colomned  pagca  -  cloth,  SI  to  ,  leather,  f!  UU 

m'  l. '•>-■'  *'«■»  /o-mo'. 


DO/)  WELL  {G.  F),  F.R.A.S..  Itc 

"  A  DICTIONARY  OF  SCIENCE:  Comprising  Astronomy,  Cliem- 

litry,  Dynamic!",  Electrieily,  Heat,  Hydro. Ii  pt:irui.:i\  Hydrnitaiin,  Light,  Magneiitm 
Mechanic,  Mrienr<.l(.Rj.  1'ne umMic-.  ,-onn.l,  „„.|  sutic?  Hrectded  hr  ..n  ?.■&> j  on  th. 
lliilnrj  of  the  Phjiicnl  Scienoea.  In  one  bnndioiue  octavo  volume  of  GW4  pB*(i.  aid 
mnny  illofimiotw  ■  e\»A.  »■• 
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A    CENTURY  OF  AMERICAN  MEDICINE.  1776-1876.    By  DoctorB  K.  H. 

•*■*■     Clarke,  II.  J.  Bigelow,  8.  D.  OroM,  T.  O.  Thomni,  and  J.  S.  Billtagi.   In  one  very  hand- 
tome  12mo.  volume  of  about  350  pages  :  cloth,  $2  25.     (Just  Ready.) 

This  work  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Science* during  the 
year  1876.  As  a  detailed  account  of  the  development  of  medioal  soience  in  A  morion,  by  gentle- 
men  of  the  highest  authority  in  their  respective  departments,  the  profession  will  no  doubt  wel- 
come it  in  a  form  adapted  for  preservation  and  reference. 


WEILL  (JOHN),  M.D.,  and    fiMITH  {FRANCI8  G.)t  M.D., 

-*■*  "^    Prof.  ofthernstUutesof  Medicine  in  the  Univ.  of  Penna. 

AN   ANALYTICAL   COMPENDIUM   OF   THE   VARIOUS 

BRANCHES  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE ;  for  the  Use  and  Examination  of  Student*.  A 
new  edition,  revised  and  improved.  In  one  very  large  and  handsomely  printed  royal  12m  o. 
volume,  of  about  one  thousand  pages,  with  374  wood-ouU,  cloth,  $4  ;  strongly  bound  in 
leather,  with  raised  bands,  $4  76. 


ZJARTSHORNE  {HENRY),  M.D., 

Prof  editor  of  Byglene  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

A    CONSPECTUS    OF   THE   MEDICAL   SCIENCES;   containing 

Handbooks  on  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  Materia  Mediea,  Praotioal  Medicine, 
Surgery,  and  Obstetrics.  Second  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  improved.  In  one  large 
royal  12mo.  volume  of  more  than  1000  closely  printed  pages,  with  477  illustrations  on 
wood.     Cloth,  $4  25  ;  leather,  $5  00.     (Lately  Issued.) 

We  can  say  with  the  strictest  truth  that  it  is  the  1  worthy.  If  students  must  have  a  conspectus,  they 
beat  work  of  the  kind  with  which  w<.  art  acquainted,  i  will  be  wise  to  procure  that  of  Dr.  Hartshoroe  — 
It  embodle*  in  a  condensed  form  ail  recent  contribn-    Detroit  Rev.  of  Med  and  Pnarm.,  Aug.  1874. 


>ephysl< 

active  practice,  who  can  gWe  but  limited  tine  to  the 

The  work  in  Intended  at  an  aid  to  the  medical  I  fun  ill*  riling  of  himself  with  the  Important  changes 
•tuient,  and  as  such  appears  to  admirably  fulfil  its  I  which  hare  been  made  since  he  attended  lectures, 
object  by  its  excellent  arrangement,  the  full  corapi- 1  The  manual  of  physiology  has  also  been  Improved 
latlon  >f  facts,  the  perkptcuity  aud  terseness  of  Ian-  and  gives  the  most  comprehensive  view  of  the  late- 1 
guag<»,  and  the  clear  and  instructive  Illustrations  advances  In  the  science  possible  in  the  space  devoted 
In  Home  parts  of  the  work  —American  Journ.  of  to  the  nubject.  The  mechanical  execution  of  the 
Pharmacy,  Philadelphia,  July,  187-4.  book  leaves  nothing  to  be  wished  tor.— Peninsular 

The  volume  will  be  found  useful,  not  only  to  stu-    Journal  of  Medicine,  8ept  1874. 


dents,  bat  to  many  others  who  rosy  desire  to  refresh 
their  memories  with  the  smallest  po«nlble  expendi- 
ture of  time.—  N.  Y.  Med.  Journal,  Sept.  1874. 
The  student  will  find  this  the  roost  convenient  and 


After  carefully  looking  through  this  conspectus, 
we  are  coast  rained  to  say  that  it  Is  the  nio»t  com- 
plete work,  especially  in  Us  illustrations,  of  Us  kind 
that  we  have  ee+n.— Cincinnati  Lancet,  8epL  1874. 


useful  book  of  the  kind  ou  which  he  can  lay 'hi*  ,     Th„  faTor  wlth  wMch  tbe  flr„t  edlflon  of  thlg 

hand.— Pacific  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  Aug.  1874.   "  Compendium  was  received,  was  an  evidence  of  Its 

This  is  the  best  book  of  lis  kind  that  we  hare  ever  '  Yartru*  excellences.    The  present  edition  beam  evi- 

examlncd.    It  is  an  honest,  accurate,  and  cooclt>e  |  denes  of  a  careful  and  thorough  revision.    Dr.  Harts* 


eompend  of  medical  sciences,  as  fairly  as  possible 
representing  their  present  condition.  The  change* 
and  the  additions  have  been  so  judicious  snd  tho- 
rough as  to  render  it, so  far  as  it  goes,  entirely  trust- 


borne  pof>ses*es  a  happy  faculty  of  »eislng  upon  the 
84 'lent  points  of  each  subject,  and  of  presenting  them 
In  a  concise  and  yet  persplououa  manner.— /*av«M- 
worth  Med.  Hera*d,  Oct.  1874. 


TUDLOW(J.L.),  U.D. 
A  MANUAL  OF  EXAMINATIONS  upon  Anatomy,  Physiology, 

Surgery,  Practice  of  Medicine,  Obstetrics,  Materia  Mediea,  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  and 
Therapeutics.  To  which  is  added  a  Medioal  Formulary.  Third  edition,  thoroughly  revived 
and  greatly  extended  and  enlarged.  With  370  illustrations.  In  one  handsome  royal 
12mo.  volume  of  816  large  pages,  oloth,  $3  25  ;  leather,  $3  76. 
The  arrangement  of  this  volume  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer  renders  it  especially  suit- 
able for  the  office  examination  of  students,  and  for  those  preparing  for  graduation. 


/TANNER  (THOMAS  HA  WKES),  M.D.,  frc. 

1  A  MANUAL  OP  CLINICAL  MEDICINE  AND  PHYSICAL  DIAG- 
NOSIS. Third  Amerioan  from  the  Second  London  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged  by 
Tilbury  Fox,  M.  D.,  Physician  to  the  Skin  Department  in  University  College  Hospital, 
Ac.  In  one  neat  volume  small  12mo.,  of  about  375  pages,  cloth,  $1  50. 

*»*  On  page  4,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  work  is  offered  as  a  premium  for  procuring  new 
subscribers  to  the  •'  Ammica*  Jourral  or  tm  Medical  8oti*cii.n 
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flRAV  (RESRF),  F.R.S., 

"  rilllll*  an  An>it—»y  at  SI.  tlriirf',  ffoipllal.  fc.in.iun 

ANATOMY,  DESCRIPTIVE    AND  SURGICAL.     The  Prawinge  he 

H.  V.  CAHtirn,  M.D.,  and  Dr  Wkst*»i-i.tt.  The  DiaAeotionsjointly  by  the  AnTiomii 
Dr.  Caktkb.  With  •«  Introduction  on  General  Aiw'omj  and  Development  by  T. 
Hoi  Heft,  MA.  Surgeon  to  St.  Otorge'H  Ho?pti»l.  A  new  American,  from  the  eighth 
enlarge)  end  improved  London  edition  To  which  is  added  "  L«*i>m«i:i(«.  M  anion,  hi 
L,"  by  LUTBBK  I1UL1>«»,  f  ,8.0/ 
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TJOLDES  (LUTI1KH),  F.R.C.S., 

±1  SMTg*,nt»8t.  Ban/wlim.vl  <I*d  t»r  F'mnrtlt*e  B»lj)it«lt. 

LANDMARKS,  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL.    From  the  2d 

Ed.   Inonehnndsomevolume,  royal  llmo..  of  128  pagea  ;  cloth,  88  eenla.    (JVew 


. 


PRACTICAL  ANATOMY:    A  Manual  of  Dissections.     From  the 

Second  revised  and  improved  London  edition.  Edited,  with  additions,  by  W.  W.  K*i< 
H  D..  Lecturer  on  Pathological  Anatomy  in  the  Jefferson  Mrdiral  College,  Phiia.l-li.h  . 
In  oneh».ndiomeroji,\Uuio.vQlunieof678  pages,  with  2*7 illnstrationi.  Cloth,  KM. 
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A  LLEN  {HARRISON),  M.D. 

•*■*-  Pmfeesor  of  Physiology  in  the  Univ.  of  Pa. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  HUMAN  ANATOMY:  INCLUDING  ITS  MEDICAL 

and  Surgical  Relations.  For  the  Use  of  Practitioners  and  Students  of  Medicine.  With  an 
Introductory  Chapter  on  Histology.  By  E.  0.  Shakxspearb,  M  D  ,  Ophthalmologist  to  the 
Phila.  Hosp.    In  one  large  and  handsome  quarto  volume,  with  several  hundred  original 
illustrations  on  lithographic  plates,  and  numerous  wood-cuts  in  the  text.     (Preparing.) 
In  this  elaborate  work,  which  has  been  in  active  preparation  for  several  years,  the  author  has 
sought  to  give,  not  only  the  details  of  descriptive  anatomy  in  a  clear  and  condensed  form,  but  also 
the  practical  applications  of  the  science  to  medicine  and  surgery.  The  work  thus  has  claims  upon 
the  attention  of  the  general  practitioner,  as  well  as  of  the  student,  enabling  him  not  only  to  re- 
fresh his  recollections  of  the  dissecting  room,  but  also  to  recognise  the  significance  of  all  varia- 
tions from  normal  conditions.     The  marked  utility  of  the  object  thus  sought  bv  the  author  is 
self-evident,  and  his  long  experience  and  assiduous  devotion  to  its  thorough  development  are  a 
sufficient  guarantee  of  the  manner  in  which  his  aims  have  been  carried  out.  No  pains  have  been 
spared  with  the  illustrations.  Those  of  normal  anatomy  are  from  original  dissections,  drawn  on 
stone  by  Mr.  Hermann  Faber,  with  the  name  of  every  part  clearly  engraved  upon  the  figure, 
after  the  manner  of  '*  Holden"  and  "  Gray,"  and  in  every  typographical  detail  it  will  be  the 
effort  of  the  publisher  to  render  the  volume  worthy  of  the  very  distinguished  position  which  is 
anticipated  for  it.  

ffLLIS  (GEORGE  VINER). 

•U  Emeritus  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  University  College,  London. 

DEMONSTRATIONS  OF  ANATOMY;  Being  a  Guide  to  the  Know- 

ledge  of  the  Human  Body  by  Dissection.  By  George  Viher  Ellis,  Emeritus  Professor 
of  Anatomy  in    University  College,  London.     From  the  Eighth  and  Revised  London 
Edition.     In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  over  700  pages,  with  250  Illustrations. 
Cloth,  $4.25  ;  leather,  $5.25.     (Jv$t  Ready.) 
This  work  has  long  been  known  in  England  as  the  leading  authority  on  practical  anatomy, 
and  the  favorite  guide  in  the  dissecting* room,  as  is  attested  by  the  numerous  editions  through 
which  it  has  passed.    In  the  last  revision,  which  has  just  appeared  in  London,  the  accomplished 
author  has  sought  to  bring  it  on  a  level  with  the  most  recent  advances  of  science  by  making  the 
necessary  changes  in  his  account  of  the  microscopic  structure  of  the  different  organs,  as  do  vol-' 
oped  by  the  latest  researches  in  textural  anatomy. 

Ellis's  Demonstrations  is  the  favorite  text-book  i  its  leadership  over  the  English  manuals  upon  dls- 
of  the  English   student  of  anatomy.    la  passing  '  meeting. — Phila.  Med.  Timts,  May  24,  1879. 
throath  eight  editions  It  has  been  *o  revised  and  '  .,  «_*,_.. 

sdapted  to  the  needs  of  the  student  hat  It  would  As  a  director,  or  a  work  to  have  in  haad  and 
seem  that  it  had  almo.t  reached  perfection  in  thi«  I  •tudied  while  one  la  engaged  la  dissecting,  we  re- 
special  line.  The  desciiptions  are  clear,  and  the  «Vd.  U  "  5be  T6ry  be8t  warJk  •x,anl»  wh,c*1  *•  e«r- 
inethods  of  pursuing  anatomical  Instigation,  are  .  talaly  **7**8  V617  §reV  deal*  V  *  Ujct*bo°k  to 
given  with  sneu  detail  that  the  book  is  honestly  I  be  studied  in  the  disusing- room,  it  Is  superior  to 
entitled  to  Its  name.— «.  Louis  Clinical  Record,  i  **7  «f  «»•  works  upon  m^tomj.- Cincinnati  Med. 
Jnne,  1879.  ,  *•».  M»T  w»  l*7y- 

The  sueeess  of  this  old  manual  seems  to  be  as  well 
deserved  in  the  present  as  in  the  pa«t  volumes. 
The  book  seems  destined  to  maintain  yet  for  years 


We  most  unreservedly  recommend  It  to  every 
practitioner  of  medicine  who  can  possibly  get  it.— 
Va.  Med.  Monthly,  June,  1879. 


w 


1LSON  (ERASMUS),  F.R.S. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  HUMAN  ANATOMY,  General  and  Special.  Edited 

by  W.  11.  GoBascHT,  M.D  ,  Professor  of  General  and  Surgical  Anatomy  in  the  Medical  Col. 
lege  of  Ohio.  Illustrated  with  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  engravings  on  wood.  In 
one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  over  60$  large  pages ;  cloth,  $4  ;  leather,  $5. 

CtMITH  (HENRY H.),  M.D.,        and  JJORNER  (  WILLIAM  E.),  M.D., 

Prof,  of  Surgery  in  the  Unto,  of  Penna. ,  £e.  Late  Prof,  of  Anatomy  in  the  Univ.  ofPenna. 

AN   ANATOMICAL  ATLAS ;   illustrative  of  the  Structure  of  the 

Human  Body.  In  one  volume,  large  imperial  ootavo,  cloth,  with  about  six  hundred  and 
fifty  beautiful  figures.    $4  60. 

Cf CHAFER  (ED  WARD  ALBERT),  M.D., 

*3  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology  in  University  College,  London. 

A  COURSE  OF  PRACTICAL  HISTOLOGY:  Being  an  Introduction  to 

the  Use  of  the  Microscope,  fn  one  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume  of  S04  pages,  with 
numerous  illustrations:  oloth,  $2  00.     (Just  betted.) 


HORNER'S  SPECIAL  ANATOMY  AND   HI8T0L-    BELLAMYS    STUDENT'S  GUIDE  TO   SURGICAL 


OQY.  Eighth  edition,  extensively  revised  and 
modiflftd.  la  2  vols.  8vo.,  of  over  1000  pages, 
with  320  wood  eats  :  oloth,  $A  00 

8HASPEY  AND  QUAIN'S  HUMAN  ANATOMY. 
Revised,  by  Josara  Lbidy,  M.D.,  Prof  or  Aaat. 
in  Uulv.  ol  Peaa  la  two  octavo  vola  of  about 
1300  pagss,  with  all  Illustrations     Cloth, $6  00. 


ANATOMY:  A  Text-book  for  8tudents  preparltg 
for  their  Pass  Examination.  With  engravings  on 
wood     la  one  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume 
Cloth.  $2  So. 

CLELAKD'S  DI HECTOR Y  FOR  THE  DISSECTION 
Olf  THE  HUMAN  BODY,  laoaa  mVV^V^ 
tovsA  Wma.  q\\i\vH«\  tta<0a.  \\H&. 


a  HENBT  U.  Jj«A'«  PUBL10ATI 

riARPENTER  (WILLIAM  B.),  M.  D.,  F.S.S.,  F.Q.8.,  F.L&, 

V  SsoWorl.i  Pnlwrrtlt  of  tondoii,  tie. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY;  Edited  by  Henry  Power, 

M.B.  Lond..F  K.C.S.,  Bunmlnerin  Natural  Sciem-es.  Univerfitv  of  Oxford.  A  new 
American  from  the  Eighth  Itevifed  uri.t  Kiil.irf.-il  English  Edition,  with  ,\i.i»  and  Audi- 
tionn,  by  Frakcis  G.  Smith,  M.D.,  ProTestor  of  the  Inetitutenf  Medicine  in  the  Cnittt- 
sity  of  Pennsylvania,  eto.  Ill  on.  very  large  and  handsome  octa' o  voluB 
withtwoplateaand:n3engravingaon»ood;oloth.«5  ill  ;  leather.  $ni( 
Thegreat  work,  the  crowning  labor  of  tbe  distinguished  auihor  and  thro 
generations  of  itndcnls  bnve  acquired  Iheir  knowledge  of  Physiology,  has  been  almost 

hand  of  Mr.  Power,  who  has  modified  end  enlarged  it  so  at  In  introduce  all  lhat  ii  imp 
a  investigations  and  discoveries  of  England,  France,  and  (lerraany,  resulting  in  an  m 
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ipplicalions  of  physiology  in  the  vnrious  practical  h 
niljng  its  very  great  enlargement,  the  price  hue  no 
'  the  cheapest  works  now  befure  the  profession. 
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[lie  linutieal  cnaract.r  of  lb*  ordinal  work.     In  fact 
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up-. nil   l.v   it-ili-lii],-,il.-li.-l  ...lit..r.  Mr.  Il.-nrv  l'...r 
rii.-  a.ii.ti.-mi  — ii .. . r  j,n -  ni>.i.-tli.>iii[Fi.t  addition*.  !■ 
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last  Bugllah  aditlou.— ,V.  1"  Med.  Journal,  Jao.lsi:. 

no  eommenilatlon  by  ui. 

WOSTF.H  (MICHAEL).  M.D.,  F.R.S., 

£  Prof.  afPhv.Mf.uy  '<•  Oambridg,  Unit,, 


TEXT-BOOK  OF   PHYSIOLOGY.     A  new  Amerienn.  from  the  third 

English  edition.     Edited   with  note,  and   additions  by  Enwinn  T.  ilKienim    M  D 
Demonstrator  of  Ejperiin..r>tBl  Thernpeulics  in  Univ.  of  Penna.    Ill  one  handsome,  royal 
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trnoture  so  necessary  10  render  intelligible 
s  been  the  effort  of  the  editor  to  add  in  as.i 
has  freely  introduced  illustrations  from  reo' 
lerefore  hoped  that  the  work  mi;  prove  mot 


s  been  somewhat  d 


gIRKES  (  WILLIAM  SENROUSE),  M.D. 

*^A  MANUAL  OF  PHYSIOLOGY.    Editetl  by  W.  Morbamt  Baker, 

M.D.,  F.B.C.S.  A  new  American  from  the  eighth  and  improved  London  edition.  l¥Iih 
about  two  hundred  and  flfV-y  illustrations.  In  one  large  and  handsome  royal  Umo.  »ol- 
w.     Cloth,  $3  2b.  leather,  $1  7S.      {Lattly  luutd.) 
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flALTON  (/.  tf.),  M.D., 

U  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  ColUge  of  Physicians  and  Burgeons,  Nsw  York,  4e. 

A  TREATISE  ON  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY.   Designed  for  the  use 

of  Students  and  Practitioners  of  Medicine.  Sixth  edition,  thoroughly  reYised  and  enlarged, 
with  three  hundred  and  sixteen  illustrations  on  wood.  In  one  very  beautiful ootavo  vol- 
ume, of  over  800  pages.     Cloth,  $5  50  ;  leather,  $0  50.     (Just  Issued.) 

During  th««  past  few  years  several  new  work*  on  pby- 1  Thin  popular  text-hook  on  nhyalolojry  cornea  to  us  in 
siology,  and  new  editions  of  old  work*,  hate  appeared,  1 1 ta  aixth  ed  i  tion  with  the  addition  of  a  bout  fifty  percent, 
competing  for  the  favor  of  the  medical  student,  hut  ■  of  new  matter,  chiefly  in  ihe  department*  of  patho- 
none  will  rival  thin  new  edition  of  Dalton.   Aa  now  «n-    logical  chemistry  and  the  nervous  system,  wlnrc  the 


Urged,  it  will  be  found  also  to  he.  in  general,  a  satlsfae 
tory  work  of  refrrence  for  the  practitioner. — Chicago 
Med.  Journ.  and  Examiner ,  Jan.  1876. 


principal  adTances  have  been  realised.  With  so  tho- 
rough revision  and  addition*,  that  keepthe  work  well 
up  to  the  timed,  it*  continued  popularity  may  be  eonfl* 


Prof.  Dalton  ha*  discussed  conflicting;  theories  and  i  dently  predicted,  notwithstandinir  the  competition  it 
conclusions  regarding  physioloicical  questions  with  a  I  may  encounter.     The  publisher's  work  ia  admirably 
fairness,  a  fulness,  and  a  conciseness  which  lend  fresh- 1  done.— S*.  L>mis  MM. and  Surg.  Jlmm.,  Dec.  1875. 
new  ami  vigor  to  the  entire  book.   But  hie  discussion*  ;      We  heartily  welcome  this,  the  sixth  edition  of  this 
hare  been  so  guarded  by  a  refusal  nf  admission  to  those    admirable  text  bi>ok.thanwhich  there  are  none  of  equal 


apeculatf  to  and  theoretical  explanation*,  which  at  beat 
exiat  in  the  minds  of  observers  themselves  as  nnlyprn* 


brevity  more  valuable.  It  Iscordlally  recommended  by 
the  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  University  of  Louisi- 


babilitiea.  that  none  of  hie  readers  nc<*d  )>e  led  Into  |  ana.  aa  by  all  com  patent  teachers  in  the  United  Stater, 
grave  error*  while  makicg  them  a  study. — The  Medical  ■  and  wherever  tht*  Kngli*h  language  in  read,  thia  book 
Record.  Feb.  19, 1S70.  '.  has  hei»n  appreciated .  The  present  edition,  with  it*  316 

Thereviaionofthiagreatworkhaa.broughtltforward  !  admirably  executed  lllustrati*na has  been  carefnlly 
with  the  physiological  advance*  of  the  day.  and  render*  '■  revised  and  v«ry  mnch enlarged,  although  Its  bulk  does 
It,  a*  it  has  ever  been,  the  finest  work  for  students  ex-  i  »«*  "•"■n  per^ttbly  inereMed.--iVeii.  Orleans  Medical 
tint.— XashviVc  Jmtrn.of  M'd.and  Surg..  Jtn.lo'6.       antl  S'irgical  Journal.  March,  IS16. 

For  clearneas  and  perspicufty,  Dalton's  Physiology  !  4Jhe  present  edition  ia  very  much  superior  to  every 
commended  itaelf  to  the  student  year-  ago.  and  waa  a  '  °sther»  "ott  ?",v  j? *hat  U  br1n*/  Jhe  ™hje«t  up  to  the 
pleaaant  relief  from  the  vcrbos*  productions  which  it ,  J[mM-  but  thV  "  do^/°  nlor1e  ™ly  «nd  sat  sfartorlly 
supplanted.  Phyaiology  has.  however,  made  many  ad- ,  than  anypreviouaeditinn.TakeltaltogetherIt  remains 
vance*  since  then-anil  while  the  stvle  haa  been  pre-  Jn  ourhumhleoplnlon,theb«at  text  book  on  phyaiology 
serve.!  intact,  the  work  In  the  present  edition  ha*  been  , !n  any  land  or  language.— TA«  Chmc,  Vot.  6. 18*5. 
brought  up  fully  abreast  ofthe  times.  The  new  chemical '  Asa  whole,  we  cordially  recommend  the  work  as  a 
notation  and  nomenclature  hare  also  been  introduced  I  text-book  for  the  student,  and  aa  one  of  the  best.— 
Into  the  present  edition.  Not  withstanding  the  niulti-  The  Journal  of '  Xervous  and  Mental  Disease.  Jan.  1678. 
pliclty  of  text-hooks  on  physiology,  this  will  lose  none  j  8tul  hftldj,  Us  position  as  a  masterpiece  of  lucid  wrlt- 
of  it*  old  time  popularity.  The  mechanical  execution  ;  {nfe%  and  ,„  „e  believe,  on  the  whole,  the  beat  book  to 
r  „Jr  ^i1!."1  th"1  «>"M  he  desired.— /Vni»»u/ar  ,  pl|M,6  ,n  the  uandB  of  thm  Btadent.- London  Students' 
Journal  of  Methane,  Dec.  1876.  ,  j„urnal. 

(JLASSEN  {ALEXANDER), 

^  Prof*a»or  in  the  Royal  Polytechnic  School,  Aix  la-Chaptlle. 

ELEMENTARY   QUANTITATIVE   ANALYSIS.     Translated  with 

notes  and  additions  by  Edgar  P.  Smith,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Prof,  of  Chemistry  in  the 
Towne  Scientific  School.  Univ.  of  Penna.  In  one  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume,  of  324 
pages,  with  illustrations;  oloth,  $2  00.     {Just  Rendtf.) 

It  is  probably  the  b**t  mi  octal  of  aa  elementary  |  advancing  to  the  analysis  of  minerals  and  «nch  pro- 
natnre  extant,  "insomuch  hr  its  method*  are  the  beat.  ■  dr.ets  as  are  met  with  in  applied  chemistry,  ft  It 
It  teticlie*  by  exHtnple-*,  commencing  with  tingle  ,  an  indispensable  book  for  «tndenta  ia  c  hernia  try. — 
determinations,  followed  by  separations,  and  then     Bo*t»n  Journ.  of  Chemtntry,  Oct.  1879. 

flAIJjO  WA  Y  [lWBRRT)rF.n.8.. 

*-*  Prof  of  Applieil  Chcmieiry  In  the  Royal  College  of  Srieneiefor  Ireland,  etc. 

A  MANUAL  OF  QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS.  Prom  the  Fifth  Lon- 
don Edition.  In  one  neat  royal  12mo.  volume,  with  illustrations;  cloth,  $2  75.  {Lately 
Issued.) 

JROWMAN  (JOHN  E.),m7d~ 

INTRODUCTION  TO  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY,  INCLUDING 

ANALYSIS.  Sixth  American, from  the  sixth  and  revised  London  edition.  With  numer- 
ous illustrations.     In  one  neat  vol.,  royal  12mo.,  eloth,  $2  26. 

QUE  EN  E  {WfUjfAM  H.)~M~IK  ~ 

^*  I>'mn>ttt rofnr  of  Chemistry  in  Me.d.  Dept  ,  Univ.  of  Penna. 

A  MANUAL  OF  MEDICAL  CHEMISTRY.   For  the  Use  of  Students. 

Bused  upon  Bowman's  Medical  Chemistry.  In  one  royal  12mo.  volume  of  about  400 
pngea.     With  illustrations.     (Shortly.) 

JftEMSEN(IRA).  AID.,  Ph.DT, 

Pr»fr>m»r  »fCK*mi*trytn  the  Tohn*  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore. 

PIUXCIPLESOF  THEORETICAL  CHEMISTRY,  with  special  reference 

to  the  Constitution  ofChemie.il  Compounds.  In  one  handtome  royal  12mo.  vol.  of  ovaj 
232  pages:  cloth,  $1  50.     [Just  Issued.) 

TXTOHLER  AND  FITTIG. 

rr   OUTLINES  OF  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.    Translated  with  Ad- 
ditions from  the  Eighth  Oerrann  Ed.     By  Ira  Rrmsrv,  M.D.,?U>x?x^^Ca. 
andPbysitf*  in  Williams  College,  Mass.  In  one  voWm^t^tAY^m^^V^^v^**^^, 


pOWXES  {GEORGE),  Ph.D. 

X   A  MANUAL  OF  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY;  Theoretical  and 

Practical.   Revised  and  corrected  bj  Ilcmr  Watts,  B.A.,F  R.S..  author  of  "A  Uietion- 
ary  Df  Chemistry,"  etc.    With  a  oulurtii  pints,  and  out  hundred  and  seven  tT-M«en  111  us 

Robert  Bribsii,   H.D.        In   hup  large  royal  12mo.   ioIuhi.  of  over   1000  pages. 

ololh,  $2  7S  ;  leather.  $3  25.     ( J-ust  Ready) 
Two  careful  revisions  hi  Mr.  Wntts,  since  the  appearance  of  the  last  American  edition  of 
"Fownes,"  have  so  enlarged  th«  work  thai  In  England  ttbu  been  divided  into  two  volumes    In 
reprinting  it,  by  the  niie  of  a  small  nml  exceedingly  cleur  type,  cist  Tor  the  pnrpise.  it  bao  been 

reference.  Tbeenlnrgement  of  the  work  has  induced  the  American  Editor  to  confine  hi.  adduioai 
to  the  narrowest  ootupnse,  and  he  hnsnei'.riiipic/ly  in-trtrd  only  »uch  discoveries  »  lime  Inn  an. 
nounoed  since  Ihe  very  recent  nppe/irnnce  of  the  work  in  England,  and  has  added  the  (tandardi 
In  popular  use  to  Ihe  IWinuil  nnd  Centigrade  system*  employed  in  the  original. 

Among  the  add  ilium-  in  tliis  edition  will  be  found  a  iery  handsome  colored  plale,  repreeenting 
a  number  of  spec!  rn  in  the  spectroscope.  Every  care  has  been  taken  in  the  typographical  eiecn 
tion  to  render  the  volume  worthy  in  every  reipeot  of  its  high  reputation  and  extended  nie,  and 
though  it  hni  been  enlarged  by  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  its  very  moderate  price 
will  still  maintain  it  aj  one  of  the  cheapest  volumes  accessible  to  tbe  chemical  student. 


A  TTFIELD  {JOHN),  Ph.D., 

■**-  Pruftowri./ Practical  Chemtrtry  to  tbtPbarmactuticaiaociUtyo/QTtat  Britain.  *c. 

CHEMISTRY,  GENERAL,  MEDICAL,  AND  PHARMACEUTICAL; 

including  the  Chemistry  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  A  Manual  of  the  General  Principles 
of  the  Science,  and  their  Application  to  Medicine  and  Pharmacy.  Eighth  edition  revised 
bv  tbe  author.  In  one  handsome  royal  Umo.  volume  of  7UU  pages,  with  illustrations. 
Cloth,  %1  in  i  leather,  *.-:  (III.      (Jmt  Ready.) 

option  *"  h™P".Mr*  aadVn'Vhe  appeara'aee'ar  ■  '  rutted* Stat*/  'xiiV  p^'.oT'eltmon'eoofil'.I'.oeb 


.fiuoen  woNjIifr-liMoi 


.-■■!.     ■■       ■.;..■.■.  ..■  ifct  aXaal  at    wuico  aaak section lapratfM 

the  Infurm.ll.m  thu.  Introduced  may  be  a.tlmaierf     le.ru.  eailly.  end  e.a  always 
from  the  fact  that  the  lodei  contain,  three  bua-    knowledi*  -Jfed  amdStuv.A 


t  Britain,  and  India.- 


SSftU 

ii  detail.,  aail 
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■DLOXAM  EC.  L.), 

■*■*  Pr<ift*toro/akrmtitrytHrt*e'*ailUgt,Lo*da*. 

CHEMISTRY,  INORGANIC  AND  ORGANIC.  Prom  the  Second  Lon- 
don Edition.  In  one  very  hnndcomo  octavo  volume,  of  700  pages,  with  about  300  illus- 
tration!.    Cloth,  t*  00  i  leather.  $6  00.     (Lalt/y  limed.) 


fILO  WES  ( FRA  WF),  D.Sc..  Lon.ton. 

*-S  Bnlir  SeUnf-lTaawr  atlSt  Htgh8i-\r*il ,  /rtveaitlt-nHdtrLymii.ttc. 

A^T  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  PRACTIC  AL  CHEMISTRY 

AND  QUALITATIVE  INORGANIC  ANALYSIS.  Specially  adapted  Tor  Us»  hi  the 
Laboratories  of  School  •  and  College!  and  by  Beginner*.  From  the  Baeond  and  Revised 
English  Edition,  with  about  fifty  illustrations  an  wood.  In  one  vary  handsome  royal 
l!mo.  volume  of  372  pagea  :  cloth.  |?  SO.      {New  Ready.) 


*  vim.  JticiTrf. o 


the  due  rip!  loot  lad  dli 


K»*PP>RTXCH!fOLOaY;orC»«Hlr^*ppLI*J  tor 
the  Am.  aad  lo  Manufacture.  With  im.n.in 
addlitaa-  bv  Prof.  Wii.ti*  R  Joaanoir.    In  two  I 


pARRlSH  (ED  WARD), 

Latt  Prafatnt  of  MaUria  M^ltalnllu  PttUad^pMa  OtOtetnf  Pkarmmtt. 

A  TREATISE  ON  PHARMACY.    Designed  as  a  Text-Book  for  the 

Student,  and  M  a  Oaide  for  the  Physician  and  Pharmaceutist.  With  many  Formula  and 
Prescriptions.  Fourth  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  by  Tuoma  S.  Wiaainn.  In  an* 
handaum*  oottvo  volume  of  9?T  pages,  with  180  illuitrations ;  cloth,  fa  SO ;  leather,  $t  SO. 
iLrtrlt  htufd.) 

la  nharmadata.  bat  alto  lo  laa 


EUKQUHARSO.V  {ROBERT),  M.D., 

*-  Lvturtrvn  Materia  JfWlca  at  SI.  Mary'*  Uatpital  Xtdivtl  Sehaut. 

A  GUIDE  TO  THERAPEUTICS  AND  MATERIA  MEDICA.     ge- 

onnd  American  edition,  revised  by  ths  Author  Enlarged  aid  adapted  tu  Ibe  0.  B 
Pharmacopeia.  By  Fii.ni  WouimDiir,  M.D.  In  utie  neat  rojnl  12wo.  volume  of  l:-, 
pages:  elutb,  f  2.25.      [Juit  Ready.) 


of  a 


edlllno 


laariBi  tt.  facti  a 
Wibe  American 


.«..  -f  Hi*-   work..     I.  r 
,  anil  a  food  alphabetic 


Surg-  Jttpcrtir, 
ThU  work  no 
•re-ll-dlgested    (. 


I  Ih*   rapidity  - 


»  •inlckly  aeMeved.- 


(2TILLE  (ALFRED),  M.D., 

"^  Pro/Mior  0/  Theory  and  Prartict  of  M 


/  JMh-l  n,  in  'hi  Pn(Wr.U,  ■  ■/  ff>lM. 

THERAPEUTICS  ANDMATERIA  MEDICA;  a  Systematic  Treatise 

on  ths  Action  and  Unit  of  Medicinal  Agents,  including  their  Description  and  Hist'rv 
Pottrtb  edition ,  revised  and  enlarged  Id  two  large  and  handsome  Bto.  vol*,  of  about 20u{l 
pages.     Cloth,  fit);  leather,  $12.     {Lately  Jisvtd.) 


Tberr.  pen  tlm"  ha.  b 


o  r»u 


if  lbs  noted! 


if  this    pontic  —  Ohicnyv  Medical  Journal.  Feb    1BT5. 


fill  I  j  [ppre-PDElii  I  be  pteeaat  atattof  kfl'-wWfr  \b 


/GRIFFITH  (ROBERT  B.,,  M.D. 

A  UNIVERSAL  FORMULARY,  Containing  the  Methods  of  Prcpai 

ing  and  Administering  Officinal  at  '    " 


n-  Medicines.  The  whole  adapted  to  PhTsiolai  «aod 

Pharmaceutists.  Third  edition,  thoroughly  revised,  with  numerous  additioni,  b)  Jon*  II 

Uainoh.  Professor  of  Materia  Medicain  Ibe- Philadelphia  CullegealPbarniae  j.  In  on*  large 

and  biind-i.ine  octavo  volume  of  nbnutHIl"  pp.,  cl.,  f  4  50,-  leather,  *5  oO.  [Lately  laxed.) 

To  the  drujtgl.1  a  good  fni 


gut..     Tfli.  burn,,  Bin-dally  of  lb*  country  pli  Jhi- 


sab.lnlopby.ici, 
reaily  napphed  wli 


RRUXTOS'  IT.   IsACDER).  F.R.S.,  etc. 
**   PHARMACOLOGY  AND  THERAPEUTICS;    or,  Medic 

and  Prennt.     {Preparing .) 
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STILLS  (A  LFRED),  M-  /*.,  £/*/».,  and  IfAISCII  [JOHN  M.).  Ph.D.. 
PT<-/.-'f  Tttorv  iifl  Pr.icffr.-./  llHiitiH*  ■"*■       Pr.  t.  if  Mat  Xft.nml  B.if.  (n  Plitla. 

i«l  [/  ClfnfeaJ  JM.  in  P*<«.  u/Pa.  C..1I    PWmnej,   S-r.v  »nt*»  -frTi.M.nn 

THE  NATIONAL  DISPENSATORY:  Contnininji  the  Natural  History, 

Chemistry,  Phnrmncy.  Action!  nnd  Cm  of  Medicine*.  Including  tbntw  reengniied  in 
the  Phnrmnc-opicins  of  the  United  Slates,  tlrent  Britain,  nnd  Germany,  with  nniner- 
cun  reference  lu  the  French  Cndea.  Second  e-l  llion.  Ihnmnvhlv  revbed.  with  numerous 
addition*.     In  onr  very  handsome  ncrnvu  volume  of   I  US!  pages.with  i3B  III  ■■Mali  nn*. 

EiLni  oluili,  SO  74;   I H i h er,  ni red  bands,  iT  SO.      [Nau- Knu/g  j 

The  demand  which  fall  llkuilxl  In  n  few  month*  an  unnsunllv  large  edition  of  Ihe  Nntinnnl 
Dinpematory  l(  douhlv  gratifying  In  the  authors.  aP  showing  Hint  fiev  were  correct  in  thinking 
thai  ihe  want  of  such  a  work  wun  felt,  by  the  medical  nml  i  hHrmeumtienl  profrnslnnp.  and  that 
their  r  (Tartu  to  supply  Ihnt  wont  have  been  acceptable.  Thin  appreciation  of  their  labors  fain 
stimulated  Ihem  in  the  revision  to  render  the  volume  mure  worthy  of  the  very  marked  famr 
with  which  it  bap  hern  received.  The  first  trillion  of  a  work  «f  >n«h  magnitude  mint  necessarily 
be  innre  or  less  imperfjet ;  and  though  hot  litt'e  that  in  new  nml  important  bud  been  brought 
tn  light  in  the  nh»rt  inlerv.l  tun.:,-  it*  [..ubli.-nf  i..n.  yet  the  length  or  lime  during  which  it  wnn 
panning  through  (he  pram  rendered  the  earlier  p>n-tlun<  mure  in  aneiirn  thai,  the  la  er,  Thr 
opporluni-y  for  a  revision  hnn  enabled  th*  authors  tn  scrutinile  Ihe  work  us  a  whole,  and  to 
Introduce  alternllnni  nnd  nddilions  whereve-  there  han  reeined  to  lie  aeration  for  Imorovc- 
nient  or  greater  completeness.  Tho  prineipil  changes  i«  he  noted  are  the  introduction  of  se\e- 
ral  drum  under  separate  bending",  and  of  a  large  11  amber  of  drugs,  chemical",  mid  pharma- 
ceutical preparation!  classified  n*  allied  dings  nnd  preparntionn  under  the  heading  of  more 
important  ci-  brtier  known  articles :  these  nilliti'-im  (.'.nunri"  in  p  itl  nriirly  lb'  entire  ilrrmiin 
rhiirion.T.,,..M:i  noil  numerous  Deludes  from  the  French  Codex.  All  new  invent iguti. m«  wl.ii-ri 
came  to  the  suHWh'  notice  up  to  ihe  Lime  ..I  f.nl.liu iti   hs.re  rrrt-ivnl  due  consideration. 

The  series  of  ill  aerations  bus  undergone  a,',  rrc  ponding  thorough  revision.  A  number  have 
been  added,  anl  ntill  more  hnve  been  silhsiituted  for  inch  an  were  deemed  leu  snli.oii'tory. 

Th<  new  matter  embraced  in  the  tent  in  eijual  to  nearly  one  kindred  pages  of  ihe  Ami  edition. 
Con  aider  able  At  nre  t base change)  »■  whole,  thrj  huve  hevn  accommodated  by  an  enlargement 
of  Ihe  page  without  increasing  unduly  the  she  of  ihe  volume. 

While  miiuiTiinr  aidiiions  huvr  been  mu'e  to  Ihe  re.ilionii  which  relate  to  the  |.h.v^into<.rion[ 
action  of  inedtcinan  and  their  u>e  in  the  treatment  of  dixta-e.  great  care  ban  been  1ak.ii  to 
make  them  a'  concise  an  wn<  pojflhle  without  rendering  ihem  incomplete  or  ubwurr.  The 
dorefhave  been  eipre^ed  in  the  termn  b'.th  or  troy  weij;hl  nnd  of  the  metrical  nyrteiu,  for  the 
purpone  of  mnWrg  IlioM  who  euiolny  the  [lii|ifnialtir;  fn  miliar  w.th  Ihe  latter,  and  paving  the 

The  Thernprulie.nl  IndeT.  han  been  extended  by  about  22JO  new  refereocen,  mnkiog  the  total 

The  articles  there  rnuinrrnled  n-  remedien  fnr  particular  dinennen  are  not  only  those  which, 
is  Ihe  :.uihor«'  opinion,  nre  curative,  or  even  benelcial,  but  those  al^o  which  hnve  ul  any  lime 
been  employed  nn  Ihe  ground  of  popular  belief  or  prabeniiinal  autlio'ily.  It  in  ulien  of  an 
much  coiise,(u»nc»  lo  he  nauiiainl.il  with  Hie  w.rthlerniesj  .-f  certain  medic  inm  nrwiih  the 
nairow  limits  uf  their  power.  :n  tu  know  the  well  attested  virtue*  of  others  nnd  the  condition! 
under  which  they  nr*  dlrplnyed.  An  additional  ulue  nance  s»d  he  such  an  Index  in.  Ihnt  it 
?onliun»  the  elements  or  a  natural  rlnnniBoaUon  of  medicines,  funded  upon  nn  analysis  uf  the 
results  of  experience,  which  It  the  only  ,'afe  guide  in  the  'lealment  of  disease. 

TM>  eibl-Dr*  '>f  »rw,  H-ldmii  p.rnll.led,  iaieo.t  I..  let  tne  ^ms  .row  nailer  Ihelr  fed.  bat  ia 
«n..».  li.-jiiT  bow  well  the  naihan  ba*>  m-i  ib.    kwp  ilw  wurk  iiu  tbt  lime.— .V.»  Aw^f.,,  Hot. 

11^7^^*  J<\r,il,,/!,li,foAni1^y'''oll'*rvd  'r-jr™-  ihor  ''''''■' '"  •  Pf,  *t  work  bytwonMhe  nlilu.t  wrilern  ua 
ou^li  larl-l.m  -it  tli»  wli.il.i  ve.'tk,  «ultiua  [.,  siu-  innlcilii  nuiUcn  la  Aincrtfa  Ttif  biiiIioi-h  I i p. v . ■  fro- 
'"* "        '  ■■*.  I"  uii-Liri;is-..l  U  any  «r,rk  on  lli»  rilijwl.  'Il^'t 


I  i  uin'/iir/i/,  (Lf.j. 

(1"i;\lt,     i  AND  7>AXVIER  (L.), 

^        frtf.imtiu  Ttu*U»nfilU,Parit.  -"        Pro/  In  i*.  rMaej.it/  »<i»«. 

MANPAL  OP   PATHOLOGICAL  HISTOLOGY.     Translated,  with 

Not*,  and  Additions  by  B.  0.  bu  Adapt:  ark,  M.D  ,  Pathntoui-t  hdH  Opbtbalmir  Sorfwa 
Li>  Pbll.da  llwpitnl,  Lecturer  on  Rtfrfstlon  nml  Oparnti.e  Ciphtbnlmie  Fnra-ery  in  Lai', 
of  I'.  r,t,,i  ,  ,i..|  bj  IIeiki  C.  Si ur.!.  M  b..  Demnniln.tir  of  I'afbolojrical  Hittoktry  in 
thi  '  .■  ■  ■-  of  I1,,  In  ,„,*  vary  haad.i.i.ie  oe.in.to  volume  of  over  TOO  pagei,  with  over 
Ibi)  illafimtlani  i-shvtl,) 
Bo  much  bun  be.n  done  nf  Int*  yei.r<  In  the  elorldnlltm  of  pathology  by  mennr  of  lb"  micro- 


M,  that  the  Ai 

n  „.,,„  |,r.,fr.,i, 

>«  U«..l>*(  rniltn  welr-ninei 

>,  through   I" 

through  the  well-known  i 

1.   raided  1. 

■h  invedlgntlni 

•  tran.littor,  n 

..iiMenili  eipeeled  to  mi 

WATSON  (THOMAS),  M.D.,  (re. 

LKOTURE8    ON    THE     PRINCIPLES    AND    PRACTICE   OF 

PHYSIC.  Drllvnr.il  m  King1.  Collage,  London.  A  nm  American,  from  the  Fifth  r<- 
vl.nd  unilpnlfirit.il  lingliitn-diiiou.  K,l  ii.nl,  with  rulditionii,  mid  -evera!  hundred  illmlra 
tloun.by  II«!.k>  lUursinmm.  M.D..  Prufeaiur  of  Hygiene  in  the  University  of  Pern- 
.Yl.atiU       In  twularur  anil  bandioma  8yo  vola.    Clutli,  %V  00,  leather, f  II  00.      iLnl-it 

FuUnIki ) 

FKNWICk'  [SAUVSL),  M.D.. 
A'nitl-ml  Fh-giiteinn  r.i  Ik.  London  HnnpUnl. 

THE  STUDENT'S  GUIDE  TO  MEDICAL  DIAGNOSIS.     From  the 

Third  Kavl.eil  and  Knlarg-d  Hngllih  Billion  With  elghty-fonr  illoitratlom  on  wood- 
In  on*  very  hai.daome  volume,  royal  limn. ,  Moth,  5>2  25.     (.fujl  hsiitd.) 

(IHRKS  (T.  HR.VRr).M.r>.. 

«  t.nlnr.r  in  f  ulAnlojry  ">"<  »ir*M  dntlfnmy  1(  nSnrtnp-tlrn™  JToijittnl  Jf.dfcaf  SeAnol. ate. 

PATHOLOGY  AND  MORBID  ANATOMY.    Thin.  American, from 

tb»  Volarlb  and  Enlarged  and  Revised  Kngli-h  Edition.     In  one  verv  handsome  octavo 
volume  «f  .133  pagaa,  with  132  lllu-trmion. ;  olotb,  (3  25.      (JHu  Rudy.) 
ThUla  uu<|iiMit»i»tily  !...  uf  Hi*  be-i  manual,  on  i  ci.nily  numeron.,  -ml  mail  y  wall  made.     I"  l»e 

lh.  .iitij-wt  »f  |>« i.!«v  -ii.l  l.u  .ii.miuv  Hi. i     ].—  Fot  edition,  .nthnewniaii*.  h.e  been  aide*  a. 

run   li-  |il ■  red   In    llu.    .nnt '.   line il»,   and    we  are     HiwiiHijuuibrlH  Ihe  luerraenlta  is  palbo- 

ilail  in  mi  II  >i.|>!   ii|i  1.!  Hi.'  II  in»-  bv  "-»  Mill..  ...     Uffiril  re'vurtli      No  doubl  it  -111  coottnu*  I*  »»JiJ 
Wli  .Jill...  I.  ,-r.lnlly  reel  .il   by  111-  author  with     lie  I.vi.r  tt  h.i  r«»li*d  at  the  aaide  it  lae  prota- 

..„«.  I.  p.lh.il.*y.  and I  ..r  •'-)'»"«  -1""'"'  ,™-T  F..r  pr.elle.l.  erdla.ry  dally  «'«e,  Ihl.'l.  a.doakt- 

H...  heeuu.  ub.olet..-.v.  J  M..I  Jvnr.,  t.b.  18T»  filJ  lilt  b„,  ,„.„,.  lb„  i,  Bftrti  lo  .10Je..u  1 

Tli.  I m II ■•  al  l>.  QrMa  It  r patl,  rlnnrlj  *■■  |.ili..lnnnJ  m.iraid  .DHiomy.— flncinnaH  £*» 

|ith~iI,  u]i  in  Hi.  nines  .".I  i-iipalar  aaalexi.bwoli,  cl  ami  Ctlnte,  Feb.  S,  tK». 

funs  (NATHAN  &), 

-*-r  rntf  •■/   IVlnedpl.*  und  PnrHtto/  Mf'UelHt.Ut.,  In  Okirngo  Jfrrf.  C<JUgt- 

CLIN1CAI,  LECTURES  ON  VARIOUS  IMPORTANT  DISEASES; 

b.lon«rj,illF..ti,.ii  of  iheOlinloal  I.eotoree  delivered  in  Ihe  Medieal  Ward,  of  Here j  Haw- 

ElUI.Ohioa.i..  Bdilad  by  FiiAm:  11.  Davis.  M.D.  Second  edition,  enlarged.  In  an* 
andeuuie  royal  lluio.  Tolniua.     Clolb.  »!7i.     tUfiy  lutrJ.) 

S  MSCBHSAIMRT.    Wlia.opleo.aJ.  .  BlalOW'l     MaSUAL 
atlfilClNR.     With  A 
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..liu...,  with  .  l*relX«  by  D  r  C  moia,  M  D  .  ta.  ST r HOIS'*  I.'iTKOIirCTIOM  TO  THI  STUOT  >>r 
.,i.U«ail**-L.fMi.aMnr'wvrd«.  UoaaaaatlSaac.  CLIXICAl  «KPH"1>K.  Bala*  a  OnUe  to  IA*  la- 
•  flaua,  pa   If*,  tKitb      lOitlli  mliuiin  gl    D.hw.     la  «.  haadaaaaw    llai*. 
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LARDC-IOS  TtLLfWr»TIR.^.aatd«dlal-t|     *,^^^,rtT'wi" »dT>ar. 
iti.turleal.     M.-l.-aWal.   *llJI..,lea[.  li.Tl.r.    ,  .  w'm  „j  CMlaWwa  Mt 
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JPLINT  (A  USTIN),  M.D., 

<*-  Prof —or  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  BeUevue  Mod.  College,  If.  T. 

A  TREATISE    ON  THE    PRINCIPLES  AND   PRACTICE    OF 

MBDIOINB  ;  designed  for  the  use  of  Students  and  Practitioners  of  Medicine.  Fourth 
edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  In  one  large  and  closely  printed  octavo  volume  of  about 
1100  pp.;  cloth,  $6  00 ;  or  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raised  bands,  $7  00.  (Irately 
Issued. ) 

Byoommon  consent  of  the  English  and  Amerioan  medical  press,  this  work  has  been  assigned 
to  the  highest  position  as  a  oomplete  and  compendious  text-book  on  the  most  advanced  condi- 
tion of  medical  science.  At  the  very  moderate  prioe  at  which  it  is  offered  it  will  be  found  one 
of  the  cheapest  volumes  now  before  the  profession. 


This  excellent  treattte  on  medicine  ha«  acquired 
for  tUel  fin  the  United  State*  a  reputation  similar  to 
that  enjoyed  in  England  by  the  admirable  lectures 
of  Sir  Thomas  WaUon.  We  have  referred  to  many 
of  the  most  important  chapters,  and  find  the  revi- 
•ion  spoken  of  in  the  preface  is  a  genuine  one,  and 
that  theauthor  has  very  fairly  brought  up  hismatler 
to  the  level  of  the  knowledge  of  the  present  day.  The 
work  hasthlsgreatrecommendation.thatltlsln  one 
volume,  and  therefore  will  not  be  so  terrifying  to  the 
student  as  the  bulky  volumes  which  several  of  our 
Insjllsh  text-books  of  medicine  have  developed  into. 
—British  and  Foreign  Med  -C Mr.  Rev.,  Jan.  1875 

It  is  of  course  unnecessary  tolntroduce  or  euloglxe 
this  now  standard  treatise.  The  present  edition 
has  been  enlarged  and  revised  to  bring  it  up  to  the 
author's  present  level  of  experience  and  reading. 


His  own  clinical  studies  and  the  latest  contribu- 
tions to  medical  literature  both  in  this  eountryand 
in  Europe,  have  received  careful  attention,  so  that 
some  portions  have  been  entirely  rewritten,  and 
about  seventy  pages  of  new  matter  have  been  ad- 
ded.—  Chicago  M'd  Jo tir.,  June,  1878. 

Has  never  been  surpassed  as  a  text-book  for  stu- 
dents and  a  book  of  ready  reference  for  practition- 
ers.   The  force  of  its  logic,  its  simple  and  practical 
teachings,  have  left  it  without  a  rival  in  the  Held 
N.  Y.—Med.  Record,  Sept.  16, 1874. 

It  is  given  to  very  few  men  to  tread  1  n  the  steps  of 
Austin  Flint,  whose  single  volume  on  medicine, 
though  here  and  there  defective,  is  a  masterpiece  of 
lucid  condensation  and  of  general  grasp  of  an  enor- 
mously wide  subject.— Lond.  Practitioner  .Dec.1 '78- 


JJT  THE  8  A  ME  AUTHOR. 

CLINICAL  MEDICINE;   a  Systematic  Treatise  on   the  Diagnosis 

and  Treatment  of  Diseases.  Designed  for  Students  and  Practitioners  of  Medicine.  In 
one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume  of  795  pages;  cloth,  $4  50  ;  leather,  $6  50. 
{Now  Ready.) 


It  Is  here  that  the  skill  and  learning  of  the  great 
clinician  are  displayed  He  ha*  given  us  a  store- 
house of  medical  knowledge,  excellent  for  the  stu- 
dent, convenient  for  the  practitioner,  the  result  of  a 
long  life  of  the  most  faithful  clinical  work,  collect- 
ed by  an  energy  as  vigilant  tnd  systematic  as  un- 
tiring, and  weighed  by  a  judgment  no  less  clear 
than  his  observation  is  close.— Archives  of  Medi- 
cine, Dee.  U79 

The  author  of  the  above  work  has  anticipated  a 
want  long  felt  by  those  for  whom  It  was  especially 
written— (he  clinical  student  during  his  pupilage, 
and  the  busy  practitioner.  He  has  given  to  the 
mad  leal  profession  a  very  necessary  and  useful 
work,  complete  in  detail,  accurate  in  observation, 
href  in  statement.— 8t.  Louis  Courier  of  Med., 
Oct    1879. 

There  is  every  rea«on  to  believe  that  this  book 
will  be  well  received.  The  retive  practitioner  Is 
frequently  in  need  of  some  work  that  will  enable 
him  to  obtain  information  in  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  cases  with  comparatively  little  labor. 
Dr.  Flint  has  the  faculty  of  expressing  himself 


clearly,  and  at  the  same  time  so  concisely  as  to 
enable  the  searcher  to  traverse  the  entire  ground 
of  his  search,  and  at  the  same  time  obtain  all  that 
is  essential,  without  plodding  through  an  Intermi- 
nable space.— 'If.  T.  Med.  Jour..  Nov.  1879 

The  eminent  teacher  who  has  written  the  volume 
under  consiieratlon  h*s  recognized  the  needs  of 
the  American  profession,  and  the  re  unit  Is  all  that 
we  could  wish.  The  style  tn  which  it  1*  written  is 
peculiarly  the  author's ;  it  is  clear  and  forcible,  and 
marked  by  those  characterises  which  have  ren- 
dered him  i»ne  of  the  best  writers  and  teachers  tbi» 
country  has  ever  produced.  We  have  not  space  for 
so  full  a  const  deration  of  this  remarkable  work  as 
we  would  desire. — 8.  Louis  Clin.  Record,  Oct  1879. 

It  is  venturing  little  to  say  that  there  are  few  men 
so  well  fitted  as  Dr  Flint  to  Impart  information  on 
these  last  mentioned  sub]  sets,  and  the  present  work 
is  a  timely  one  ai  relates  both  to  the  author's  ca 
pacity  to  undertake  it  and  the  need  for  it  as  an 
accompaniment  to  the  multitude  now  issued,  in 
which  the  subject  of  treatment  Is  but  little  consid- 
ered —  A'ew  Remedies,  ftov.  1879. 


]}Y  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

ESSAYS    ON    CONSERVATIVE   MEDICINE    AND   KINDRED 

TOPICS.    In  one  very  handsome  royal  12roo.  volume.    Cloth,  $1  88.     {Just  Issued.) 


fJARTSHORSE  (HENRY),  M.D., 

*-*■  Professor  of  Hygiene  tn  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 

ESSENTIALS  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OP  MEDI- 
CINE. A  handy-book  forStudents  and  Practitioners.  Fourth  edition,  revised  and  im- 
proved. With  about  one  hundred  illustrations.  In  one  handsome  rojal  ISmo.  volume, 
of  about  550  pages,  elotb,  $2  63 ;  half  bound,  $2  88.     (Lately  Issued.) 


Asa  handbook,  which  clearly  sets  forth  the  assay- 

TIALS  Of  the  PaiVCIPLBS  AND  PaACTICB  OF  MEDICIVK, 

we  do  not  know  of  its  equal.—  Va.  Med.  Monthly. 


book,  It  oannot  be  Improved  upon.— Chicago  Med. 
Examiner,  Nov.  1ft,  1874. 

Without  doubt  the  best  book  of  theklnd  published 


As  a  brief,  condensed,  but  comprehensive  hand-    in  the  EojrlUh  language.— 8t.  Louie  Med.  and  Surg. 

Uoum..  Nov.  1874. 


Hi  Henry  C.  Lea's  Publications — (Practice  of  Medicine}. 

DB1ST0  WEtJOBN  SYBB),  MI).,  FB.C.P., 

JJ  Phytietnnnnajvlitl  Ltel'LTtr  on  tftditivr.Bt.  Tbi-m—t  Hnrfttnl. 

A    TREATISE    ON    THE    PRACTICE    OF    MEDICINE.      Beoond 

American  ft i linn,  retiied  by  tlie  Author.  KJiird,  trltta  Addition!,  bj  J«"H«  H.  Ilurn- 

INtiow.  M  tl.,  Pliyilcinn  lo  the   I'ennn.  Hospital.     In  one   himd-omr  iwt»»a  .nlomr  of 

tutlj  1200  [,;1K-...     With  illuntriitlonj.     Cloth,  *5  in  ■   leather,  *fl  60.     (./..I  K,,./,  | 

In  reprinting  Ibuwork  from  tin-   recent  thoroughly  rerlHed  second   Ei.ijli.u   edition.   ih< 

nuibnr  nan  oindc  «urh  rurtcctinnn  n-  mi«J  ad'isoble,  and  hm   added  ■  ebnplaf  on  In*»nitv 

The  Editor  ha-   likewise  retised   hin  addition*  in  the  light  or  the   lutnl  rinerience,  and  tat 

wor*  I-  presented  tin  nfl-c'lnj!  in  every  wny  Ih*  mint  modern  aspect  of  medical  leienee.  and 

a»  fnflv  entitled  t  -  maintain  Ihe  distinguished  pnnitinn  neorded  in  tr  on   both   sides  rf  ifce 

Atlantic  n>  nn  nu'horttnlive  puirJp  for  the  Modem,  and   B  complete  though  concise  I  oak  of 

referenre  for  the  probationer.     Nutwitb "landing   the  author  •  lUIMl   effort   at  comprrtaii-n. 

tb«  addition*  hair  amounted  to  nh-ut  one-tenth  of  the  previous  edition  :  but  hv  lha  me  of  an 

enlarged  pngr  <b*">  h»™  been  accommodated  without  ini>rrn*ing  Ihe  iIm  of  the  loluino,  while 

»  rrilueiinn  in  Ihe  price  rinder*  it  one  of  Ihe  cheapest  worht  ncco.»iblr  lo  the  pFofcwioo. 

A  few  notion  of  the  tirst  edition  nr*  lubjolned. 


»l-T.hU  ■  .d'proVibla  lf.yi.«;"."-_<-Ucue«  jfntffui 


vable.abjrtl 


iteqoarclj  Imndl-il       Tl.rlx'Oli  ■»» 


\KTOOnBVRY  {FRANK),  MM.. 

'  '  n„*irt„i>  It  Iht  Qtrtnan  KWfttqt,  Ph.l 


ideJjUiio-.  tntt  Cl.lt/  A, .ill.  t-  M,  CHule.  J.f  CWlat. 

HANDBOOK   OF   THE   PRINCIPLES   AND   PRACTICE    OP 

Medicine  ;  for  the  me  of  Btodanla  nod  IVnetitionem.     based  upon  Iluiband't  Handbook 


flMIKRSHON  [S.  O.)  MJ). 

*1  Bintnr  PUfliAt*  fa  uidlaU  L 


ir  r  ;,.,,,v ;,,, i  /„  ,i*.UaU  twlKrer  „n  Ui  Prinelpln  and  rr-ictlet  •>/  MtJictn*  nl  Q*fi 

ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  ABDOMEN,  COMPRISING  THOSE 

of  the  Stomach,  ami  other  parti  of  the  Alimentary  Canal,  (Eionhagu.  Cecum,  fates 
tinea,  and  Peritoneum.  Seoond  American,  fr.m  the  third  enlarged  and  re.ieed  Emt- 
liih  edition.  With  illustr* tiona.  Id  one  hand.oiue  octavo  volume  of  over  ftOO  pun 
Cloth,  »3  50.     {N^Kttdg.) 

'  Informal! 1 1 n.  sys tematlcillv  irran(ed.  n  all  Ji>- 


1  |*rn*tl     eH  I"  .r.npiirm-.  Pilholonj.  aa.l   theraai 

of  II.    rlaharihoB  av-irk     More  e-P-clallJ.-e  draw     Pr— ,„  -,!l,1„a  t.  fall.i  H,.D   f,.r,n.r  oi 

raihow.    b—n.jj-.l'.  hr  nn'iai'th.  wo-a  felly  up 


"k'de^".7o°£.'"irwiii  u^M^\^^stmiu\t^^t,tl!^l^^^t*^  '"  k"°Wt'        * 
JfOTHERGiLl.  {J.  MILSEB).  U.O.  &U„.,  M.R.C.P.  Latin 

J-  J—t    Phg,  lot'.  W.-lfcoio-    «.*,..    A.,t.  #•*»..  Of*.  City  tf  La*  J.  Han 


Oil),  vrf 

THE  PRACTITIONER'S  HAXDHOOK  OF  TREATMENT;  Or,« 

Prinsiple.  of  Therapeulie..     In  oneverj  nealocUTn  Toluma  ofubout  ISO  paret :  Hotb. 

,1  00.      i.V.,-  MM 


Or,  lit 


I„.,«n».'r<li. 

In  •<<  t".  <iia»iw  il 

,n-«orlh>"fr»r 

i-'llM-... 

tjt  rffs  save  APTnua. 

THE  ANTAGONISM  OFTnERAPEUTIC  AGENTS,  ANO  WHAT 

IT  TEACHB5     Beirut  the  Fothergiilinn  Priae  Khsj  r„f  1878.    U  one  neat  Tolas..  r«nl 
Umo  ot  lit  1»6»  ,  eV»A,*\iW.     Ju«  R-a,.^ 


Henry  C.  Lea's  Publications — (Practice  of  Medicine).  1 T 

REYNOLDS  (J.  RUSSELL).  M.D., 

-"        Pro/,  af  the  PrincipUe  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  Univ.  College,  London. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  MEDICINE,  with  Noter  akd  Addittoks  bt  Hknry  Haktr- 
horne,  M.D.,  Inte  Professor  of  Hygiene  in  the  University  of  Penna.  Id  three  large  and 
hnndsome  octavo  volume?,  containing  nbout  3000  closely  printed  double-columned  pages, 
with  numerous  illustrations.  Sold  only  by  subscription.  Prioe  per  vol.,  in  cloth,  $5.00  ; 
in  leather,  $6.00. 

Volume  I.  (just  ready)  contains  Gkkzral  Diseases  and  Diseases  or  the  Nervous  System. 
Volume  II.  (neanJy  rendy)  will  contain  Diseases  op  Respiratory  and  Circulatory  Systems. 
Volume  III.  (preparing  for  early  piihliration)  will  contain  Diseases  of  tiie  Digestive  nnd 

Blood  Glandular  Systems,  op  the  Urinary  Organs,  of  the  Female  Reproductive 

System,  and  of  the  Cutaneous  System. 

Reynolds's  System  of  Medicine,  recently  completed,  has  acquired,  since  the  first  appearance 
of  the  first  volume,  the  well  deserved  reputation  of  being  the  work  in  which  modern  British 
medicine  is  presented  in  its  fullest  and  most  practical  form.  Thi?. could  scarce  be  otherwise  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  result  of  the  collaboration  of  the  leading  minds  of  the  profession, 
each  subject  being  treated  by  some  gentleman  who  is  regarded  as  its  highest  authority — as  for 
instance,  Diseases  of  the  Bladder  by  Sir  Hknry  Thompson,  Malpositions  of  the  Uterus  by 
Graily  Hewitt,  Insanity  by  Henry  Maudsley,  Consumption  by  J.  Hughes  Bekket,  Dis- 
eases of  the  Spine  by  Charges  Bland  Radclifpk,  Pericarditis  by  Francis  Sibson,  Alcoholism 
by  Francis  E.  Anstik,  Renal  Affections  by  William  Roberts,  Asthma  by  Hyde  Salter, 
Cerebral  Affections  by  tf  Charltott  Bastian,  Gout  and  Rheumatism  by  Alfred  Baring  Gar- 
rod,  Constitutional  Syphilis  by  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  Diseases  of  the  Stomach  by  Wilson 
Fox,  Diseases  of  the  Skin  by  Balmanno  Squire,  Affections  of  the  Larynx  by  Morkll  Mac- 
ienzik,  Diseases  of  the  Rectum  by  Blikahp  Curling,  Diabetes  by  Lauder  Brunton,  Intes- 
tinal Diseases  by  John  Syer  Bkistuwk,  Catalepsy  and  Somnambulism  by  Thomas  King  Cham- 
bers, Apoplexy  by  J.  Hughlings  Jackmon,  Angina  Peotnris  by  Professor  Gairdner,  Emphy- 
sema of  the  Lungs  by  Sir  William  Jbnner,  etc  etc.  All  the  leading  sehools  in  Great  Britain 
have  contributed  their  best  men  in  generous  rivalry,  to  build  up  this  monument  of  medical  sci- 
ence. St.  Bartholomew's,  Guy's.  St.  Thomas's,  University  College,  St  Mary's  in  London,  while 
the  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Manchester  schools  are  equally  well  represented,  the  Army  Medical 
School  at  Netley,  the  military  and  naval  services,  and  the  publie  health  boards.  That  a  work 
conceived  in  such  a  spirit,  and  carried  out  under  such  auspices  should  prove  an  indispensable 
treasury  of  facts  and  experience,  suited  to  the  daily  wants  of  the  practitioner,  was  inevitable,  and 
the  success  which  it  has  enjoyed  in  England,  and  the  reputation  which  it  has  ncquired  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  In  ve  sealed  it  with  the  approbation  of  the  two  pre-eminently  practical  nations. 

Its  large  size  and  high  price  having  kept  it  beyond  the  reach  of  many  practitioners  in  this 
country  who  desire  to  possess  it,  a  demand  has  arisen  for  an  edition  at  a  price  which  shall  ren- 
der it  accessible  to  all.  To  meet  this  demand  the  present  edition  has  been  undertaken.  The 
five  volumes  and  five  thousand  pages  of  the  original  will,  by  the  use  of  a  smaller  type  and  double 
columns,  be  compressed  into  three  volumes  of  about  three  thousand  pages,  clearly  and  hand- 
somely printed,  and  offered  at  a  price  which  will  render  it  one  of  the  cheapest  works  ever  pre- 
sented to  the  American  profession. 

But  not  only  will  the  American  edition  be  more  convenient  and  lower  priced  than  the  English ; 
it  will  also  be  better  and  more  complete.  Some  years  having  elapsed  since  the  appearance  of  a 
portion  of  the  work,  additions  will  he  required  to  bring  up  the  subjects  to  the  existing  condition 
of  science.  Some  diseases,  al*o,  which  are  comparatively  unimportant  in  England,  require  more 
elaborate  treatment  to  adapt  the  articles  devoted  to  them  to  the  wants  of  the  American  phvsi- 
ciun  ;  and  there  are  point"  on  which  the  received  practice  in  this  country  differs  from  that 
adopted  abroad.  The  supplying  of  these  deficiencies  has  been  undertaken  by  Hknry  Harts- 
horne,  M.D.,  late  Professor  of  Hygiene  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  who  will  endeavor 
to  render  the  work  fully  up  to  the  day,  and  as  useful  to  the  American  physician  as  it  has  proved 
to  be  to  his  English  brethren.  The  number  of  illustrations  will  also  be  largely  increased,  and 
no  effort  will  be  spared  to  render  the  typographical  execution  unexceptionable  in  every  respect. 
The  first  volume,  containing  more  than  1100  pages,  is  now  ready.  Volume  II.  is  fir  advanced 
in  preparation,  and  the  completion  of  the  whole  may  be  expected  shortly. 

From  Ai.krri)  Still£,  M  D.,  Pr  f  of  Theory  atid  to  me  ever  slnro  the  publication  of  It*  first  edition, 
Practice  of  Medicine  ami  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  and  I  have  always  spoken  of  it  a<*  a  worth*  succe*- 
Univernity  of  Pennsylvauia.  '  nor  to  Forbes'*    elebrated  Cyclopedia  and  Tweedta'e 

Reynolds'*  8y*tem  of  Mtdlcine  has  been  familiar  ^hty.  wb'.ch  *>  long  maintained  their  place  In 
to  me  since  the  publication  of  its  flrat  volume.  It  .  lh"  *:,fom  "d  ««>nndence  of  Brit^h  and  American 
wan  then  the  be«i  work  In  English  on  the  subjects  '  P»>7«leians.  The  preeeut  prod  action  la  an  elaborate 
it  enmpriaed,  and  the  succeeding  volume*  have  more"  *n,i  •Mhanetlve  one,  renewing  the  Uteat  learning, 
than  borne  out  the  promise  of  the  Oral,  It*  dletiuc-  w-ience,  and  experience  of  a  large  number  of  the 
live  in  -rlt  i*  that  every  article  l*  a  monograph  pre-  m™'  matured  and  cultu-ed  mind-  of  England.  Ire- 
pared  by  an  expert,  and.  IW  the  moat  part,  in  a  very  '  land  and  Scotland  ;  it ;  in  a  work  of  rare  merit,  in 
Mipeih.r  manner.  I  have  always  recommended  ft  wh,ch  awry  article  Is  fully  brought  up  to  the  exlst- 
to  advanced  Undent*  In  melicine  and  to  physician* ;  ,n,5  M,*Je  of  tL«  •r,««««  «>f,  w»»ich  It  treats  and  occn- 
»UhouS'h  the  oust  of  the  English  edition  limited  the  P,p,*  lh?  "*ra«  h,*h  r*ok  »fn0B*  phyelelain  that 
number  of  it*  purchasers.  Mr  L*a  de-erven  thank*  "'•■'""•  •  «arg>ry  « loes i  among  surgeon*.  The  le«rn- 
for  having  rendered  more  acces-lble  to  American  eJ  American  editor  *  addition*  contribute  materially 
r.aders  a  work  of  such  exceptionable  merit.  ,  trt  the  value  of  the  work-nothing  seem*  to  have 

1  escaped  his  critical  eye.    The  republication  of  such 
From  J   M.  DaCo'ta.  M  D  ,  Prof,  ot  Practice  of       a  work  c*uiiot  fall  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  oar  pro- 
Medicine  in  Jetf  Med   College   Phila.  I  fea«loo. 

I  have  been  familiar  with  Reynold*'*  System  of    „  _  _  w  _      „     ,      ,    .,   A 

Medicine  for  several  years,  and  know  of  no  work  In  :  From  RoasaTS   BarthoIjOW,   M  D.,  Pr>f    of   Mate- 

the  Kngllsh  language  more  thorongh  *nd  complete.        5^M ^TiS.  ^  .   *.       Th•^•l*eatlc,  ln  J*,ff-  Mtd- 

I     College,  I  bliadeipnia. 

Fi  om  S   D.  Gaon,  M.D.,  LLD,  D.C  L  Oxon.,  Prof  I      Keyaohla'a  8y*t*m   <*<   K^V^^  \«*x««k*v«»  ^* 
of  Im-tltntes  and  Practice  of  Surgery  ln  Jeff  M«d.    TOO%l  ^twtsA  **&  *A»^.W  Vmm*^ w»Hv**^ %^ 
Callmge,  PbtU.  \  \%  %  WOT^  ot  ^Xv  ^  vv^.  m^t  V&%\\\  *twa>\ ^>»^ 

BejaolJt'e  8/etem  of  Medicine  hat  been  famU\t>r\  in*  n%.nA%  ot%\\  Kmit^saav^^^' 


filXLAVSO.V  [JAMES),  M.D., 

•*■  Phv*ic(*n  a'd  IselHTir  on  UUnfeal  Mtdilnt  (n  lh-  O'aigw  Watirn  Tmjlrmarg,  rfs. 

CLINICAL    DIAGNOSIS;    A    Handbook    for    Students    ami    Prae- 

tilioneni  of  Medicine.     In  on*  handsome  12mo.  volume,  of  MO  pigei,  wilh  SS  llluilra- 
tioni.     Cloth,  tl  OS,     (Jim  Riadv-i 

Bttnl.  pruerlnl       II  1«  rrfiMi-'with  ill-  tttr  Iti.r-     imv   •iihJHri«  itmler  i]i-ru—i,.u      The  •ppl1i»tl"»  vt 
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JJAM1LT0S  (ALLAN  M-LAXE),  M~D., 

AM'M'H-i;  rt.iifMn  r:f  fA*  /(.., ;ii.r'/.. .(>/J.  ;.(ir.  n>,l  p,ir.,lvttri.  BlnrktcrlFt  Itlami.,  S.J., 

NERVOUS  PISRASKS;THE1  II  nKSCRlPTlON  A  NDTREAIMKWT 

In  ana  handiome  octavo  volnin*  of  512  p*g*>,  with  53  illui.;  cloth,  $3  50.     (JVmr  HaW- I 


Tb.  -e.d.r  mar  lUrMf.ir.  aipec!  lafurfoattoa.  Bin 
or  I...  full  and  •iii.f.emrr,  on  »lmoii  •nrTMfci 

i»iiDtd  uak,  on  iii.  «sgaa*»  or  ).d..oi...  ..d 

> 1  .11.  fi-jin  eiupirlclaui.— JMiatmrfffc  Jffat  Jo*r»  . 

Fran  a  Ttrj  c.r»f„l  .i,m|..tloB  of  la.  a**:. 

.. .-..«.  car  I  .  .  -    (MMlMlf 

''"h" "« ™"*t'  T.d"  *fjihlr  ""**■  d  '*  "'r  n 

KIBoloar  of  aar.ona  J(„ ,m.  i  .  ,h,  lighi  „f  ,fc,  ,», 
«-t  .XB.riin.nl.  .ad  .tac.t.rlsa      Taedraal.,- 

•'adeal-  aod  mn.ral  prirliiUo.r-  la  parlitalu  » 

It  rejt»rd^d 

flHARCOT  (J.  M.}. 

"        />m/Mnor(of*.  Fif*rt,.y»-.|   P*fit.  P»n  In  £«  Salpfrltn,  ete, 

LECTURES  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM.    Tr.os- 

lalad  from  the  Second  Edition  br  t.aoa,<iit  Sioi»»os.  M.D  . 
•Us  .Cath.Ur,ir.ofIr.l»od.     With  illustration!.    I  vol  Sic 

(Jam  Smdf.)  

ON  rnrriMii.  1     oirf.Kerlu.Ed 


■«y.l«L, 


JPOX  {TU.BGRD,  M.D.,V.R.C.P.,and  T.  C.  FOX.  B.A..MJt.C.S^ 

EPITOME  OF  SKIN  DISEASES.     WITH  FORMULAE.     Fob  Stt- 

mjh  »»n  P»»ctitioh»b».   Pe*nnd  rditioa.  thoronghly  r.ii.td  ni  jtmIIt  "targed.    I* 
on>  *erj  faandtonie  ISmo .  rol.ou  of  *lo  r*rn.     Clolh,  tl  ii.     U**  RwWe 1 
Th.  1.HI-  of  (a.  aalaon  an  quiia  aastaleatto       T»a  prw.i  editloa  •( tb,  Bpibaika  ..u4*raKi 
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JftRO  WN  (LENNOX),  F.R.C.S.  Ed., 

Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Central  London  Throat  and  Ear  Hospital,  etc., 

THE  THROAT  AND  ITS  DISEASES.    With  one  hundred  Typical 

Illustrations  in  colors,  and  fifty  wood  engravings,  designed  and  executed  by  the  author. 
In  one  very  handsome  imperial  ootavo  volume  of  351 pages;  cloth,  $5  00.  (Now  Ready 

The  author's  rare  artistic  skill  but  been  utilized 
In  the  production  of  one  haudred  beautiful  illustra- 
tion* In  colors,  ibe  very  best  of  the  kind  we  hare 
seen,  and  which  have  been  distributed  In  ten  platen. 


Fifty  wood  engravings,  designed  and  executed  by 
the  author,  appear  in  the  body  of  the  work — these 


are  unusually  acourate.  In  conclusion,  we  recom- 
mend this  beautiful  volume  as  an  acceptable  addi- 
tion to  the  library  of  those  engaged  in  the  treatment 
of  diseases  of  the  throat. — JT.  Y.  Med,  Record.  Nov. 

9,  1S78. 


VE1LER  (CARL),  M.D., 

A*?  Lecturer  on  Laryngoscopy  at  the  Univ.  of  Penna  ,  Chief  of  the  Throat  Dispensary  at  the 

Univ.  Hospital,  Phil  a.,  etc. 

HANDBOOK  OF  DIAGNOSIS  AND  TREATMENT  OP  DISEASES  OP 

THE   THROAT  AND  NASAL  CAVITIES.      In  one  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume, 
of  156  pages,  with  35  illustrations;  cloth,  $1.     (Just  Ready.) 

We  most  heartily  commend  thin  book  as  showing  A  convenient  little  handbook,  clear,  concise,  and 
sound  judgment  in  practice,  and  perfect  famtliarliy  accurate  in  its  method,  and  admirably  fulfilling  is 
with  the  literature  of  the  spec  alty  it  so  ably  epi-  purpose  of  bringing  the  subject  of  which  it  treats 
tumites. —  Phtlada.  M*d.  Times,  July  5,  1879.  !  within  the  comprehension  of  the  general  practl- 

1  tioner.— N.  C.  Med.  Jour.,  June  1879. 

INT  (AUSTIN),  M.D., 

Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  Beltevue  Hospital  Med.  College,  N.  T. 

PHTHISIS:  ITS  MORBID  ANATOMY,  ETIOLOGY,  SYMPTOM- 
ATIC EVENTS  AND  COMPLICATIONS,  FATALITY  AND  PROGNOSIS,  TREAT- 
MENT, AND  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS;  in  a  series  of  Clinioal  Studies.  By  Austim 
Flint,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medioine  in  Bellevue  Hcspital  Med. 
College,  New  York.     In  one  handsome  ootavo  volume :  $3  50      (Lately  Issued.) 


JjlL 


This  book  contain*  an  analysis,  in  the  author'*"  lucid 
style,  of  the  notes  which  he  has  made  in  several  hun- 
dred cases  in  hospital  and  private  practice.    We  com- 


mend the  book  to  the  perusal  of  all  interested  in  the 
Uudy  of  thif  disease. — Bo$ton  Med.  and  Surg .  Journal, 
Feb.  10,  1876. 


DT  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

A  MANUAL  OP  PERCUSSION  AND  AUSCULTATION;  of  the 

Physical  Diagnosis  of  Diseases  of  the  Lungs  and  Heart,  and  of  Thoracic  Aneurism.    In 
one  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume:  cloth,  $1  75.     (Just  Issued.) 

J>7  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DIAGNOSIS,  PATHOLOGY, 

AND  TREATMENT  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART.     Second  revised  and  enlarged 
edition.     In  one  ootavo  volume  of  650  pages,  with  a  plate,  cloth,  $4. 

Dr.  Flintohose  a  difficult  subjeot  for  his  researches  :  and  clearest  practical  treatise  on  those  subjects,  and 
aad  has  shown  remarkable  powers  of  observation  thould  be  in  the  hands  of  all  praotitioners  and  stu- 
and  reflection,  as  well  as  great  industry.  In  bis  treat-  ients.  It  is  a  credit  to  American  medical  literature, 
meat  of  it.  His  book  must  be  considered  the  fullest     —Amer.  Journ.  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  July,  1860. 


T>T  THE  8  A  ME  AUTHOR. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  PHYSICAL  EXPLORA- 
TION OF  THE  CHEST  AND  THE  DIAQNOSI8  OF  DISEASES  AFFECTING  THE 
RESPIRATORY  ORGANS.  Second  and  revised  edition.  In  one  handsome  ootavo  volume 
of  595  pages,  cloth,  $4  50.       


WILLIAMS  8  PULMONARY  CONSUMPTION;  its 
Nature,  Varieties,  and  Treatment.  With  an  An- 
alywis  of  One  Thousand  Cases  to  exemplify  its 
duration.  In  one  neat  octavo  volume  of  about 
850  pages;  clotb,  *J2  50. 

BLADE  ON  DIPHTHERIA;  its  Nature  and  Treat- 
ment, with  an  account  of  the  History  of  its  Pre- 
valence in  various  Countries  Second  and  revised 
edition.  In  one  neat  royal  12mo.  volume,  eloth, 
•1  16. 

VYAL8HEONTHEDI8EA8E80PTHEHEARTAND 
GREAT  VE88BL6.  Third  American  Edition.  In 
1  vol.  Bro.,  420  pp.,  clotb,  $3  00. 

LECTURER  ON  THE  DI8EA8E8  <  >F  THE  STOMACH. 
With  an  Introduction  on  its  Anatomy  and  Physio- 
logy. By  William  Bsiktok.  M.D.,  PR  8  From 
the  second  and  enlarged  Londoaedltlon.  With  II- 
lustrstions  on  wood  In  one  handsome  ootavo 
volnmeof  about  300  pages:  cloth,  $3  26. 

CHAMBERS'S  MANUAL  OF  DIET  AND  REGIMEN 
IN  HEALTH  AND  SICKNESS.  In  one  handsome 
octavo  volume.    Cloth,  $2  75. 


|  LA  ROCHE  ON  PNEUMONIA.    1  vol.  8vo.,  cloth, 
I      of  .100  pa***     Price,  $S  00. 

LINCOLN'S  ELECTROTHERAPEUTICS;  a  Concise 
Manual  of  Medical  Electricity.  In  one  very  neat 
royal  12mo.  volume,  eloth,  with  illustrations, 
$1  50 

FULLER  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  LUNOS  AND  AIR- 
PASSAGES.  Their  Pathology,  Physical  Diagnosis, 
Symptom*,  and  Treatment.  From  (he  second  and 
revised  English  edition.  In  one  handsome  ocatvo 
volume  of  about  500  pages  :  clotb,  $3  50. 

SMITH  ON  CONSUMPTION  ;  ITS  EARLY  AND  RE- 
M1DIABLB8TAOE8.    1  vol.  Rvo..  pp  254    tS  If . 

BASHAM  ON  RENAL  DISEASES:  a  Clinical  Guide 
to  their  Diagnosis  and  Treatment.  With  Illustra- 
tions   In  one  12mo.  vol.  of  .104  pages,  clo»h, $2  00. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  STUDY  OF  FEVER.  By  A. 
Hcdso-jc,  M.D..  M.R.I  A.,  Physician  to  the  Meath 
Hospital.    In  one  vol.  8vo.,  eloth,  #2  40. 

A  TREATISE  ON  FEVER.     By  Robe  a  T  D.  Ltojts, 
K  C  C.  In  one  octavo  volame  of  392  pages,  cloth 
•2  25. 


JjUSISTEAD  (FREEMAN  JX  M.D..LL.H, 

THE  PATHOLOGY  AND    TREATMENT  OF  VENEREAL   DIS- 
EASES.   [Deluding  the  results  of  recent  investigations  upon  the  subject.    Fourth  edition, 
revised    nnd   lurn-ly   rewritten  with   the  en-.>ponitioti   of  R.  W.  Tavlor,  M  D  ,  of  New 
York,   Prof,  of  Dermatology  in   <be  Un.lv.  of  Vt,      In  nne  large    end  handsome  ocUto 
volume  of  S.15  pages,  with  138  illustrations.  Cloth,  t*  To;  leather,  95  7S     (.'aitRw^.i 
Thit  work,  on  in  Arc  I  appearance,  1m  Mediately  look  Lbe  position  of  a  standard  authority  h 
it"  subject  wherever  lbe  language  in  spoken,  and   the  RMoeei  of  an  Italian  translation  >hnwi 
thin  It  if  repnrded  with  equal  f.imr  <m  lbe  ('.intinent  of  Europe.  In  repeated  editions  the  author 

I>ain*  hate  been  spared  lo  perfect  it  as  fur  in  possible.  Several  yenrs  haying  elapwd  tinea 
of  the  tb'rd  edition,  uincb  material  boa  been  accumulated  during  tbe  interval 
of  sy  philologists,  nnd  new  views  have  been  enunciated.  All  thia  N  hi  u 
icrvatiun  an  I  experience,  hn>  been  incorporated,  many  portion!  ft  the  lolome 
the  strip,  of  illustrations  hag  been  enlarged  and  improved,  nod  the  whole  aay 
her  is  ft  new  work  Ihtin  aa  a  new  edition.  It  \,  confidently  presented  a*  folly  M 
most  nilvani'ol  iriiriilitioii  »f  -v|itiil..l.ijiv.  nnd  ns  u  wurk  to  which  the  prseii- 
r  with  the  certainty  of  finding'  clearly  and  succinctly  set  forth  whatever  falli 

]lalherireviouiia!lllon<h>vebeea,     aril   work  devoted  eaelasively  lo   the  dlaeo.et—  •! 


.'i'.i'iIi- 1--I  f.nil'.'r   "l'^'-'r"  ■    ■      ■.:,'■■  .".     tlMirlu , 

every  pratdllorer  of  medicine  or  sorg-evy.  -l-ia. 
be  lie  a  (eoar»l  pmcmiiinr  or  epetiallat  —  "■  ' 
tuacti,  December,  tRTfl 


Kuerlaace  atid  « 

any  way  delr.riloe  fc.no  111.  i-cnlUrlj  pracrtce1 


rT.frrsiit.  pliyNkiiB  for  nut   jinrrlmlni  thta 

'","',"1"!^-  uT'v  .Ur  [i,t '"'  bTwi,dojil"wt 

led  lo  lh«  wtecll.'n  ,r  IT.  Tnylor  :.-  d.lleiigiie,  .ni  ]  I  ™r»'to'r  e '  u  B  lll'e"  alii  Oct  o'f  wk 
tn.*r"n".  of "t'E^-Vi" '?  j'l.'. i .-.  — '.' ■  iT-.i ■/■  ■■' AV.i1 '//,  I.'-..!  ;"";;'''■  i'>*V.et.ud'u>«deVo¥l 
IWee,  Dee.  o,  ISTO.  l„houl,l   be  m    .eery  lead    I 


flOLLERIER  (A.),  and         DCMSTEAD  (FREEMAN  J.). 

\S         Surfrwn  lo  1*'  Hopittildv  Midi.  -*-*        Prafi'f*  ■■/  V.  firrinl  Z>r.«u«  lw  (*-  (Vilea.ee/ 

P>,i/..-,..o.  ■..,,*  Snre.-.»..  jr.   r 

AN  ATLAS  OF  VENEREAL  DISEASES.  Translated  ami  Hdlted  \>y 

I'litrim  J.  BuatTiiD.  In  one  large  imperial  4to.  volume  of  318  pagee.  double  columns 

■Kb  3d  plates,  containing  about  15"  figure-!,  beautifully  colored,  many  of  ihem  Itte  siie  ef 

life,  strongly  bound  in  cloth.  117  00;  alio,  in  five  parte.  ■  tout  wrapper*,  ai  S3  per  part. 

Anticipating  a  very  large  sale  for  this  work.  It  IS  offered  ml  the  very  low  price  ofTain  Doa- 

L  ill  a  Part,  thn*  placing  it  within  the  reach  of  all  who  are  interested  in  this  department  ef 

practice.     Gentlemen  desiring  early  impressions  of  the  plates  would  do  well  to  order  il  wiiboal 

delay.     A  specimen  of  the  plato  and  tail  eeni  free  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  lo  mu. 


LBS1*  I.B'TItKES  OS  STPBI1.'*  »M»  -"ME  HI  LI.  "N  -YPillU"  tMI  l.'>i'lL  (MSTAOaoTS 
I'.iNWS  ■■(  r.in  H.  i'l-i:i-'  -.VYY-  r ; S - i  fi:is-  flsnllUKitS  lo  oat  b.id.iu,  nun  eol— a. 
CIPALLV    THS  OKOJiSS   nt'liBNSHtriUS.     la  ,      ei.lb,  13  iS. 


JXTEST  (CHARLES),  M.D., 

Piy.irtiiHIrlkt  Safpitnlf-r  Sit*  OUIArn,  !«.*»,*(. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  INFANCY  AND  CHILD- 
HOOD. Fifth  American  from  the eiilh  revised  and  enlarged  English  edition  laoulatfe 
and  handsome  octavo  volume  of  (ITS  pages.    Cloth,  (4  iO  ;  leather,  Si  5".  < Lalr/f  Iitmid  t 

gt  TBS  SAMK  ACTSOM.    i  tm.J*  tauJ.  I 

ON  SOME  DISORDERS  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  INCH  .LP- 
HOOD  ;  being  the  Lumleian  Lc.-'ure.   delivered   at  lbe  Royal  College  if  Pkysieiaw  at 
London,  in  Hareh.  1ST1       In  one  volone   small  tlmo..  ,-lotb.  (1  •». 
Df  THKSAVB  AOTUOS 

LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.     Third  American. 

from  the  Third  London  edition.     In  one  neat  octavo  volume  of  steal  ii«  s*g«.  elejtk. 

J.i   ::•.  ...iber.  |(  Ti.  

US-  SMiTfi-J   PKlCTIilil.  TEE1TI6S  OSHlIjil 

-^  ISO  P:SH-ESOFJ5fjM"T  liI'CHL3.>J> 

,  o!  Eeeoee  iwerte.a.  fnaa  ike  awij  ..v  -t  (ti 

SS.  f.l.-jeJ  Eialltt  aelHea-    la  oaa  Ui4kh  *<u- 
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QMITH  (J.  LE  WIS),  M.D., 

^  Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children  in  the  Belle+ue  Hospital  Mtd.  College*  F  7. 

A  COMPLETE  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF 

CHILDREN.  Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume 
of  about  750  pages,  with  illustration*.  Cloth,  $4  60;  leather,  $5  50.  (Now  Reatiy.) 
The  very  marked  favor  with  which  this  work  has  been  received  wherever  the  English  lan- 
guage is  spoken,  has  stimulated  the  author,  in  the  preparation  of  the  Fourth  Edition,  to  spure 
no  pains  in  the  endeavor  to  render  it  worthy  in  every  respect  of  a  oontinuance  of  professional 
confidence.  Many  portions  of  the  volume  have  been  rewritten,  and  much  new  matter  intro- 
duced, but  by  an  earnest  effort  at  condensation,  the  size  of  the  work  has  not  been  materially 
increased. 

lu  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  third  [  This  excellent  work  is  so  well  known  that  an 
edition  of  the  work,  so  extensive  bare  been  the  sd-  .  ex'ended  notice  at  this  time  would  be  superfluous, 
vanees  that  whole  chapters  required  to  be  rewritten.  '  The  author  hss  taken  sdvantsge  of  the  demand  for 
aad  hardl  y  a  pace  could  pass  without  Home  material  i  another  new  edit  on  to  revise  In  a  most  careful 
correction  or  addition.  This  labor  has  occupied  the  '  manner  the  entire  book ;  and  the  numerous  cor  roe- 
writer  closely,  and  he  has  performed  it  connote  n-  |  tlons  and  additions  evince  a  determination  on  hia 
tlously,  so  that  the  book  may  be  considered  a  faith-  part  to  keep  fully  abreast  with  the  rapid  progress 
ful  portraiture  of  an  exceptionally  wide  clinical  I  that  is  being  made  in  the  knowledge  and  treatment 
experience  In  infantile  disease*,  corrected  by  a  care-  >  of  children's  disease*.  By  the  adoption  of  a  s  me- 
ful  study  of  the  recent  literature  of  the  subject. —  '  what  closer  type,  sn  Inereane  in  size  of  only  thirty 
Med.  and  Surg.  Reporter,  April  5,  IR79.  I  paxes  ha*  been   necessitated  by  the  new  subject 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  say  the  work  be"  j  matter  introduced. -2*o*to»  Med.  and  8urg.  /our., 
fore  us  is  a  standard  work  upon  diseases  of  children*    Mht  **•  1879. 

and  that  no  work  hat  a  higher  stauding  than  It  upon  I  Probably  no  other  work  ever  published  in  this 
tho«e  affections.  In  consequence  of  its  thorough  re-  ]  oountry  upon  a  medical  subject  has  reached  such  a 
vision,  the  work  has  been  made  of  more  value  than  ,  heighth  of  popularity  as  has  this  well-known  trea- 
ever,  aud  may  be  regarded  as  fully  abreast  of  the  tise.  As  a  text  and  reference-book  it  is  pre  emi- 
times.  We  cordially  commend  it  to  students  and  |  nently  the  authority  upon  dl«ea»es  of  children.  It 
pbyslciaud.  There  is  no  better  work  in  the  language  ,  ntauds  deferred  ly  higher  In  the  estimation  of  the 
on  diseases  of  children. — Cincinnati  Med.  Sttoe,  '  profession  than  any  other  work  upon  the  same  sub- 
March,  187s.  ,  i*ct.—ya«hvillt  Jo  urn.  of  Med.  and  Surg.,  Hay, 

The  author  has  eridently  determined  that  It  shall  ,87ft- 
not  lose  ground  in  the  esteem  of  the  profession  for  i  The  author  of  this  work  has  acquired  an  immense 
want  of  the  latest  knowledge  on  that  Important  '  experience  as  physician  to  three  of  the  Jarge  char- 
department  of  medicine.  He  has  accordingly  in- 1  itles  of  New  York  iu  which  children  are  treHted. 
eorporated  in  the  present  edition  the  useful  and  i  These  asylums  afford  unHuipassed  opportunities  for 
practical  remits  of  the  latest  study  and  experience,  observing  the  eff.cts  of  different  plans  of  treatment, 
bftb  American  and  foreign,  especially  those  bearing  I  and  the  lenults  a*  emb  »died  in  this  volume  may  be 
on  therapeutics.  Altogether  the  book  has  been  accepted  with  faith,  and  should  be  in  the  posHeHhion 
greatly  improved,  while  it  has  not  been  greatly  of  all  practitioners  now,  in  rl«w  of  the  approaching 
increased  in  size.  —  New  York  Mtdieal  Journal,  season  when  the  dlsea«*eKof  children  always  increase. 
June,  1879.  __      i  —Nat    M*d   Btvitw,  April,  1879. 

£f WAYNE  (JOSEPH  GRIFFITHS),  M.D.y 

Physician- Accoucheur  to  the  British  General  Hospital,  Ac. 

OBSTETRIC  APHORISMS  FOR  THE  USE  OF  STUDENTS  COM- 

MENCINO  MIDWIFERY  PRACTICE     Second  American,  from  the  Fifth  and  Revised 
London  Edition  with  Additions  by  E.  R.  Hutchiks,  M.D.  With  Illustrations.  In  one 
neat  12rao.  volume.     Cloth,  $1  25.     (Lately  Is  surd.) 
*t*  See  p.  4  of  this  Catalogue  for  the  terms  on  which  this  work  is  offered  as  a  premium  to 
subscribers  to  the  "  Amubicak  Journal  op  tub  Mhdical  Scisxcbs." 


CHDRCHILL  ON  THE  PUERPERAL  FEVER  AND 
OTHER  DISBA8E8PECDLIAKTO  WOMEN,  lvol. 
8vo. .  pp    *.'»().  cloth      #2  50. 

DEWEKb'S  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  FE- 
MALES.  With  illustrations.    Eleventh  Edition, 
with  the  Author's  lastimprorementsand  correc- 
tions.   In  one  octavo  volume  of  536  pages,  with 
plates,  cloth.    $3  00. 


MEI08  ON  THE  NATPRE,SI0N8.  AND  TREAT- 
MENT OF  CHILDBED  FEVER     1  vol.  8vo .,  pp. 

36*».  cloth      $2  W>. 

ASHWELL'b  FKACTICALTKEATISEONTHE  DIS- 
EASES PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN.  Third  American, 
from  the  Third  and  revised  London  edition.  1  vol. 
6vo.,  pp.  628,  cloth.    $3  60. 


JJODGE  {HUGH  L.),  M.D., 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  Ac,  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

ON  DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN  including  Displacements 

of  the  Uterus.     With  original  illustrations.    Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.     In 
one  beautifully  printed  octavo  volume  of  531  pages,  cloth,  $4  50. 


Professor  Hodge's  work  is  truly  an  original  one 
from  beginning  to  end,  consequently  no  one  can  pe- 
ruseltspageswlthout  learnlngsomethiognew.  Asa 


contribution  to  the  study  ofwomen's  dl*eases.l  tit  rf 
great  value,  and  Is  abundantly  able  to  stand  on  Us 
own  merits.— N.  Y.  Medical  Retard,  Sept.  lfi,  ISfif . 


flRURCHILL  (FLEETWOOD),  M.D.,  M.R.I.A. 

ON  THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MIDWIFERY.    A  new 

American  from  the  fourth  revised  and  enlarged  London  edition.  With  notes  and  addition 
by  D.  Frakcib  Cohdib,  M.D.,  author  of  a  "Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Chil- 
dren," «\o.  With  one  hundred  and  ninety  four  illustrations.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo 
volume  of  nearly  700  large  pages.     Cloth.  $4  00  ;  leather,  $6  00. 


MONTGOMERY'S  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  SION8 
AND  SYMPTOMS  OF  PREGNANCY.  With  two 
exquisite  colored  plates,  and  numerous  wood-euta. 
In  1  vol.  8vo.,  of  nearly  600  pp.,  sloth,  $8  76. 


RIGBY'b  SYSTEM  OF  MIDWIFERY.  With  notes 
and  Additional  Illustrations.  Second  American 
edition.  Ons  volume  octavo, sloth  4SS  psges, 
t  30. 
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^THOMAS  (T.GAILLARD^M.D., 

*  Professor  of  Obstetric*,  Ac. ,  in  the  OoUsgt  of  Physicians  and  Surgsana,  JT.  F. » *>*. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OP  WOMEN.  Fonrth 

edition,  enlarged  and  thoroughly  revised.  In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume  of 

800  pages,  with  191  illustrations.    Oloth,  $5  00;  leather,  $6  00.     (Just  Issued.) 

The  author  hai  tnken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  eall  for  another  edition  of 

this  work  to  render  it  worthy  a  continuance  of  the  very  remarkable  favor  with  which  it  ha*  been 

received.  Every  portion  has  been  subjected  to  a  conscientious  revision,  and  no  labor  has  been 

spared  to  make  it  a  complete  treatise  on  the  most  advanced  condition  of  its  important  subject. 

A  work  which  has  reached  a  fourth  edition,  and  U  classical  without  befngpedantie.full  lathe  details 
that.  too.  in  the  nhort  opnre  of  five  yearn,  has  achieved  :  of  anatomy  and  pathology,  without  ponderous 
a  reputation  which  place-  It  almon't  beyond  the  reach  I  translation  of  pages  of  German  literature,  describes 
of  criticism,  and  the  favnrableoptnions  which  we  have  !  distinctly  the  details  and  dlflculties  of  each  opera- 
a' ready  expnwued  of  the  former  editions  seem  to  re-  tioo,  without  wearying  and  naeleaa  raiautlas,  and  is 
quire  that  we  should  do  little  more  than  announce  in  all  renpectsa  work  wcrthyofeoeudenee.Juatlfj- 
thitt  new  Idxue.  We  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that,  Ing  the  high  retard  in  which  Its  distinguished  as- 
an  a  practical  work,  thin  in  second  to  none  in  the  Knv- ;  thor  is  held  by  rhe  profeaaioa.—  Am.  Supplement, 
li*h,or.  indeed,  In  any  other  language.    The  arranire-    Obstet.  Journ.,  Oct.  1874. 

ment  of  the  contents,  the  Admirably  clear  manner  in  ,      „    #  -.    _ m  •.,-!»•— .w  *u^  t>Mr... u.  ne»v« 

which  the  subject  of  the  differential  diagnosis  of  >  ftoJwiorThomailklrlj .tooklbol to*^*"* 
sererml  of  the  diWc*  in  handled,  leave  nothing  to  be  Un"«d  States  by  •form  when  bis  book  irat  made  Its 
denlred  by  the  practitioner  who  want*  a  thoroughly  •PPe»™ce  "^7  If '  »««  !»•  reception  was  simply 
elinical  work,  one  to  which  he  can  refer  In  difficult  enthusiastic  notwithstanding  a  few  adverse  erld- 
c**w  of  doubtful  dlaiemttl*  with  the  certainty  of  gain-  cl"m* trom  our  trauaatlaatic  brethren,  the  Brat  large 
Ing  light  and  instruction.  Dr  Thomas  U  a  man  with  s  •*««•■  WM  rapidly  exhausted  and  la  «*"?»**»• 
very  clear  head  and  decided  view*,  and  there  seems  to  »««ond  one  wa»  issued,  and  In  two  years  a  third  eae 
be  nothing  which  he  so  much  dWikee  as  baay  notions  wf  ■  "uouneed  and  pnblUbed. ned  we  are  now  pro- 
of diagnosis  and  blind  routine  and  unreasonable  there-  mlsed  the  fonrth.  The  popularity  of  tblswork  was 
r>utles.  The  student  who  will  thoroughly  atudy  this  not  ephemeral,  and  ItssueeeMwa.mnpiweedestee in 
H>k  and  te*t  its  principles  by  clinical  oheerratlon.  will    the  aaaale  of  American  medical  literal  sire  Six , ysars 

certainly  not  be  guilty  of  the*o faults.— London  Lamctf,  *•  •  lrt0?  P*1***1  *D  ^f**"1  •e'""tlfle  r*^re,b1;?lt 

Feb.  13.1*7.?  TuomeVe  work  on  «,Dieea«ee  of  Womeu'Me  still  tie 

o",     .      4,  ...      .  „      .         ..  ..  leading  na'ive  production  of  the  Tnited  States.  The 

Relnct.otly  we  are  obliged  to  clote  this  unsatls-  0Pder,  the  matter,  the  abeenee  of  theoretical  dt«peta 

factory  notice ef  so  excellent  a  work,  and  in  concln-  M  Wi)t#i>  tn#  Mms*  of  etaiemeet,  and  the  elegance 

tlolT,*.ald.WmyVV,\%"i'*fh6rof;yo»w,W-  of  diction,  preserved  throegbout  the  eatlre  range  of 

bothdldacMcaodelimcal.PTof.Thomaahascertalnly  the  hook    indicate  that  ProfeeeorTkomasdid  sot 

taken  the  lead  far  ahead  of  hi*  eWttrws  and  a*  an  overestimate  kls  power*  when  be  conceive*  the  Idea 

eulhor  h«  certainly  ha»  met  with  annual  and  mer-  amd  „WOted  the  work  of  traducing  a  new  treatise 

lied  *ucce«*.— Ja*  J«urn.  ofObsMrics,  Nov.  18.4.  aroB  dl-ea«e*  of  women—  Paor.  Puus,  in  Louis- 

This  volume  of  Prof.  Thomas  in  its  revived  form  will*  M*d.  Journal,  Sept.  1674. 


RARXES  (ROBERT),  M.D..  RR.C.P.. 

**-*  Ob*t<tric  Physician  to  St.  Thomas'*  Hospital,  S*. 

A  CLINICAL  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  MEDICAL  AND  SURGI- 
CAL DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.  Second  American,  from  the  Second  Enlarged  and  Revised 
English  Edition.  In  on*  Hnndsome  octavo  volume,  of  7*4  pages,  with  181  illustrations. 
Cloth,  $4  50;  leather,  $5  *#.     (Just  RsaJw.) 

The  call  for  a  new  edition  of  Dr.  BarneV*  work  on  the  Disease*  of  Female*  hae  eneen raced 
the  author  to  make  it  even  more  worthy  of  the  favor  of  the  profession  than  before  By  a  rear- 
rangement an.l  ctreful  pre  nine  space  has  been  found  for  a  new  chapter  en  the  Gynaecological 
Relation*  of  the  Bladder  anl  Bowel  Disorder*,  without  increasing  the  sue  ef  the'  hook,  while 
saany  new  illust rations  hsve  been  introduce!  where  experience  has  shown  theea  to  he  needed.  It 
U  therefore  h^ped  that  the  volume  will  be  found  to  refect  thoroughly  and  accurately  the  present 
eon  lit  ;c  n  of  gynaecological  science. 

Dr  Reraes  »tasi«  •:  :re  h+ad  of  Vts  profesa'oa  Is  t^e  work  is  t  valutas  one.  aai  sY^i  he  li*«vly 
tie  *»:d  Cs*"xnrv.  aid  »;  ?*;"*'•**  bat  •cam  %cr*riry    c^i.-£~.;ef  rv?V.#  rc.*feM±>a. — Jn  &npa  •"< 
of  a-*  K>*k  t.»"*k>w  :*»t  i:  bat  been  «ke-ci+i  >y  a    .Vvm   &.  B-Ctin  and  rWtemeT.  «>?.  1«T*. 


m»*:er     a  :«r.a:a.rrert:?a[  com-roi .  wa^  :  *tew»  w„>;k+r  ctS«*n.-^«:  w  m*  h*id.  a  k^ker  peri- 

neat  yea  ra  a^ei  -«  <.n«e  re  er:k**iaem  w^tkeni -<-  ii#w~  /r«a    Tie  work    £ns  heek  brvefkt 

ar  -  i  ^  »»  w+  \  aa  :ie  *a«r-**  i*  ^  ec^v<«  in  the  :N.^y  .e  y^t^^  M  Ve  aaveTfwi*.  li«  •!-!>.« 

*»r |   s*  .-pera;:.^  c«««ec:*i  w.:k  tVe   rraaci  rf  *f  i:»  ..brnry   aai  :t*  ««*««  er.^  tern  is  aeapensr 

■*i  ry     »i:  w  ..    » *  wyV  :>  *m  *i.»  iW  -=««ed  :#x:.Ks  c  _  ^%^„.-l  jr^  jCraaa.  ^^  S?r* 

w- J  .-f  : j#  t.aij  ;t.»c  ;,<<  u4  la:"'*  li*  ».••  _.                              .    . 

f.  +  x\'r   •«"  -v#  »a-     ■■r  x.*a:£r*  t#»t*  —  ^.5*-»i*.*a  "rtw'ii  re  ■»-.■»»£  edri>  a,  ■•^e»x,^sa.  dtiervaaa 

/  »  -i   S  if.  i  $?'<m.  S.*v   :r<v.             *  u*  ''•',*  »e*i*r>#*  r^»  •*  ^*  fTiiieemiiie.  w.ii  :be 

ui:::  -ii     n  :x%'  ::a?c<ea»-4-  .accede  all  ar  nearly 


V#   r*w  it*  iK'.:r  w\\.  kav.tf  aiy  wiv.i^  a:,  -ae  «::u.'ti:;  :ar  aa.-  vi«-ofe  rfiaa  eabgees  taat 

iV«  rr».v;.y    riMa«f*     f  r*wt.  1»*  a     wry  .•"  'lave  >wi  a»e>  <aat  z'x*  ays^^ranea  *£ ;b*"l-Kea> 

*"  Rk-x *■»-  5.--  i*    «  r  i«r    a      nit   iw"rr-M      I:  r;.*t      Zt*   Lw---rax  r*W^*ce*  a?e.  ?»e  aa  Eafflsb 

**   *■   ^rr*  a  >•*»  •*.  .■''  f^a:    **n  a&.  ?•»«*»■**,.  ait  wrt_  >*am>^T  *n     a  ax  airier. 

:?£•!■  ■•!»     tXTWi?*    a  j.-  a:     •*  **a-    rw-#  *«  -  rrc-ra    ▼  -wwa^i   *M  ryir*  :»  ki 

>*t:.*  »  ».-.  .-a.      Tsa:    :  ^a>  S*w-t   ^»*cnr.a^i  *j  e^»  — »r(»ri    */  .Craai 

e»Hif-»    -*  *;ei  >»    Ve  wwi  ri^  V.rwrnf  ^^  e#ev.*i  «T  >m   /  >   ^U-aaa'** 

*■'   seva   siw*  :w  inc-Jm    rV^c«wa^.   5**  r« «-•»•.  r-ita> •  uwufa^wai^Tntt. 

-,>r*'  — i?a  w-t:*!   h«at  c  k 


?■*  ^»r»#*  *  w---i   «.  -.i*  a*  a  T.*e*r'*»*-  rta^awieee     TV*  -Tne..*nrf*  «•*  tMwret  e-e  mm 

>  ;    »»  */  weaa^  eAt  *-»««£  se  *-»ca*  a»w..  H»  onrmt*     •»•>:  ifc#y  w-    trr  nti* 

>■••  iW  %e:  :ae>   be  »»»'»»  Ki«  >f  et  i»»*  *?*    <d.*."«  a*  a 

><+.  *a*l aa  aa.*i«.  .^  .»  uk  aseioa-?  :*  -**2  "i*»*i 
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IPMMET  (THOMAS  ADDIS).  Af.D. 

•*-*  Surgeon  to  th*  Woman'*  Hospital,  New  York,  «t*. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  GYNAECOLOGY,  for  the 

use  of  Students  and  Praotitioners  of  Medicine.     In  one  large  and  very  handsome  ootavo 
volume  of  856  pages,  with  130  illustrations.     CI  th,  $6;  leather,  $6.     (Just  Ready.) 


It  may  be  Raid  that  he  bit*  had  opportunities  for 
obserratlnn  and  experience,  for  unfettered  and  un- 
reetraiaed  experimentation,  nnd  for  testing  the 
value  of  the  original  and  dasxling  operation!  first 
proposed  and  performed  by  his  illustrious  predicts- 
M>r*  before  relerred  to,  and  for  devising  new  opera- 
tions and  discovering  pathological  causes  never 
before  snspectrd  or  described,  which  no  man  in  the 
profession  has  ever  before  secured.  We  also  think 
that  the  reader*  of  this  work  will  agree  with  us, 
after  its  careful  perusal,  that  he  has  a  rare  capacity 
for  discriminating  analy»ii>,  and  generally  for  phi- 
losophical deduction  and  the  equally  important 
quality  of  patient,  honest,  continued  work.  For  the 
work  a*  a  whole,  we  have  only  praise.  It  deserves 
and  will  receive  the  careful  study  of  all  who  desire 
to  keep  on  a  level  with  the  progress  of  Gynecology. 
I:  embodies  a  larger  amount  of  carefully  analyzed 
personal  experience  in  a  unique  Held  for  observa- 
tion than  any  volume  on  Diseases  of  Woman  which 
has  yet  been  published.  Its  great  merit  consists  in 
this— coming  as  it  does  from  a  thoroughly  honest, 
competent  and  able  specialist,  who  became  a  spe- 
cialist only  after  an  <xcelleot  training  and  experi- 
ence as  a  general  hospital  physician  and  surgeon. 
The  book  is  not  one  to  be  hastily  glanced  over,  but 
willsecurethecritical  study  of  Gynecologists.  Not 


only  Its  style,  which  is  Individual  and  somewhat 
peculiar,  but  the  new  facts  which  it  brings  out,  Its 
original  suggestions,  its  numerous  and  important 
statistical  tables,  and.  in  some  instances,  its  unex- 
pected deductions,  w»ll  oompel  attention,  and  will 
form  the  basis  for  a  great  deal  of  Gynaecological 
study  and  literature  in  the  future.  All  who  make 
themselves  familiar  with  the  contents  of  this  vol- 
ume,  will  feel  assured  that  1>r  Emmet  has  well 
earned  and  well  deserved  the  reputation  which  he 
has  already  won,  as  one  of  tie  great  Gynecologists 
of  the  present  Age.— The  Am.  Journ.  of  Obstetrics, 
April,  1879. 

We  have  examined  this  book  with  something  more 
than  ordinary  care,  and  now  lay  it  aside  captivated 
by  our  impressions  of  it.  From  first  to  last,  each 
page  grows  In  Interest,  and  one  is  struck  with  the 
practical  tone  of  all  that  is  said.  It  is  indeed  the 
gynaecological  work  for  the  practitioner.  Its  equal 
is  not  yet  published,  or  at  least  we  have  not  seen  It. 
We  cannot  send  'his  notice  forward  without  rei'er- 
atlog  that.  In  our  eftimatlon,  Emmet's  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Gynecology  Is  undoubtedly  the  ben 
book  for  the  student,  as  well  as  the  general  practi- 
tioner, which  is  at  present  published.—  Va.  Med. 
Monthly,  May,  1879. 


fiUNCAN  (J.  MATTHEWS),  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  etc. 

CLINICAL    LECTURE8    ON    THE    DISEASES   OF   WOMEN, 

Delivered  in  Saint  Bartholomew's  Hospital.     In  one  very  neat  ootavo  volume  of  about 
200  pages.     (Nearly  Ready.) 

Prof.  Matthews  Dunonn's  originality  and  snggestiveness  are  sufficient  guarantee  that  what- 
ever he  may  see  fit  to  lay  before  the  profession  is  well  worth  attention  ;  while  the  importance 
of  the  subjects  discussed  in  the  present  volume  will  give  it  special  attractivene:  s  to  the  practising 
physician. 

CONTENTS. 

Lecture  I.  On  Missed  Abortion.  II.  On  Abnormal  Pelvis.  HI.  On  Chronic  Catarrh  of  the 
Cervix  Uteri.  IV.  On  Ovaritis.  V.  On  Perimetritis  and  Parametritis.  VI.  On  Kinds  of 
Perimetritis  VII.  On  Forms  of  Parametritis.  VIII.  On  Painful  Sitting.  IX.  On  Aohin* 
Kidney — Pyonephrosis— Stricture  of  Urethra.  X.  On  Irriabl©  Bladder.  XI.  On  Vaginismus. 
XII.  On  Spasmodic  Dysmenorrhea.  XIII.  On  Hepatic  Disease  in  Gynaecology  and  Obstetrics. 
XIV.  On  Fibrous  Tumor  of  the  Uterus. 


(1HADW1CK  (JAMES  R.),  A.M.,  M.D. 
A  MANUAL  OF  THE  DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN.    In  one 

neat  volume,  royal  12mo  ,  with  illustrations.     {Preparing.) 

JfAMSBOTHAM  (FRANCIS  H.),  M.D. 

'"THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE   OF  OBSTETRIC  MEDI 

CINE  AND  SURGERY,  in  reference  to  the  Process  of  Parturition.  A  new  and  enlarged 
edition,  thoroughly  revised  by  the  author.  With  additions  by  W.  V.  Kiatiko,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Obstetrics,  Ac.,  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia.  In  one  1  >rs;e 
and  handsome  imperial  octavo  volume  of  650  pages,  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raised 
bands  ;  with  sixty-four  beautiful  plates,  and  numerous  wood-outs  in  the  text,  containing  in 
all  nearly  200  large  and  beautiful  figures.     $7  00. 


l^TINCKEL  (F.). 

*  '  Professor  and  Director  of  the  Gynaecological  Clinic  in  the  University  of  Rostock. 

A  COMPLETE  TREATISE  ON  THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREAT- 
MENT OF  CHILDBED,  for  Students  and  Practitioners.  Translated,  with  the  consent 
of  the  author,  from  the  8econd  German  Edition,  by  Jambs  Rkad  Chaowick,  M.D.  In 
one  ootavo  volume.     Cloth,  $4  00.     (Lately  Issued.) 


ffANNER  (THOMAS  H.)t  M.D. 

*   ON  THE  8IGN8  AND  DISEASES  OF  PREGNANCY.   First  American 

from  the  8eoond  and  Enlarged  English  Edition.     With  four  oolored  plates  and  illustra* 
tions  on  wood.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  about  600  pages,  cloth,  $4  25. 


rrnOMAB  (t.gaillard).m.d., 

*  Pr<./.JW<ir  •  ■/  "'itMri.-r.  *c.  in  (ft!  (7oUeji  o/ P4y«fe((JMH»iJ  SvroiwM,  if.  l"..**. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.  Foarth 

edition,  enlnrged  ind  thort.qphly  revised.  Id  one  large  nnd  hwdwM  wwio  folume  of 

-im  pages,  with  191  UluKtrutions.     Cloth,  #5  00  ;  leather,  *n  00.      Unit  llutd.) 

The  author  haa  token  advantage  or  t  hr  opportunity  afforded  by  the  call  for  mother  edition  of 

thin  work  to  render  it  worthy  a  continuance  of  the  very  remarkable  furor  with  which  it  hi*  been 

received.  Every  portion  haa  been  subjected  to  a  conscientious  reiiaion,  and  no  labor  hsa  beta 

I  pared  to  nuke  It  a  complete  treatiie  on  tbe  most  advanced  condition  of  its  important  i abject 
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DARNE.9  {ROBERT),  M.D.,  FRCP., 

■*-*  Obwt-lrlr  Pt.VAirl,„,  In  SI    To-imm't  Un'pttal,  »e. 


A  CLINICAL  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  MEDICAL  AND  SURGI- 
CAL DIRE  A  PES  OP  WOMEN.   Second  American,  from  the  Second  Enlarged  and  Reviled 
English  Edition.     In  on-  htindioma  ontavo  volume,  ofrsi  pngw,  with  181  illustration. 
Cloth,  14  SO;  leather.  %b  SO,     (J„,l  BeaJy.) 
The  call  for  a  new  edition  or  Dr.  Barnes's  work  on  the  Diseases  of  Pennies  has  eneour«eJ 
the  author  to  mnke  it  even  more  worthy  of  the  fa.or  of  Ihe  profusion  than  before       B;imi- 
mngement  and  en  refill  prunine:  --pace  hiu  been  found  for  n  new  chapter  on  the  Oyniecolorieal 

nany  new  illustrations  have  been  introduced  where  experience  ban  -hown  them  to  be  needed.  ft 
p  lher-f..re  hoped  that  the  volume  will  be  found  to  relleot  thoroughly  and  accurately  the  pretest 
jonilition  of  gyntooolnrfieal  science. 

Br  Birnei  stands  ,t  II..-  held  of  l.i-  ,,r.-,f....i.ni  In  the  work  Is  a  vMn.We  one,  aod  .hoold  be  lereely 
heold  tMBnlrjr.aoil  It  r*|nlres  bm  .ra.t  .rruliny  cm-nUe.]  t.y  In*  p,„f„,|„„._  Jm  S™,  rJeefWrW 
It  h  •   I «  W  'bow  that  II  has  b«"d   sketched  t.y  a    Journ.  (It.  Britain  nnd  Ireland,  OH,  IS?*. 


der-  all  tk«  ■• 

It  lion     Tbe  A  merle* 

and  work...|«i,li.  (,,l 

■mi-  nr.ti.llv  wmnin 
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J  EISHMAN  (  WILLIAM),  M.D., 

^*  Regius  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  University  of  Olasgow,  Ac. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  MIDWIFERY,  INCLUDING  THE  DISEASES  OF 

PREGNANCY  AND  THE  PUERPERAL  STATE.  Third  American  edition,  revised  by 
the  Author,  with  addition!  by  John  S.  Parry,  M.D.,  Obstetrician  to  the  Philadelphia 
Hospital,  Ac.  In  one  large  and  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  733  pages,  with  over 
two  hundred  illustrations.     Cloth,  $4  50;  leather,  $5  50.     (Just  Ready.) 

Autooh's  Preface. 
The  publication  cf  a  third  American  edition  of  his  work  affords  the  author  an  opportunity, 
of  which  he  gladly  avails  himself,  of  expressing  the  great  gratification  which  he  has  exi*rieneed 
In  the  generous  appreciation  of  his  lub  >rs  by  his  colleagues  in  America.  Of  the  many  criticisms 
which  have  appeared,  none  have  been  moie  valuable  or  useful  to  bim  than  thope  of  the  Ameri- 
can medical  press.  The  methods  of  teaching  on  his  side  of  the  A  lontic  being  somewhat  differ- 
ent, it  has  been  found  necessary  to  make  some  modifications  in  order  to  make  this  and  the 
previous  edition  quite  intelligible.  Thi*  ha*  been  ably  done  by  Dr.  John  S.  Parry ;  and,  without 
eommittirg  himself  to  all  that  has  been  added,  the  author  has  much  pleasure  in  acknowledging 
the  courtesy  and  ability  with  which  this  task  has  been  performed.  In  the  preparation  of  the 
present  edition,  such  alterations  and  modifications  have  been  mode  as  the  progress  of  Obstetri- 
oal  Science  seems  to  require.  The  large  circulation  which  the  work  has  attained,  has,  indeed, 
imposed  this  duty  upon  the  author  as  one  to  be  conscientiously  and  carefully  discharged,  and 
in  its  performance  he  has  been  under  many  obligations  to  Dr.  James  Finlayson,  which  he  has 
much  pleasure  in  acknowledging. 


P 


ARRY  (JOHN  S.),  M.D., 

Obstetrician  to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  Vice- Pr  est.  of  the  Obstet.  8  >ciety  nf  Philadelphia. 

EXTRA-UTERINE    PREGNANCY:   ITS  CLINICAL  HISTORY, 

DIAGNOSIS,   PROGNOSIS,  AND   TREATMENT.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume. 
Cloth,  $2  50.     {Lately  laved.) 

TJODGE  (HUGH  L.),  M.D., 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Midwifery,  Ac. ,  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  etc. 

T1TE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  OBSTETRICS.     Illus- 

trated  with  large  lithographic  plates  containing  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  figures  from 
original  photographs,  and  with  numerous  wood-cuts.  In  one  large  and  beautifully  printed 
quarto  volume  of  550  double-columned  pages,  strongly  bound  in  cloth,  $14. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Hodge  is  something  more  than    fact  or  principle  la  left  unstated  or  unexplained, 
a  simple  presentation  of  his  particular  vtews  in  the  I  —Am.  Med.  Times,  Sept.  3, 1864. 

department  of  Obstetrics;   it  is  something  more  |     I,  u  Tery  large,  protasolyand  elegantly  til  astral 
than  an  >rdnarv treatise onmldwifery ;  it  is. in  fact,  ,  ed   and  ,„  fltted  \* uke  u/    Uce  B  £    tn'e  workb    f 
a  eye  op.dla  of  midwifery.    He  has  aimed  to  em-  t  oDitelrtcian..    of  the  American  work*  on  the 

body  In  a  .ingle  volume  the  whole  science  and  art  of  JabJec|  it  it  decUUdly  the  best. -Jfdfnft.  Med.  Jour., 
Obstetrics.    An  elaborate  text  is  combined  with  ae-    Deo   1864  '  ' 

curate  and  varied  pictorial  illustrations,  so  that  no  ' 

***  Specimens  of  the  plates  and  letter-press  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address,  free  by  mail, 
on  reoeipt  of  six  cents  in  postage  stamps. 

T1MSON  (LEWIS  A.),  A.M.,  M.D., 

Surgeon  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital. 

A  MANUAL  OF  OPERATIVE  SURGERY.     In  one  very  handsome 

royal  12mo.  volume  of  about  500  pages,  with  332  illustrations;  cloth,  $2  60.  (Note  Ready  ) 

The  work  before  us  is  a  well  printed,  profusely  .  performing  them.  The  work  in  handsomely  ill  as- 
illustrated  maunal  of  over  four  liuudredaud  seventy  '  trated,  anil  the  descriptions  are  clear  and  well  drawn, 
pages.  The  novice,  by  h  perutal  of  the  work,  will  ,  It  is  a  clever  and  useful  volume;  every  student 
gain  a  good  idea  nf  the  geutttal  domain  of  operative  '  should  posse's  one.  The  preparation  of  thin  work 
surgery,  while  the  piacticttl  surgeon  has  presented  |  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  pondering  over 
to  hiiu  within  a  very  concise  and  intelligible  form  .  larger  works  on  surgery  for  descriptions  of  opeia- 
the  latent  and  moat  approved  selection*  of  operative  j  tion«,  an  it  presents  in  a  nutshell  just  what  is  waottd 
procedure.  The  precision  at  d  conciseness  with  which,,  by  the  surgeon  without  en  elaborate  search  to  find 
the  different  operations  are  described  enable  the  H —Md.  Med  Journal,  Aug.  1J>78. 
author  to  compre^  an  imnien-e  amount  of  practical  |  The  BVLlht,r'9  conciseness  and  the  replelene,a  of 
information  !■»*«*  small  compass.- AT.  X.  MwicoJ  |  the  Work  ^^  valuab,e  illustrations  entitle  it  to  be 
Mecora,  Aug.  3,  is, a.  classed  with  the  text-books  foretudents  of  operative 

This  volume  is  devoted  entirely  to  operative  sur-   surgery,  and  as  one  of  reference  to  the  practitioner, 
gery,  and  is  ioteuded  to  familiarize  the  studeut  with  '  —  Cincinnati  Lancet  and  Clinic,  July  27,  la7s>. 
the  details  of  operations  and  the  different  modes  of  i 
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SKEY'B  OPEBATIVB  6URGKRT.  In  1  vol.  8vo. 
el.,  of  660  pages ;  with  about  lOOwood-euU  $8  26 

COO  PER' 8  LECTURB8  OH  TUB  PRINCIPLES  AND 
PaACTici0F8ca(*saT.  Inl  vol.  8vo.cl'h,760p.  as. 

GIBSON'S  INSTITUTES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  8UR- 
esat.  Eighth  edit'n,  improved  and  altered.  With 
thirty-four  plates.  I  a  two  handsome  octavo  vol  • 
nmes, about  1000 pp., leather. raised  band*.  §6  60. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY. 
By  William  Piaais.T.R  6  E.,  Profe*r  of  Surgery 
la  the  University  of  Aberdeen.    Edited  by  Joint 


Xkif.l,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Snrgery  in  the  Peroa. 
Medical  College,  Sorg'n  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital, axe.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  vol.  of 
7b0  pages,  with  316  illustrations,  cloth,  #3  7.V 

MILLKK'£>PKINClPLKgOK  SUUGKKY.  Fourth  Ame- 
rican, from  the  Third  Edinburgh  Kdition.  In  one 
larne  Rvo.  vol.  of  700  pages,  with  340  illustrations, 
cloth,  $3  76. 

MILLER'S  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY.  Fourth  Ame- 
rican, from  the  last  Edinburgh  Edition.  Revlsedb; 
the  American  editor.  In  one  large  8vo.  vol. of  ueerif 
100  oaa>a,*\Va>mV^^Vttttauv.  «\v»  *>*W\  % 
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(1ROSS  (SAMUEL  D.)t  M.D., 

*-*  Professor  of  Surg  try  in  the  Jeferson  Msdlea  I  OoUegt  of  Philadelphia. 

SYSTEM  OF    SURGERY:  Pathological,  Diagnostic,  Therapeutic, 

and  Operative.  Illustrated  by  upwards  of  Fourteen  Hundred  Engravings.  Fifth  edition 
carefully  revised,  and  improved.  In  two  large  and  beautifully  printed  imperial  octavo  vol- 
umes of  about  2300  pp. ,  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raised  bands,  $15.    (Just  Issued.) 
The  continued  favor,  shown  by  the  exhaustion  of  successive  largeeditions  of  this  great  work, 
proves  that  it  has  successfully  supplied  a  want  felt  by  American  practitioner!  and  students.    In 
th«  present  revision  no  pains  have  been  spared  by  the  author  to  bring  it  in  every  respeet  fully 
up  tr  the  day.     To  effect  this  a  large  part  of  the  work  has  been  rewritten,  and  the  whole  en- 
arged  bj  nearly  one-fourth,  notwithstanding  which  the  price  has  been  kept  at  its  former  very 
moderate  rate.     By  the  use  of  a  close,  though  very  legible  type,  an  unusually  large  amount  of 
matter  is  condensed  in  its  pages,  the  two  volumes  containing  as  much  as  four  or  five  ordinary 
octavos     This,  combined  with  the  most  careful  mechanical  execution,  and  its  very  durable  bind- 
ing render*,  it  one  of  the  cheapest  works  accessible  to  the  profession.    Every  subject  properly 
belonging  to  the  lomain  of  surgery  is  treated  in  detail,  so  that  the  student  who  possesses  this 
work  may  be  said  to  have  in  it  a  surgical  library. 

We  have  uow  brought  our  tusk  to  a  conclusion,  and  eJition  of  Gross's  "Surgery,"  will  confirm  his  title  of 

have  seldom  read  a  work  with  the  practical  value  of  ••  Primus  inter  Parts."  It  l*  learned,  ucbolar -I  ike.  ate* 

which  we  have  been  more  impressed.  Every  chapter  is  thodlcal,  precise,  and  exhaustive.    We  scarcely  think 

so  concisely  put  together,  that  the  busy  practitioner,  any  living  man  could  write  so  complete  and  faultless  a 

when  in  difficulty,  can  at  once  find  tho  information  he  treatise,  or  comprehend  more  sol  hi.  instructive  matter 

require*.    His  work,  on  the  contrary,  is  cosmopolitan,  in  the  given  number  of  pages.    The  labor  must  have 

the  surgery  of  the  world  being  fully  represented  In  it.  been  immense,  and  the  work  gives  evidence  of  great 

The  work,  in  fact,  is  so  historically  unprejudiced,  and  powers  of  mind,  and  the  highest  order  of  Intellectual 

so  eminently  practical,  that  it  is  almost  a  false  compli-  discipline  and  methodical  disposition,  and  arrangement 

ment  to  say  thatwe  believe  it  to  be  destined  to  occupy  of  acquired  knowledge  and  personal  experience—  X.  T. 

a  foremost  place  as  a  work  of  reference,  while  a  system  Med.  Journ.,  Feb.  1873. 

of  surgery  like  the  present  system  of  surgery  Is  the        Asawhole.we  regard  the  work  as  the  representative 

practice  of  surgeons,    the  prlntingand  binding of  the  ««gv„teln  of  Surgery"  in  the  English  language -St 

work  I*  unexceptionable :  Indeed.  It  contrasts.  In  the  ^^  M,dical  and  Surg.  Journ    Oct.  1872. 
latter  reject,  remarkably  with  fcnclish  medical  and  ' "    .  ' 

surgical  cloth-bound  publications,  which  are  Kenerally       The  two  magnificent  volumes  before  us  afforda  eeiy 

so  wretchedly  stitched  as  to  require  re-binding  before  complete  view  of  the  surgical  knowledge  of  the  daj. 

they  are  any  time  in  use.-Z>uo.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sex..  5°»«J"*W  ***  we  h**  l}e  Pleasure  rf  presenting  the 

March  1874  *       edition  of  Gross's  Surgery  to  the  profession  as  a 

^      *      '.'  .        .     .       .  ....  work  of  unrivalled  excellence;  and  now  we  have  the 

Dr.  Gross's  Surgery,  a  great  work,  has  become  still  reM|It  of  0f  experience,  labor. and  study,  all  cob- 

greater,  both  in  else  and 1  merit,  in  its  most  recent  form.  den5M,  u        the  great  work  before  us.  And  to  students 

The  difference  in i  actual  number  of  pages  ia  not  more  Q|>  prmciiUonersdesirousof  enriching  thelrlibrary  with 

than   130.  but.  the  slse  of  the  page  having  been  in-  a  tre(uure  of  reference,  we  can  simply  commend  the 

creased  to  what  we  believe  Is  technically  termed  -el  e-  pun.ha«eof  these  two  volumes  of  immense  research - 

phanu"  there  has  been  room  for  considerable  additions.  0ineinnati  Lantxiand  Observer,  Sept.  1^2. 

which,  together  with  the  alteration!,  are  improve-  ¥  

meuts!-  Lond.  Lancrt,  Nov.  16, 1872.  A  complete  system i  of  surgery— not  a  mere  text-book 

of  operations,  but  a  scientific  account  of  surgical  theory 

It  combines,  as  perfectly  ss  possible,  the  qualities  of  and  practice  in  all   its  departments. — Brit,  and  Fbr. 

a  text-book  and  work  of  reference.  We  thiuk  this  last  MM  Chir.  Rev.,  Jan.  1873. 

I?r  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

A    PRACTICAL  TREATISE   ON  THE  DISEASES,  INJURIES, 

and  Malformations  of  the  Urinary  Bladder,  the  Prostate  Gland,  and  the  Urethra.  Third 
Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and  Condensed,  by  Samuel  W.  Gross,  M.D.,  8  org  eon  to 
the  Philadelphia  Hospital.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  674  pages,  with  170  illus- 
trations: cloth,  $4  60.     (Just  Issued.) 

Tor  reference  and  general  Information,  the  physician  leases  of  the  urinary  organs. — Atlantm  Med.  Journ.,  Oei 
or  surgeon  can  find  uo  work  that  meets  their  necessities  1876. 

more  thoroughly  than  this,  a  revised  edition  of  an  ex-  u  ,8  wUh  pi^ure  W€  n0w  again  take  up  this  old 
client  treatise,  and  no  medical  library  should  be  with-  work  |n  a  dw.idlNjiy  new  drees.  Indeed,  it  must  be  re- 
out  It.  Replete  with  handsome  illmtratic  ns  and  good  .  ^^^  „  a  MW  ^^  |n  rnj  m%nJ  of  it9  p^,^  ^ 
ideas,  it  ha*  the  unusual  advantage  of  being  easily  chmpl6r|t  Cn  "Diseases  of  the  Bladder,"  "Prostate 
comprehended,  by  the  reasonable  and  practical  manner,  B<Mly/.  »nd  ••  Lithotomy,"  are  splendid  specimens  of 
in  which  the  various  subjects  are  syMeuiatiied  and  ,  je^riptive  writing:  while  the  chapter  on  «•  Stricture" 
arranced  We  heartily  recommend  it  to  the  profession  lp  one  of  f  he  mo9t  cond^  mnd  cie«r  that  we  have  ever 
a«  avaluableadditiontotheimportantliteratureofdis-.re(ld>_iv>lp  Y9rk  Med.  Journ.. Nov.  1876. 

T>T  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE   ON  FOREIGN  BODIES   IN  THE 

AIR-PASS AGB8.    In  1  vol.  8vo.,  with  illustrations,  pp.  468,  oioth,  $2  76. 

TkRVITT  (ROBERT),  M.R.C.S,,^. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MODERN  SURGERY. 

A  newand  revised  American,  from  the  eighth  enlarged  and  improved  London  edition.  IUmi- 

trated  with  four  hundred  and  thirty -two  wood  engravings.    In  one  very  handsome  oetmie 

volume,  of  nearly  700  large  and  closely  printed  pages,  cloth,  $4  ••  ;  leather,  $1  ft. 

All  that  the  surgical  student  or  practlUoaereoold    practice  of  sargery  are  treated,  and  eo  elemrlyaad 

desire  —Dublin  Quarterly  Journal.  jssrspicuouely,  as  toelaci«a4eeveryimport«»tt+p4c. 

It  lea  moat  admirable  hook.    We  do  aot  k.ow    We  oave  ex^iaedthaa^k  mqsrttkeros^ly.  asni 

when  w!  have  examined  one  with  more  pleasure.--   «■  **7  ^""^^J"6"  »•*"•«•  «*•»••* 

Z  i  7u£l  and  Sura  Journal  moreover,  possesses  the  ineatlnabU  advantages  ef 

Boston  Msd.  and  Surg,  journal.  I  kaving  the  subjects  perfectly  well  airmmge?  and 

r»  Mr  Drum's  book  .though  eou\n\m\u»%m\T  ^m%\  fcW^A**  *****  Vk**  wjaa«a.  la.  a,  atria  at  ease 
•er«na«d?ed  peg-.both  the  pr\mt\pVea  am*v**W~T  .ai^naew.am .IwwrasAM  lusAMejas*.. 
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A  SH HURST  (JOHN,  Jr.).  M.D., 

-"-  Pro/,  of  Clinical  Surgery,  Univ.  of  Pa.,  Surgeon  to  the  Epiteopal  Hospital,  Philadelphia 

THE   PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY.    Second 

edition,  enlarged  and  revised.     In  one  very  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume  of  over 
1000  pages,  with  542  illustrations.    Cloth,  $6;  leather,  $7.     (Just  Ready.) 

Conscientiousness  and  thoroughness  are  two  very  |  Ashhurtt's  Surgery  In  too  well  known  Id  this 
marked  traits  of  character  in  the  author  of  this  country  to  requin*  special  commendation  from  at. 
book.  Ont  of  these  traits  largely  has  grown  the  !  This,  Its  second  edition,  enlarged  and  thoroughly 
•■eeess  of  his  mental  frnlt  tn  the  paat.  and  the  pre-  ,  refined,  brings  It  nearer  our  idea  of  a  model  text- 
sent  offer  seems  in  no  wise  an  exception  to  what  has  bo  >k  than  any  recently  published  treati*e.  Though 
gone  before.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  vol-  numerous  addl'ion*  hare  been  made,  the  size  of  the 
nine  in  the  same  a*  In  the  first  edition,  but  every  part  '  work  is  not  materially  increased  The  main  trouble 
has  been  carefully  revhed,  and  mueh  new  matter  or  text- books  of  modern  time*  la  that  they  are  too 
added. — Phi  la.  Med.  Tiwue,  Feb.  1,  1S79.  cumbersome.    The  student  need*  a  book  which  wtil 

__     .  ,  ,  ,  »v       .   .  .  furnish  him  the  mo»t  information  in  the  nhorteet 

We  have  previously  spoken  of  Dr  Ash  hurst  s  ;  ti|n6  In  eTery  r„p#ct  ,hu  work  of  A«bburst  is 
work  In  terms  of  praise  We  wish  to  reiterate  those  »  lhe  model  text-book  -  full,  cotuprehen*ive  and  corn- 
terms  here,  and  to  add  that  no  more  satisfactory  ,  paot.— Nashville  Jour,  of  Med.  and  Surg.,  Jan.  '79. 

representation  of  modern  surgery  has  yet  fallen    '.     ,  . . ,.         #.!.-.... 

from  the  press.    In  point  of  judicial  fairness,  of,  _.T^l!I°"I,»l!  J!!!!?"°.n.°/,  J?*  ?r?A  ??I!!°1B.  Is  * 
power  of  condensat  — -  — -  — ■  ~       -««-.«-- 

of  expression  and 

Asbhurst  has  no  »nperior  among  the  surg ,,    ,  ..  ,  ... 

In  Amer1ca.-^m.  Practitioner,  J*u.  1879.  1»  desjerwejdly  popular  as  an  editor  »nd  writer  and 


n  point  of  judicial  fairness,  of.      ine  ravoraoie  reception  or  tne  nrst  edition  is  a 

tionVof  accuracy  and  conci*ene*a  '  guarantee  of  the  popularity  of  thin  «Uition,  which  is 

thoroughly  good  KoglWi,  Prof,  i  fr«*n  from  the  editor  ■  hand*  with  many  enlsrge- 

parlor  among  the  surgical  writers  .  m«nt8  *od,  Improvements.    The  author  of  thin  work 


The  attempt  to  embrace  in  a  volnme  of  1000  pages 
the  whole  field  of  surgery,  general  and  special, 
would  be  a  hopele«s  ta*k  unless  through  the  most 
tireless  Industry  in  collating  and  arranging,  and 
the  wisest  judgment  in  oondenaing  and  excluding. 
These  facilities  have  been  abundantly  employed  by 
the  author,  and  he  has  given  us  a  most  excellent 
treat!**,  brought  up  by  the  revision  for  the  second 
edition  to  the  latent  date.  Of  courie  this  book  is  not 
designed  for  specialists,  but  as  a  course  of  general 
surgical  knowledge  and  for  general  practitioners, 
nod  as  a  text-book  for  students  it  is  not  eurpansed 
by  any  that  ha*  yet  appeared,  whether  of  home  or 
foreign  authorship.—  IT.  Carolina  Med.  Journal, 
Jan.  1879. 


his  contributions  to  the  literature  of  surgery  have 
gained  for  him  wide  reputation.  The  volume  now 
offered  the  profession  will  add  new  laurels  to  those 
already  won  by  previous  contributions.  We  can 
only  add  that  the  work  U  well  arranged,  filled  with 
practical  matter,  and  eontains  In  brief  and  clear 
language  all  that  is  neceseary  t  >  be  learnea  by  the 
ttudent  of  surgery  whilst  In  attendance  upou  lec- 
tures, or  the  general  practitioner  in  hla  dally  routine 
practice.— Md.  Med.  Journal,  Jan.  1879. 

The  fact  th»t  this  work  has  reached  a  second  edi- 
tion so  very  »oon  sfter  the  publication  of  the  first 
one,  tpeaks  more  highly  of  its  merits  than  anything 
we  might  say  In  the  way  of  commendation.  It 
seems  to  have  immediately  gained  the  favor  of  stu- 
dents and  phygicisus.— Ciacin.  Med.  Ntics  Jan.  '79. 


J>RY ANT  (THOMAS),  F.R.C.8., 

*-*  Burgeon  to  Quy'e  Hospital. 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY.  Second  American,  from  the  Sec- 
ond and  Revised  English  Edition.  With  Six  Hundred  and  Seventy-two  Engravings  on 
Wood.  In  one  large  and  very  handsome  imperial  octavo  volume  of  over  1000  large  and 
closely  printed  pages.     Cloth,  $6;  leather,  $7.     (Just  Ready.) 

This  work  hos  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  two  thorough  revisions  at  the  hand  of  the  author  since 
the  appearance  of  the  first  American  edition,  resulting  in  a  very  notable  enlargement  of  size  and 
improvement  of  matter.  In  England  this  has  led  to  the  division  of  the  work  into  two  volumes, 
which  are  here  comprised  in  one,  the  site  being  increased  to  a  large  imperial  octavo,  printed  on 
a  condensed  but  olear  type.  The  series  of  illustrations  has  undergone  a  like  revision,  and  will 
be  found  correspondingly  improved. 

The  marked  success  of  the  work  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  shows  that  the  author  has  sue- 
eeeded  in  the  effort  to  give  to  student  and  practitioner  a  sou-id  and  trustworthy  guide  in  the 
practice  of  Surgery;  while  the  simultaneous  appearance  of  the  present  edition  in  England  and 
in  this  country  affords  to  the  American  reader  the  benefit  of  the  most  recent  advanoes  made 
abroad  in  surgical  science. 

There  are  so  many  textbooks  of  surgery,  *©  many  (  Another  edition  of  this  manual  having  been  called 
written  by  skilled  and  distinguished  hsudi*.  that  to  ob  <  for,  the  author  has  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
tain  the  honor  of  a  third  edition  in  England  in  no  light  to  make  no  few  alterationa  in  the  snbutauce  as  we.l 
praise.     Mr.  Bryant  merit*  thl*,  by  clearness  of  style.    -■*--*-  --■ 

and  good  judgment  in  selecting  the  operation*  he  re- 
commend*, in  hla  new  edition*  he  goes  carefully  over 
the  <  Id  i;rounds.  in  lljrht  of  Inttr  rcsenrch.     Un  these 


at  In  the  arrangement  of  the  work,  and,  with  a  view 
to  its  Improvement,  has  rtca»l  the  materials  and  re- 
vised the  whole.  We  oumelvea  are  of  the  opinion 
that  there    !►  no  better  work  on  *nnrerv  extant 


and  many  allied  points,  Mr.  Bryant  is  a  calm  and  un-  |  Cincinnati  Med.  JNeios,  March,  187» 


out  and  replaced  by  matter  entirely  fresh  —N    Y 
Med.  J oum.t  April,  1879.  *   '" 


The  work  before  us  ii  the  American  reprint  of  the    every  chspter  of  the  thorough  revision  which  the 
last  London  edition,  and  has  the  advantage  over  the,1  work  has  undergone,  m*ny  parts  having  been  cut 

latter  In  being  of  more  convenient  size,  and  In  being    -"*  "~"1  — ' '  * ** 

oompreMed  into  one  volume.    The  author  has  rewrit- 
ten the  greater  part  of  the  work,  and  has  luceeodtd.        WeUont  „  the  new  ^ltl      ,         d 
lntheamountof*newmaUeradded,inmakingltmark.|  it  enlltl6fl  to  eommeadatton,  ye    i t "appea»oee  at 
«1W  dUtlneiive  from   prevlou*  editions.     A  few  ejtra  ■  thla  tlme  la  lD  R  cer(aln  ;  *  m"ueVoT?eare?  11 

™  wW*Sl,tnd,a^a  fcW  D*W »!l  Ufirmti0n;  '  il  *m  *•  »»  competition  with  another  workglat«?i 
The  publishers  have  presented  the  work  i  {tmn*A  from  th«  «*m«  nrMI      ««,   ,?"    wo7  ».lmlely 

In  a  creditable  style.  As  acoodse  and  practical  manual !  »U^Z?*iXmZnVZ?io  5l  rifiid,ae,liUfc|s 
rgery  it  is  perhaps  without  an  equal,  and    »  '°'f^  »' 


eaiy  uwincuYe  irom   pre^ou*  eu.none.     a  lew  exira  i  thU  tlme  la  ln  R  cenaln  -    matter  oreiret  >. 

page*  have  been  aoVled,  and  also  a  few  new  il  ustraUons  I  |t  wIU  ^  ,;  comp#mioil  wlth'  another  workglat«?i 
Introduoed.  The  publishers  have  preeanted  the  work  i  \tmn*A  trom  thm  •****  nr.o  ««»  .?!  W«  '.lmlely 
In  a  creditable  style.  As  acoodse  and  practical  manual !  ™o7m"?*\ld^M^£ZnFZ?L  Si  ,ti^Md,ae,liUfck 
of  British  surgery  it  is  perhaps  without  an  equal,  and  yri°  «T -X  J^Mj^^u^niJ!Mw\'^itM  of 
will  doubUess'always  be  a  favorite  teit-book  with  the  '  AuJt^^iJtZuie^^  bn'Pr#* 

student  and  prneuLner.-iV-.  r.  JW.  Xecard,  March  ,  manyofte^^^ 

^' imv'  |  ia  making  choice  between  them—  <X<t«t«*»i«  t* 

\  est  and  Ottnlc,  aV«.x«\x  ^\V\^ .  ^^ 


(1R088  (SAMUEL  D.),  M.D., 

V*  *><i/*i«ir  ../  Nnrifirv  (n  I»«  J'frio*  M*tleal  fhAUgi  af  PMladnlpkta. 

SYSTEM    OF    BtJROERY:    Pathological,  PiagnoBtie,  Thempeotic, 

and  Up.r.ii.e     [tlnatTated  by  iij.wnrJ"  lit  Fourteen  Hundred  BngraTingi     Fifth  tditioa 
Carefully  reelied,  «nil  improved.  In  two  large  and  beautifully  primed  imperial  oetaeniwl- 

: ■■  -.1  iii-iii  IlOt  pp  .  .trnngly  hound  in  leather,  with  rataed  b»nd>.  IIS.     (J mi  ;.,»<  I 

Tb*  mmtlnued  I'jivnr,  ill 1 1 mi  by  Ihe  e iliaunlii.n  of  aucceafive  I»rg ■•ditionl  of tnii  great  work, 
pruvotbntll  hanucoei.fullyiiiippHed  ■  wiint  felt  by  American  practitioner!  mod  atudcnll.  la 
tht  preaent  riWlloB  nn  pain!  hm  been  ipared  by  the  author  to  brine  ■'  in  "erj  reipect  fully 

up  ti  i lay       Toefleol  tb..  a  large  part  of  Ibe  work  hti  haen  rewritten,  and  the  whole  *n- 

muril  hj  o  early  use  fourth,  Bola  Itbitandlof  which  the  price  bar  been  kept  at  id  former  rery 
in..  1 1. 'i- Hi  i  ral*.  By  the  me  of  a  oloie.  though  very  legible  type,  an  uuuiually  large  amount  of 
matter  ti  londemed  in  ll>  pagei,  the  two  mlumri  eoniaining  u  much  u  four  or  Ore  ordinary 
niuvei  rhlt.niimliiiied  Willi  th*  mn«t  careful  mechanical  eiecntlon,  and  ile  very  durable  bind 
f  render',  II  »n*  "f  tht  obeapeat  worki  acoeislble  to  the  prufeeainn.  Every  aubjoei  properly 
lomaln  of  lurgery  ia  ' 


Ini  H 

beW     . 

■orb  in".'  be  laid  to  hare  Id  It  a  eurgioal  lib: 

We  ln...mw  UMfUiraraaat  i..  ».■ .|u>k>n,  »u.i 

have  wiili-m  reed  anora  -lib  ibi.l.r..rk.i  n.lu«  i.i 
.lil.1i  .elinli.  Iwi  mure  hnprr  awl.  tiirrvrliapler  i. 
in  eiinelnlr  pal  leather  fli.l  Ihe  Lim  |ir..-iiil..Tit-r. 

.ii*n  in  ,nm.-iiii...-.n  at ■-  iiii.tiiiiuii .1 li.. 

r.i|iilre..     lit.  ».-vV..n  Hi-. mrj  ,  t»  ,- h.|h.IIi.ti. 

di.mrt»t»  «( ih- *■'"'» '"•">'"'"lli  "i""" "'"I  i"  " 
Tli-  ...ik.ln  tart.  I-  ...  t,|.|..il,.lli  iui|  v.JUilWJ..i..l 
...  -laln-Mli  m-  II.  -I-  III.  I  II  I-  •!'"'-'  •  lalee  coalpit 
■mi  10  «r  ib»i  ■  *  i-H«<  n  »"  l»  d-tin-e  k>  oeewjj 
afr.ree.u.1  pl.t",  a*  a  •mk  "lr-*T-ei".  whll- a  •jmren 
niwrw  like  )■•  T"-e*"l  .j-tem  of  .urtvry  !•  I  lie 
prai-iii-  i.i  ■>"«-«■  Tb.  f.inilna.nl  M,„i,,it  ,-r  il„. 
■  .**  1.  ■.■a.re|.tt,.natile ;  l~i™i.  II  cinlia-ta.  la  Ibe 


■M  al 


H  ruiliwl  ryaiarkml.il 

•  urrteal  rlnth  t I  ,.. .1.11.. II. 

"|ilMr4»M- 


Keali.k  medical 


w,,te,,j|,,Mi*fd«l««iilr»T»N-d(i.«b.fcr.   f'"1*™""" 


,1.    I:.- 


Ho  MoSaioili  I"  *etiiel»«mher  of  aafoela  eel 
Ikaa  l»\  bill  Ibe  -lie  "I  Ik*  !*«•  ba'lbt  bee 
emtnal  h>  -ket  -  -  r-ll-v.i.  leehnWII) 

■  klekl  haeether  wlla  ihe  aearaUsm*, 
iaeak>— f-eW,  J^wAt.eS«e.l*.im. 


or  tub  smn  *crm>*. 

A    PRACTICAL  TREATISE  OX  THE  DISEASES.  TXJCRIES, 

aad  Malformation*  *f  the  I'ri.ary  BlaiJer,  tl»  Prelate  llUnJ.  aad  lb.  rmkrm.  Tkard 
K4iltos.  thoremjhlr  Beriwd  aad  Cuaweaaed.  fcy  Siirn  W.  6hh,  K.O.,  S.rp*..  aa 
Ike  ri>ilad*tpaia  Hotpita)  la  oh  baadteae  «t*io  rolamt  •<>:<  amna,  with  IM  ula*. 
tnltoaa     eleth.  H  »«      I Jmat  iataaW-1 


A   PRACTICAL  TREATISE    OS    FOREIGN    BODIES    IX    1 

«*  PASSA«»S      la  1  **L  #*h..  •**  OhHDatMi.  am.  «**,  ammk,  «  XL 

f}RrrTT  (ROBRRT),  M  KC  S- .  #*, 

TBK  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MODERN  SURGE 
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flAMILTON  (FRANK  H.),  M.D., 

*~L  Profeeeor  of  Fracture*  and  Dislocations,  Ac,  in  BeUeeue  Hosp.  Med.  College,  New  York. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON   FRACTURES  AND  DISLOCA- 

TION8.  Fifth  edition,  revised  and  improved.  In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume 
of  nearly  800  pages,  with  344  illustrations.  Cloth,  %b  75 :  leather,  $6  76.  {Lately  Is  f  veil.) 

This  work  is  wel  1  known,  abroad  as  wel  1  as  at  home,  as  the  highest  authority  on  its  important 
subject — an  authority  recognised  in  the  courts  as  well  as  in  the  schools  and  in  practice — and 
again  manifested,  not  only  by  the  demand  for  a  fifth  edition,  but  by  arrangements  now  in  pro- 
gress  for  the  speedy  appearance  of  a  translation  in  Germany.  The  repeated  revisions  which  the 
author  has  thus  hnd  the  opportunity  of  making  have  enabled  him  to  give  the  most  careful  consid- 
eration to  every  portion  of  the  volume,  and  he  has  sedulously  endeavored  in  the  present  issue, 
to  perfect  the  work  by  the  aid  of  his  own  enlarged  experience,  nnd  to  incorporate  in  it  whatever 
of  value  has  been  added  in  this  department  since  the  issue  of  the  fourth  edition.  It  will  there- 
fore  be  found  considerably  improved  in  matter,  while  the  most  careful  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  typographical  execution,  and  the  volume  is  presented  to  the  profession  in  the  confident 
hope  that  it  will  more  than  maintain  its  very  distinguished  reputation. 


rin*re  is  no  letter  work  on  the  subject  in  existence 
thHo  that  of  Dr.  Hamilton.  It  should  he  in  the  posses- 
sion of  every  general  practitioner  and  surgeon.—  The 
Am.  Jnurn.of  Obstetrics.  Feb.  1876. 

The  value  of  a  work  like  this  to  the  practical  physi- 
cian and  surgeon  can  hardly  be  over-estimated,  and  the 
necessity  of  having  such  a  book  revised  to  the  latest 
dates  not  merely  on  account  ofthe  practical  importance 


of  it*  teachings,  but  also  by  reason  ofthe  medico-legal 
bearings  of  the  cases  of  which  it  treats,  and  which  have 
recently  been  the  subject  of  usefn  I  papers  by  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton and  others,  is  sufficiently  obvious  to  every  one.  The 
present  volume  seems  to  amply  fill  all  the  requisites. 
We  can  safely  recommend  it  as  the  best  of  its  kind  in 
the  English  language,  and  not  excelled  in  any  other. 
Journ.  o/yervouM  and  Mental  Disease,  Jan.  1876. 


B 


ROWNE  {EDGAR  A.), 

Surgeon  to  the  Liverpool  Eye  and  Bar  Infirmary,  and  to  the  Dispensary  for  Skin  Distaste. 

HOW  TO  USB  THE  OPHTHALMOSCOPE.     Being  Elementary  In- 

struotionsin  Ophthalmoscopy,  arranged  for  the  Use  of  Students.   With  thirty- five  illustra- 
tions.   In  one  small  volume  royal  12mo.  of  1 20  pages  :  cloth,  $1.     {Now  Ready.) 

S1ARTER  (R-  BRUDENELL),  F.R.C.S., 

\J  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to  St.  George's  Hospital,  ttc. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OP  THE  EYE.  Edit- 
ed, with  test-types  and  Additions,  by  John  Grxkn,  M.D.  (of  8t.  Louis,  Mo.).  In  one 
handsome  octavo  volume  of  about  500  pages,  and  124  illustrations.  Cloth,  $3  75.  {Just 
Issued.) 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  can  endorse  the  work  J  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  ofthe  usesand  selec- 
as  a  moot  valuable  contribution  to  practical  ophthal-  tlon  of  spectacles,  and  is  admirably  compact,  plain,  and 
mology.  Mr. Carter  never  deviates  from  the  end  he  has  I  useful,  especially  the  paragraphs  on  the  treatment  of 
In  view,  and  presents  the  subject  in  a  clear  and  coucim  i  presbyopia  and  myopia.  In  conclusion,  our  thanks  are 
manner,  easy  of  comprehension,  and  hence  the  mor«-  '.  due  the  author  for  many  useful  hints  in  the  great  sub- 
valuable.  We  would  especially  commend,  however,  a*  ject  of  ophthalmic  surgery  and  therapeutic*,  a  field 
worthy  of  high  praise,  the  manner  iu  which  th  e  thera-  where  of  late  years  we  glean  but  a  few  grain*  of  sound 
peutics  of  disease  of  the  ey  e  is  elaborated,  for  here  th*  wheat  from  a  mass  of  chaff  — Sew  York  Medical  Record, 
author  in  particularly  clear  and  practical,  where  othei  Oct.  23, 1875. 
writers  are  unfortunately  too  often  deficient.  The  final  • 


TXTELLS  (J.  SOELBERQ), 

rr         Professor  of  Ophthalmology  in  King's  College  Hospital,  Ac. 

A  TREATISE  ON   DISEASES  OP  THE  EYE.     Third  American, 

from  the  Fourth  and  Revised  London  Edition,  with  additions  ;  illustrated  with  numerous 
engravings  on  wood,  and  six  colored  plates.  Together  with  selections  from  the  Test-types 
of  Jaeger  and  Snellen.   In  one  large  and  very  handsome  octavo  volume.    {Preparing.) 

XTETTLESHIP  (EDWARD),  F.R.C.S., 

-*■  *  Ophthalmic  Surg,  and  Led.  on  Ophth.  Surg  at  St.  Thomas'  Hospital.  London. 

MANUAL   OF    OPHTHALMIC    MEDICINE.     In  one  royal  12mo. 

volume  of  over  350  pages,  with  89  illustrations.     Cloth,  $2.     {Just  Ready.) 

SUMMARY  Or  CONTBNT8. 

PART  J.  Means  of  Diagnosis.  Chap.  I.  Lending  Symptoms.  Chnp.  II.  External  Exam- 
ination of  the  Eye.  Chap.  III.  Examination  of  the  Eye.  PART  II.  C  It  meal  Division. 
Chap  IV.  Discuses  of  the  Eyelids.  Chap.  V.  Diseases  of  thv  Lachrymal  Apparatus.  Chap. 
VI.  Diseases  of  the  Conjunctiva.  Chap.  VII.  Diseases  cf  the  Cornea.  Chap.  VIII.  Diffuse 
Keratitis.  Chap.  IX  Iritis.  Chnp.  X.  Diaenses  of  the  Ciliary  Region.  Chap.  XI.  Injuries. 
Cbnp.  XII.  Cataract.  Chnp.  XIII  Diseases  of  the  Choroid.  Chap.  XIV.  Diseases  of  the 
Retina.  Chap.  XV  Diseahes  of  the  Vitreous.  Chnp.  XVI.  Glaucoma.  Chan.  XVI 1.  Dis- 
eases of  the  Optic  Nerve.  Chnp.  XVIII.  Tumors  nnd  New  Growths.  Chnp.  XIX.  Errors  of 
Refraction  and  Accommodation  Chap.  XX.  Strabismus  and  Paralysis.  Chap.  XXI.  Opera- 
tions. PART  IU.  Di teases  of  the  Eye  in  Relation  to  General  Diseases.  Chap.  XXII.  A. 
Oenern)  Diseases.  B.  Local  Disease  at  a  Distance  from  the  Eye.  C.  The  Eye  Sharing  in  a 
Local  Disease  of  the  Neighboring  Parts.     Formulae,  etc.     Index. 


LAURENCE'S  HANDY  BOOK  OP  OPHTHALMIC 
SURGERY,  for  the  u«e  of  Practitioners.  Second 
edition,  revived  aid  ealarged  With  numerous 
illastrailoafi.  In  one  very  handsome  oetavo  voir 
nine,  cloth,  $2  73. 


LAW  SON' 8  INJURIES  TO  THE  EYE,  ORBIT, 
AND  EYELIDS:  their  Immediate  aud  Remote 
Effects.  With  about  one  hand  red  Illustrations. 
la   one  very  haedsome   oetavo  volauvv  «A*vfe^ 


H 


Hbhhv  C.  Lea's  Publications — (Surgery). 


JPKICHSKK  (JOHN  B. ), 

f T"ft »«w  i ifSnrgiry  In  Untt/rtttv  Qotltfi,  Condon,  e(B. 

THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  SURGERY;  being  s  Trestle* on  Sr,:- 

Xlnitl  Injuria*.  Diaeajes.  and  Operations  Carefully  trrittd  by  the  author  frets  tae 
lifentn  and  rnlnrK"!  Bngtlan  Edition.  Illu-trated  by  eight  hundred  and  tiny  I.c.n. 
■rmtlnKB  on  wnod.     In  Hn  large  and  beautiful  oetaeo  rolntnei  of  nearly  2MI  iih 

oloth,lH:>fl.  leather,  *1«  50       i  .V,-  Km ./„  . 
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tJOLSIKS  {TIMOTHY).  M.D., 
SURGERY,  ITS  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE.    In   one  1 

aotne  ootnro  roluroe  of  nearly  1000  pngee,  with  411  illuetnliona.  Cloth,  (6;  leather,  |I 
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ROBERTS  {WILLIAM),  M.D., 

-A  v  Lecturer  on  Medicine  in  the  Manchester  School  of  Medicine,  etc . 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  URINARY  AND  RENAL  DIS- 
EASES, including  Urinary  Deposit!.  Illustrated  by  numerous  oases  and  engravings.  Third 
American,  from  the  Third  Revised  and  Enlarged  London  Edition.  In  one  largt  and 
handsome  octavo  volume  of  over  600  pages.     Cloth,  $4.     (Jvst  Ready.) 

WHO  MP  SON  (SIR  HENRY), 

A  Surgeon  and  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  to  University  College  Hospital . 

LECTURES  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  URINARY  ORGANS.  With 

illustrations  on  wood.     Second  American  from  the  Third  English  Edition.    In  one  neat 
octavo  volume.     Cloth,  $2  26.     (Just  issued.) 


B 


T  THE  SAMS  AUTHOR.  

ON  THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT  OF  STRICTURE  OF 

THE  URETHRA  AND  URINARY  FISTULAS.  With  plates  and  woodcuts.  From  the 
third  and  revised  English  edition.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  cloth,  $3  50. 
( Lately  Published.) 

FTUKE  (DANIEL  HACKlM.D, 

A  Joint  author  of  * '  The  Manual  of  Psychological  Medicine,1*  Ac. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND  UPON 

THE  BODY  IN  HEALTH  AND  DI6EASE.  Designed  to  illustrate  the  Action  of  the 
Imagination.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  41 6  pages,  cloth,  $3  26.  (Lately  Issued.) 

Z>LANDFORD  (Q.  FIELDING),  M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 

A-J  Lecturer  on  Psychological  Medicine  at  the  School  of  St.  George's  Hospital,  6c. 

INSANITY  AND  ITS  TREATMENT:  Lectures  on  the  Treatment, 

Medical  and  Legal,  of  Insane  Patients.    With  a  Summary  of  the  Laws  in  force  in  the 
United  States  on  the  Confinement  of  the  Insane.     By  Isaac  Ray,  M.  D.     In  one  very 
handsome  octavo  volume  of  471  pages;  cloth,  $3  26. 
It  satisfies  a  want  which  must  have  been  sorely  i  actually  seen  la  practice  and  the  appropriate  treat- 


felt  by  the  busy  general  practitioners  of  thiseountry 
•.i  takes  the  form  of  a  manual  of  clinical  description 
of  the  various  forms  of  insanity,  with  a  description 
of  the  mode  of  examining  persons  suspected  of  in- 
finity. We  call  particular  attention  to  this  feature 
of  the  book,  as  givingit  a  unique  value  to  the  gene- 
ral practitioner.  If  we  pass  from  theoretical  conside- 
rations to  descriptions  of  the  varieties  of  insanity  as 


meat  for  them,  we  find  in  Dr.  Blaudford's  work  a 
considerable  advance  over  previous  writings  on  (he 
subject.  His  pictures  of  the  various  forms  of  mecthl 
disease  are  so  clear  and  good  that  no  reader  can  fall 
to  be  struck  with  their  superiority  to  those  given  in 
>tdinary  manuals  in  the  English  language  or  (so  far 
as  our  own  reading  extends  Jin  any  other. — London 
Practitioner,  Feb.  1871. 


L 


EA  (HENRY  €.). 
8UPERSTITION   AND  FORCE:    ESSAYS  ON  THE   WAGER   OP 

LAW,  THE  WAGER  OF  BATTLE,  THE  ORDEAL,  AND  TORTURE.  Third  Revised 
and  Enlarged  Edition.  In  one  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume  of  652  pages.  Cloth. 
$2  50.     {Just  Ready.) 


The  appearance  of  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Henry  C. 
Lea's  "Superstition  and  Force"  Is  a  sign  that  our 
highest  scholar?  hip  is  not  without  honor  in  Us  on- 
tire  country.  Mr.  Lea  has  met  every  fresh  demand 
for  his  work  with  a  careful  reriilon  of  it,  and  the 
present  edition  it  not  only  fuller  and,  if  pob*lble, 
more  accurate  than  either  of  the  preceding,  but, 
from  the  thorough  elaboration  is  more  like  a  har- 
monious concert  and  less  like  a  batch  of  studies. — 
The  ffiatinn,  Aug    1,  1878. 

Many  will  be  tempted  to  say  that  this,  like  the 
'*DecliueandFall."i»one  of  the  uncrltietzable  books 
Its  facts  ate  innumerable,  its  deductions  simple  and 
inevitable,  and  its  chevattx-dt-frise  of  reference* 
bristling  and  dense  enough  to  make  the  keenest, 
stoutest,  and  best  equipped  assailant  think  twice 
before  advancing.  Nor  is  there  anything  contro- 
versial in  it  to  provoke  assault.    The  author  is  no 


polemic.  Though  he  obviously  feels  and  thinks 
strongly,  he  succeeds  in  attaining  impartiality. 
Whet  I  er  looked  on  as  a  pictuie  or  a  mirror,  a  work 
such  as  this  has  a  lasting  v&lae.—Ltppincott's 
Magazine,  Oct.  1S78. 

Mr.  Lea's  curiou*  historical  monographs,  of  which 
one  v(  the  most  important  is  here  reproduced  in  aa 
enlarged  form,  have  given  him  an  unique  position 
among  English  and  American  scholars.  He  is  dis- 
tinguished for  his  recondite  and  affluent  learning, 
his  power  of  exhaustive  historical  analysis,  the 
breadth  and  accuracy  of  his  researches  among  the 
rarer  sources  of  knowli-dge,  the  gravity  and  temper- 
ance of  his  statements,  combined  with  siugular 
earnestness  of  convietion,  and  his  warm  attachment 
to  the  cau»c  of  human  freedom  and  intellectual  pro- 
gress.—jV.  Y.  Tribune,  Aug.  9,  1&78. 


J?  T  THE  8 A  MS  A  UTHOR.    ( Lately  Published.) 

STUDIES  IN  CHURCH  niSTORY— THE  RISE  OF  THE  TEM- 

PORAL  POWER— BENEFIT  OF   CLERGY— EXCOMMUNICATION.     In   one   large 
royal  l2mo.  volume  of  516  pp. ;  oloth    $2  75. 

The  story  was  aever  told  more  calmly  or  with  .  las  a  pecallarimportance  for  the  English  student, and 
graater  learning  or  wiser  thought.  We donbt.  Indeed,  1 1*  a  chapter  on  anoient  Law  likely  to  be  regarded  at 


if  any  other  study  of  this  field.ean  be  eompared  with 
lots  for  clearness,  aoouracy,  and  power.  —  Chicago 
Examiner,  Dec.  1870. 

Mr.  Lea's  latest  work, "  Studiealn  Church  History,'1 
fully  sustains  the  promise  of  the  first.  It  deals  with 
three   subjects — the  Temporal   Power,  Benefit  of  | 
Clergy,  and  Excommunication,  the  reeord  of  which  i 


final.  We  can  hardly  pas>  from  our  mention  of  such 
works  as  these — with  which  that  on  "Sacerdotal 
Celibacv"  should  be  included—  without  noting-  the 
literary  phenomenon  that  the  head  of  one  of  the  first 
American  houses  Is  also  the  writer  of  some  of  its  most 
original  books. — London  Athenamm,  Jan.  7  1871. 


nORNKTT  {CUARLKS  H.),  Jtf.A  ,  M.D., 

■*-*  Aitrjil  gnrg   toiAifre.O    Ui»V.,  .lHrf,wll>:-hBrtt  -fill'  Infr  forDf  ofttuSnr.P^lla. 

TUB    BAB,   ITS    ANATOMY.    PHYSIOLOUY".   AND    DISEASES 

A  Practical  Trentiia  for  the  Line  of  Medical  Student!  nod  Practitioner*.     In  on*  band. 

mini  oolnvn  miunif  of  615  [uiges,  with  eighty-seven  illustrations :  cloth,  ft  iu ,  leather, 

IS  50.  (AW  fliWy.) 
Recent  prngrem  In  the  inveitifraUon  oftbe  structure*,  of  the  ear.  and  advance'  made  in  the 
mnde>  of  treating  it*  diteaaea,  would  seem  to  render  desirable  a  new  work  in  whicbnll  the  n- 
.ouroe.  of  the  moil  advanced  loienoe  should  be  j)l„oed  at  the  disposal  of  the  practitioner  This 
It  linn  been  the  nim  or  Dr.  Burnett  to  iiccomplieh,  and  the  advantages  which  he  h.ii  enjived  in 
the  ipeoinl  study  of  the  subject  are  a  guarantee  thni  the  remit  of  his  labor,  will  prove  of  aetiiee 
to  the  profoBnion  at  lurgo,  ai  welt  us  In  the  «hipc  in  I  is  1  in  thin  department. 
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/TATLOR  [ALFRED    S.).M.D., 

■*■  Ltl «~r oh  Miut.Jii.ritp.  and  Ch~ii*t<mi*.  Ouy1 1  Borpital . 

POISONS  IN  RELATION  TO  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE  AND 


b.ilM*  has  aoBTened  ll  lain  *  new  vera ."    Thi.  I      r,r.TaTlocka.hrun.lii  lobearaa  tl 

■  laleueelfrom  the  pref.ee  roil. in-  «||  ik.tll  ll  ill- I  „f  tMt  TulaM*  ItjreTiif  I'.ralai  •  ! 
•  Irta  lokaow  la  firemen  10  Ihe  anweJUioa  The  nr.etle»l»euaaIi.UB*awittiale»B.Vieil 
„..,k.  »(  tkl.  a.ih.r  ...  .jr«.ly  in  ih.  MB.re.70f  b.ro»«  wk.t  a.j  olke.  lie,.,  aa.Sori 
every  akj.ltl.a  wb*  I.  liable  10  be  called  apes,  lor  ofL  could  h,„  imm^rt  or  illin.J 
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by  Jon*  J    lU.-t,  M  IV    Pr.f   of  Med.  Juriap.  in  the  l/auv.  of  Penn.     IxatUrfi 
Ml.Tenlone  of  nearly  WD  p,s„.     Cloth,  li  0*  ;  leather,  J«  •»      (£*Mr>/„W.< 
Tetk*  iaenib***  «t  ihe  leant  aad  ■tadenat  prvnrt-   keniiatajefltyoa  taiesf 
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THE  PRINCIPLES  AXP  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICAL  JURISPRU- 
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Br<.wne  on  OphlhalinoKopa  . 

BoMaaVteJnlk*                            '. 
H.raer'i  Anatomy  asd  Hlalology     . 

Hillon  Venereal  Di.eaa.a  . 
Ililller't  Handbook  of  bain  Dl.e.eei 
loueefC.  BaadBald)  oa  Koftobi  Dlaorda 

Biyanl.Praclli.lOurg.r/            .'        .'        '. 
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Knapp'e  Chemical  Technology  . 

1,3.1'i  Studies  In  Church  Ulllory 

Lincoln  "n   KI-cir.vTticr.peOtlei 
L.!i!.(nimn'.M1d-if*r)t  . 
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I.n  Bocbeoa  Pneumonia.  4c,     . 
Liureuoanad  Jlooa'e  Ophthalmic  Sergei* 
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DangHwn'aliadltal  Dl.iiinn.ry         .       . 
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Qualn  and  Sharpey  a  Anatomy,  by  Laid  J 
Heynotda'  Practice  of  Medicine  . 

IL  . 1. ..,■!-.. a  Urin.IJ  [lt.«-». 

Rameea'a  Prloclple.of  Cbamteiry      . 
Siluiaoa'a  Operative  Surgery 

Sargeuf.MlaorSorgery       .        . 
sbarpey  and  anal. 'a  Anatomy,  by  Leldy 
bkay'a  OperatlT*  Sargery    . 

Foiwici'i  IHagao.li 

Fiol.yar.a'a  Ulinital  U1aBno«i.      . 

it 

Stalib  (J  L.)on  Children      . 
Smllli  (H.  «- >  and  Horner'.,  Anatomical  A 
Smith  (Edward)  on  Coa.nmplloa 
Smith  ..a  Waal  In  i  Dleee.ee  In  Children 

HIbi'i  Proline  of  Madlclae.       . 

" 

Fllnl.m  Ptrr.u-.lon 
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